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Chronicle of Events 

JANUARY—JUNE 1936 
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JANUARY 1936 

1st. Split in the Hindu Mahasabha Session at Poona, where a new party was 
formed styled as the Sarvadeshik Hindu Sabha to work purely on nationalistic 
lines and to co-operate with all Indian political parties. The split had its origin 
in the anti-national and communal aspect of .the Mahasabha which was obsessing 
a few of its adherents. 

Temple-Entry Satyagraha Mass Satyagraha for temple-entry by Depressed 
Classes was apprehended in several cities in the United Provinoes. Two of the 
Depressed Classes leaders in Lucknow issued an appeal for recruiting 120 volun¬ 
teers, who would be sent out in batches to offer Satyagraha at the various Hindu 
temples in the province, where members of their community were refused 
admission. This deoision was arrived at following a meeting of several pancha- 
yats of Balmiki sweepers, Bhagat “Raiedas” and Chamars, three different sections 
of the Depressed Classes. An appeal for volunteers was issued on behalf of these 
sections. It was pointed out in the manifesto that though the Hindu Mahasabha 
had recognised the right of temple-entry by Depressed Classes, the right had not 
boen ooncoded by the custodians of the great Hindu temples. 


2nd. Bengal Congress Tangle settled The Congress 'Working Committee in Bombay 
authorised the Congress President to nominate, after consulting Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, a provisional Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in order to carry out 
the work of the Congress in Bengal until a proper Congress Committee was duly 
elected. This had the effect of satisfying both the rival Congress groups in Bengal. 


Baroda Ruler's Diamond Jubilee Gorgeous scenes marked the celebration of 
Diamond Jubiloe of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar, the most important part 
of the crowded programme, the Durbar for receiving the address of the people 
by the Maharaja. After the presentation of the address, the Maharaja in his 
message to his people, announced that in commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee 
he had decided to set apart a fund of one orore of rupees, the income from 
whioh would bo devoted to improving the conditions of life of the rural population, 
especially those of the poor and depressed classes. A science and technological 
institute was opened at Baroda on the ocoasiou by H. E. the Viceroy. 


Indian Science Congress :—His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of Indore inaugu¬ 
rated the 23rd session of the Indian Soienoe Congress in Indore before a gathering 
of scientists from nil over the country and visitors, inolnding Sir S. M. Bapna, 
the Prime Minister, other ministers, high officers and prominent oitizens of Indore 
State. Dr. P. Basu, Vioe-Chanceltor of the Agra University, welcoming the 
delegates, surveyed the great scientific discoveries in various fields in recent 
years and their effeot on practical life. After the address of the president Sir 
U. N. Brahmachari, seotional meetings were held. 

Indian Economic Conference Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque, Minister of 
Education, Bengal, opened the nineteenth session of the Indian Economio Confe- 
ferenoe at Dacca. India’s fisoal position under the new Constitution was dismissed 
at the Conference. 


3rd. A hint to polioe officers not to ask for increased salaries in view of the great 
poverty of the ryot was made in the presidential address at the conference of 
the Assam Polioe Association. 

Pandit Malaviya paid a fine tribute to H, H. tbe Gaokwar of Baroda in a speeoh 
at a special darbar held in connexion with the ruler's diamond jubilee celebrations. 
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4th. Calcutta Khxlafat Conference The political ideal of the Moslems was des¬ 
cribed as equal status with other communities iu a self-governing India,by the 
Nawab of Dacca in his presidential address at the Khilafat Conference m Calcutta. 


5th.. At a conference of landholders held in Calcutta, resolutions were . 
demanding seats on the proposed Debt Conciliation Boards and requesting tho 
authorities not to countenance agitation which would have the effect of interfering 
with the Permanent Settlement _ 

A striking tribute to the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda was paid by His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the occasion of a State banquet. 


6th. “The Congress during the next ten years'’ was the snbjeot of an address delivered 
by Dr. Kitchlew to the students of a Lahore college. 

,8th. House-Searches in Bombay The Bombay Police carried ont simultaneous 
house Boarches and raids and arrested 4 persons with the assistance of the Lahore 
Police. It was stated that the raids and arrests were prompted by the suspicion 
that the arrested persons were carrying on Communist activities in the oity and 
distributing Communist literature. The Police seized large quantities of Communist 
literature, hundreds of copies of “The Communist 1 ’, oyclostyle machines and other 

S araphernalia used for multi graphing copies. The arrested persons hailed from 
fortnern India.. 

11th. The Congress attitude on the acoeptanoe of Office was in itself the best proof 
that India had accepted the reforms, said Sir Mohammad Yakub in a spoeoh at 
Bombay,. -- 

16th. U. P. Unemployment Committee Report The Report of the U. P. TJnemploy- 
ment'Committee, appointed by the Government in October 1934, with Sir Tei 
Bahadur Saprn as Chairman, was released for publication. The Committee held 
18 public sittings in various educational centres of the Province and examined 
127 witnesses, including 30 officials, besides a number of memoranda sub mi tied to 
it. The report laid great emphasis on the reorganisation of all stages of education, 
primary, secondary and higher, and said that the remedy for the evil of unem¬ 
ployment did not lie merely in stiffening the University standard so as to 
restrict the number of entrants. Apart from eduoatioual reform, the report 
advocated the development of vocational education on modem lines. There could not 
be one single remedy which could solve the question of unemployment, added the 
report, nor conld the problem of unemployment be solved immediately, but if it was 
attacked systematically, on a well-conceived plan, .with the resources available to 
the Government, great relief could be given to the tmemployodjamong educated men, 

8ir Otto Niemeyer arrived in India to conduct his inquiry into the finanoes of 
the coming Federation. . 

I7tb. Dr. Snbbaroyan of Madras revealed ‘that India lost the ohance of bettor Consti¬ 
tution at the second- Round Table Conference in London owing to Mr. Gandhi's 
motives being misunderstood by Indian politicians. 

t ^® E6i T 10 ® facilities offered to the minority communities and the measures 
undertaken to*fight road competition were desoribed in the annnal administration 
report of Indian Railways for 1934-35. 

19 i^' J?* V 0 ^^ 33 Socialists, it was understood, proposed to remain in the Congress 
in order to be in a position to fight the Reforms. egress 

rsS? “ SiSt.JSA steersas 
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The Socialist Conference of Meerut conducted after passing several resolutions, 
including one indicating the line of action Congressmen should take in the Legis¬ 
lature on behalf of the masses. 

Death of King George the V: —The death of His Majesty King George V at 
Sandringham at 11-55 p. m. (G. M. T.) in the presence of the Royal Household. 
The King suffered no pain. Wonderful world-wide tributes were paid by all shades 
of opinion throughout the world to the late Ring. ' 

22nd. Andhra Youth Conference Resolutions demanding the release of all political 
prisoners, condemning the attitude of the Congress towards the Native States and 
opposing acceptance of offices under the new Constitution were passed by the 
Andhra Provincial Youth Conference, held at Cooanada under the presidency of 
Mr. J. Ramalingiah. Most of the resolutions evoked heated discussion. 

The late King’s deep concern for the welfare of his millions of subjects in India 
was referred to by His Excellenoy the Viceroy in an All-India broadcast message. 

One hundred and thirty Sikhs were arrested in Lahore for defying the hripan ban. 

23rdr Harijans and Banatan Dharma The All-India Sanatan Dharma Conference, 
held at the Kumbha Mela, Allahabad, arrived at an unanimous decision that 
Harijans being the followers of Sanathan Dharma, it shonld be the duty of all 
Sanatanists to assist them in the enjoyment of privileges which the followers of 
Sanathan Dharma were entitled to. The Conference recorded resolutions to allow 
Harijans “Devad harsh an” wherever they were disallowed till now, as also the use 
of wolls and tanks, gardens, schools etc., without any interference or hindrance. 
The Conference .enjoined its Committee to arrange for Brahmins to give the 
“Shiva Mantra" of five syllables on the ocoasion of the coming Shivaratri to the 
so-called untouchables also as was done to the Sanatanists. * 

- A section of Lahore Moslems latwohed a - “oivil disobedience movement" in 
connection with the Shahidgunj mosque dispute. 

25th. Tamil Nad Provincial Conference :—“Now that the Congress has been success¬ 
ful in getting the majority in all tha newly elected Distant Boards and Munici¬ 
palities and has also succeeded in getting its own men elected as Presidents and 
Chairmen respectively, it must be our endeavour to see that the good name of the 
Congress is maintained at any cost and that we do not fall victims to those very 
mistakes for which the party in power to-day is being condemned. Let these local 
bodies Borve as a means to further local welfare as well as national interest", 
observed Mrs. Rukmani Lakshmipathi, in the oourse of her address in presiding 
over the thirty-seventh session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conference held at 
Karaikudi. 

The name of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru was recommended for the presidentship of 
the Lucknow session of the Congress bY a large number- of provincial Congress 
Committees, 

The 0. P. Tobacco Taxation Bill was thrown out by a two to ono majority in 
the C. P. Counoil. 

\ One of the most important measnres adopted in the Midnapore district to fight 
terrorism was the format ion of anti-terrorist leagues with watch and ward 
committees. 

26th. Sikh Muslim Clash :—Report of a serious olash between the Sikhs and 
Moslems was received from the village of Dhutial in Jhelum Distaoh about 50 
miles from Rawalpindi. It appears the trouble arose recently over the attempt to 
oonstrnot a shop facing the Gurdwara to whioh the Sikhs objeoted. The matter 
was reported to the Ixilioe, who intervened and arrested a dozen persons who 
were subsequently bound down to keep the peaoe. But a largo. number of Mos¬ 
lems, it was stated, attempted to take possession of the site which -was resisted by 
the Sikhs, leading to a serious encounter lasting for several hours, when axes, 
lathis and lethal weapons wore alleged to have been freely used and whioh resulted 
in injuries to about 20 persons. Simultaneously, it was stated, another party of Mos¬ 
lems came into olash with Sikhs at the Gurdwara Gurusingh Sabha, in whioh one 
man who died fell from the roof of the Gurdwara during the souffle, 
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Funeral of King George The funeral of His late Majesty King George V 
toot place at St George’s Chapel, Windsor. King Edward and his brothers 
waited behind the coffin through London to Paddington station. AD were in uniform, 
as well as the foreign Kings and Prinoes attending. Churches of all denomina¬ 
tions throughout Britain were thronged, it being estimated that at least 1,000,000 
persons attended the services. More than five hundred thousand persons filed 
through, Westminster Ball where King George’s body was lying in State. 
Patient queues, sombrely • olad, stretched for miles. Moving forward at a 
snail’s pace, those at the rear took four hours to reaoh the entrance to the Hall. 

27th. In a broadcast talk on “Some of the dying industries of Bengal,” the Govern¬ 
ment’s Industrial Surveyor gave an account of the endeavoms of the Department 
of Industries to rehabilitate those small and cottage industries of the province. 

28th. Scenes of unexempled solemnity were witnessed in Oalontta on the oooasion 
of the funeral of His Majesty King George V in London. An impressive memorial 
servioe at the Choroh of the Redemption, New Delhi, was the Imperial Capital’s 
last tribute to King George. 

30tb. The Joint oonferenoe of the International Connoil ef Women and the National 
Council of Women in India began in Calcutta. 

Several persons were killed in a colliery explosion at Loyabad (Bihar). It was 
officially stated that five Europeans and 32 Indiana were killed. 

31«t. Preriding at the annual meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association, Mr. H. 
H. Bum gave a warning that unless an agreement was arrived at regarding 
the restriction of jnte output a trade war with disastrous consequences to the 
industry was inevitable. 


FEBRUARY 1936 

4th. The Assembly voted, for a Joint Standing Army Committee of members of both 
Houses to advise on India’s defence policy. 

5th. Search for Protcribed Literature The O. L D. with the assistance of the 
Police earned ont searches in Luoknow. The polioe were maintaining the strictest 
secrecy as to the cause of these searches, but it was believed that these were 
the continuation of those conducted on January 30 last when several hundred 
copies of proscribed literature, it was alleged, were seized. It was reported from 
Allahabad that a number of searohes were conducted by the Polioe in oonneotion 
with Communist literature. The persons involved, it was alleged, were mostly 
studenta. Some pamphlets and other printed matter were taken possession of bv 
the polioe. The police also searched three houses and a shop in quest of alleeed 
\ Communist literature and seized certain books and papers. ^ 

6th. The Opposition in the Assembly defeated a Government motion regarding the 
olosnre on Clanse 2 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. ° 

It was stated in the Assembly that the Government of India were alive to 
the need, of drastic action regarding the Jharia coalfields where 45 separate fires 
were said to bo raging. ^ 00 

industries as a cure for unemployment in Bengal was 
suggested by Mr, D. P. Khaitan in a Bpeeoh in Caloutta. ® 

8th. The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, urged the Government of India to 
terminate the Ottawa Trade Agreement without delay. 

9U, ‘ ,^^ a -ItFF i S cial Conference The fifteenth Conference was held at 

Ramalinga Beddy. A large number of 
"1 ladies, attended. Dr. Bubrahmanyam, 
the President and delegates, 
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commended the triple programme of boycott of councils preparing the country for 
direct action and carrying on village reconstuction work. Ur. I. Prakasam, de¬ 
claring the Conference open, advocated council-entry and acceptance of office, aa 
there was no suitable atmosphere in the country for direct action. "While < re¬ 
jecting the new G nstitution, the Luoknow Congress should lift the ban' on 
acceptance of office, was the opinion expressed by the Conference, by a majority 
of 93 votes to 35. Mr. T. Prakasam was the principal supporter of the 'resolution, 
while Dr. Pattabhi Seetharamayya opposed it vigorously. 

Calcutta Moslems held a demonstration and asked Moslems to boycott the 
municipal elections until the community's' grievances in the Corporation were 
redressed. 

11th. The assembly passed without a division Mr. Azhar All’s resolution urging 

. the Government to take over oontrol of the B. and N. W. and M. and 8. M. 
Railways. 

Sir Henry Craik stated in the Assembly that the detention of the present 
number of State prisoners was necessary in the publio interest 

12tb. Death of Mr. Bar dal oi Death ocourred of Mr. Nabin Chandra Bardaloi, 

member of the Legislative Assembly and a devoted Congress workers and patriot 
of Assam. 

13th. The Assembly rejeoted Mr. B. Das’s Bill to amend the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act by 67 votes to 66. 

A proposal for fixing nnnimnm prices for agricultural produce was rejeoted in 
the Bengal Council. 

• The measures contemplated by the Madras Government to help handloome 
weavers in the province was explained by Sir Zafrallah Khau in the Assembly. 

14th. Lieut Misri Chaud, one of the competitors of the Viceroy’s ^Trophy Air Race, 
was the first to arrive in Bombay. Lieut Ghand won the Viceroy's Cup Air Race 
at New Delhi. 

Whipping for offences against women :—The Beogal Council passed without 
division the Whipping Bill providing whipping as punishment for some offences* 
against women. Mr. Suhrawardy’s motion for circulation of bill was defeated. 

16th. All India Moslem Conference The political development and aspirations 
of the Moslem community in India were outlined by the Aga Khan when he 
addressed a meeting of the All-India Mosle m Conference. 

17th. The Railway Budget was presented in both Houses of the Central Legislature 
in New Delhi. 

The Burma Council by 44 votes to 33 rejeoted the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act Bill sponsored by. tue Government. 

18th. Death of Sir D. Wacha Sir Dinsha Waoha, the oldest Congress President, 
died at his residence in Bombay. Sir Dinshaw was 91 years old and'was keeping 
indifferent health for some months past. Mr. Gandhi issued the following state¬ 
ment regarding him“In the death of Sir DinBhaw Waoha, the ooontry has lost 
a great patriot The very first Congress, I had the privilege of attending, was pre¬ 
sided over by him at Calcutta. I have vivid reoolleotion of his great industries 
and unfailing courtesy to all. I remember well how much his fearless criticism of 
Government measures and his grasp of finanoial questions were admired by all 
Congressmen.” 

The Assembly acocepted a non-offioial resolution recommending the extension 
of reforms to toe backward tracts. 

20th. His Exoellenoy toe Governor of Bengal, speaking at the dinner of the Calcutta 
Trades Association, declared that members of the Association should play a bigger 
role in publio affairs. 
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The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research constituted two standing committees 
on rice and wheat which would consider the marketing facilities and general 
improvement of the two crops. 

21*t In opening the ryots’ conforonce in Serajganj, Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Faroqui 
made suggestions for increasing the income of agriculturists. 

The scheme of relief outlined in the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill wa3 explained 
by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy at a conference of agriculturists at Serajgunj. 

A striking tribute to the services rendored by the Aga Khan was paid by the 
Nawab of Rampur at the All-India Moslem Educational Conference at Rampur. 

22nd. Hitler's insult to India At an urgent meeting of the Bombay Modical 
Union, the following resolution was unanimously passed by members of the 
Union against Herr Hitler’s recent speech to the Nazi University students, 
Munich “This urgent meeting of tho Bombay Medical Union resents the 
insult gratuitously hurled by Herr Hitler on the people of India in a recent 

speech, and unanimously resolves to recommend to the members of the Union 
and the medical profession in India to boycott German goods generally and all 
medical and surgical requisites particularly, wherever land whenever possible, 
until an ‘amende honourable’ is made.” It was further hoped that various 

Associations, medical as well as others in the country, would take up this 

question of national self-respect and pas3 similar resolutions and act upon them. 

The Burma Council, for the second time, rejected the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill. 

24th. The Congress Party’s token cut on the Railway Budget Estimates was cariiod 
in the Assembly by 62 votes to 45. 

26th. Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, in the Assembly, denied that tho claims of Bengali 

^candidates for cadetships in the Dufferin were superseded by those of Anglo- 

Indians. 

Exclusion of other provincials from the motor driving trade in Bongal was 
proposed in the Bengal Council. 

27th. Ferozabad Riots sequel Thirty-three Muslims were sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion for life by the Sessions Judge of Agra on charges of rioting and committing 
arson and murders in Ferozabad in May lost in a communal frenzy. Nineteen 
other accused were acquitted. It may be recalled that communal rioting 
occurred at Ferozabad, when Muslims set fire to several Hindu houses, particularly 
the house of Dr. Jivaraj Mehta, who perished with his three children in tho 
blaze. Eight other Hindus were also burnt to death. 

The Assembly passed all the railway demands for grants. 

Terrorist activities had not been absent from Bengal for a considerable time, 
said Sir Robort Reid in the Bengal Council. 

28th. Hunger-strike of a political prisoner 1 The condition of Jogesh Chatterjee, 
the Kakori Conspiracy Case prisoner, who was on hunger-strike in the Lucknow 
Central Jail, for more than 3 months, was reported to have taken a bad turn. His 
voice was reported to have become almost inaudible. “Hunger-strike or no hungor- 
8 trike, the question is whether his demands are reasonable, and wo find they aro 
so,” said Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee presiding over a largely attended public 
meeting at Albert Hall, Calcutta, to consider Mr. Jogesh Chatterjee’s fast. A 
resolution was passed supporting the demands of Mr. Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee 
regarding the political prisoners and urging on the Government the imperative 
need of conceding Mr. Chatterjeo’s demands, so as to prevent ,the threatened 
actof self-immolation, and further urging on Mr. Chatterjee to abandon the fast, 
as he had succeeded iu enlisting^ publio sympathy with, tho cause of political 
prisoners. r 

Sir Jame a Grieg’s Budget for 1936-37, presented to the Assembly showed a 
surplus of over Rs. 2 orores. 
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A surrey of trade conditions in Bengal was made by Hr. ML A. Ispnhani at the 
aonoal meeting of the Calcutta Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

The death took place at Geneva of Mrs. Kamala Nehru. 

The Panjab Government granted an amnesty to “Shahidgonj prisoners” following 
an abandonment by Moslems of civil dlsobedienoe. 

Sir G. Campbell, presiding over the meeting of the Bengal Ohamber of Commerce, 
said that there was a feeling abroad that if the Agents of State Railways were 
allowed to manage their own lines, withont oontrol from the “unwieldy” Railway 
Board, the present deficits may be converted into surpluses. 


MARCH 1936 


1st Lahore Peace Talks Success crowned Mr. M. A Jinnah's efforts to restore the 
peaceful atmosphere among Moslem ranks, as a preliminary to the restoration of 
communal harmony. While Muslims {endorsed and accepted his advice for 
stopping civil disobedience and confiding agitation to lawful means, Government, 
on their part fully met Moslem demands as far as oonoern them, by declaring 
amnesty to Shahidgani prisoners and restoring forfeited securities. Mr. Jinnah 
had before him the bigger problem of settlement with Sikh3. The Punjab Govern¬ 
ment decided to release all prisoners convicted of offences direotly connected with 
the Shahidguni agitation ana not involving serious violence to person or property, 
or abetment of such violence. They also deolded to withdraw the pending cases 
falling within the same category. They also revoked the action taken under the 
Indian Press Aot, where this action was directly in connection with the Shahid- 
*gunj agitation. 

2nd. The report of the Hammond Delimitation Committee was published. 

The evil effects of the Meston Award on the finances of Bengal and the need 
for the allocation to the province of the entire jute duty were strossed during 
Budget discussions in the Legislative Council. 


3rd. The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry urged retrench¬ 
ment in railway expenditure with a view to augmenting the revenues. 

4th. The Aga Khan's Advice to Muslims :—A warning against the formation of 
parties on a communal basis in the coming Reformed Councils and advioe that 
forming political groups should only be on principles for raising the economic 
condition of the masses wore given by fi. H. the Aga Khan, speaking at the 
dinner party given in his honour by Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed; ex-Miuister, Bombay 
Government. Putting forward a strong plea for the uplift of the depressed and 
baokward classes, be they Muslims or Hindus, the Aga Khan said that he favoured 
the rich being taxed for the benefit of the poor. 


5th. Censure Motion Against Police Without division, the O. P. Council carried 
Mr. K. P. Panda’s adjournment motion, In respect of "the assault with lathis and 
batons on and arrest of 43 persons by the Khandwa Police, including several res- 

E eotable persons of high sooial status at Khandwa on February 27.” The Home 
[ember, Mr. Raghavendra Bao, said that though the case was teohnioally sub- 
■ judioe, it would become snb-judice any moment. He, therefore, asked the House 
to treat the matter as suoh. The evidence on record showed, he said, that when 
the Sab-Inspector and constables went to make investigations at the Ashram, 
where strange and suspioious characters were staying, and also asked the driver 
of Dhnnivale Dadaji about the lioence for driving the oar, .they were assaulted by 
the inmates and the Sub-Inspector confined to custody.^ When another police 
party went for their resoue, a mob of BOO attaoked them with lathis. Rifles were 
tampered with and 15 poiioomen sustained injuries. As regards attack on women 
and other allogations regarding interviews with and legal assistance to prisoners, 
the matter was engaging the Government’s attention and enquiries would he made. 
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7U». A committee of fifty leading Moslems of Calcutta was set up to conduct 
successfully the boycott of the Corporation elections* * 

A survey of the Punjab communal situation was made by the Governor in a 
speech at the European Association dinner. • 

8th. Sadhus Back a Village An orgy of rioting, arson and looting- was reported 
to have been committed by a gang of 400 Sadhus (mendicants) at Chandravali, a 
village in Sitapnr District, U.P. It was dark, it was stated, when the gang of mendi¬ 
cants arrived at the village on their way to Musrikh, a place of pilgrimage. They 
decided to spend the night at the village and the villagers were approaohea 
for the free supply of at least fore cart-loads of fuel for the Sadhus to warm 
themselves. The villagers did not comply with the request whereupon the gang 
surronded the village to block any-body from escaping, and a party, armed with 
lathis and brickbats, forcibly broke open every house, dragged out the immates 
and beat them mercilessly. Borne houses were also set on fire, and oattle let 
loose and ohased out This rioting was reported to have lasted for several hoars, 
in the course of whioh even standing crops on the outskirts of the village were 
destroyed. 

No agreement was reached regarding the Shahidganj dispute, and Mr. Jlanah’a 
retirement was considered a “startegio retreat” 


10th. Government defeats in the Assembly The Congress party's oat motion in 
the Assembly, moved by Mr. Asaf All, relating to the foreign and Political 
Department grant, to discuss the Frontier policy of the Government of India, 
was carried by 72 votes against 47. Another ent motion moved by Mr. S, 
Batyamurthi, reducing demand for the Executive Council to one rupee, which 
was meant as a refusal of supplies with a view to showing that the House had 
no confidence in the Government, was carried by 68 votes against 63. The 
Opposition scored another victory, when the Independent Party’s cut motion 
refusing grant to the Defence Department, moved by Mr. K. L. Ganba, waa 
carried by 79 votes to 46. 

Review of commercial and political problems affecting Europeans in India was 
made at the annual meeting of the Bombay C ham ber of Commerce. 


I lth. Assam’s administrative problems were reviewed by the Governor in a st rikin g 
address to the Legislative Council. 

The Budget estimates for Assam, presented in the Council rovoalod that expendi¬ 
ture next year would be Rs. 57,12,000 above the receipts. 

The Council of State rejected a resolution demanding the formation of a non¬ 
official committee to advise on Defence affairs. 


12tit. Mr . Jateharlal Returns to India Pandit Jawharlal Nehrn ' returned to India 
by air. He was accorded a warm reception at Karachi and at Allahabad. Ho 
also brought with him the ashes of Mrs. Kamata Nehru whioh wore immersed In 
toe Ganges with due ceremony. A spontaneous hartal was observed in Aikh<i h . ^ 
in memory of Mrs. Nehrn. ^ 

Assam Land Revenue Re-assessment Bill was accepted in the Legislative Council. 

The Assembly passed Mr. M. 8. Aney’s motion consuring the Government’s 
policy of repression and rejected Sir L. Hudson’s motion demanding the aboli¬ 
tion of the surcharge on incomes. - 

? Q i Qra< ; an<i Kathiawar wero in favour of a confederation of 
their own instead of their amalgamation with larger Indian States. 

13 *r- J^tion of the Permanent Settlement in Bengal was demanded by the 
£wf“Limd ROTenW° S ^ debate oa a oat motion on budget grants under the 

The Council of State recommended that women be admitted to its membership. 
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14i_h. West Kistna Political Conference That this country shonld not ba stampeded 
into accepting a Socialist State, but should be permitted to consider calmly whether 
Bn°ha state would accord with the genius of the country, was the plea made by 
Dr. D. 8. Ramchandra Rao, in his address welcoming the delegates to the West 
Kistna Political Conference, held at Bezwada. Srimathi Rukmani Lakshmipati, 
presidod. Delegates from all over the district were present in large numbers. 
The conference passed a nurabor of important resolutions among which one recom¬ 
mended drastic changes in the constitution of the Congress and another reiterated 
the goal of the Congress as Pama Swaraj, which could be achieved only by Civil 
Disobedience. 

Pandit Malaviya advisod Harijans not to break away from Hinduism and stated 
that no other religion had claims on the community as it was a domestic quarrel 
among Hindus. 

15th. Pandit Malaviya in Nasik :—A rousing reception was accorded to Pandit 
Malaviya whon he arrived at Nasik in connection with Harijan propaganda. Led 
by bedecked horses aud Hindu scouts, with bands playing the Pandit was taken 
in procession through the gaily fostooned streets of the city to the bungalow on 
the river-bank. Hugo orowds greeted the Pandit when he entered the city from 
the railway station, where he and party were weloomod by the Reception Com¬ 
mittee members. Three hundred associations representing all communities gar¬ 
landed him. Lator, addresses on behalf of the Hindu Sabha and citizens were 
presented at a mammoth meeting near Holy Ramkund. The addresses stressed 
Pandit Malaviya’s servioes to the country in educational, social, religious and 
political spheros. 

Pt. JatcaharlaVs exhortation “Discipline should be our sheet anchor,” said 
Pt. Nohru addressing tho Volunteer Corps at Motinagar, Allahabad, when he 
opened tire second battalion of the Congress Volanteer Corps. He asked them 
not to be disheart ened by the lull in political atmosphere but be ready to respond 
to the country’s call whenever it came. He depreoated the idea of people thinking 
of Mr. Gandhi as an Avatar and that Swaraj would fall from Heaven and appealed 
to everyone, irrespective of caste, or creed or sex, to think independently, weigh 
every proposals before them, appreciate such proposals in the true perspective 

. and arrive at independent judgment, prior to giving assent to every call for 
sacrifice made on ; thorn. 

16th, Tho Commandor-in-Chief made an important statement in regard to the Indian 
Military Aoadomy in the Council of State. 

The Government of Bengal’s irrigation polioy was explained in tho Legislative 
Council during the debate on the demand for a grant of Rs. 34,39,000 under this 
head. 

17th. Agricultural Training for Detenus :—“Experiments in connection with the 
scheme of industrial and agricultural training for dotonus are distinctly hopeful,” said 
the Home Momber of the Bengal Government, moving a demand a Rs. 1,10,51,000 
under General Adrainistrrioo, in the Bengal Council. The centres were run 
virtually on boarding house linos with minimum restrictions, he added. Fifteen 
detenus were receiving instructions in each of tho four oamps and 25 were 
working in the Agricultural Centre. Arrangements had been made to open six 
more industrial centres, giving 90 men instructions and another Agricultural 
Centro would bo opened to provide instruction for 45 men. 

A strong plea for the industrialization of India was made by Sir H. Mody 
speaking on the Finance Bill in the Assembly. 

A suggestion for centralizing nnder one oommittee the phases of the health 
welfare activities was made bv Sir John Anderson at a meeting of the Bengal aud 
Caloutta Health Welfare Week Committees in Caloutta. 

18tb. Military Route Marches in Bengal :—In order to discuss the military route 
marohes in various districts of Bengal a motion was made in the Bengal Council, 
to reduoe the demand for Rs. 12,000 under the head Exeoutive Counoil by Rs. 100. 
The mover, Mr. P Baunerjee, alleged that the marohes were arranged in those 
villages which wore either politically advanood or where Congress workers lived. 
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Mr N. K Basa urged that the allegations of Mr. Bannerjee called for Bwift and 
immediate enquiry. The Home Member, replying, said that none of the represen¬ 
tatives of Midnapore District in the Council came forward to represent _the grie¬ 
vances. He had absolute faith in the man on the spot Since 1932, there had 
been very few extraordinary cases of indisoiphne among troops « Bengal. As 
regards saluting the Union Jack Government did not force anybody to salute it 
against his wishes. It was a travesty of truth that troops were terrorising the 
countryside. The motion was lost 

The suggestion of the Fiji Government that the method of selecting Indian 
representatives in the Fiji Council should be by nomination and not election was 
opposed in the Council of State. 

The admlnistation of the Calcutta Corporation was criticized by Mr. H. 8. 
Suhrawardy in the Bengal ConnoO. . 


19th. Anti-Constitution Conference An Anti-Constitntion Conference of Congress¬ 
men held at Bombay passed resolution on the question of office acceptance under 
the new constitution and declared that the Conference was emphatically of 
opinion that acceptance of offices under the constitution was direct contraven¬ 
tion of the goal of the National Independence and declared polioy of rejecting 
the Reforms. Acceptance of offices, for whatever purposes, amounted to working 
the reforms and co-operation with the Government in carrying on the admini¬ 
stration whioh had exploited and would continue to exploit the country. It was 
the considered opinion of the Conferonce that Congressmen should under no 
circumstances accept offices and should resolve to carry on an intensive struggle 
against the polioy of office acceptance. The resolution also called on the Bombay 
delegates to the Lucknow session of the Congress to vote against any proposal 
which might lead directly or indirectly to a policy of accepting offices. 


20tb. The Finance BiU rejected in Assembly :—Pandit Nilkantha Das moved in the 
Assembly that to Clause 2 of the Finance Bill relating to salt duty the following 
be added: “And the said provisions shall, in so far as they enable the Governor- 
General-in-Council to remit any duty so imposed, he construed as if with effect 
from April 1, 1936, they remitted duty to the extent of the said one mpeo and fonr 
annas and such remission Bhail be deemed to have been made out of the leviable 
duty by Rule made under that section.” Dr. Bbagwan Das supported the amend¬ 
ment, saying that for people whose daily income was calculated by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee as seven pice daily, the Balt tax was ernel. Sir James 

a , the finance Member, opposed tne amendment on the ground that it would 
'e loss of revenue to the extent of eight orores. The amendment was carried 
by 52 votes to 41, members of the Independent Party remaining neutral. The 
Assembly passed the amendment of Dr. Baneiji to the Finanoe Bill, reducing 
the price of a post card to half anna, by 83 votes to 44. Mr, Pallival moved that 
the quarter anna postage should carry registered newspapers weighing up to 10 
tolas instead of 8 as now. Mr. G. V. Bewoor, opposing the motion, Bald tnat the 
change would cost the Government Bs. 74,COO. The rate was already the smallest 
compared with the rates in other countries and had not been increased sinoe 1898. 
The motion was passed bv 64 votes to 41. The Finance BiU was recommmended 
by His Excellency the viceroy in its original form, excepting the amendment 
with regard to the postal rate for newspapers. The Assembly rejected the 
recommended Bill by 6o votes to 61. 


Bmd Hindus Conference The fears of the Hindu minority under separated 
Bind were voiced at the AU-8ind Hindu Conference held at Karaohi. The Con¬ 
ference urged on the Government the necessity of introducing into the new 
Constitution proper safeguards and system of Joint Electorates, with reservation 
or seats with sufficient weightage ana equitable adjustment of franchise in the 
local Assembly. The Conference, disagreeing with the neutral attitude of the 
Congress on the Communal Award, opined that the Award was a negation of the 
elementary principle of democratic Government The Conference further deve- 
^ported attitude of the Bahawalpur State authorities to the Hindus and 
• t ^ 0l , r brethren and appealed to the Government of India to 
intervene and bring about reconciliation. 
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22nd. Boycott of Calcutta Municipal Elections :—A largely attended meeting of 
Calcutta Moslems was held in the Calcutta Maidan. the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca 
presiding, to vetilate Moslem grievances in connection with the City Corporation 
affairs. Small processions of Moslems carrying posters shouting, ‘‘Boycott Cor¬ 
poration elections,” were taken ont from different parts of the City, terminating 
at the meeting place. The meeting condemned the conduct of Moslems, since 
declared elocted to the Corporation who “deliberately flouted the will of the entire 
community” by not resigning their seats and resented the attitude of indifference 
on the part of the Moslem members of the Bengal Legislature in this connection 
and domanded of them that the interest of Moslems should be properly safe¬ 
guarded and also reiteratod the decision to boycott the ensuing Corporation elec¬ 
tion and not to accept Government nomination or appointment or seek election 
to Corporation as Alderman untill Moslem grievances were redressed. 

Anti-ministry day A public meeting held at Khalikdina Hall, Karachi, in 
connection with tho Anti-Ministry Day resolved that in view of the fact that the 
Government of India Act is a denial of India's inalionblo right of self-dotermina- 
tion and is reactionary and retrograde, the Lucknow Congress should deoide to 
make a warning that the Constitution is impossible of boing worked. It further 
opined that acceptance of Ministerial office by Congressmen is undesirable and 
would prove disastrous to Congress and for freedom. The Anti-Ministry Day 
was observed in Benares also. 

23rd. Censure motion Re : Ban on Mr. Bose :—In the Assembly. Mr. Nilkantha Das 
moved an adjournment motion to oensure the Government for the decision conve¬ 
yed to Mr. Subash Chandra Bose that if he returned to India he could not be 
expected to romain at liberty. The motion was carried by tho House by 65 votes 
to 56. Some Independents including Mr. Jinnah remained neutral. 

Company Lau> Amendment :—Sir N. N. Sircar, Law member, introduced in the 
Assembly the Bill amending the Company Law, which had been hammered into 
final shape, os the result of disoussions with commercial leaders. Opinions 
received disolosod the demand for deal with mush-room and fraudulent companies, 
for changes in the provisions relating to issue and contents of prospectuses, for 
increased disclosure to shareholders of the financial position of companies and 
for increased right to shareholders in connection with management of companies 
for modification of the presont law applicable to Managing Agents, for changes in 
provisions applicable to winding up, tor special provisions to govern banking com¬ 
panies and for numorous other improvements. The Bill retains the existing form 
of the Indian Act. The English Law had been followed where possible. 

Compulsory Primay Education for girls :—The Government of the United 
Provinces sanctioned the introduction, with effect from April 29, 1936, of 
compulsory primary education of girls whoso ages were not less than six and not 
more than eleven years (in tho case of Muslim girls not less than five and not 
more than nine years) in tho Itaunja and Kakori village areas of the Lucknow 
distriot. This was the second district board whose sohome had been sanctioned by 
the Government under Section 3 (2) of tho Unitod Province Distriot Board 
Primary Education Aot 1926. 

24th. University for the Frontier Province The Frontier Counoil carried a non¬ 
official resolution, recommending the establishment of a Unitary University at 
Peshawar. Dr. Gill, Dirootor of Education, said that the Local Government sub¬ 
mitted a strong case for a grant to tho Government of India, hoping it would 
include it in the subvention. Sir Abdul Qnaiyura, Minister, said that the new 
University would oator to the needs of tho tribal area forming half the Province. 
It was not their intontion to transmit to the tribal area ideas imported by mistake 
from South India. 

25th. Tho U. P. Unemployment Committee’s roport was disoussed in the Council of 
State. 

Tho Finanoe Bill, ns recommended by the Governor-General, was rejeoted by 
the Legislative Assombly. 

26th. Import duty on Wheat The Punjab Council unanimously passed a non-official 
resolution, recommending to the Govoramont to convoy to the Government of India 
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thatin view of the prevailing low prices, the import duty on wheat should be 
raised to Es. 2 per hundred-weight Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Revenue Member, 
supporting the resolution said that the Punjab had already strongly reprinted the 
matter to the Government of India and promised to further oonvey the wish of 
the House to them. 

28th. Uplift of Muslim *:—The AU-India Moslem Conference, held at New Dett^ 
under the presidenoy of Haji Abdullah Haroon, among other things, dis°ussea the 

_ it __ / j.1___ r it _ MinAAlAllt* Mnelimo Thfl fVinifirSIlCQ WAS 
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Committee to execute and popularise the programme and frame aehmie lines 
of action at the earliest possible mom ent and devise effective meauros most liteiy 
to reform and ameliorate the condition of the poor and unemployed cultivators 
and starving masses of India. _ 1 

The Madras Government passed orders on the report of the special officer 
appointed to inquire into agricultural indebtedness in the province. 

In criticizing India’s protection polioy Sir H. P. Mody made a plea for the 
setting up of a new fiscal commission. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga gave one lakh of rupees to the Bihar Memorial to His 
late Majesty King George vT 

The creation of local self-government institutes was advocated at the first All- 
India Local Self-Government Conference at D elhi. 

The Legislative Assembly adopted the report of its Committee on the findings 
of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 


29th. The AU-India Moslem Conference at Delhi passed a resolution condemning 
the renewed attacks on the Communal Award. 

An agreement was reported to have been reached on the Nizam’s claim for a 
symbolic expression of his sovereignty over Berar. 

Addressing Bombay journalists, Sir Stanley Reed said that to bo A successful 
journalist, one most first beoome a reporter. 

There had been a fall in the number of industrial strikes in Bombay in 1934-36 
- as a result of the Government’s efforts for conciliation. 

30th. Assembly's Verdict on Ottawa Pact The Assembly accepted by 70 to 65 
votes Mr. Jinnah’s amendment nrging immediate' termination of the Ottawa Pact 
and recommending to the Government to examine the {trend of trade for entering 
into bilateral treaties with foreign countries, including the United Kingdom. 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Sir H. P. Mody voted for the Government The 
nominated members Mr, D’Souza and Mr. N. M. Joshi voted in favour of Mr. Jinnoh's 
motion. The two Borman members voted for the amendment in spite of Sir 
Mahomed Zafrnlla’s appeal that the rejection of the Ottawa Pact would have 
repercussions on the Jndo-Bnrma Agreement 

Punjab Debtors' Protection Bill The Punjab Debtors’ Protection Bill which 
was passed by the Council last session was sent back to the Council for 
re-consideration. It would be recalled that certain vital Government amendments 
proposed to the Bill during the last session were not accepted by the House. 
The Bill in the form recommended by the Governor, Bought to make exemption of 
ancestral property from attachment conditional, among other things, on the 
determination of tne liability of such land by tne court as if this section had 
not been expressly charged by way of mortgage on the ancestral individual 
property by the predecessor in interest, whereas the Bill as passed, made the 
exemption unconditional. 

A municipality’s responsibilities in regard to the education of its citizens was 
the subject of an address at the Local Self-Government Conference at Delhi. 

An appeal to the Government to revise their railway coal purchase polioy was 
made at the annual meeting of the Indian Mining Federation. 

A Bill proposing abolition of looal boards was introduced in the Bengal CounoU. 
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The Assembly accepted Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s amendment demanding the termina¬ 
tion of the Ottawa Agreement. 

The Connoil of State passed the Finance Bill as certified by the Governor- 
General by by 32 votes to 10. 

31st Oandhiji on Temple-entry Campaign In a communication to the “Harijan” 
on temple-entry, Gandhijl wrote : “Local Sanghs should make a sustained effort 
to have the existing templos thrown open, and even to bnild new ones, not for 
Harrians only, bnt for all Care must be taken that where temples are opened 
to Harijans, no discrimination is made against them. They must be opened on 
precisely the same terms as they are opened to other Hindus. It is hardly 
necessary to Btate that in different localities different methods may be adopted 
for securing the desired end. Perfeot non-violence must, of course, be maintained 
in all cases. An All-India, simultaneous movement of the same type, is not 
contemplated. It will vary in intensity and methods, according to the 
circumstances of each locality. Nowhere should templos be opened, where there 
is an active minority opposed to the opening. Practical unanimity should be 
seoured before a temple is opened. Thus what is required Is sustained effort to 
convert local pubtio opinion in favour of temple-entry." 


APRIL 1936 

1st. Sind a New Province The inauguration 'of the new province of Sind took 
place. Sir Lancelot Graham, the Governor, entered upon his duties on 1st April. 
The Mayor of Karachi, Kazi Khuda Box, presented His Excellency with an address 
of welcome to which His Exoellenoy replied suitably. The message of H. E. the 
Viceroy, conveying His Majesty the King-Emperor message, was read by His 
Excellency. 

2nd. Mr. Raiendra Prasad, Congress President, appealed to different political parties in 
India to adopt a tolerant attitude to one another. 

4th. A resolution supporting the Assembly vote regarding the Ottawa Agreement was 
passed at the annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

6th. Inauguration of Orissa Province :—His Exoellenoy Sir John Habback was ins¬ 
talled as the first Governor of the newly constituted Province when at the Durbar 
Hall of Ravenshaw College, Guttaok, Mr. P. T. Mansfield' Chief Secretary-designate 
of Orissa read the warrant of appointment and Sir Courtney Terrel, Chief Justice of 
Patna High Court, administered oaths of allegiance and office to His Excellency. 
Immediately following his installation, 'His Exoellenoy was the reoepient of a joint 
address from deputations representing Oriya Peoples’ Association, Orissa Land¬ 
holders’ Association, Orissa Chamber of Commerce, Orissa Mahomedan Association 
and All-Orissa Domiciled Bengalees’ Association. Replying to the address. His 
Excellency, in the course of his speech, read a special message from his Majesty 
the King-Emperor, whloh he had sent through the Viceroy together with Viceroy's 
own message. 

His Exoellenoy Sir John Anderson invested the Maharaja of Cooch Behar with 
rolling powers at a durbar held at Coooh Behar. 

7th. The Legislative Assembly rejected are solution urging the release of detenus, 
the Congress Party deolining to take part in the voting. 

8th. E. E, Lord Willingdon's Address His Excellency the Viceroy addressed both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. He surveyed at leugth the political and econo¬ 
mic situation in the country and the position of Indians overseas, appealing to other 
parts of the Empire to realise India's status in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. He oonoluded his address by drawing a vivid picture of the future of 
the country under the new Constitution and wished all good wishes to the new 
Yioeroy. 
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Mr. S. C. Bose was arrested on landing at Bombay. 

The Government Bill to amend the Indian Mines Aot so as to 
danger of fires in collieries was referred by the Assembly to a 

Several changes, including the abolition of the manna ! labour clause and the 
method of election of delegates and President of the Congress, were adopted by the 
Congress Working Committee. 

9th. The Lucknow Congress Mr. Satyamurthi was the only speaker in the Assem¬ 
bly on his Bill to repeal or amend repressive Laws. He spoke for 3 hours ana 
his speech was unfinished. 

Socialists suffered a defeat in the 8nbiects Committee meeting of the 
Congress over proposed changes in the constitution. ' 

11th Criticism of the new Reforms in India was made by Ral Bahadur Thakur 
Hanuman Singh, presiding at the U. P. Liberal Conference at Fyzabad. 

The need for public help in effecting educational reforms in India was emphasized 
at the College and University Teaohersr Conference. 

The gold of the All-India Muslim League was responsible self-government for 
India, declared the President 

The Bubjects Committee of the Congress accepted the Working Committee’s reso¬ 
lution, condemning the India Aot and postponing offioe issue. 

12th. The new Constitoti on was condemned by Mr. M. A. Jinnah in a resolution 
which was accepted by the Muslim League at Bombay. 

The United Provinces liberal Party continued their conference at Fyzabad. 

Government measures for the relief of unemployment were discussed by tho 
Hon. Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Faroque, Bengal Minister. 

The Congress session opened in Lucknow. 


provide against the 
Select r 


: Committee. 


13th. Guntur Audhra Conference The Guntur District Andhra Mahasabha Con¬ 
ference was held at Tenali, with the Raja of Chailapolle in the chair. Nearly a 
thousand persons, including delegates from Ganjam. attended the lunotion. The 
Conference arged that a separate Andhra Province oe formed with 12 Telngu 
districts of the Madras Presidency. Another resolution demanded that the Ceded 
Districts be included again in the jurisdiction of the Andhra University. The 
Mahasabha requested the Government to give representation to Andhras in the 
publio services either on the basis of population or on the basis of revenue derived 
from the Andhra area. Another resolution called upon the electors of this district 
and of this province to give their votes only to those who supported the formation 
of a separate Andhra Province and who would agitate for the recovery of Andhra 
tracts now annexed to Orissa. 

The Congress passed the official resolution, rejecting the new constitution and 
postponing the issue of acceptance of office by its members. 

Women for the first time held a conference of their own in the Congress camp 
at Luoknow. 

The scope for industrial expansion in the North and South Aroot districts and 
adjacent areas as a result of the Mettur Scheme, was outlined in a Note snmitted to 
the Madras Government. 

The goodwill rather than political machinery built up the strength of the nation, 
was the view expressed by Mr, Rangauadhan, presiding over a conference of 
South Indian Christians at Madras. 


14th. | The legislative Assembly passed two Bills prohibiting loans and credits to 
Italy and extending the additional import duty on Salt at a reduced rate. 

The Congress session concluded at Lucknow after drafting an agrarian programme. 
15l his KU to L^a^uCaX^osAct 0 <0r * Beleot oommittee on 
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A reference to the clash of ideas in the Oongross was made by Pandit Nehr 
before tho mooting of the All-India Committee at Lucknow’* 

16th. Congress Nationalist rarty :—The failure of unity talks with Congres 
leaders and the decision of the Lucknow Congress to fight the nest election o 
its own ticket made the Con gress Nationalist Party organise themselves on 
permanent basis and begin their campaign in right earnest and put up a stron 
fight against the Congress in the forthcoming elections to .the Provincial Legisla 
tores. This was the purpose of tho Provincial Hindu Conference held at Pain 
under the presidentship of Kumar Ganganand Sinha and another held at Agr 
under the presidentship of Raja Sir Eampal Singh. The party, whatever its loca 
name and origin will, under affiliation, be called the Nationalist Party for AH 
. India purposes. Nationalists, at their meeting at Birla house on April 16, arrivei 
at two main conclusions, the first regarding contesting the forthcoming election: 
and the second that they should for that purpose form a coalition with othe; 
parties such as Liberals, Landholders and others, who have been affected by thi 
Communal Award or who feol its adverse effects on national life and outlook 
Tliis party believed that all avenuos of honourable compromise having been closoc 
by the Congress, they must form a party oa a permanent basis. 

18th. Lord and Lady Willingdon left for England. 

The Marquess of Lintithgow was installed as Viceroy at Now Delhi and made 
his first broadcast to the peoplo of India. 

Questions regarding tho termination of the Ottawa Agreement wero asked in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Problems relating to tho toa industry were discussed by tho chairman of the 
Indian Tea Planters’ Association at its annual general meeting held at Jalpaiguri. 

19th. Thoir Excellences tho Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow fed tho 
poor of Dolhi to commemorate their arrival and their silvor wedding. 

20th. Italy’s “high-handoJness” in Abyssinia was condemned in the Council of State 
whon tho House passed the Bill banning credit to Italy. 

The Legislative Assembly passed the Validating Bill romoving certain doubts and 
establishing tho validity of oertrin High Court proceedings. 

22nd. Tho preferential margin on Unitod Kingdom imports of fonts would be consider¬ 
ably reduced as a result of an amendment to tho Tariff Bill accepted by the 
Assombly. 

24th. Uindu-Muslim Riot in Poona Thoro was sorious Hindu-Muslim rioting in 
front of the Maruthi temple, in Poona, necessitating British Military being called 
out Threo hundred polico, under omcors, rusbed to the scene and restored 
order. One Inspector was injured. Tho authorities then called out tho 
Military. Over 200 persons wore iujurod. The Bombay Governmont issued 
n communique on the riots, in tho oourso of which they said: The Sonya Maruthi 
Templo, which was formerly on the wall of a house in Raviwaipoth, was recons¬ 
tructed lost year in a small area on the public road, because the house was push¬ 
ed back owing to tho broadening of tho road. Prior to the ohange, Hanumaa 
Jayauti used to bo celebrated in the shrine with music. When reconstruction of 
the shriue on tho public way was sanctioned by the District Magistrate, it was 
laid down that there should not bo obstruction to the public and that tho trustees 
should give a written undertaking that musio would 'not be played before the 
shrine. This writton undertaking, pointed out the communiquo, newevor was not 
rocoivod, and when the time for oeiebrating Hannmau Jaynnti approaohod, tho 
District Magistrate, on receipt of request for permission to play musio from April 
6 to 23 prohibited under Sub-Section 42, Bombay District Polioe Aot, playing 
music at the shriue, or nuy publia plaoo within 30 yards. Later, tho trustees of tho 
shriuo approached tho District Magistrate for permission for worship with music, 
on tho last day of tho festival only, roprosouting that the toolings of tho lliudiis 
had boon seriously stirred by tho prohibitory order. The Distriot Magistrate 

3 
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invited prominent Mahomedans and discussed the situation 'with them. They 
admitted that no objection was offered by their co-religionists ia the past probably 
because the shrine had not boon in such a prominent position. After further 
discussion and oareful consideration, the District Magistrate issued an order on 
April 23, permitting worship with musio on April 24 from the shrine with 
restriction as to the times of play and on condition that no obstruction was caused, 
to traffio. At 9 p. m., on April 24, when Hindus commenced woiship, Mahome¬ 
dans collected near the shrine in increasing numbers, but were kept moving _ by 
the police. Later another crowd of Mahomedans came towards the shrine, 
shouting “Lin, Dia." On their being pushed back, other Mohamedans armed 
and commenced flinging stones and bricks at the shrine. More Hindus came on 
the scene and retaliated by throwing stones. The rival crowds were separated 
and pushed back by the Police. Members of both parties had lathis, and several 
Police were injured. Eventually, the Hindus were prevailed upon to disootinue 
worship and the crowds to disperse. At noon the situation became more serious 
as Mahomedans began damaging the property of Hindus. 

26 th. Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah appealed to the Scheduled Castes to work the 
new Reforms, and to form election boards in each province to contest the 
coming elections. 

27th. Mon Communal Riots Ono Hindu was killed and several were injured, 
including one Mahomedau, in a communal riot whioh occurred in front of a 
mosque at Jamalpur, Monghyr District, while a Hindu wedding procession was 
: passing along the main road in Jamalpur. 'When a Marwari marriage procession 
. was going past a mosque at Jalpaiguri, with musio and band, Mahomedans, it was 
alleged, came out of the mosque and demanded immediate stoppage of musio. 

- The Police, in charge of the procession, had the musio discontinued, but in the 
meantime, it was alleged, missiles were,hurled at the prooessiouiBts as the result 
of which one was injured. A report from Khanpur, Belgaum District, said that a 
Hindu-Moslem fracas occurred tnere last week. Three on each aide were 
injured. It was alleged that a Mahomedau attaoked members of a procession who 
were taking out the portrait of Basheswar which led to the fracas. 

29th. Mr. Nehru's Appeal Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress President, addressed a 
publio meeting of over 10,000 people at Chitnavis Pork, Nagpur. Mr. Nehru said : 
“I will not ask you to oast a single vote in favour of Congress if you do not 
wish to vote for independence.” 

30 th. Sir Otto Niemeyer’s report on the allocation of finances under the new Consti¬ 
tution was published. 


, MAY 1930. 

2nd. A claim for Government recognition of Ayurvedio'system of medicine in Bengal 
was made at a conference held in Calcutta. 

Lord Linlithgow visited two villages near Dehra Dun and had informal tnllm with 
the inhabitants. 

To implement the recommendations of the Sapru Committee the Lucknow Uni¬ 
versity proposed the starting of a school of dentistry and a veterinary soienoe 
department. 
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9th. Resolutions expressing sympathy with Abyssinia and criticizing the action of 
Italy were passed at meetings held in many places in India. 

Efforts were being made for closer co-oporation between the Congress and Trada 
Union movement 

10 th. Dr. Anson's end The death ooourred of Dr. M. -A. Ansari, er-President of 
..the Congress, in train, while he was travelling from Dehra Dan to Delhi. 

That Congress unity in Madras wonld bo replaced by warring factions, each 
greedy for power, if the ban on aooeptanoe of Ministerial responsibility wero raised, 
was the fear expressed by 3. Sabramaoian at the Villnparam Pol. Conference.. 

The Calontta Corporation adjourned as a protest against the arrest and detention 
of Mr. Snbhas Bose. 

12th. Socialist Houses Raided The C-LD. Police raided the office of the Punjab 
Sooialist Party at Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore, in the early hours and searched the 
belongings of foar worters. Searches were also oarried ont in the houses of Pre¬ 
sident of the Press Workers’ Union and of another student. Certain papers and 
books were seized. No arrests were made. Searches were carried out simul¬ 
taneously in about a dozen places, including the houses of the General Secretary of 
the Punjab Socialist Party and other office-bearers and prominent members of the 
party. It was stated that the searohes were a sequel to the alleged distribution at a 
meeting held in observance of the Subash Bose Day on May 10, of a proscribed 
leaflet relating to Communism. Reports from Amritsar showed that similar searohes 
of houses of members of the Sooialist Party were oarried out there also. 

' The comments of tho Provincial Governments together with the Government of 
India’s views on the Niemeyer Report were pnblisned. 

Four hundred and fifty agricultural farms were established in' Bengal with the- 
help of the rural development grant of the Government of India. 

One of the biggest fires that ever occurred in Bombay, caused damage esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 25 lakhs. 

14th. “Not a hell on earth bnt a prisoners’ paradise” was how Sir Henry Craik des¬ 
cribed tho Andamans on his return from a visit of inspection. 

IStb. In a talk with Bombay journalists Pandit Jawaharla! Nehru said that while he 
remained oonvinoed that sooialism was the only political panacea for India’s ills he 
would not seek to force this view on Congress. 

The death ooourred iu Calcutta of Sir R. N. Mookerjee. Sir Rajendra was one 
of Calcutta’s foremost commercial magnates. He was senior partner of Messrs. 
Martin & Co. 

16th. India’s formal notice to terminate her participation in the terms of the Ottawa 
Pact was acknowledged by the Board of Trade. 

Pandit Jawoharlal Nehru was trying to bring about unity in trade union ranks in 
Bombay. 

Mr. E. Kaghavendra Rao took the Oath of Office as Acting Governor of the Cen-. 
tral Provinces at Paohmarhi. 

17th. Trade Unions and Congress Tha 15th Session of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress opened at Bombay in the presenoe of a large gathering of workers and 
Trade Union leaders. Mr. Jawabarlal Nehru, Congress President, together with 
other looal Congressites and Sooialists were present. Addressing the Congress, Mr. 
Jawabarlal appealed to the working olasses and the Trade Union Congress to es¬ 
tablish oloser oontaot with tho Congress. The Congress was the only organisation 
in the country, he said, which had attempted to bring about a revolution. “You 
olaim to be revolutionaries and raise revolutionary slogans, but they will not bring 
freedom,” he added. “Although there is fundamental difference in the ideology 
and methods of working of the Indian National Congress and the Trade Union 
Congress, I firmly believe those two bodies oan still work in unison in regard to 
many matters,” Therefore he emphasised tho need for olosor oontaot. 
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The death occurred at Bangalore of Sir BL Ramaohandra Rao, a director of the 
Reserve Bank of India. 


18th. Business-men and Socialism The apprehensions created in the 


minds of 
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Indian bnsinessmen by Mr. Jawaharjal Nehru a advocacy of a SociaJisho fom of 
Government for India found exprtssion in the issue of iS 

leading bnsinessmen of Bombay The signatories said : P “ dx ^ aw X rl jr’, in 1 £ 
presidential speech at Lucknow Congress, said : *1 see no of ending toe 

poverty, vast unemployment, degradation and subjection of the Indian people, 
ffSough Socialism. That Evolves vast revolutionary chang^ m our political 
and social structure, ending vested interests in the land and 'ndosbry aa well as. 
the feudal, autocratic Indian States system. That means en . duJ S f 
except in a restricted sense and replacement of the present profit system by tiie 
higher ideal of oo-operative service.” 

Moving tributes were paid at a meeting of the Calcutta Corporation to the Quali¬ 
ties that made the late Sir R. N. Mookerjee’s career unique m the annals of Indian 
National life. 

Because of his uncompromising attack on the Hindn caste sqstem, n Hindu 
mandal cancelled the annual session over which Dr. Ambedkar was to have 
presided. 

Indian Labour’s attitude towards the new Constitution was ontlinod in & resolu¬ 
tion passed at the Trade Union Conference. 

Five persons were killed and 20 injured in a clash between parties of Moslems, 
Christians mid Ezhawas near Trivandrum. 

Two Moslems were injured in a clash between Sikhs and Moslems at Lahore. 


20th. Deploring the growth of socialism in India a leading Indian merchant sug¬ 
gested that economic regeneration was the best way to counter the “evil. ; 
meanwhile Pandit Nehru told a Bombay andienoe that thoy dospaixed of bridging 
the gulf between a Big Business” and socialists. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was brought to Kureoong under esoort and was 
• detained in his brother’s home. 


21«t. Mr. 8. Satyamurthi, at a meeting in Kumbakonam^ was reported to have stated 
that if he became a Minister under the new Constitution he would provide the 
police with Ehaddar uniforms. 

Rapid progress was being made with the scheme for the industrial and agricul¬ 
tural training of Bengal detenus. 

22nd. The younger section of Bombay merchants supported Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Socialist programme. 


23rd. That India had vast untapped resources which it would require the services 
of skilled engineers to place at the oountry’8 service was the subject of the 
Minister of Education's address to students of the Bhibpur Engineering College. 

24th.. The Minister for Education, Bengal, speaking at a Hoogly function, described 
the unemployment problem as "a national crisis/’ 


25th. All India Deprtsted Classes Conference A resolution urging the members 
of the Depressed Classes not to embrace any other religion till the question was 
finally decided at the next All-India Conference was passed at the All-India Adi- 
Hindn Depressed ClasseB' Conference held at Lucknow under the presidentship of 
Dr. Rasiklal Viswas of Calcutta. The Conference also passed a resolution expres¬ 
sing foil confidence in Dr. Ambedkar and supporting the Yeola decision taken 
under his presidentship regarding change of religion. 

. Bhahidganj Civil dispute was dismissed. There was tense exoitement 
in Lahore on the eve of the judgment. 

The uneconomic competition between the road and railway services in India 
was condemned by the general secretary of the Transport Development Association, 
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26th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru mode another effort to Induce Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra 
to join his proposed Civil Liberties Union. 

Tre Congress ) an do hod its foreign campaign for the overthrow of Imperialism. 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commeroe and Industry submitted their 
view on the Niemeyer report to the Government of India. . 

27th. A resolution for the constitution of a special committee to consider the ques¬ 
tion of appointment of Moslems was considered by the Colcntta Corporation. 

28th. The Chairman of the Tata Iron and Steel Company announced that it was 
intended to explore the possibility of developing the steel industry in this country. 

29th. The noed lor a clearer perspective so that trifles do not present the appear-' 
anoe of insurmountable obstacles in India’s progress was nrged by Pandit Nehru 
in a speeoh at Lahore. 

30th. Presiding at the Bombay Presidenoy Mahars Conference Mr. B. S. Venkata 
Rao discussed the question of Harijans’ leaving Hinduism. 

In an address to the Punjab Political Conference at Gujranwala, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru reitoratod his faith in Socialism as the panacea for all India’s ills. ' 

The charge that the Congress President’s faith was not in Socialism but in Com¬ 
munism was made by Sir Cowasji Jehangir of Bombay. Sir Cowasji 
asooLed Pandit Nehrn of using Socialism as a smoke screen for Communist pro¬ 
paganda. 

31rt. At a meeting where Punjab peasants presented Pandit Nehrn with a banner 
bearing the Communist emblems of the hammer and sickle, he made the significant 
remark that he did not wish thorn to copy everything in Russia. 

Punjab merchants told Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that his socialist views, 
including the cancellation of debts, were dangerous doctrines to preach to 
illiterate villagers. 


JUNE 1936. 

1st Mr. Satyamarti, in a speeoh at Madras, said that while there were valuable 
elements in Sooialism, ho was opposed to expropriation of property and private 
rights. 

3rd. Lahore merchants expressed their apprehensions abont Pandit Nehru’s Sooia- ' 
list doctrines and vainly endeavoured to persuade him that his propaganda was 
inopportune. 

A powerful plea for the constitution of an Indian Bar, so as to remove the 
present grade distinctions among lawyers, was made by the President of the 
Bengal and Assam Lawyers’ Conference at Bari sal. 

The announcement of the deoision of the British Medical Connoil to recognize 
Indian degrees was received with mixed feelings in Indian medical oirolea 
in Calontta. 

6 th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s over-emphasis on Sooialism had, it was’reported, caused, 
some dissatisfaction to his oolleagnes in the Congress. 

Heavy rain in Assam oontinned to swell the Brahmaputra’s waters, resulting 
in floods, .while many towns in Bengal experienced severe storms. 

7th. The Political Conference at Unao passed a resolution that, in the event of an 
Imperialist war, India should be no party to it 

9th. Several persons were killed following a olash between tribal ohieftains and 
their followers across the N. W. F. border. 

10th. 8ir Henry Gidney deplored the tragio apathy of Anglo-Indians as evidonoed 
by poor support of ttie Association safeguarding their interests. 

The Moslem League's Central Parliamentary Board published a manifesto devi¬ 
sing its aims. 
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12th. Although far from satisfied with the' measure of autonomy granted in the new 
constitution the Moslem League would use the scheme to further their objeotiva of 
full and complete Home Bole in India. , * 

15th. Three! persons were killed when the Jaipur police fired on a mob of Onjars. 

Dr. B. K. Mother] ee of Lucknow Univereity 1 'suggested the introduction of a system 
of inter-communal marriages with a view to settling the differences between 
Hindas and Moslems. 

Following demonstrations by students a strong police guard was posted outside 
the Bombay University building. 

16th. The Government of India decided to dispense with the Tariff Board and orders- 
communicating this decision were sent to the President and members of the 
Board. 

_ w 

17th. The Madras Government constituted a Provincial Eoonomio Council to advise 
the various Government departments regarding the economic and educational 

, advancement of the people. 

The need for trained teachers in Bengal was stressed by Mr. 8. P. Mookerjee, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, when he addressed a number of teachers 
who had completed their training course. 

19th. The value of research wort in India was stressed by the Viceroy when he 
opened the first meeting of the Nutrition Advisory Board at Simla. 


20th. The Government of India consulted all local interests oonoerned as to the 
advisability of widening the soope of oontrol of the mining industry to conserve 
the country’s coal assets and more economical working. 

22nd. Orthodox and Socialist Congressmen at Bombay expressed diametrically 
opposite views in a report advocating ways of establishing eontaot with « u the 
masses.” 

Mr. Jinnah was severe in his critioism of Ul P; Moslem leaders who changed 
their minds abort serving on the Central Parliamentary Board he planned to set up. 

A vigorous defence of the new Moslem United Party was made by the Hon. 8ir 
Kbwaja Nazimuddm, Member of the Executive Counoil, when he addressed a 
Moslem meeting in Darjeeling, 


-23rd. In celebration of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s birthday, a parade was held 
in Simla when the Viceroy took the salute. A Birthday Parade was also held on 
the Calcutta irmirian , 


25th. The Government of India accepted the recommendations of the Speoial Tarriff 
Board in regard to the rednotion of duty on certain types of ootton piecegoods. 

26th. Bengal Hindus sent a memorial to the Secretary of State for India, urging 
t greater representation for their community in the new legislatures ^ 6 “ 

An attack on the Justice Party was made by Mr. 8. Eatyaniurthi in a sneeoh 
at Congress House, Madras, * 

27th. A scheme calculated to improve the quality of reoruitment to the University 
Training Corps and to promote enthusiasm among students of the University for 
military training was adopted by the Senate of the Caloutta University. 


29 *-, Serious floods occurred at many centres in North India and the rainfall at 
Delhi established a record for this period of the year. 

°, f In ^ ia decided to create a Central Dairy Husbandry Depart¬ 
ment and outlined plans to develop the Industry. J 1 r 

Sug^tioM for rcUering. unemployment amongst the educated olasses were 
mane^ttr. J. Aiman at the conference of Secretaries of the Y. M. 0. A. held 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its aotoal shade and eolonr 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and oonneoted sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch whioh gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” has, how* 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past— 
a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinned with* 
out being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incursion into the 
age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth oentary B. O. 
Beyond that there is still only “oosmio nebulae” relieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lncidly distinct historical faots. These “nebulae” have, probably, 
a depth and density to be measured, only in terms of millenia. But from the position 
where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian history recede and shrink and fold np and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

Ancient In dian history is, apparently, “foil” of snob gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.), the galaotioal system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebnlae beyond that time still. Be¬ 
ginning approximately with that period, we are famished, sometimes in abundanoe, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Qreek testimony bear¬ 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with insoriptional and other Kinds of 
decipherable and dependable domeetio evidence. Of oourse. an immense mass of “docu¬ 
mentary” evidence and evidenoe in the more or less fluid, volatile state of tradition, 
hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side of the 
historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any corrobo¬ 
rative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside And that mass of anoient 
Indian documentary evidenoe and tradition has, generally, lain negleoted by his side. 
Is has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific lines”, the 
missing skeleton of anoient Indian history. It has been, however, of great use to 
the comparative mythologist, phylologist and anthropologist 

Bat even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on soientifio lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry boues of the skeletoa he may have been aole to put toge¬ 
ther will not be true, living history unless they oan be made instinct with the touch 
of life whioh literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religions and social institu¬ 
tions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tablets etc. we 
can build a possible or even probable frame-work of ohronology into which we can 
put our little bits of tested faots according to one possible plan or other. Suoh a 
mosaio of dates and faots (mainly relating to dynastio succession, wars and conquests) 
is of course important as a necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com¬ 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an orgamo process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish oeween structural or morphological history and organic, 
“physiological” history. 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other anoient oonntries 
like Egypt Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of his¬ 
tory, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us-much beyond the Kma 
of Budha and Mahayira in the sixth century B, 0. Recently, however, a very old 
and, apparently a high order of civilisation has been unearthea in the Indus Valley in 
the Punjab and in Sind, whioh, according to current official beliefs, ia{of the Bnmerian 
pattern. The boned oities now discovered bring to light not only very interesting 
leatnres of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India in so remote a past 
(when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view, yet migrated into 
India), but they even put mto our hands interesting olnes that may eventually help us 
to unravel many of the nddles of our Yedio and post-Vedio history. The Tantrik 
” I°„ r inatan( 'e, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India than have so 
xriii 8tante f. wsuspeoted. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier than the 
7 ? ?? * cirilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of the auboontinent. 

tre nd of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civilisation as a sort 
nt armi* H 0 <, n h a ll! ^ e8 torn India—the whole of whioh was still at the low level 

J n ? oaaib ' e exception of some parts that might have 

risen to the Dravidian ‘light level)—probably *by the raoea and civilisation of Sumer, 
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"We are still in the dnskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as- to 
the dates, o rigins, early habitats ana earlier forms not only of the Indas Valley bat 
also of the Dravidian and Indo-Aryan peoples. "We do not know for oertainty when 
and from where the Indo-Aryaos oame into India. The faot of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, thongh generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one bat several sacoessive streams of 
immigration. Snob a theory, apparently called for to account for some of the oritical 
turnings and “sadden mutations’' in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

Thk Rigvxdi. 

The Rigveda—the earliest and the most informing Jand instructive “docnmentary- 
eyidenoe that we possess—appears to'set the stage amidst scenes which show the Abori¬ 
ginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting‘for Bnpremaoy first in the land of 
“Five Rivers" and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, bevond the Vindhya 
' Range whioh with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between Northern 
India (Aryyavatta) r and Decoan. Gradually we find the aborigines oornered and driven 
to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, still continue 
to live. In considerable parts,; they were also absorbed into the fold of Aryan society 
and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart some little part of 
their own character to the AryanToomplex. There was not so mnoh of racial or even 
lingnistio fusion as of onltnral assimilation. This process of Aryanisation in language, 
culture eto. has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and degrees, 
leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence 
and having at the other others that have beoome part and parcel of the Aryan system. 
The Aryanisation of the Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, onltnre and civilisa¬ 
tion, has been a mnoh more perfected process. Bat, on the other hand,',the Dravidian 
impress on the Aryan Bystem is also, in many plaoes, deep and unmistakable. 
The Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aryan but not 

lost in tho latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and cultures 
without losing the individuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and without 
at the same time making the diverse elements assimilated lose whatever is essential in 
them—has been a special characteristic of the Indo-Aryan raoe and oulture-oomplex. This 
has meant organio unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature 
than can, perhaps, be olaimed for the political or national unity with whioh historians 
are oommonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, oommonly miss the unity whioh lies 
deep and sees only the diversity which lies on the surface. India to them iB thus 
a veritable ohaos of jarring elements of raoes, languages, religions, castes, seots and 
culture whioh have never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule 
of tho British. Of course the introduction, in later fames, of the Semtiio religions— 
Mohammedanism and Chirstianity—disturbed to some extent the ages-Iong unify and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these 
elements were in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what 
we may call the Genius of India. In other words, a alow but sure prooess of cultural 
assimilation even of these “militant” factors was going apaoe. Buddhism, whioh had 
risen as a “revolt" against orthodox Hinduism—but yet as a revolt from within—and 
whioh dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land of its 
birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. Jainism 
and many other old or latter “revolts" have thus “squared their aooounls” with the 
same parent religion, and have been for many oenturies living peaceably Bide by side 
with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and oo-ordination in whioh all the components make 
their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as member s of a com¬ 
monwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian culture-complex against snoh disintergrating foroes as have smash¬ 
ed up many an old and glorias oivilsatioa of the world. And it oan be easily shown 
from facts that this staying power has been in evidenoe not only iu the realm of 
onltnral oontacts and impaots but also in that of sooial and politioal ones. There have 
been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, bat it is a travesty 
of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and short-lived ana 
that suoh invasions are typically like the raids of the Mahmud of Gaznl whioh ever 
swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like oobweb or a house of oards. Before her 
final sabjngation by the Mahammedan Power—and the final subjugation of the whole 
of India was anything like au accomplished fact only for a time during the reign of 
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the great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be borne in mind, a mighty 
Power and a Model of civilisation and oultnre for at least three thousand years. And 
it shonld be remembered farther that, when the British in India turned from trade to 
conquest (always with native help and alliance) they had to settle their accounts with 
Haidar Ali ana Tipn Saltan in the South, bnt mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers 
which had risen on the rains of the Mahammedan Power in India. 

Unteaby Indian Enron 

But there were and still have been other factors whioh, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compaot and coherent political and military organisation, 

' e of old or the British 
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Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of whioh the Vedas, Epics and Paranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement As we 
said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred 
Land, her sacred Religion and Tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiments. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basio institutions would 


felL They were bat little affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (whioh should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and 
tendencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive "predatory” 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual oonduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Bndhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
suoh values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living beings. These 
forces-operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian olasses and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of .the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Bra hm anas, Aranyakas and Upanishadas), the various 8atras (or Digests! 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahavarata), Paranas and Tantras (our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like fall), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant 
the claim of the Pnranas reoently put forth in their behalf that they do oontain 
materials for reconstructing a fairly commoted chronological history beginning with 
the very earliest times) very little preoise and connected information for the purpose 
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Uie ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
»ut oftener than not their reviews and retrospeots have been made from modern 
stand points, with modem notions, oriteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
mg values. This has not enabled os, in any just measure, to understand muon less 
? Civilisation (not oonfined to India bat, possibly, reaching some of its 
m “ ,8 cormtryr) whioh was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
k* 0 ^ e P re ®® n t 0 d as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
c*.i ias, n^ hrc li ng ^ a lo , D & lon S “arch, at last brought us to oar present 
SH*.-*, The ideology, plan and methods of that anoient civilisation we have 
wSaS?* £s»E£2! y 2?® r, BhtIy understood. Maoh of that civilisation we still 

theolomM ooa818t iP? of Ravage" magio, meaningless ritualism, 

lmwl™r vi or, L de .aap^rition. 8ide by side with all this we find, 

muoh that« P i‘ 10 ^ phy ’ deepea , t “jahoism and purest ethics. There is also 
that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human material 
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and mundane progress. This seems to ns a carious medley of what is nearly the 
highest and what is about the lowest But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great of 
India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies oonld only cut off a smalt slioe of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest but could not digest His steam-roller of oonqaest 
speedily developed “war-weariness" on the plains of the Panjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his battles 
in India, but it had not beon an “easy walk-over" with him. 

CsAHnnaouFiA and Asoka 

. After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically went to 
pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself too powerful 
“ r the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the saored Land 
of the Five-Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by the armies of 
Cbandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek which made him 
the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. Megasthenes, who 
was sent by Seleuous as an ambassador to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuable reoord of the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an eloquent and admir- 
mg testimony to the high order of material and moral oivilisation attained by the 
Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high oivilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in oommeroe with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times suoh as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. Chandragupta’s son 
was Bindusara who was suooeaed by Asoka 1269—231 B. O.), who was, undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for tho material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Numerous ediots and inscriptions reoord the noble and glorious 
achievements of his reign whiob, in its later stages, left the bloody path of war and 
conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fruitful task of the moral and 
spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and our fellow-beings. With commend¬ 
able oatholioity and tolerauoe, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial authority and power^ he exercised that authority ana power for the purpose 
of transforming undhism, which had been more or less a local scot in the Ganges 
Valley, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign 
is therefore rightly held to be an epoch in the history of tne world. His ediots also 
show the man. his ideals and his methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the cement of the great Mauryva Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms like Baoteria ana Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New raoes (the Yuen-ohi) came in a surge of migration 
which swept all before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of 
North-west India oame ondor their influenoe. 

Gutta Dynastt 

Kanishka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Bnddhistio religion. Under him the Kushau branch of the 
Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, some¬ 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth century the centre of political influenoe in India was again shifted to 
Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. Samuaragupta, who 
rnled for fifty yearB, and his son Cbandragupta, greatly distinguished themselves not only 
in war but in the sphere of peaoefnl and fruitful administration, promoting general.pros¬ 
perity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, a glorious tribute to 
which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. According to his testimony, their 
Empires were vast and their administration inst, enlightened. Towards the end of the 
fifth century—when the White Huns from Central India began to pour themselves 
into India—the sun of the Gupta dynasty set (during whose regime, it should be noted, 
there had been a revival and reoonstruotion of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanioal 
culture as ovidenoed especially by the literature of the Paranas ; but this _ reviving 
process was, very largely, a proeess of quiet adaptation and peaoefnl assimilation). 
More than a century naa elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose 
- another great and enlightened monaroh who could emulate with no mean sueoess the 
greatest of the Indian rulers in historical times—Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who _ con¬ 
solidated his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning 
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of the seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of nis 
times has been left by a Chinese, Huon Tsiang by name. In that, India is still painted 
in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India. 

After the death of Harsha. aud gradnaltylwith the emergence of India into what 
may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty kingdoms rose ike 
mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but such events were few and 
far between. In the South of India was boing enacted a very interesting but involved 
drama in which the Andhras, Pallavas, Chalukyas and Cholas were the prinoipal aotors. 
Hashmere in the north, Kanauj in the Doab and Bengal in the east were also alive 
with many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and social interest 
Bnt we shall not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event in the 
confusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even 
in passing was the rise of the Rajput power upon which the mautile of the old caste 
of Kshatriyas (the warrior and ruling caste) fell, and which was the ohieE opposi.ion 
that the waves of Mahommedau invasion ooming one after another ever 6ince the 
second quarter of the 7th. century had to encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzarat, 
Malwa, Ajmer, Kananj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new drama 
of Rajput ascendency—a darma so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble 
heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have ever 
since lived in human memory as models which future generations of patriots in any 
, country might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne dowa in 
Northern India by the end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that 
animated it survived the crash of the Hindn Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which 
Prithvi Raj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the 
Hindu rulers, had held sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were 
still factors to reckon with in the days of the great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, Shahja- 
han and Anrangzib. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitu¬ 
tes one of the proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won; -that the first Mohammedan impact was in 
the seventh flfentury shortly after tne passing away of the Prophet, and a Mohammed¬ 
an kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th century. 
Even this did not mean either a complete or a final subjugation of India. And there 
is another thing to be noted. Hinda Power fell not because its resistance was weak 
and its opposition timid, but because it did not possess sufficient compactness, aud its 
bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate tact, strategy and disci¬ 
pline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack of 
political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a “dark” Age. In the Gnpta period and in the centuries before and after, a 
marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. The 
old Vedio scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas or “castes” and 
the four Ashramas or “stages" of life) was being transformed through a process of 
adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more comprehensive and 
at the same time more complex. The influence of Buddhism, Hellenism and that of 
the Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations in many important direc¬ 
tions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. The gradual assimilation 
of Bndhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest importance. The Vedio religion 
survived but it was transformed. The Puranas and Tantras renewed and gave a now 
expression to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain of literature, art (both useful and 
fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and metaphysics, these centuries were also 
productive of fruits that were and still are of the greatest interest and value. Great 
poets like Halidas and Bhayabhnti, and great philosophers like Shankaraoharyya and 
Ramanuja, and also other pioneers and masters in other fields, formed a galaxy of men 
of genius and talents which showed that an age of political dis-eqnilibrium and oon- 
fnsion in India was yet not necessarily an age of onltural deprossion and darkness and 
social disruption. Tne soul of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage 
in spite of her troubled politics. 
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But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of these periods is 
more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well-known. One special 
feature, which is not always olearly recognised and to which we should like to draw 
attention, is this. From the twelfth century right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and exeon- 
non, was never like dead or even dyiDg. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
lika Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratab, Shivaii and theJPeshwas in the west (we 
do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, proudly lift their 
beads and ohallenge the authority of the great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, 
wo, there flonishea many great Hindu administrators, ministers, governors, generals and 
financiers. In short, during the Mohammedan era the Hindu genius was not at its best, 
but it was not quite decadent. 

Tim Mohammedan Bole 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the soeptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithvirai after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represont the normal oonrse of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan raters. But the Great Moghuls wore as muoh “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathens”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussulmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s 'offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation or the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also 
and even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. 
The religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points— 
e. g. in Sufism and Vedantio mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to whioh folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a oommon dialect (Urdu or Hindusthaui) was evolved between the two 
in Northern India whioh gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Musio, Architecture eto. was also fruitful 
of very fine results. India’s wealth attracted the trade and oommeroe of the whole 
oivilised world. In fact, Amerioa or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutch and 
Portugese traders all came and sorambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master¬ 
ful monarohs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of the country was 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy—down to the 
autonomy of the village units—to adequately function. Even petty looal chiefs—like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Saivaji 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he oould implement.his high political aspira¬ 
tions. It was the very large measure of looal autonomy and looal initiative that existed 
that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of the king¬ 
doms of Hyder Ail and the Nizam in the south. And British Power in India in its 
rise to paramonntoy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1699, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this’association was granted a 
royal oharter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading ooncern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies", whioh were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to tne Board of Direotora at home. In oourse of time, 
however, ohiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the faoe of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarohy and unrest in the land, it established . military garrison 
of defence whioh soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some deoisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. Frenoh intrigue 
failed and Frenoh rivalry praotioally died down in India. One of the most decisive 
battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was won with tho aid of 
faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal It is worthy 
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of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
d rilling co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even, daring the critical 
period of tne Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during the “ordeal" of the last Great War. The maohinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from to time modified 
by Acts of Parliament (1773, 1784; ana the Charter Aots of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a Governor-General-in-Counoil was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com¬ 
pany ceased to be a commercial concern and became a political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Aot was passed by whioh the Government 
of India was transferred from the Company to the Crown, and henceforth, the Gov¬ 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. Bat its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament It has not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, bat its motions, resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance nnder the Aot of 1919, a binding effect on 
the Government 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, bat the “reward” 
that came in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her “a progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, tne stages and times of whioh were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone, was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Aot of 1919, whioh is still in aotoal function though it 
has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parlia¬ 
mentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that Aot 
dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where the 
“nation-building” subjects were “transferred" to Ministers (not responsible however to 
the legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved”. In praotioe the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office under 
the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more than a 
complication of the administrative maohinery whioh became, in consequence, more cum¬ 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary nnder the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with non-official 
majorities, bat this placed little power, for construction or even for obstruction, in the 
hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals proceeded to work the soheme. the 
main body of nationalist forces, as represented by tine Indian National Congress, would 
not at first even look at it But some time later, under the guidance of Mr. C. R, 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed whioh entered the legislatures, both provinoiaf and 
central, in telling numbers, and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a little emba¬ 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
- provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the 
system has worked, thoagh not satisfactorily even according to official appreciation. 
We need not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White (Statutory 
Simon Commission, to whioh even the habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend 
their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, 
and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India oomplete 
Independence or Pnrna Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedienoe followed to create 
“sanctions nnder the leadershiy of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm 
of Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Hound Table idea was broached • 
rather too late; but Mahatma Gandhi, after conolading what is known as the Gandhi- 
Lrwin Pact, joined the Conference snbseqnently. The results of the deliberations of 
that body fell short of the Oongress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its 
offer of co-operation. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 


Oa the 28th. December, 1935, the Indian National Congress com¬ 
pleted fifty years of its life. On that date in 1885, 72 men from 
or . .. . ... „ different parts of India, speaking different languages, 

tin 0 * wearing different dresses, gnided by differing traditions, 
Congress assembled in the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathsala Hall in 
Bombay to evolve an unity of life, thought and con- 
duet out of the diversities of Indian life— an India, one, whole, and 
indivisible. Starting out as a thin stream like unto that which one 
witnesses at the Gongotri in the heart of the Himalayas, the Indian 
Renaissance of the 19th. century, precipitated by methods of British 
administration and enlightenment, has broadened out, as the Ganges 
has done, into a mighty stream by contributions from various move¬ 
ments of awakening and uplift from right and left. 'And, from out of 
the abundant flow of its sweeping life newer channels of activity have 
been cat to irrigate and enrich hitherto nntapped and unorganised 
centres of life. The Indian National Congress ' represents one such 
channel of awakened life. 


On the occasion of the “Golden Jubilee” of the Congress the story 
of its rise and growth has been broadcasted far and wide both in and 
outside the country. Leaders of thought, orators and speakers, minis- 
trels of nationalism, authors and journalists have sought to bring ont 
of the storied past the life-work of the men and women who laid ont 
the roads on which the present generation walk with more assurance 
and intrepidity. This new courage and wider vision has been generated 
and acquired as the result of the spade work of men and women, 
Indian and European, who are to-day only a memory of far-off things, 
but to whom belonged the credit of the New India that has risen 
over the consciousness of our people. 

Some glimpses of the developments that have culminated in the 
Indian National Congress should find a place in the pages of'the 
“Indian Annual Register*', if the problems which at present 
Contort of con f° ao d the intelligence of men in our country were to 
"India be understood and properly handled and solved. For this 
purpose it would be necessary to hark back to the early 
days of “John” Company, and trace the processes and effects of the 
various measures of consolidation and enlightenment adopted by the 
new rulers of the country. Rajput and Marhatta had wrecked the 
Moghul empire, but were themselves wrecked when they clashed 
against the might and wit *of the British. This process had been com¬ 
pleted by 18 L8. The Moslem Nawabs and governors of provinces who 
offered less than lip-service to the Emperor at Delhi and set up prac¬ 
tically independent kingdoms did not show better stamina or fight. 
The Khalsa organized by the Sikhs was as unsuccessful. The conquest 
of India was almost a walk-over, if we are to trust to the words of 
5 
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Sir John Seeley who said that the British acquired India in a “fit of 
absent-mindedness”. However, an organisation of traders, of “factors 
and clerks” became rulers of the country. Capture of political power 
by a foreign people is no mere transfer of ruling authority from the 
hands of one set of people to those of another. It entails revolution¬ 
ary changes in every department in the life of the subject population. 
With all the good-will in the world the new rulers cannot help affec¬ 
ting and influencing the life and thought of the ruled, in undermining, 
unknowingly and imperceptibly perhaps, their social usages, econo¬ 
mic institutions and organizations. The relf-interest of the ruling race 
may aho consciously work to this end. Their conceit of superiority and 
contempt for the subject people and for the weaknesses of their social 
life that had led to their defeat—both these feelings impel them 
instinctively to ignore or minimise any virtue that may inform the 
thought and conduct of the people under their rule. This has been 
the universal experience in the relationship between the rulers and the 
ruled when they happen to be aliens to one another. The foreign 
rulers are ignorant ; the subject people is ever afraid. Ignorance and 
fear give a twist to the relation between the two which no generosity 
or good-will can straighten out or set right. This unnatural state of 
things causes material and spiritual losses to both the parties which it 
has been the duty of statesmanship to seek to make good. Indo-British 
relation has been passing through this test these one hundred and 
seventy-five years. 


When the Hast India Company got a foot-hold in the country 
From Trader 88 rulers of particular patches in it, their officers had 
to Ruler no time to think of anything else than “getting rich 
quick”. The result is expressed in Dean Inge’s words: 

“The first impetus _ fto the industrial revolution in Britain) was given by the 

B 'er of Bengal which, after the victories of Clive, flowed into the country in a 
stream for about thirty years. This ill-gotten wealth played the same part 
in stimulating England's industries as the “five milliards” exhorted from Franoe did 
for Germany after 1870”. 

While enriching themselves by all manner of means, the Company’s 
officers did not bother themselves with the internal administration of 
the conntry. The first shock that ronsed the British people to their 
responsibilities as rulers in India was the famine of 1769-70 which 
swept away more than a crore of people, a third of the entire popula¬ 
tion of the province of Bengal. The famine played havoo in the 
western districts of Bengal proper and the eastern districts of Bihar. 
The decrease in the popalation did not lower the land-revenue demands 
of the Company ; and from Warren Hastings to Lord Cornwallis, for 
about twenty years, it was one long-drawn effort to make the Zamindar 
B j l revenae Pay up—proof of which is indirectly afford- 

ed by Sir William Hunter’s description of an ideal Collector—“The 
realization of revenae formed the Collector’s paramount duty, and on 
ms success xu this respect rather than on the prosperity of the people, 
. ? e P u tabou as an officer depended”. The administrative polioy 
indicated above was changed by the Permanent Settlement of land 
revenue with which is associated the name of Lord Cornwallis. It 
precipitated a revolution -in the social and economic life of the 
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province which has come home to roost after more than one hundred 
and thirty years. 

The famine of 1769-70 had caused 'the ruin of two-thirds of the old 
Disintegration of aristocracy of Lower Bengal'. To the rest, somehow 
Economic Life existing. Lord Cornwallis’ land settlement dealt a death¬ 
blow, sp to say. In the Bengal Administration Report of 1872-73, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Campbell, recalls these facts : 

“The Government demand was then one which left a margin of profit, but small 
compared with that given to Zemindars in modern days. There was wide-spread 
default in the payment of the Government dues, and extensive consequent sales of 
estates or _ parts of estates for recovery of arrears under the unbending system 
introduced in 1793. In 1796-97, lands bearing a total revenue of sikka Rs, 14, 18. 
75o were sold for arrears of revenue, and, in 1797-98, the revenue of land so sold 
amounted to sikka Rs. 22,74,076. By the end of the century the greater portions of 
the estates of the Nadiya, Rajshabi, Bishanpur, and Dinajpur Raias had been alien¬ 
ated, The Burdwan estate was seriously crippled, and the Birbnum Zamindari was 
completely ruined. A host of smaller zamindars shared the same fate. In fact, it is 
scarcely too mnch to say that within the ten years that followed the Permanent 
Settlement a complete revolution took place in the constitution and ownership of the 
estates which formed the subject of the settlement’'. 

The smaller fry fared no better. The resumption of “Lakheraj” 
lands formed part of the Cornwallis Settlement (1793); in 1819 the 
net was drawn tighter, the process completing in 1828, when the small¬ 
est of the spawns could not and did not escape. 

The same story of dispossession and relinquishment can be found 
in the Ryotwari tracts in Madras and Bombay. Letters and remons¬ 
trances from the Company’s officials addressed to the Court of Directors 
in London bear witness to the havoc created all over. Colonel Munro 
(later Sir Thomas, Governor of Madras) is credited with being the 
inangnrator of the Ryotwari system of land revenue settlement. His 
opinion on his own system should be regarded as final judgment. He 
said that the Ryotwari assessment was "considerably higher than it ought 
to be, and higher than it ever had been, or than could be realized as 
long as there are bad crops and poor Ryots" ; to protect the interest 
of the Government in the assessment involved "oontinnal interference 
with the cultivators, and a constant exercise of domiciliary control.” 
In a particular report (dated 25th August, 1805) he stated that "if every . 
restraint on their (Ryots’) inclination were removed, they would probably 
throw,up one-fourth of the land in cultivation.” 

Thus between the Zemiudari and the Ryotwari settlements was the 
economic life of the people, based on land, disorganised^ 

Side by side, the industries of the country were being submerged 
under the flood of machine-made goods entering-the country under 
the aegis of an administration which was a trading and profiteering 
institution -as well. The Indian indigenous textile, 

R Art* and ia ” ship-building and other ‘‘luxury” industries (were ruined. 

Industrie* Cotton piece-goods sent from India to Great Britaiu 
fell from 1,266, 608 pieces in 1814 to 356,086 in 1835 ; 
while British cotton exports to India rose from 8,18,208 yards in 
1814 to 5,17,7 7,277 yards in 1835. The same story of fall and rise 
is registered in the value of ootton goods exported and imported. 
In 1815 India sent cotton goods of the value of above 2 crores 
rupees to.Britain, and in 1832 of the value of 15 lakhs only. As against 
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this, Britain exported to India in 1815 cotton goods to the value of 4 
Jakhs only; in 1832 the figure rose to rnpoes 60 lakhs. Deprived of 
State patronage or protection the ship-bnilding industry in India could 
not stand the competition of Britain. Ramesh Chandra Dutt records 
in his “India ia the Vic l orian Age” the progressive decline of the 
industry. 

“In 1795-96 six ships were built iu Calcutta with tonnage of 4105 tons, and five 
large vessels of 500 to 600 tons were on the stocks. 

In 1797-’98 several vessels were launohed from the dock-yards of Calcutta.”. 

By the middle of the 19th. Centnry the industry had become sub¬ 
ject for historical research in Calcutta and Chittagong, the other 
part of the province. 

The ruin of Indian industries through the pressure of the “new 
industrialism” of the ruling power in the country is illustrative of the 
tendency of things and not exhaustive of the full story. The statistics 
that have been quoted above appear so precise and natural. But it 
requires an effort of imagination at this distance of time to translate 
them into terms of flesh and blood, to recapture the condition of 
unemployment, misery, sickness of body and soul of millions of men, 
women and children. Speaking of an identical development in Britain 
itself as a result of the first onslaught of Industrialism on her insti- 
tions, a historian writes : “It is a piteous Btory, this of the quick, 

unprepared, nnsoftened transformation of a people’s life.But 

• in the case of Britain the law of compensation had opportunity to 
work in “the. wealth and glory of I the few and the misery of the 
many”. As pioneer in the ubo of steam in the textile and iron manu¬ 
facturing industries, and its application to land and sea carriage, 
Britain became the greatest imperial nation in the world, which posi¬ 
tion she held unchallenged almost to the cataclysmic years of the 
Great War (1914-1918). The grandeur and glory of an imperial 
destiny secured^ by a tiny island in North Atlantic reconciled the many 
to the deprivations and privations of their lives, and blinded the 
privileged few to the “England of the poor”, to the “black abyss 
which lay under the surface of England’s wealth”. Both the few and 
the many in India had none of these .consolations and compensations. 

The revenue and economic policies pursued by the East India 
Company under the. inspiration of British ideas and the dictation of 
i.i 14 i n , British interests disrupted India’s social and economic ins- 
mante in Britain” ^tutions. A certain measures of breakdown was 

and India inevitable under the circumstances. And, to the historian 
passing in review these developments a hundred years 
after, both the rulers and the ruled appear to be helpless victims of the 
impersonal forces of social and economic evolution. In the case of our 
rulers, however, they could not bnild better than they knew. Thinking 
British institutions the best for the pnrpose of an ordered society, 
they imported them wholesale, ignorant of, and ignoring and disturbing 
thesocial equilibrium and .the hierarchy of economic arrangements that 
held up society in India. The m en of the generation who pioneered 
these measures in this country knew not or had forgotten how in their 
own country the commonwealth of farmers” had been usurped by 
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landlords enclosing “oommon lands”, entailing great sooial changes,'thus 
described by Prof. Ramsay Muir : 

“The big landlords were adding field after field, the email holders were slowly 
disappearing. English rural society was ceasing to be the homogenous society 
without sharp oleavages between olass and class, .a gnlf was gradually open¬ 

ing between a mass of landless labourers on the one hand, and on the other a group 
of great landholders and olass of capitalist ^farmers.” 

The social effect of the Cornwallis Settlement partakes of something 
of this character, as recognised .as early as 1820 by Sir Edward 
Colebrooke : 

“The errors of the Permanent Settlement were two-fold ; first, in the sacrifice of 
what may be denominated the yeomanry, by merging all village-rights, whether of 
property or of occupancy in the all devouring recognition of the Zamiodar’s permanent 
property in the soil ; and, secondly, in the sacrifice of the peasantry by one sweeping 
enactment, whioh left the Zaminder to make his settlement with them on such terms 
as he might ohoose to require". 

The breakdown in the “communal” system of economic organiza¬ 
tion that had prevailed in our country and which had been re¬ 
presented by the craft-guilds, threw men on their own resources, depri¬ 
ved them of the protection of the joint family system which was a sort 
of non-official unemployment provision ; it exposed the people to the 
competition of all the world, a world of industries, employing a new 
and un-UDderstood technique of production and distribution, the rami¬ 
fications of which few could understand, and fewer control or regulate. 
Faced by such a situation Indian arts, industries and crafts dwindled . 
silently, and the artisans followed the same fate without protest The 
sooial and economic effects of the measures started under the auspices 
of our new rulers stare us in the face to-day ; and rulers and ruled 
loudly lament the decay of industry and increasing pressure on the 
land, speak of rural disintegration as major problems of India’s econo¬ 
mic and social life. This is how history revenges herself on men’s 
pretensions to wisdom. This is the rhythm of history. 

The economic break-down had repurcussioDs on the social life of 
the people. Some of these measures were inevitable for purposes of 
consolidation of the power and interests of the new 
Policy of rulers. But even for that pnrpose, not only was the 
Enlightenment supine and passive acquiescence of the subject popula¬ 
tion necessary, their enlightened co-operation was 

sought to be enlisted as well. To this problem of enlightenment the 
East India Company turned their attention with great hesitation and 
much misgiving. Till 1813, they “did not recognize the promotion of 
education among the natives of India as part of its duty or concern”. 
For, to quote Monier-Williams, “the rulers feared the evil consequences 
of education for the ruled, and the ruled anticipated no good 

results for themselves”. The rulers and the ruled could not 
forget that they were “separated by almost every conceivable circum¬ 
stance of alienation”, to quote the words from an addresB presented 
to Lord William Bentick.- They ruled over them and ‘‘trafficked” 

with the people, but did not understand them, nor did the 

ruled understand the character of the rulers. In circumstance like 
these “the dangerous consequence to our power in this country from 
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imparting instruction to the natives” was hotly debated among English¬ 
men, in Britain and India. Apart from political considerations the 
authorities wore apprehensive that any system of education initiated 
by them or conducted by missionaries eager to utilize educational 
institutions as a potent means of conversion to Christianity might 
create irremediable dissatisfaction and complications. But the time 
forces were fighting against their fears and policies. On the occasion 
of the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1813, a clause was 
inserted in the Act which is regarded as “the first legislative admission 
of the right of education in India to participate in the public reve¬ 
nues”. For, by this time the rulers had been able to persuade them¬ 
selves that they had a mission to carry out in this country, the 
mission of opening out the minds of the people of India to the great 
truths of their faith and culture to the mutual advantage of both the 
peoples. This faith finds expression in the following words fouud in 
the Charter Act of 1813 : 

“It is the duty of this country to promote the introduction of useful knowledge 
and of religion and of moral improvement, and that facilities be offered by law to 
persons who are desirous of going to and remaining in India to accomplish this 
benevolent design”. 

The people of India had also by that time acknowledged the sup¬ 
eriority of the ruling race in every department of action and know¬ 
ledge. The uph lders of the older native traditions 
°^ c among Hindus and Muslims could not throw up from 

Defeat amoDg themselves any one who could challenge the 

pretensions of the ruling race ; they retired to their 
huts, leaving the moulding of the life and thought of their people to 
these new-comers. They nursed a couceit of superiority, it is true, but 
it lacked any strength of conviction, and was not supported by know¬ 
ledge. The Hindus were the first to capitulate, body and soul; the 
Moslems took another half a century to throw up their hands. On 
the thresh Id of this development stands Raja Ram Mobun Roy. The 
ev lution of his mind and attitude towards British rule and all that 
it stood for may be accepted as representative of the generation that 
made India what it to-day is. That evolution is expressed in his 
own words: 

, “.I proceeded on my travels, and passed through different countries, chiefly 

within, bat some beyond, the bounds of Hindoostan, with a feeling of great aversion 
to the establishment of British Power in India. When I had reached the age of 

twenty, my father recalled me,... - after which I first saw and began to 

associate with Europeans, and soon after maae me tolerably acquainted with their 
Jaws and form of government. Finding them generally more intelligent, more steady 
and moderate in their conduct, I gave up my prejudice against them, and became 
molined in their favour, feeling persuaded that their rale, though a foreign voke, 
would lead more speedily and Barely to the amelioration of the native inhabi¬ 
That generation accepted the logic of defeat, and agreed to be 
docile and apt pupils of the system introduced by the ruling race so 
that disciplined, organized, a^d regimented by it, they might in the 
fulness of time outgrow that system. The English biographer of Raja 
Rim Mohan Roy accepted this iuterpretatiou of the acquiescence 
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of the natives of India in British rule, when she (Miss Collet) 
wrote: 

“The prospeot of an educated India, of an India approximating to European stand¬ 
ards of culture, seems to have never been long absent from Rammohun’s mind : and- 
he did, however vaguely, claim in advance for his countrymen the political rights 
whioh progress in civilization inevitably involves. Here, again, he stands forth as the 
tribune and prophet of New India. 

The opinion that British domination of India was a period of poli¬ 
tical tutelage persisted as far down as 1905, In Bankim Chandra's 
Ananda-Mutt this feeling and this opinion is expressed 
Political tutelage j n vivid and compelling language ; in Gopal Krishna 

under Britain Gokhale’s Servant of India Society British rule was 
accepted as a dispensation of Providence. Something of 
such a belief impelled Lord Macaulay to throw his weight , and prestige to 
the initiation of the policy of Anglicizing education in India which, 
he hoped, would produce a race ‘ Indian in blood and colour, but 
English iu tastes, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect”, who would, 
by the bond of obligation and gratitude, be the pillars of Britain's far- 
flung empire, the dusky standard-bearers of her mission to the East. 

What be said in depreciation of the learning and intellectual heri¬ 
tage of the East—of a shelf of European books containing more know¬ 
ledge than the whole host of Eastern manuscripts—has kept np 
an estrangement which mast have been his purpose to bridge over. 
The maiden belief of the early British Liberals in the Bnpreme efficacy 
of European science and culture and their right of free entrance to 
every country irrespective of the wishes and inclinations of the peoples 
concerned was still green when Macaulay perpetrated that bombast; 
he forgot that the Indian mind was not “a blank sheet of paper on 
which anything could be written by any man®, A ceutury later the. 
effects of that forgetfulness is being sought to be neutralized by 

proposals of educational reconstruction which are “designed....to 

adapt the whole system (of education)~ in (to ?) the social and econo¬ 
mic back-ground of the people”, to quote the words of a Bengal 
Government Resolution 1935, presaging a new orientation to popular 
education in the province. But when in 1835 Lord William Bentick’s 
government declared that ‘‘the greit object of the British Government 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and science amongst 
the natives of India” and that “all the funds appropriated for purposes 
of educatiou would be best employed on English education alone®, they 
believed that the education of the higher classes must have precedence 
over that of the masses ; it was hoped that the former, their minds 
illumined by the new enlightenment and liberalised by it, would carry 
and transfer the light that they had received and benefit ted from to the 
cottages of their neighbours. Sir Charles Wood's Despatch of 1854 
which historians call the “charter” of education in India called for a 
re-consideration of Indu-British education policy by acknowledging that 
there had been “too exclusive a direction of the efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment towards providing the means of acquiring a very high degree of 
education for a smaller number of natives of India drawn for the most 
part from what we should here call the higher classes.” Since that 
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time Indian education has zig-zagged between the claims of the classes 
and the needs of the masses. 

We have been taught to believe that the initiation of what may 
be called the Macanlay-Bentick scheme of education was a great step 
forward in popularizing modern education in India. Bather, 
Pre-BritUh jj. ghoul, j he regarded as a few Bteps backwards, perhaps 
w ith the intention of a bigger lump forward. For history, 

uc * facts recorded in the “Journals’ and reports ' of the early 
British historians and enquirers show that when the British were 
laying the foundations of their rule in this country in the Becond half 
of the 18th- century and the first two decades of the 19th-, the whole 
country was studded over with institutions for primary and higher 
education. “The English found in India a wide-spread system of 
elementary and higher education, of which the former was mainly 
practical, and the latter mainly literary, philosophical and religious”, 
writes F. W Thomas. Results of enquiries initiated by Sir Thomas 
Monro, as Governor of Madras in 1821, show that “in a population of 

1, 28, 50, 941, there were actually 1,84,170 students (.probably about 

10 per cent of the population of school-going age) attending schools, 
besides those who received instruction - at home 1 *. These enquiries were 
held at a time when “the earlier tradition of national education was 
almost dead”. In a Minute by Lord William Bentick dated 20th 
January, 1835, suggesting the desirability of an enquiry into “the actual 
state of Native education, that is, of that which is carried on, as it 
probably has been for centuries, entirely under Native management 1 ', 

appears the following : “.that in 1823 _ there existed in the 

Madras territories no less than 12,498 institutions for education, 
supported partly by the endowments of Native Princes, but chiefly by 
the voluntary contributions of the people”. Bengal and Behar bad a 
similar tale to tell. Mr. W. Adam was commissioned to take a survey 
of educational facilities in Bengal and Behar- In his first report sub* 
mitted in 1835, he speaks of “Indigenous Elementary Schools” as 
follows: 

“By this description are meant those schools in which instruction in the elements 
of knowledge is communicated, and which have been originated and supported by the 
Natives themselves, in contra-distinction from those that are supported by Religions 
or Philanthropic Societies, The number of snoh schools in Bengal is supposed to be 
very great. A distinguished member of the General Committee of Pablio Instruction . 
in a minute on the sabject expressed the opinion that if one rnpee per mensem were 
expended on each existing village schools in the Lower Provinces, the amount 
would probably fall little short of 12 lakhs of rupees per annum. This supposes that 
there are 1,00,000 suoh schools in Bengal and Behar. and assnming the population of 
those two provinces to be 4,00,00,000 there would be a village school for every 400 
persons”. 

In the absence of any available data to determine the proportion 
of school-going children, or of children capable of going to schools, or 
of children of the age at which, according to the custom of the 
country, it is usual to go to school, the writer of the report instituted 
a comparison between conditions in Prussia where a census had been 
taken, and those in Bengal and Behar to arrive at some reliable 
figurea of the juvenile student population o' the latter. He 
found that in a population 1,22,56,725 in Prussia, the number of 
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children capable of receiving education was 19,23,000, three- 
sevenths of the number of children under fourteen years of age. This 
givea for Bengal and Behar on an average a village school for every 
€3 children of the school-going age, including boys and girls. Mr. 
Adam fonnd no “indigenons girls’ school”, and deducting the number 
of girls from those of the school-going age, he reached the conclusion 
that there was “an indigenous elementary school for every 31 or 32 
boys”. The estimate of 1,00,000 such schools in Bengal and Behar 
was oonfirmed by the consideration of the number of villages in those 
provinces, which had been officially estimated at 1,50,748. The writer 
concedes that the figures he enumerates were only “distant approxi¬ 
mations” to the real state of things. But he asserts that-* 

“. it will still appear that the system of village sohools ia extensively 

prevalent ; that the desire to give education to their- male ohildren must be deeply 
seated in the minds of parents even of the humblest classes ; and that these are the 
institutions, closely interwoven as they are with the habits of the people and the 
customs of the couatry, through which primarily, although not exclusively, we may 
hope to improve the morals and intellect of the Native population.” 

Thus were the foundations of enlightenment as a buttress of im¬ 
perial consolidation sought to be strengthened by spreading it amongst 
the widest commonalty. Mr. W- Adam came into touch with all sorts 
and conditions of men, ia the rural parts of the province in coarse of 
his enquiry, and he could well gauge the innermost mind of the people 
in relation to the administration. He advised '“wary treading” even in 
measures of uplift and sincere help ; he put it down that “the utmost 
that can be said of native society in general, even in its most favour¬ 
able aspect, is that there U no hostility, but in place of it a cold, 
dead, apathetio indifference which would lead the people to change 
masters to-morrow without a struggle or a sign”. The conqueror’s 
spirit, the pride of domination, on the one hand, and the fears and 
prejudices of native society on the other had between them combined to 
raise a barrier ofisuspicion. This barrier could be palled down only by the 
Government initiating “comprehensive measures for the promotion and 
right direction of national education”, education in consonance with 
national prepossessions, traditions and prejudices. This education would 
enlist the services of the young men of the higher classes who were being 
turned out of the colleges in ever-increasing numbers. Wisely bandied, 
the extension of vernacular education would place the Government in 
friendly relations with every city, town and hamlet, with every head of 
a family, with every instructor of youth, and with the entire jnvenile 
population gradually developing into the adult population of the coun¬ 
try s it would constitute a chain the links of * which would be found 
in every village and at every hearth. This, in brief, was the prospect 
which Mr. W. Adam called up before the Government in pressing for 
the acceptance of his proposals. 

The apostles of enlightenment, of the reconstruction of life and 
ancient people in the moulds imported from Europe, had 
hoped that Western education would confirm the then 
political and social order, strengthen British rale and 
the leadership of the native aristocracy. This hope very 
soon proved vain and futile. The spirit of criticism 
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and revolt against traditional life and conduct which the new en¬ 
lightenment had encouraged, soon learnt to spare no authority, sacred or 
profane. The socio-religious revolt and revolution presaged an order 
and quality of mind which would be less disposed to regard ah execu¬ 
tive order as a decree of Providence, and would be more conscious of 
positive rights secured by statutes and enforceable in law. Though 
this habit of mind might speak of these rights as inherent in British 
citizenship, the rights of men did not take long to crop up and assert 
their individuality and indefeasibility. It took three quarter of a cen¬ 
tury to complete this full cycle of evolution. As in ether fields of 
activity so in helping to evolve a watchful public and political life in 
India, open and organised, Baja Ham Mohan Hoy acted as the pioneer. 
Aronnd him gathered men who fought for justice and equity in society 
and state, and organised themselves for the redress of the grievances 
of their people and the assertion of their rights as citizens—Dwarka- 
nath Tagore, Homanath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Tara Charan 
Chakravorty, succeeded by Ham Gopal Ghosh, Dakshminaranjan 
Mukherjee, Harish Chandra Mukherjee and Hev* K. M. Banerjee. Haja 
Ham Mohun Hay was a realist in politics ; he recognized and acknow 
ledged the need of “many years of British domination 7 ' in India. But 
he could imagine a time when it would serve the British empire better 
to have India “as a willing province, an ally of British empire or 
troublesome and annoying as a determined enemy 77 . He could think 
of such a possibility: 

“Supposing that hundred years hence the Native character becomes elevated from 
the constant intercourse with Europeans and the acquirement of general and politi¬ 
cal knowledge as _ well as of modern arts and sciences, is it possible that they will 
not have the spirit as well as the inclination to resist effectually any unjust and 
oppressive measures serving to degrade them in the scale of society”. 


The men who followed the foot-steps of Haja Ham Mohan Boy in 
his endeavours and strivings for social and political reform and pro¬ 
gress worked under the impulse of hope and faith that in process of 
time the rulers would redeem their promises to efface “all distinction 
between conqueror and conquered 77 ; they laboured, encouraged by the 
teachings of their own interpretations of British history. And they 
coaid work and labour in all charity and equanimity of temper. For 
more than two generations they trod their self-choBen path of appealing 
to the good sense and the better nature of their rulers. 

This dependence on the good-will of the rulers for the realization 
of their hopes of political reform and advance had for its corollary 
Indo-Britisb ^ *to®mpt {*>. invite and enlist the sympathy and 

co-operation in 8 n PP°ri of individual British men and women in their 
Politic* cause, both in India and Britain. The name of Mr. 

J* Crawford needs mention in this connection, for he 
was entrusted by Ram Mohun Ray, in 1829, with petitions, signed by 
ilmauB and Muslims, for presentation to both the Honses of Parlia¬ 
ment against the Jury Act passed two years before in the British 
.Parliament. This Act introduced “religions distinctions into the judi¬ 
cial system of the country 77 . “Any Natives, either Hindu or Mahomedan, 

are rendered..,,....subject to judicial trial by Christians, either 

European or Native, while Christians, including Native converts, arc 
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exempted from the degradation of being tried by a Hindu or MusBal- 
man juror, however high he may stand in the estimation of society” ; 
the Act denied to both the Hindus and Moslems “the honour of a 
seat in the Grand Jury even in the trial of fellow Hindus or Mussul¬ 
mans.” Mr. Crawford seems to belong to that fraternity who roam 
over the world, succouring distress, and fighting injustice, thus justify¬ 
ing the faith of man in man. The ideas of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity, associated with the French Revolution, had released a 
liberality of spirit which desired and strove for equality of human 
relations all over the world, irrespective of colour or creed. The 
abolition of slavery in the British empire was owing to some such 
impulse. In their attitude towards the people of India many a British 
politician and administrator shared this humanitarianism. The Marquis 
of Hastings is generally known as a military governor-general ; he 
broke the back of the Marbatta confederacy. He also could think of 
“a time not very remote” when England will “on sound principles of 
policy wish to relinquish the domination which she has gradually and 
unintentionally assumed over this country, and from which she cannot 
at present recede.” This wa3 in 1818. In 1824 Sir Thomas Munro, 
Governor of Madras, could look forward to a time when “it will pro¬ 
bably be best for both countries that the British control over India should 
be gradually withdrawn.” Lord William Bentick, governor-general in 
the early thirties of the last century, was fully conscious of the draw¬ 
backs of British rule in this country. Appearing as a witness before 
a House of Commons Committee (1837) he declared : 

“In many respects the Mahomedans surpassed our rule ; they settled in the coun¬ 
tries which they conquered ; they intermixed aud intermarried with the natives ; 
they admitted them to all privileges ; the interests aud sympathies of the conquerors 
and conquered became identified. Our policy, on the contrary, has been the reverse 
of this. 

About 1838, Dwarkannth Tagore organised an agitation against the 
resumption of lakheraj (rent free) lands, in which we find European 
names, Messrs. Dickens and Turton, leading lawyers. In the same year 
was started the “Landholders’ Society”; Dwarkanath Tagore was Presi■ 
dent, Prasanna Kumar Tagore and W. C. Hurry, the then Editor of 
the “Englishman” were Secretaries. But one British name stands out at 
that period of Indo-British co-operation for the redress of Indian 
grievances and the advancement of the political status of the Indian 
people—that of George Thompson. In 1838 there was dire famine in 
the “Upper Provinces” ; the news of the ravages of starvation and 
death reached Britain. And George Thompson heard India “a-calling”. 
Through his exertions the British India: Society was started in London 
in 1839 with Lord Brougham as President. Thompson’s writings and 
speeches on behalf of the Indian people brought on his head the thun¬ 
ders of the “Edinburgh Review” and other Jingo periodicals. To meet 
these attacks and to make the cause of India more known to the 
British public, he started a monthly—the “British Indian Advocate”. In 
1842 he came to Calcutta on the invitation of “Prince” Dwarkanath 
to study personally on the spot the questions and problems that waited 
solution to make the life of the Indian people self-respectiDg, contended, 
and happy under the British Crowu. An Indian admirer, the editor 
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of some of his Indian speeches, called him “the Father of Political 
Education in India”. Well did he deserve the title. For, he taught 
“Young Bengal” the technique of political agitation, of the study and 
discussion of public questions. Under his inspiration was inaugurated 
the Bengal British India Society in 1843, the object of which was 
proposed to be “the collection and dissemination of information, relating 
to the actual condition of the people of India, and the Laws and 
Institutions and the Besources of the country, and to employ such 
other means of a peaceful and lawful character, as may appear calcu¬ 
lated to secure the welfare, to extend the just rights, and advance the 
interest of all classes of our fellow subjects”. Two European gentlemen, 
Messrs. Speed and Crow, are found among those who proposed or seconded 
the resolutions at the inaugural meeting. It was decided also that the new 
Society would co-operate with that under Lord Brougham for the pro¬ 
motion of Indian interests. The possibilities of this co-operation did 
not suit the taste or interests of a section of Europeans in India 
whose press-organ stigmatized* the London Society as “admirably 
adapted as a receptacle for the resentments of Native Land-holders”. 
The amalgamation of the Landholders' Society and the British India 
Society paved the way of the British India Association (1851). 

Indo British co-operation in politics, however, was getting difficult. 
Young India, nurtured in the colleges, were being rendered unstable 

r ui tiie introduction of the fumes of the “New wine of 

* e Western Learning” into its head; it was learning to look 

Estrangement the dominant race straight in the face; it began to assert 
claims to equality with the ruling race* in the scheme of the 
State-OTganization of the country. These claims put up the back of 
Anglo-India, and rendered it sensitive to the premonitory disturbances 
in the atmosphere in India. An occasion was offered by the Govern¬ 
ment for a burst-up. of racial arrogance. In 1849 they published four 
Draft Acts”, touching the rights and privileges of the European and 
Christian subjects of the Crown in India, distinct from those of the 
Natives of the land. They were ; 

(1) An Act for abolishing: exemption from, the jurisdiction of the East India 
Uompany s courts, hitherto enjoyed by Europeans in India ; 

(2) an Act declaring the Jaw as to the privileges of Her Majesty’s European 
subjects in India ; 

(3) an Act for trial by Jury ; 

(4) an Aot for protection of judicial officers. 


The European community raised a great hue and cry; there were 
gatherings of all the clans at which their “class privileges” were 
aDgnly asserted; Indian . jurors and judges who might, under the 
proposed amendments, sit in judgment on European and Christian 
culprits* were, in anticipation, roundly denounced ; and the character 
of the natives, of the country was traduced, a group of Europeans in 
Benar declaring that under the proposed laws no one would “find 
security against accusation in the inoffensiveness of his own character 
m is country, where the immorality of the population is extreme and 
universal ; the Natives of the country were reminded anew that they 
ere a subject race;, and that it was not in the power of men “to make 
unequals equals . This agitation of the Europeans against the “Black 
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Acts” roused responsive angry feelings in the hearts of educated 
Indians ; and Ram Gopal Ghosh as tribane of the people denounced 
the agitators as a “new breed of Brahmins" who refused to be made 
amenable or subject to the ordinary laws of the land. This denuncia¬ 
tion was a symptom of the rising temper in the educated community 
in India. 

The gulf that separated the Native inhabitants of India and the 
British community sojourning here for purposes of administration as 
... also those who came as traders, merchants, planters, captains 

halted °* industries, miss ; onary proselytisers and educators, had 

Half-way been thinly covered up by good-will on the part of the 

latter and a sense of gratitude on that of the former. The 
education that the former had been receiving had created in them a 
bias in favour of the new rulers and all that they stood for as evan¬ 
gelists of modernism and progress. Liberalism was in the air in the 
West; it was wafted to the East. In religion and society the rulers, 
and the resident European community encouraged this liberalism as a 
solvent of the weaknesses and corruptions of Indian life. But they 
were not prepared to allow it to intrude into the fields of administra¬ 
tion and politios. This policy of reticence finds its best expression in 
the words Sir Alfred Lyall who may be accepted as the representative 
of the better mind of the ruling authority. Said he in one of his 
articles since published in the book—“Asiatic Studies" : 

“We may hope that all reflecting and far-sighted natives of the olass, which we are 
rapidly training ap in large towns in political knowledge and social freedom, 
will perceive that England's prime function in India is at present this, to superint¬ 
end fiie tranquil elevation of the whole moral and intellectual standard. Those who 
are interested in such a change in the ethics of their oountry, in broadening the 
realms of the known and the true, must see how ruinously premature -it is to 
quarrel with the English Government upon details of administration, or even upon 
what are oalled constitutional questions”. 

But the mischief which started with the Anglo-Indian agitation in 
1849, rending the thin cover from over the gulf between the two 
. peoples, was not precipitated by any limited State policy 
Opposition a £ a * n0 fc which the subject population had any wide-awake 
to Equality grievance. The British community in India by their arro¬ 
gance and the language in wbioh they expressed it raised 
this insignificant problem to a wider and higher plane—the plane 
of racial self-respect. The educated Indian community felt compelled 
by their new ideaB of personal and racial honour, induced by the new 
enlightenment, to refuse to compromise on the matter. The adminis¬ 
tration might retreat in face of the intransigience of their nationals, 
as they did in 1849, as also eight years later on the eve of the “Sepoy 
Mutiny". In the latter year the Government attempted to carry out 
the same reform, and was met with the same clamour and opposition; 
the country was treated to the same exhibition of racial arrogance. 
A public meeting was held, and resolutions were passed defamatory of 
Indian character. A petition to the British Parliament was drawn up 
in which the following words found place:— 

“Your petitioners boldy and confidently assert, that no class of Natives is fit to 
be entrusted with oriminal powers over Europeans, being wholly disqualified for the 
das exercise of such powers, by antagonistic feelings, inveterate prejudice of easts, 
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utter want of independence of mind, and of freedom from improper influences of 
all kinds.” 

Thus and then was the foundation of estrangement between Indian 
and Briton laid in the middle of the last century. The Sepoy Mutiny 
with its brutalities and terrorisms worsened conditions. It was thought 
and hoped* however, that the outburst being an abnormal episode in a 
long-drawn political maladjustment, the tension of ^feeling generated 
thereby would have but a temporary tenure. We find Lord Lawrence 
as governor-general writing to bis friends in Britain about this bitter¬ 
ness, his helplessness in face of it, and of his hopes of a better time. 
Irritation of feelings roused by frankly political considerations do not 
give rise to permanent bitterness. But the feeling that was stirred by 
the Government attempt at bringing European culprits to the judg¬ 
ment seat of Indian Magistrates and Judges had elsewhere its rise, as 
manifested by the doggrel when the first Indian was appointed a 
judge of the High Court at Calcutta: 

“A sop to the Bengali, 

to English minds a wrench. 

Our rulers thought it right to raise, 

One native to the Bench”. 

This attitude of the British community in India the administrators 
found themselves unable to control or regulate. Both these factors 
imparted the first astonished shock of repulsion felt by the 
Ubeit Bill educated Indian against the order of things, educational and 
Agitation cultural, that had followed British rule in India. The dis¬ 
illusionment reached its climax nearly thirty years after at 
the time of Lord Ripon when what is known in history as the “Ilbert 
Bill’* was before the Legislative Council. It was introduced by 8ir 
Courtney Ilbert on the 2nd February, 1883. And the storm burst. Not 
clearing the atmosphere. But darkening the prospect of Indo-British 
amity for a long day. Men of the generations that have followed 
inherited the memories of those days, making things difficult, if not 
almost insoluble. What those memories were and what have they 
meant to educated Indians, we will let an Anglo-Indian writer to 
describe, before a narration of those excited events is attempted. Lord 
Ripon’s Government failed to pass the Bill in its integrity. This 
failure was regarded by Indians as a “surrender”, and by Anglo- 
Indians, official and non-official, as a “triumph”. Soon after Lord 
Ripon left India, amidst the frigid civility of his countrymen. As a 
counter-blast the Indian community showered on him addresses, and 
other marks of exuberant friendliness. The unanimity of these 
demonstrations almost startled all, testifying to the emergence of an 
all-India feeling. A Calcutta paper wrote an article on the lesson of 
these demonstrations, entitled— If it be real, what does it mean V* 
The Pioneer of Allahabad, the newspaper that reflected the mind of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, published an article from an anonymous 
correspondent, almost as a sort of a reply to the question asked in 
the Calcutta paper. In Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee’s speeches, and in 
hiB autobiography— “a Nation in the Making”—the article has 

been ascribed to Sir Auckland Colvin, who as lieutenant-governor of 
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the United Provinces in 1887 helped to organize an opposition to the 
Indian National Congress headed by Sir Sayyad Ahmmad and Baja Shiv 
Prasad. The impression seems to be wrong. For, we find the article 
reprinted in the life of Sir Sayyad Ahmmad, written by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Graham, a Superintendent of Police in the province. Though 
occupying a not very high position in the official hierarchy, the writer 
appears to have held a high position in his society. 

He traced the evolution of the awakening in Indian society as a 
“If it be real what result of British connection, and accepted its reality. 

doe* it mean”? While the Indian mind had moved responsive to the 
new forces... 

“. the English mind in India has been tempted to stand still, arrested 

by the contemplation of tho fruits of its own efforts in former times, and by the 
symmetry of the shrine, the pride of its creation, in which it lingers to offer incense 
to its past successful labours, the Indian mind has been marching on, eager and 
anxious, to expand its own sphere of action, and to do what it, for its own part, 

lias to do. it has succeeded at length in waiting to the consciousness of its 

own powers and the assurance of its own success. The breath has come into the 
bones, and they are about to live and [stand np upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army. 


But the full awakening had yet to come, waiting on events and 
the realisation of their full significance, waiting for the destined 
impetus. 

“.while the native mind is still in this mood, half day-dawn and half chaos, 

has occurred the catastrophe of March, 1883. The sudden declaration of the English in 
India that they would recognise in the Indian nothing but simply a subject race, has 
brought the issue clearly and without possibility of self-deception before all classes 
and races in the country. The dry bones of the children of activity, their opponents 
havo urged, shall not live, nor again stand up upon their feet. There shall be subordi¬ 
nation ; there shall not be citizenship. Nevertheless the prophet has said that the 
bones shall live ; that the spirit of their Maker shall be in them ; that He would 
place them in their own land ; and that then they should know that He has spoken 
it and performed it.” 

The miracle of the awakeuiDg had been implicit in the develop¬ 
ments of the fifty years previous to Lord fiipon; for, to use the 
words of Sir William Hunter, “the Queen’s Government had deliberately 
accepted the risks of a united India”. 

“The inoident of the Criminal Procedure Bill may no doubt have brought about 
abruptly, brutally, and of force, what would otherwise, in the ordinary course of 
events, have arrived in the consummation of time. But the time, in truth, was 
ripe ; the hour of the new birth was a narrow question. Whether it were by 
Ripon or another, the charm which had held the sleeper bound was to be broken, 
and the time for breaking it was at hand.” 


The days of the old system that “made for mere repression” were 
numbered. The rank and file of the European community in India 
. were not prepared to acknowledge the inevitability of 

“j'blrt” lhe Process. And in trying to prolong the influence of 
propoiali the charm that held ludia bound, they hastened “the 
time for breaking it”. How they did this by their ignorance 
and violence, by their unconsciousness to the march of human progress, 
may here be narrated. Such a recital is necessary to understand the 
evolution of political thought and life in India which has been slowly 
revealing to the world these fifty years and more. 
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The Bill for an amendment of the Criminal Procedure Code 
proposed “to confine the office of justice of the peace, and with it the 
power of trying European British subjects, to* those persons, whether 
European or native, who have received a training that may be pre¬ 
sumed to guarantee the possession of the qualities required for the 

proper disposal of such cases.all district and sessions judges 

should be vested with the powers in question in virtue of their office, 

and by a definite provision in the law;.to empower the 

Local Governments, outside the Presidency towns, to confer these 
upon those members (a) of the covenanted Civil Service, 
(b) of the Native Civil Service constituted under the statutory Buies, 
and (c) of the non-Begnlation Commissions, who were already exercising 
first class magisterial powers, and, in their opinion, fit to be entrusted 
with these further powers’*. In a letter to Lord Harrington (Secretary 
of State for India) (Sept. 8, 1882), Lord Bipon explained the genesis 
of these proposals. 

“The Native members of the Civil Service.both those who have got in by 

competition at home, and those who are being admitted eveiy year ont here under 
the system established in Lytton’s time—will ere long be rising to positions in 
whioh, although they are in all other respects on an eqnal footing with their English 
colleagues, they will, under the provisions of the existing law, be precluded from trying 
Europeans in the Mofnssil. In the Presidency towns, by a Strangs anomaly, natives 
are allowed to exercise over Europeans jurisdiction.It is clear that an in¬ 

vidious distinction of this kind between members of the same service cannot be 
maintained. "When we were passing the Bill for amending the Criminal Prooedure 

Code.last winter, one of the leading members of the Connoil, Mah arajah Sir 

Jatindra Mohan Tagore, was anxious to bring the subject forward and move amend¬ 
ments in the Bill with a view to giving Native Civil Servants jurisdiction over 

Europeans.1 pointed ont that it would be impossible for the Government to make 

so important a change ..at such short notice. very shortly afterwards Sir 

Ashley Eden (lieutenant-Governor of Bengal) sent us a letter saying that in his 
opinion the existing law on the subject could not be maintained, and explained the 
manner in which ne thought it should be altered. We, therefore, sent a circular 

letter to the Local Governments generally..and they have, with the insignificant 

exception of Coorg, decided in favour of the alteration to the present law”. 

Supported by these approvals of the local Governments, Sir Court¬ 
ney Lbert, the Law Member, proceeded with the draft, and presented. 
New Method of the Bill to the Council on the 2nd February, 1883. 

Agitation What followed may well be described in the words of 
Lucien Wolf, Lord Bipon’s biographer : 


"Within a few weeks the whole of the British community in the Peninsula was swept 
by a tornado of violent denunciation of the BilL A monster indignation meeting took 
nface m the Calcutta Town Hall, at which the speeches were K intempfrS5 
beyond aU limits of decency. Similar meetings were held all over the Presidency, 
and the Anglo-Indian press, notably the Bnglishman-bw&ma utterly hysterical 
An ‘Anglo-Indian and European Defence Association’ was formed Among other 
features of their campaign, the volunteers were openly incited to resign in a m ess 

and certain persona even ‘sounded opinions in the oanteens’ .in other words 

attempted to seduce the Army. The non-offioial community boycotted Ripon’s levees 
and there was a proposal to boycott the Government loan. On his return to Calcutta 
m the winter, the Viceroy was openly insulted in the streets by planters brought 

down from the Mofussil for the ocoasion.The wife of the Ohief Justioe showed 

her appreciation of the responsibility attaching to her hnsband'8 offioial position by 
P*"* ^'S Petition’ against the Bill. Bipon gives a quotatioS from the 

letters of aoertain Bntanmons, (Sio I) who wrote to the Englishman regularly on the 

iRin „ peop k* wh 2 , a7e *°J ndift are ‘be British : the so-oalled 

l 8l ° 0 Indians have no right whatever’. The behavior of the natives in face of this 
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campaign was, on the whole, surprisingly moderate, though of course the extreme 
newspapers on their side replied in kind to the European attaoks". 

A conspiracy was set on foot to get hold of Lord Ripon, put him 
on board a steamer and send him to Britain via the Cape of Good 
Inner Hiitory of Hope. Mr. Rivera Thompson, lieutenant-governor of 

tho Agitation Bengal, was cognisant of the fact, says Buckland in 
his book—“Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors-’ 7 

Lord Ripon explained the inner history of the agitation as follows 
in a private letter • 

“The bar have been very sore about the redaction of the Judges’ pay and Milter's 
(Ramesh Chandra) appointment as Aoting Chief Justice, and were only too glad of au 
opportunity to do the Government an injury, if they could ; and the idea of an oppo¬ 
sition to the Bill was started in the Bar Library by some of the English barristers. 
Communications were entered into with the Englishman offioe, and circulars in the 
shape of letters were sent to the Planters and settlers up-oonntry suggesting their 
opposition to the Bill, and I fancy, putting a strong fanciful oase before them . 

How fanciful these could be was shown by a letter of Meredith 
Townsend, author of “Asia and Europe 77 , to a friend saying : 

“Would you like to live in a country where at any moment your wife would be 
sentenoed on a false charge of slappiag an Ayah to three days' imprisonment, the 
Magistrate being a copper-coloured Pagan, who probably worships the IAnga .” 

"Wilfrid Blunt in his book—“India under Ripon 77 —has another 
explanation of the agitation. 

“Lord Ripon in the spring of 1833, when after two years of unwearied labour in 
the attempt to gain over the Anglo-Indian offioials to some practical measure in ac¬ 
cordance with the Queen's Proclamation, he decided to give battle on what is called 
as the Ilbert Bill of that year, knew himself already to be a beaten man ; he felt 
that he was ohampioaing a lost cause". 

The lesson of the Anglo-Indian agitation against the Ilbert Bill was 
unmistakable. It was hinted at in Lieutenant-Colonel Graham’s 
The Lesion of article in the Pioneer , extracts from which have been 
the Agitation quoted above. A British historian, Prof. Dodwell, 

puts it tersely : “The passionate olaim of the European 
to predominance was to be answered by the passionate claim of the 
Indian to equality’ 7 . The London Puneh had a cartoon “representing 
Ripon driving an elephant (India), while a party of Anglo-Indians threat¬ 
ened him and molested him from the howdah”. The cartoon had the 
characterization, 

“The Anglo-Indian Mutiny. a bad example for the elephant”. 

The disharmony between the two peoples which the Ilbert Bill 
agitation had laid bare was the final stage of a development that had 
begun years earlier. It partook something of the 
C °tion°to now U * character of the evolution of a natural process, slowly 

Influences i revealing itself in successive stages and stratifications. 

The world have been taught to believe that the East 
Was a static body which bowed low before the blast of European 
aggression, political, religious and cultural, not in fear or from a Benso 
of helplessness, but “in patient deep disdain” ; and that it “plunged in" 
thought again” letting the legion thuoder past. It is difficult to say 
whether this picture was meant, or should be accepted> as a commenda¬ 
tion ora condemnation, and how far it is true. If it carried the im¬ 
pression that the East “plunged in thought again” unconscious of the 
7 • 
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threat that the new-comer from the West held to the integrity of its 
life, it would not be true. In one sense the portrait may be accepted 
as true, in the sense that the East plnnged into thought to plumb the 
depths of the soul of her culture and to draw up from it the waters of 
life with a view to irrigate and fertilize the varied fields of her social 
life. In no other sense was it true to facts or to the experiences of 
the time we have been dealing with. 

True it is that in India the generations that slowly and painfully 
learnt to accommodate themselves to the order of things introduced by 
the British rulers had- succumbed in complete political helplessness. 
With these defences going down, they seemed to lie helpless face to 
face with a triumphant and aggressive civilization and culture. The ruling 
authorities very soon convinced themselves that this country not only 
needed their political control, but also that the acceptance of the higher 
social ethics represented by them was the only lever which could rescue 
the subject populations from their degradation. Alexander Daft may 
be taken as a representative of this type of mind. “He visualized the 
utter destruction of Indian culture and social institutions. In his sug¬ 
gestive figure, he was laying a mine which would one day rend Hindu¬ 
ism from its foundations”. On the aide of administration, Dalhousie 
was “die tool and fashioner” of “the new spirit of eager, masterful, 
inventive Anglicism” which hoped to force its ways through “the last 
barriers of Eastern prejudice, sluggishness and self-content”. An 
American author of a book ou the influence of Christian missions on 
the evolution of Indian nationalism, speaking of Duff’s hopes and their 
failure, says that “the years have revealed Hinduism as a far more organic 
structure than he (Duff) recognized it to be”. Years of self-organisa¬ 
tion have enabled Indian culture and social life to win this recognition 
of its strength and vitality. The history of the years we have been 
dealing with is the history of a social organization that had become 
alive to the dangers that threatened the norms and forms of its life, 
and that consciously adopted measures for their safety. 

India in the milleniums of her life-history have met with many 
a stranger who came to her as a scourge and remained to strengthen 
. her life by the assimilation of their virility into the 

ciwSerUtic^of an< * conduct of this country. Persians, Gfreeks, Sakas, 

British Rule Huns came as conquerors and are to-day uudistiuguishable 
as separate entities, consciously asserting a separate indi - 
viduality of their own. The Moslem came professing a faith different 
from that of the subject Hindu population. There were iconoclastic 
outbursts and attempts at suppression of Hindu faith and practices. 
Bat in course of time, as they came to settle down into peaceful social 
life and learnt to adapt themselves to the physical and mental atmos¬ 
phere of the country as neighbours of an unbelieving “majority” com¬ 
munity, a synthesis of cnltnres and interests was worked out. In the 
general economic life of the country Hindu and Moslem did not come 
into conflict Economic organisation and arrangements, based on “easy¬ 
going, self-Buflicing agriculture and handicrafts”, came in easily and 
naturally to both the rulers and the ruled. Race or religion ceased to 
be considered or recognised as a “bar sinister” to the legitimate 
ambition of partnership . in the enjoyment or exercise of the powers 
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of the State. But with the ^advent of British rule “a system of special¬ 
ized machinery and communication'’ was introduced into the country 
forcing out of existence or reducing to a pale imitation of life, India’s 
multifarious industries. Ignorance of India’s basic principle of proprie¬ 
torship of the soil led the new rulers to adopt a land policy which 
disrupted social life. In certain tracts of the country, in Bombay and 
Madras, the Government decided to deal with every individual cultivator 
as regards the payment of revenue, the tendency of which was “to 
break up the village community”, in other parts, in Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa and the U. P. they converted “farmers" or collectors of revenue 
into proprietors of land, with a similar result. As stated by Sir Thomas 
Maine, in a state of society where the rights of individual members are 
determined by customs, more or less vague, by status and not by 
contract, the question as to whom the Government makes responsible 
for the payment of its dues, practically determines what type of society 
it Bhall assume. The disruption of village communities had begun in the 
anarchy that intervened between the weaknesses and corruptions of Hindu 
and Moslem rule and the secure establishment of British rule. By their 
land-policy the new rulers only hasteued their destruction. 

In the thirties of the last century the leaders of the Indian commu¬ 
nities were confronted with this disruption, rather they awoke to the 
_ full realization of the danger that lurked behind and 

“YoungTndfo” before them. They found the old idols fallen from the 

tripods ; and new idols presented by the ruling race 
for adoption and worship. From an article by Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, the founder and first editor of the Bengalee , one can get 
an idea of the mind of that sge. 

“They have learned to disbelieve the old religion, it is true, hat they are not 
ignorant of the tenets of the Christian faith but in many instances have stadied the 
subjeot deeply—though having esoaped from the trammels of one class of prejudices 
( at least in idea ) they are not willing to be entangled in the snares of any 
other olass.” 


This scepticism had reference not only to the religious life but also 
' . to other departments of society. The old social polity f 

character^ bad failed to protect and ensure an independent, coherent 

Reform* and equitable life in the country, and there were very 

few to do it sincere reverence. Faced by attacks 
from without and defection from within, Indian society felt the need, 
moved by the impulse of self-preservation, of a re-examination and re* 
interpretation of life in the light of universal experience and in 
response to the demands of modem life. Reform of social life became ■ 
thus urgent, and there was great, keen, and varied controversies with 
regard to the methods of carrying it out. The methods discussed, and 
adopted by men, temperamentally or intellectually differing from one 
another, were : 


(i) The traditional method, i. e. whioh sought to oarry out reforms by showing 
that they are not innovations at all, but they faithfully carry out the spirit ana 
even the letter of anoient scriptures whioh are the repositories of the experiences 
of men in different countries ; 

(ii) The legislative method, i, e, whioh sought to oarry out reforms with the help 
of decrees from the authority of the State ; 

(iii) The conscience method, i, e, whioh sought to oarry out reforms by appealing to 
the sense of right and wrong, native to every human being, which, deadened or 
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clouded by custom, manages to assert its authority in crises of individual and social 
life i 

<Iv) Rebellion method, i, e, which sought to carry out reforms by separating 
from conservative orthodox people and forming a new camp, breaking with the 
historic continuity of social life. 

In none of the apostleB of the new life in India, beginning with 
Raja Ram Mohun Boy and continued by Mahatma Gandhi, can one 
find any of them adopting one Bingle method. They 

Hindu combined one or the ether or one after another as the 

Reformer* necessities of the case demanded. Ram Mohun Roy in 

eastern India, and Dadoba Pandnrang in Western India 
anticipated and paved the way of almost all the social reforms that 
are still with ns. The latter founded in 1840 the Paramhansa 
Mandali —Divine Society—with the following objects ! abolition of 
caste ; re-introduction of the custom of widow re-marriage ; 
and the renunciation of idolatry. Particular items of social reform, each 
as widow-remarriage, enlisted the services of eminent scholars—Vidya- 
sagar (Iswar Chandra) in Bengal, Vishnu-Sastri Pandit in Bombay, 
Kandukuri Veerasalingam Pantaln in the Andhra-Desha, Behramji Mehta 
Malabari and Kursundas Mnlji in Guzerat, and Dayaram Gidnmal 
in Sindh. Swami Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj, in the maturity of his yontb, received from Virajananda the 
mission of bis life, bound by an oath which demanded that he "would 
carry increasing war against the dogma and idolatry of the Puranic 
faith, and establish education in accordance with the ancient Brahmanic 
traditions.” The Prartbana Samaj in Bombay (1867) inaugurated 
“amid the wave of religions enthusiasm that marked the second visit 

to Bombay of.Keehab Chandra Sen,” was the expression of the 

type of practical intellectuality for which Maharashtra is famous. Mahadev 
Gobind Ranade was the leading spirit of this development seeking to 
apply and realize “the love of God in the service of men.” 

Among Indian Mosloms Sir Sayyad Ahmmad was the pioneer in 
the British period of rationalistic thought ; his “Commentaries on the 
Bible” showed the way in which he wanted his 

Modem community to move. Wilfrid Blont calls him a “Deist,” 

- Reformer* and reports that by bis community be was regarded as 

nothing better than a “nature worshipper.” His 
biographer eayB that he saw 

“the weakness that had crept over the Hohamedans through their estrangement 
from the thoughts and aspirations of the 19th. century, and he proposed to himself 
the great task of making Mohamedans ohange, not their dogmas, out their polioy, 
so that independence and political liberation should no longer be accounted as 
symptoms of heterodoxy.” 

For his troubles in this behalf he was denounced as a “lieutenant 
of the Evil One.” When he took the lead in founding the Moham¬ 
medan Anglo-Oriental College (1875) the Ulemas of Mecca whose 
futwa had been invited by opponents of the scheme issued the curse— 
May God destroy it and its founder” ; one of them declaring that 

8bere AH ( the murderer of Lord Mayo )..could have ensured 

Paradise for himself by killing Sayyad Ahmmad” ! 

Ttaresults °* Ahmmad’s work prove that he repre¬ 

sented the future.” Nawab Abdul Lateef and his generation of English 
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educated Moslems had started on their mission of reform years before Sir 
Sayyad, when they tried to “break down prejudices and exclusiveness,' 
and to interest their community in present-day politics and modern thought 
learning.” But they lacked the vision of the Aligarh reformer, and an 
English admirer of theirs lamented that they would go down before the ’ 
school represented by Sayyad Ameer Ali. The rational and liberal 
interpretation of Islamic life and culture initiated in India by Sir 
Sayyad Ahmmad was carried on by the school of modern educated Mos¬ 
lems of whom the Bengali Shia Moslem, Sayyad Ameer Ali, was the 
most prominent member. His writings on Moslem history and kind¬ 
red subjects first opened the eyes of his community to the glories of 
of their heritage, confirmed them in their self-repect, and played the 
pioneer part of the awakening of Moslems in India. He was a child of 
the 19th. century, and his historical work had a deep significance for his 
community, for it nursed and encouraged that spirit of separatism with 
which Indian statesmanship finds itself wrestling even to-day. This pro¬ 
cess is a stage in self-realization, whether individual or social. The fer¬ 
ment of new thought that had begun to stir life in India has pene* 
trated the dour conservatism of Indian Moslems, and custodians of 
traditional culture are found to-day trying to cut a way through the 
mazes of hair-splitting subtleties. Moulana Abul Kalam Azad in his 
Tarxaman-i-Koran attempts a liberal interpretation of Islam which will 
bring it into line with the other theologies of the world. And 
the centres of traditional learning of Islam in India such as those at 
Nadva, and Deobund in the U. P. are face to face with the Bame problem 
of how to reconcile the spirit of their creed and its injunctions with the 
thoughts and needs of the modern world. Hindu society had been 
challenged fifty years earlier by similar problems, more intricate iu 
their nature, because Hinduism and its social polity are weighted down 
with a longer tradition and a more complex hierarchy of relations ; and 
that society has been moving forward consciously in advance, step by 
step, into now difficulties, new experiences, new accommodations to new 
environments. Moslem society in India cannot escape the travails of 
this experience, whereby only can it throw out the loads of tradition¬ 
al life that clog its movements. 


In discussing the first introduction of British Education into ludia 
we pointed to the political motives of its initiation. In earlier ages in 
all countries conquerors adopted the rougher and read- 
me«*ur« l tb*ouah * er me ^ 10 ^ 3 physical coercion to secure and retain 
me *Educ*tioa OU8 the allegiance of their subjects. In modern times the 

subtler method of “education in citizenship” is thought 
to be the better method of the two. All governments consciously direct 
and utilize their powers t 'wards this objective, because newer ideas of 
state-craft have with vividness brought to view the “importance of educa¬ 
tion and its organisation in relation to political-and constitutional condi¬ 
tions and potentialities of progress”, to quote the terms of reference to the 
Simon Commission. British rulers in India had realized the importance of 
this issue a hundred years back. Christian missionaries in India had their 
own ambitious to realize which in the ultimate analysis was found to 
be not incompatible with the purposes and inclinations of the “Chris- 
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tiau Power 7 ’ in the country. It wag Christian missionary education as 
represented by Duff in Bengal, Wilson in Bombay, Anderson in Madras, 
Noble in the Andhra Desa, that first came into olash with the feelings 
and interests of the Indian community. That generation of Christian 
missionaries were triumphantly declaring their intentions and proclaim¬ 
ing the coming of the day of their victory. It was Hindu Society that 
first woke up to the dangers of these activities. It saw that the edu¬ 
cation that had received the imprimatur of the ruling authority could 
not be rejected without detriment to material interests, and to that ex¬ 
tent it was prepared to welcome it, tolerate and promote it But edu¬ 
cation under Christian control, with conscious and deliberate Christian 
bias instilled into the students, was another and a different proposition. 
Bealizing this, it decided to give battle to the foreign education, not by 
rejecting it, bnt by getting control over it and neutralizing its anti- 
Indian bias. This was the psychology of wide-spread educational acti¬ 
vities that started on the initiative of Hindu Society even as early as 
the twenties and thirties of the last century. In Bengal, in Bombay, 
in Maharashtra, in Madras, in the Andhra Desa, in the Punjab, educa¬ 
tional institutions were Btarted by Hindus; individually and collectively, 
under their own control,' teaching the official curricula,' but shorn of 
any bias that offended the customs and usages of the country. The 
biographies of Bengalee celebrities of whom Bhndev Chandra Mukherjee 
was the beBt constructive type record these activities. In Bombay 
we find Gokuldas Tejpal maintaining a string of schools and a Sanskrit 
College ; the Bombay Students’ Literary and Scientific Society maintain¬ 
ing a number of Hindu Girls’ Schools and a Hindn Boys’ School. In 
Maharashtra the fullest flowering of these efforts was the Deccan Edu¬ 
cation Society (1881), the first members of which were Vishnu Sastri 
Chiplunkar, Balwant Gangadhar Tilak, Gopalrao Agarkar and Madhorao 
Namjoshi and their friends. We read in their biographies that these 
youngmen were dissatisfied as early as 1875, hardly twenty years after 
the establishment of British universities in the connin', with the system 
of alien values introduced through education. They wanted and sought 
to modify them by making education racy of the soil, making it cheap 
in consonance with the economic condition of the country. In Madras the 
Triplicane High English School was preceded by the Pachhyappa’s Found¬ 
ation, the major part of whose income was devoted to education, as 
was that founded by the great Moslem philanthropist, Haji Mohammad 
Moshin, in Bengal. In the Andhra Dess the Pithapuram Raja’s 
College (Coconada) and the Vizianagram Raja’s College have developed 
from very small beginnings started in the middle of the last 
century. The Hindu High School at Masulipatam started on the 
initiative of two Deputy Magistrates who begged from door to 
door for boys as well as for funds, and the Theistio High 
School at Rajahmundry owed their inauguration to the same impulse. In 
Northern India, in the Punjab specially, the colleges and the Gurukulaa 
started under the auspices of the Arya Samaj in fulfilmentjof the mission 
of its founder, are a triumphant culmination of the same tradition. The 
Moslem commnnity in India had at this period retired into its shelf. 
But by 1875 it decided to come out of it and play its legitimate part 
in the ordering of the destiny of the country, the symbol of which was 
the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College. 
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As a product of educational activities* carried on by foreign or 
native agency, there grew up a new sense of self-respect in the Indian 
community. The researches of Sir William Jones,: 
Nati'onll Self- Colebrooke, Max Muller, Weber and others opened before 
reipect India the glories of the past which could be reproduced 

in the future. The Theosophical Society contributed its 
Bhare in the awakening of this self-respect. All these influences worked 
in the educated Indian and helped him to throw oft the apologetic attitude 
he had been cultivating with regard to his social institutions and reli¬ 
gious life; they made the educated Indian “less submissive in tone and 
language than formerly, more erect in mental and moral stature in the 
presence of Europeans”, to quote the words of Sir Temple. Raj Narayan 
Rasa, the grand-father of Sri Aurobinda, in his Bengali autobiography, 
has recorded for us the history of this evolution in Indian mind. 
Speaking of one of the apostles of the Brabmo Samaj, Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore’s studied avoidance of Europeans, he says : 

“Devendra Babu is by nature averse to intimate relation with Earopeans, because 
there existed a difference of opinion between him and Europeans in relation to 
matters pertaining to India. It is possible to acquire name ana fame in India and 
Britain if one said ditto to British opinion : but Devendra Babu is not at all 
anxious to secure this approbation. Principal Lobb of the Krishnagore College once 
wrote to a newspaper—“The proud old maa does not condescend to accept the 
praise of Europeans’*. 

This new self-respect in the educated Indian found its echo in what 
has been called the “return movement” in Indian society in the Bri¬ 
tish period. Some call it “a revival”, others characterize it “a reac¬ 
tion”. Reaction or revival, the educated Indian, the product of 
English education, was the first to stand up on behalf of his creed 
and his customs. Emboldened by his example, the custodians of orthodoxy 
came forward to lead the counter-attack on alien ways of life and 
thought Dayananda Saraswati, Sasadhar Tarkaohuramani and Sri 
Krishnaprasanna Sen in Bengal, and Vishnuboa Brahmachari in Bombay 
represent this phase of life. Tho Indian community had had placed in 
their hands proofs of the glories of their past ; more intimate know’ 
ledge of European life enabled them to start comparison between the 
two ; a comparative Btudy showed them that they had no reason to be 
apologetic or shamefaced when confronted with European values of life. 
The last quarter of the 19th. century shows us this development in its 
aggressiveness. 

This outline of the beginnings of resurgent self-respect and self- 
assertion in India would be incomplete if the awakening among Indian 
Moslems were not given its proper place in it It is a gener- 
Motlem ally-accepted view that Sir Sayyad Ahmad was the inaugurator 
w« emng q £ ^ « new departure” in the life of his community. This 
view circumscribes the back-ground, and is not true to facts. 
The awakening among Indian Moslems is not due to British inspiration 
and administration alone ; it was part of the awakening that had ita'j 
rise in Arabia, associated with the name of the founder of the Wahhabi 
movement, Mohommed Ibn Abd-el. Wahhab, who lived and propagate? 
his ideas of reform and reconstruction in the middle of the 18th. cen 
tury A. D. A return to early Islam in its primitive purity and aim- 
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plicity, and a reform of the abuses that had crept into, and the devia¬ 
tions from, the original faith and conduct—abuses and deviations that 
had laid Islam low in the comity of faiths and cultures—this was the 
objective of Abd-el Wahhab. A stern Puritanism characterized the 
reformer and his followers. All luxury in habitation, dress, and 
daily life Was proscribed; “all decorations were removed from mosques ; 
minarets, a Turkish innovation, and the rosary, adopted from Buddhism, 
were abolished.” A Jewish writer assessing the ideal of the movement, 
initiated by A bd-el Wahhab, says :— 

“The primitive moral purity and simplicity of the desert religion was to be restored 
and the influence of city civilisation on the development of Islam was to be eradicated. 
In this respect the Wahhabi movement resembles certain tendencies in ancient Jewish 
religious history which centred in the sect of Rechabites and the ciroles influenced by 

the early prophets.at the same time this early prophetic movement involved a 

national protest against alien ways.” 

Amongst the most prominent of the followers of Abd-el Wahhab 
was Sheik Mohammed Ibn Saud of Deraya in the territory of Nejd in 
. central Arabia, the ancestor of the present King of the 
W» abiwn m jjedjaz. He and bis son succeeded in bringing all the 
,ndia central Arabian tribes under unified political control and 

came to be regarded as the Bpear-head of the new 
dispensation. By 1801 A. D., the grandson of Mohammed Ibn Saud 
felt himself strong enough to go forth in bis career of agression against 
those Arabs who had lapsed into heathen superstition and the worship 
of saints. The holy cities of Islam were regarded with intense hatred, 
for there had taken root all manner of abuses and abominations. Kerbala, 
the sacred city of the Sbias in Mesopotamia, felt their first fury; 
the inhabitants were killed, the holy sepulchre destroyed, treasures 
collected in course of centuries plundered, and all sacred relics dis¬ 
honoured. The next year (1802) Mecca was captured, the tombs of 
saints and objects of worship destroyed. Two years later Medina fell; 
the monument erected over the Prophet’s grave was destroyed j and the 
hoarded treasures carried away. These atrocities called forth reprisals 
at the hand of the Turkish Government who cruelly suppressed the re¬ 
formers’ zeal and activity. They were wise in their apprehensions and 
persecutions. For the Wahhabi movement proved itself to be the 

precursor of Nationalism in Arabia, disrupting the Turkish Empire, 
and in other Moslem countries which were threatened by European 
Imperialism or were under it. 

This intensification of religious feeling and political sentiments soon 
stepped over the boundaries of Arabia, and was imported into India by 
the numerous Indian Moslem pilgrims to Mecca. No records are avail¬ 
able to trace the development of Wahhabism at this period. One 

Indian Moslem name, however, emerges out of the obscurity of these 
tangled happenings, that of Haji Shariyat Ullah, a native of Faridpur 
(Bengal). His followers are known to this day as “Ferazis” whose 
differences with other Sunni Moslems in our rural tracts have come 
to be attenuated with the passage of time. Shariyat Ullah’s teachings 
prepared the minds of Moslems in • India to receive and accept 

uie tenets of Abd-el Wahhab. The man who encompassed this was 
Sayyad Ahmmad of Rae Bareilly in the United Provinces. In his early 
life he entered the services of Amir Khan Pindari, the found- 
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et of the Nawab family of Tonk. A little before 1817, 'when Amir 
Khan’s bands were dispersed, Sayyad Ahmmad came to Delhi and be¬ 
came a disciple of Shah Abd-ul Aziz, the most learned Moslem theo¬ 
logian of the time, whose name and fame had spread beyond Hindus- 
than, and had earned for him the title which translated meant “Sun 
of India” from the Arab divines. Considering the time in which he 
lived, and the wreckage of Moslem power and prestige amidst which he 
moved, he seems to have been a realist, ready to compromise with the 
alien governing authority in the country, and the new order of things 
they had introduced here. A writer in an English-edited Indian 
monthly writing of him, says: “He recognized the propriety of learn¬ 
ing English and taking service” with and nnder the British. This can 
be regarded as the first intimation of the Moslem acceptance of the 
regime started under British auspices in this country. 

To return to Sayyad Ahmmad. After a discipleship of a few years, 
he started, on his own account He claimed that iJhe had been vouch¬ 
safed divine revelation in a dream “to take up the position of a 
murshid, and enrol disciples”. When he developed a revised version 
of Wahhabism his former religious guide, Shah Abd-ul Aziz, repudiat¬ 
ed him, as also his own nephew Mohammed Ismail and son-in-law 
Abdul Hai, who had become Sayyad Ahmmad’s disciples. The adher¬ 
ence of these two learned divines sent up Sayyad Ahmmad’s prestige 
in his community. In 1820 he asked his followers to take up the or¬ 
ganization of a jihad against the Sikhs who were rulers and masters 
of the Punjab up to Peshawar. He started on a tour throughout north¬ 
ern India to propagate his ideas on religion and politics, secure forces 
and resources for the proposed war against the Sikhs. He came down to 
Calcutta (1821) where he was acclaimed by the Moslems as a deliverer. 
It is recorded that the Moslem population “of Baraset flocked to him 
in numbers”. Among these was Titu Mir who in 1831 organized an 
emuete against the ruling authority. This attempt has become a by¬ 
word of blind, ignorant and ineffective fanaticism. 

In 1822 Sayyad Ahmmad went on pilgrimage to Mecca wherefrom he 
returned the next year with a new halo of sanctity and authority. 
He passed through Bombay, enlisting disciples. He was a honoured 
guest at Tonk where his old commander’s son and heir to the throne 
became his disciple. At Khairpur in Sindh, yet an independent coun¬ 
try, he gained the ears of Moslem rulers and their subjects. From 1826 
to 1831 he kept working at his project of a holy war against the 
Sikh3 ; but the best he could organize was desultory skirmishes, un¬ 
productive of any tangible advantage. In May, 1831, he and his fol¬ 
lowers were surprised and routed by the Sikhs at Balakot where Sayyad 
Ahmmad and Mohammed Ismail fell in the action. 

This in brief was the life-history of Sayyad Ahmmad, the positive 
achievement of which was next to nothing. But in the realm of 
the spirit, in the widening of ideas, the movement initiated by him 
breathed “new life into the torpid existence of Indian Mohammedans.” 
Its followers preached a return to the purity of Islam of the days of 
their Prophet, as a preliminary to the renewal of its life of spiritual glory 
and Beculariempire. It is said that soon after his return from Mecca, 

8 
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Sayyad Abmmad called a conference of his caliphs (lieutenants or agents) 
at Patna, and “parcelled out*' India among them. Religious awakening 
led to a revival of the ideas of political .hegemony from which the 
Moslems had been displaced only three-quarters of a century back. 
Sayyad Ahmmad’s principal followers toured the country rousing these 
hopes in the heart of the community. Records of certain of these are 
available. Keramat Ali of Jaunpur travelled through Chittagong, Noathali, 
Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur and Barisal ; Inayat Ali of Patna 
through central Bengal, Pabna, Rajshahi, Maldah and Bogra ; his elder 
broth r Vilayat Ali’s mission lay chiefly among the people of central India, 
Hyderabad (Deccan) and Bombay. It is recorded that in the Deccan 
‘‘the people were'.stirred up to such a pitch of religious enthusiasm that 
even women were found to be selling their jewelleries and devoting the 
proceeds to the support of the movement." The special attention that 
was devoted to the Bengali Moslems did not at first reap a harvest 
of men and money. But in course of time the movement became, we 
are told, “a Bengali-Mahommedan revival”, due to the “intellectual 
superiority” of Bengali Moslems. The death or disappearance of Sayyad 
Ahmmad did not damp the fervour and enthusiasm of his followers, 
the most active among whom were Vilayat Ali and Inayat Ali of 
Patna. For, two decades after, when the Punjab had ceased to be a 
Sikh Kingdom, and had come to form a part of British India, the two 
brothers are found organizing an attack on India from their retreat 
in the hills beyond the Indus at a certain place called Sittana, and 
getting recruits and monetary contributions from Bengal and Behar. 
One of their disciples, Zaio-ul Abdin of Hyderabad (Deccan) was a 
successful Wahhabi missionary, the number of his disciples even in 
Dacca and Sylhet testified to the religious and inchoate political appeal 
of Syyad Ahmmad’s version of Wahhabism. 

The doctrinal differences that separate Indian Wahhabis from the 
main bodies of the Sunni Moslems in India, and agitate Moslems, even 

Dar-ul-lilam & ^ 09e in °ur rural tracts, are not of impor- 

tance to the other communities in India, or to the 
Dar-uI-Harb ruling power in the country. Even fanaticism learns 
after a while to make concession to the needs and 
demands of ordinary human,relationships which are not equal to the strain 
of continuous ecstacies or exaltations of thought and activity. Wahha¬ 
bism and. its . by-products have not escaped this experience. Hans 
Kohn in his ‘ history of Nationalism in the East” traces the streak of 
liberalism that has evolved out of the fanatically inspired beginning. 
Says he :— 

‘‘On the other hand, reforming zeal aimed at a revival of tho basic ethical code 
of Islam id a new liberal and humanistic form, not shunning the influence of other 
religions. These aspirations found ex pression principally in Babism (Persian in 
origin) and the Ahmadiya movement”. v 

controversies among different sectaries of Islam, precipi¬ 
tated by the Wahhabis, there is one theory in which both the govern- 
“f? 1 , 1 ° •, , , ot her communities are vitally interested—the theory 
which divided the world into Dar-ul-lslam, the “country of safety” 
comprising all Moslem Kingdoms, and Dar~ul-harb t the “country of 
pnmity including all non-believing nations. According to the doc- 
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trines of the Hanafi sect, throe conditions condemn a country to be 
regarded as Dar-ul-harb : 

(i) The public exercise of infidel authority, and the non-exercise 

of Moslem authority within it ; 

(ii) Annexation to the Dar-ul-harb without the interposition of 

any Moslem city or community ; 

(iii) The non-existence in it of a true believer. 

The second and the third conditions do not apply to India, for it 
touches countries under Moslem domination, and Ihe Moslem popula¬ 
tion of India count one-fifth of the total population. 
W«i India The first condition condemns India to a “country 

Dar-ul-I*lam? of enmity” if it be rigidly interpreted; for the 

ruling authority in India is in “infidel” hands, non- 
Moslem. There is a lack of unanimity among Moslem jurists in their 
attitude to India. And the prospect of a democratic responsible self- 
government based on majority vote or voice cannot be welcome to 
the upholders of thte theory, for, so far as human calculations go, the 
ruling authority will still be non-Moslem. Here is the source and 
root of the apparently insoluble problems of majority and minority 
representation, separate electorates, Moslem provinces, reservation and 
weightage. India does not satisfy conditions of orthodox statehood 
beloved of Hanafi doctrinaires. It is true that a section of Moslem 
jurists were or are prepired to waive objections to India being con¬ 
sidered as Dar-td-Islam considering the immense size of the Moslem 
population of the country. But the Hanafi theorists, under the 
influence of Wahhabism, as preached by Mohammed Ismail, one of the 
first and foremost of the disciples of Sayyad Ahmmad, held that India 
cannot be regarded as Dar-ul-Islam as and when it is under “infidel 
authority”. They called the testimony of Jewish history to the support of 
the condition of Indian Moslems under the British comparing it to that 
“of the Israelites in Egypt*, hoping and praying for a second Mo s es 
who would lead them out of servitude and destitution to freedom and 
plentitude. Under the influence of this belief the followers of Sayyad 
Ahmmad levied war against the British Government in India. That the 
general body of the Indian Moslem intelligentsia do not hold or stand 
by the strict interpretation of the Hanafi-cum-Wahhabi theory of state 
is all too apparent. But while conscious reason rejects as absurd 
many a theory or doctrine, the unconscious soul-'of nations or societies 
hugs them to heart. Therefore it is that Indian Moslems are torn by 
divided loyalties, one to their country and the other to their creed. 
This conflict stands in the way of their thought-leaders giving a right 
lead to their community ; it has clouded their counsels and encouraged 
them to cultivate a conceit of a separate and inviolate entity. How 
far this could go was expressed by Maulavi Kootb-ud-din, a successor 
of Shah Abdul Aziz, in his book Tama Tafasar published at; Delhi in 
1867. The following quotation is pertinent to the point under 
discussion:— 

“The prophet said, ‘I am disploasod with every one of those Mussalmans who live 
among “Alushriks" (a term applied to Christians in India). The companions of the 
prophet asked him.‘0 Messenger of God, why are yon displeased’ ? Then tho pro¬ 

phet replied, 'Because it is essential to faith, that Afushrihs and A/tmufmans should 
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not be able to see each others’ fires, i. e. it is necessary for a Mohammedan to koop 
himself at such a distance and so far aloof from a Kafir, that they may not be able 
to see each others’ fire. Living amongst them is out of the question, for it producos 
weakness in Islam. This weakness is caused by looking at their custom”. 

Theodore Morison was Principal of the Mohammedan Anglo-Orien¬ 
tal College at Aligarh during the last years of the last century. Iu 
his book—“Imperial Rule in India”—published in 18119 he opined that 
the Mohammedans did so little regard “India as their own 
country’ that their great poet Altaf Hossain Hali, one of the 
ministrels of Moslem Renaissance in India, “compared his people to 
guests who had outstayed their welcome and lamented that they had 
left their native homes for India”. And he quotes the following 
stanzas from Hali’s poem —Shikicah Hind, to confirm his' contention: 

“Morning and evening our eyes now behold that which we thought would be tho 
end of thv gTacious acceptance.” 

“Qaickly hast thou broken all thy promises and pledges; 0 India 1 wo wore told 
a-right that thou wast faithless.” 

“From every side we hear thee say that the guest is unwelcome jnrho tarries loDg.” 

“Hast thon ever beheld the men of Islam in this plight before ? Was this the 
Islam which we brought with ns from Arabia?” 

“Oh Mill of Revolving Time ! thou hast ground us small; enough ; have done; 
What boots thee to grind us further? 

As the host of the Greeks turned back from thy (India) border, would that in liko 
manner, we had turned back baffled from thy door.” 

The words quoted above may be characterized as the cry of a 
defeated people. But it did not represent the better mind of Indian 
Moslems which refused to be shut behind glass doors. But before it 
could assert itself fully and decidedly and take command of the com¬ 
munity’s destiny from the hands of short-Bighted men it had to go 
through a prolonged penance. The secret Wahhabi movement reached 
its open climax by 1870 in the abortive attack on India referred to 
in a previous paragraph. The Dar-ul-harb theory and its logical 
corollary, the imperative duty of a jehad imposed on the faithful and 
pious Moslem, intruded themselves into public view with all thoir 
menace to the peace and prosperity of a country inhabited by a 
composite population. Leaders of Moslem opinion hastened forward to 
repudiate the logic of the Wahbabi interpretation of Moslem jurispru¬ 
dence. Maulvi Keramat Ali of Jaunpur, one time Wahhabi missionary 
and one of the most celebrated Moslem religious teachers of the day, 
proved that British India was Dar-ul-lslam, and that as such it was 
■‘unlawful and irreligious” for Indian Moslems to preach a jehad against 
the British government established in the country. The up-heaval that 
is known in history as the “Sepoy Mutiny”, was not caused by any 
appeal to exclusive religious bigotry ; it was a frank attempt of “the 
supporters of the lost cause of the Marhattas and Moghuls” to regain 
control of the machinery of the State in India. 

The repudiation of the Dar-ul-harb theory in its application to 
Moslem S* *- ^ n ^ ia through the pen and voice of Moulvi :Keramat 
tun,'” ****** Ali of Jaunpur was the ultimate stage of the process 
of penance, the deliverance of the Moslem mind in 
India from the thraldrom of an exclusive religious 

bigotry out of tune with mid-19th century rationalism, and fraught 
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with danger to a country where men of different faiths must learn to 
live peacefully as neighbours, where “each other’s fire” cannot but be 
visible to each other, and where they must pull their full weight if the 
country were to evolve into an equal among equals in the comity of 
nations. This is an aspiration unrealized yet. More so was it so when 
the Moslem community were sulking in their tents while the surging tide 
in the national life was sweeping over India in the middle of the last 
century. Intensely conservative, with a conservatism Becking to pro¬ 
tect their communal life by the adoption of what is called in Hindu 
social theory as Kurma-Niti —the attitude of withdrawing into itself as 
a turtle does when it scents or apprehends the approach of a 6tranger 
— unaccustomed to competition”, and not understanding that the pre¬ 
eminence they had always held in legal and administrative posts could 
ever be questioned or threatened, they failed to advance with the 
times. In 1839 Persian ceased to be the court language of British 
India, and the Moslem intelligentsia lost the monopoly which they 
had hitherto held, eighty years after political power had passed out 
of their hands, in service under the government. After the “Mutiny” 
Moslems in general and the inhabitants of the tract of the country 
extending from round about Delhi in the West to Behar in the east 
“JoBt caste” with the British Government for their leadership in orga¬ 
nizing it. The result was an economic break-down, and dispersal of 
men, east and west, in search of occupations. The initiation of 
Western methods of industrialism coincided in time with this 

disintegration in the social and economic life of northern India, and 
many among the masses belonging to these districts found work in the 
rising and growing port of Calcutta, in the railway lines, in mines, 
and factories. A host of Moslem intelligentsia sought and found 

asylum and livelihood in the Nizam State and other Moslem courts. 
This was the period of pennuce when the Moslem community was 
Blowly but 6urcly throwing off the apathy and indifference which seemed 
to have settled like a pall upon them. The world knows that Sir 

Snyyad Ahrnmad, who had flirted at one period of his life with the 

doctrinal rigidities of Wahhabism, was the representative man among 
Indian Moslems, throwing off all the conceit of superiority and the 
spirit of irreconcilable separatism, and accepting the new light from 
the West; he represented the “young Moslem” in India who dared 
meet all on equal terms and was not afraid to see the “others’ fire.” 
But he had precursors represented by Nawab Abdul Lateef (Bengal) 
Nawab Amir Ali (Behar). They frankly accepted the advantages and 
limitations of the conditions introduced into India by British rule, and 
bent all their energies to the task of educating their community to a 
like acceptance and adoption. The National Muhammedan Association 
was started in Calcutta (1855) with the object of uniting all classes of 
Moslems for work for the furtherance of the common good. For reasons 
which one can understand though he may regard them as short-sighted, 
these Moslem leaders stood out for “separate consideration” for Moslem 
interests. In the field of education also they chose to play a lone hand. 
The benefactions left by Haji Mohammed Moshin (1806) were not cir¬ 
cumscribed by any consideration of creed. Nearly fifty years after, 
Moslem leaders woke up to the fact that—“a Fund founded by a Mubam- 
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mcdan primarily for Mohammedans” should be benefit tine the Hindus, 
who had been more prompt to take advantage of the educational facili¬ 
ties afforded by the Fund. This spirit of separatism flourishes under 
vanous disguises, and expresses itself in political disouBsions sometimes 
as possessing a special importance as the gate-keepers of India; some¬ 
times as still capable of carrying on the traditions of imperial rule, 
B0 “ e ^ mea calling in the aid of Pan-Islamism to restore the balance dis¬ 
turbed by Moslem weakness in India. Sayyad Jelal-nd-din Afghani, 
born in Iran and educated at Bokhara, was the prophet of this new 
orientation in Islam’s world-policy. Sultan Abdul Hamid supported 
this movement as a barrage erected to intercept the aggression of 
European Imperialism. Sir Sayyad Ahmmad gave expression to the current 
Moslem feeling on the second contention in a historic speech as follows 
“We the Mohammedans are those who ruled India for six or seven hundred years. 
From oar bands the government was taken by the English. Is the Indian Govern¬ 
ment so foolish as to suppose in seventy years we have forgotten all oar grandeur 
and onr Empire” ? 

The mentality that diverts and deflects national energies from the 
main current of building np a composite national life in India had its 
birth a century back. It has been exercising the heart and intellect of 
the country to find a way out of this impasse. As a preliminary to a 
right understanding of the problem and its right solution some snch 
historical presentation must be attemped as has been done above. 

The many forces that were generated by methods of British admi¬ 
nistration and enlightenment have been traced above. These have 
disrupted many centres of our community life, but have 
Syn ^i* &1 80 helped to create new ones round which have gathered 
Efforts and consolidated the sentiments and interests of the people. 

In the realm of the Rpirit, in the region of invisible things 
there was unrest; new dogmas challenged the old that had satisfied 
the cravings of the human heart and mind in India. This challenge 
gave birth to the Wahhabi movement, the Brabmo Sarnaj, the Prar- 
thana Samaj, the Arya Samnj, the Theosophical Society, and the brother¬ 
hood that emanated from Ham Krishna Paramhansa Deva. All these 
stirrings of the human spirit were born responsive to the questionings 
precipitated by the failure of Indian institutions to the stand up to 
the new-comer from the West with his new values of human perso¬ 
nality I and fellowship. These called for new groupings of thought and 
life incarnated iu the new institutions of our associated effort. British 
administration au I enlightenment offered solutions for the new problems 
raised in the country. The Indian miud winnowed them out, guided 
by the wisdom of centuries, rejecting some, accepting others. The 
synthesis of these rejections and acceptances is embodied in the various 
institutions that have been" working in our midst these hundred years 
and more. 

This synthesis of efforts have contributed in no small measure to 
the deepening and broadening of what is generally called the public 
life of the country. In the fields of administrative and 
” of political developments the new rulers initiated policies 

Equal Statu* and raised hopes that demanded fulfilment. Promises, 
parliamentary and royal* declared for the ending of 
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inequalities and distinctions between the rulers and the ruled. The 
earliest of such promises were made as far back as 1833 when it was 
declared: 

“That no native of the said territories, nor any natnral-born subject of his 
Majesty, resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, plaoe of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said Company.” ^ 

When the East India Company handed over the administration of 
India to the British Crown, Queen Victoria in her proclamation dated 
the first of November, 1858, declared : 

“We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same 
obb’gations of duty whioh bind us to all our subjects, and those obligations by the 
blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully ana conscientiously fulfil ■ 

“.—...It is our further will, that so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever 

race or creed, bo freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties 
of which they may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity duly to 
discharge." 

*.We do strictly cbargo and enjoin all those who may bo in authority 

under us, that they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or worship 
of any of our subjects." 

These promises were considered by the first few generations of 
English eduoated Indians as the Magna Charta of their rights and libeiv 
ties ; they learnt to read into them a new spirit of governance. This 
new spirit inspired them to launch into those open and organised poli¬ 
tical struggles, the first stirrings of which have been indicated above. 
For the redress of grievances, removal of abuses and: promotion of 
political interests, the technique of public meetings, protests, petitions, 
prayers and deputations have been a new development in the history of 
the world, East and We3t, since the third decade of the 19th. century. 
Where it had been the custom to break into disturbances and rebel¬ 
lions to draw the attention of the ruling authorities to popular grievan¬ 
ces, it became the custom to organize publio demonstrations of wordy 
revolt to secure the same object Our ancestors took to these with 
an avidity and an innocence of belief in their efficacy that appear pathetic 
■to-day. The grievances which first moved them to record protest and 
petition for redress were concerned with particular acts and activities 
of the government. What they were in Bengal have been discussed in 
a previous paragraph. 

In Madras we find Guzulu Lakshminarasu Chetty, as early as 1843, 
financing and starting a paper— The Orescent —with one Mr. Harley as 
editor. The editor has served in the army, and brought 

Begining* of ^ to conduct of the paper the spirit of his former 
tioh in Madru life- The object of the paper was declared to be “the 
amelioration of the condition of the Hindus”. Lakshmi¬ 
narasu Chetty was a self-made man, self-educated ; his biographer 
summed up his life by Baying that he “lived in days when he had not 
merely to educate himself, but educate the people” in their duties to 
society, in their rights and privileges- The first question that brought 
him to publio life against the government of the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
the then governor of Madras, was the proselytizing practices of the 
missionaries and “the countenance openly given to their cause by not a 
few of the English functionaries*. In Lionel J. Trotter's “History of 
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the British Empire in India” is described the dissatisfaction of the 
people with the state of affairs .'which broke ont into riots that at 
Tinnevelly (1846) being specially mentioned. Mr. Lewis, judge of the 
Sadr Court, was removed from office for opposition to executive high¬ 
handedness. Commenting on this the historian says: 

“Mr. Lewis’ treatment at the hands of the Madras Government for his bold de¬ 
fence of the judgment passed by himself and his brethren of the Sadr Court seemed 
to justify the charge rife against that Government of using its high powers as a mis¬ 
sionary partisan, not as the ruler of a non-Christian realm.” 

Lakshminarasn Chetty carried this agitation to the notice of the 
Court of Directors at London. The memorial signed by over twelve 
thousand people was shelved. But the publicity given to the matter 
in the press and the platform curbed the zeal of the missionaries. In 
this fight Lakshminarasn Chetty was helped by George Norton, 
Advocate-general of Madras, and John Bruce Norton, another leading 
lawyer. On the eve of the renewal of the Company’s Charter (1853) 
Mr. Danby Seymour M. P. came to India to personally enquire into the 
grievances of the Indian people. The Madras pnblio man accompanied 
him in his tonr through certain districts, and both of them were wit¬ 
nesses to the “tortures” that were inflicted on ryots failing to pay 
their revenue dues timely to the State-landlord. On a motion by Mr. 
Seymour in the British House of Commons (1854), a commission of 
enquiry was set up, and the practice “condemned”. The Madras 
Native Association was founded in 1852, and under Lakahminarasu 
Chetty’s guidance a petition was presented to Parliament detailing the 
grievances of the people. The petition premised by saying: 

“That the grievances of vonr petitioners arise principally from the excessive taxa¬ 
tion and the vexations which accompany its collections, and the insufficiency, delays 
and expenses of the Company’s Courts of Law; that their chief wants are the cons¬ 
truction of roads, bridges ana works for the supply of irrigation, and a better provi¬ 
sion for the education of the people; they also desire a reduction of pnblio expendi¬ 
ture, and a form of local government more generally conducive to the happiness of the 
subjects and the prosperity of the country”. 

The Madras Native Association sent a representation suggest¬ 
ing the transfer of the government of India to the British Crown. The 
British Indian Association, and also the Bombay Association sent represen¬ 
tations making identical snggestion, and putting forth similar demands. 
In the first annual report of the British Indian Association of Calcutta, 
the Committee of the Association specially drew attention to the 
correspondence that they had opened with prominent men of other 
provinces, and noted “the formation at Poona, Madras and Bombay 
successively of Associations of a similar character which, though they 
have elected to carry on operations independently of each other, 
cannot bnt largely contribute towards the important end of acquainting 
the British public with the state of feeling in India with regard to its 
past and future administration”. Here do we notice the germs of that 
all-India sentiment which took Bhape nearly thirty years later in the 
Indian National Congress. The heroic and successful fight of the 
BeDgal indigo ryots against the indigo planters was keenly watched by 
people in other provinces ; when the Bevd. James Long, the friend of 
the roytB, was passing through Madras on his way to Britain (1862), 
the citizens honoured him by presenting an address to him, headed by 
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Hafiz Sadrool Islam Khan, B.A., M. Venkataryoloo Naidu and V. Raja- 
ratanam Moodelly. The end of the Lytton regime fiads Madras pulsat¬ 
ing with a new life—Rangiah Naidu, Q. Subramanya Iyer, S. Virarag- 
havachariar, Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar, and Chakravarty Vijayrag- 
havachariar leading public life. The last is still happily with ns. His 
solution of the Indian political taugle is the elimination of the British 
Parliament from Indian concerns, the symbol of British connection 
being the King of Britain, as he is of the other Dominions. 

A parallel movement of reform and reconstruction was proceeding 
in Bombay and Maharashtra.' The first products of British education 
. _ . . “Yonng Bombay" as they were called, were forging ahead 

Maharathira watch-word of Reform, religious, social, intel¬ 

lectual and political Naoroji Furdunji popularly known 
as “Naoroji Master" to distinguish him from Dadabhai 
Naoroji who was known as “Naoroji Professor", and Dr. Bhau Daji—these 
were the leading spirits in starting the Bombay Association (1852) under 
the auspices of which the organization and conduct of “the first 
political movement" in the Presidency was set on foot. The Bast - 
(jofler (Truth-Teller) started in 1851 carried their message to the 
country. Soon after Dadabhai Naoroji transferred his activities to 
London where in 1866 he founded the East India Association “for the 
independent and disinterested advocacy and promotion by all legitimate 
means of the interests and welfare of India generally". Many British 
public men, and retired Anglo-Indian officials are found connected with 
it. Young men from India who had increasingly begun to go out of the 
country for education in British universities and in the Inns of Courts 
found in Dadabhai their guide, philosopher and friend in more than one 
sense. At a meeting of the Association (1867) we find the first presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National Congress to be, Mr. W. C. Bonerjee, 
reading a paper on “Representative and Responsible Government for 
India" and the second, third and the sixth presidents of that organi¬ 
zation, Dadabhai Naoroji, Badr-ud din Tyabji, and Pherozeshah Mer- 
wanji Mehta taking part in the discussion. In what a minor key 
were the proposals in support of the claims of India pitched, and how 
warily did the yonng Indian speakers walk, every minute fearful of 
treading on the corns of British conceit or interests 1 The class 
represented by the names given above accepted the superiority of the 
British values of life, and were sincerely vigorous in their convictions 
and utterances. With all their limitations they were the builders of 
the New India as we have it to-day. The class included, lawyers and 
doctors, journalists, educationists, the school master “abroad", and 
government servants. This class professed and possessed a unity of 
feeling greater than anything existent in' any other section of _ the 
Indian people. They were the first to transcend the particularisms 
that divided the country, provincial, caste, and occupational. They 
became “consciously Indian". And they reacted as Indians _ to any 
attack on the honour or interests of their country. In the time dealt 
with here they formed only a “microscopic minority" of the more than 
two hundred millions that inhabited .India. But they were the leaven 
that leaveneth the whole lump. 

9 
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Mahadev Gobind Rnnade, “the prince of graduates”, may be accepted 
as a representative of this class. More than one writer, Indian and 

foreign, have said that no Indian in the British period reached the 

height of Ram Mohun Boy’s intellectual perceptions and the breadth of 
his vision, i he imperturbability of his temper, and persistencejin the path 
of duty as God had given him to understand it, except it be Mahadev 
Govinda Banade and Sir Sayyad Ahmmad. Mahadev Goviud Ranade’s 
social and political thought and conduct was based on (l) a frank 

recognition of the weaknesses of his country, (2) hearty approval of 

the British connection, (3) recognition of the “inevitable drawbacks” of 
that connection. What they were was indicated by Sir Richard Temple 
who closed a long and distinguished official life in India as governor of 
Bombay : 

®. although political talent, statesmanlike ambition and administrative power 

fail to be fostered under British rule, still there are ample fields for learned research, 
for literary taste, for social reform, for poetic culture, for philosophio moditation —, 
in short, for general culture, both varied and comprehensive''. 

Of particular value in this process of “culture” opened out by 
the new education was the scientific research into many lines of intellect¬ 
ual, social, religious, historical, archeological and aesthetic interest in 
which ancient and mediaeval India expressed itself. In the days of Sir 
William Jones, it was called the “discovery of Sanskrit.” Mahadev 
Govind Banade and his class appreciated, and availed themselves fully 
of, the opportunities and advantages of this “discovery.” Raja Rajendra 
Lai Mittra, Sir Ram Krishna Bhandarkar are outstanding pioneers in 
this line of development. 

By the time Mahadev Gobind Banade had entered service under 
the Government in the Judicial Department ho had settled down to his 
life’s work also—reform of society and reform of the State. Ganesh 
Vashudeo Joshi had founded at Poona the Sarvajanik Sabba (1870). 
But Mahadev Gobind Ranade was the power behind the activities of 
this organisation, for which he enjoyed much “Irish promotion’’ into 
the outlying districts of the presidency, as he had become “politically 
suspect with the Lytton administration.” As a result of these activities 
Poona carved out a new place for herself as a competitor with 
Bombay in the leadership of all progressive movements. Bombay was 
cosmopolitan, Poona was nationalist. And in this evolution of Poona, 
Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar played the dominant part. The “historic” 
role played by him is thus expressed by Narasimha Chintamon Kelkar 
in his biography of Lokamanya Tilak ! 

“If it be contended that Tilak got the torch from Chiplunkar's hands, it was he, 
without the shadow of a doubt, wno kept it burning and shining in his day with a 
brighter flame. If it be said that Tilak borrowed the brick from Chipluaker, it must 
be equally conceded that he left it marble. 4.nd both these pioneers are revered by 
posterity, Chiplunkar as the father of Nationalism in Maharashtra, and Tilak as a 
more illustrious son who spread the patriotic spirit to all quarters of the country”. 

The London Graphic in an obituary notice of Vishnu Sastri’s 
spoke of him as “one of those pioneers of progress, who, if they 
become numerous enough, will some day make India a self-governing 
community. 
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All-India 

Sentiment 


People had by this time been recovering from the demoralization 
of the “Sepoy Mutiny”. Quicker methods of communication were 
erasing distances, physical and cultural. The famines 
that devastated Orissa, Behar and north Bengal, Madras 
and the Deccan had called forth sympathy wide and 
deep from all parts of India. The north-west froutier had 
been sucking mints of Indian money into the erection of a stable and 
scientific frontier. Lord Northbrook had not been many months in the 
country before he had convinced himself of the existence of an “uneasy 
and dissatisfied feeling” in the country. And all over the country 
open and organized expression to this feeling was being given. Keshab 
Chandra Sen by his All-India tours (1864 and 1867), in furtherance of 
his religious and social ideas, had pointed out to the possibility of 
bringing men belonging to different provinces and speaking different 
languages on one common platform. The “unity of India” was a 
topic of constant discussion in the press which could be given concrete 
shape only by starting an all-India association holding its sessions in 
cities in different provinces. In Lord Lytton’s time the order of the 
Secretary of State reducing the ago of aspirants to the Indian Civil 
Service from 21 to 19, evoked an all India protest, and Snrendra Nath 
Banerjee helped to widen and consolidate the feeling by his tours through 
the provinces, all moved by a “common grievance and the inspiration 
of a common resolve”. In course of this tour in the Punjab Surendra 
Nath drew to public life and public service Sardar Dayal Singh 
Majethia, who by his benefactions made it possible for progressive and 
liberal movements to function in the Province. The Delhi Durbar on 
the occasion of the proclamation of the assumption of the title— 
Empress of India—by Queen Victoria brought many representatives 
of educated India to it where they had an opportunity of common 
deliberation. It is on record that Mahadev Gobind Ranade and 
Ganesh Vashudeo Joshi canvassed among their fellow-guests 
the practicability of forming an all-India institution for the discussion 
of all-India problems and the adoption of all-India measures for their 
solution. 


While the educated community were thus feeling their way 
. to rearing up an all-India organisation competent by 
of me** revolt* P rest ‘K e ana authority to direct popular grievances 
into open and constitutional channels of expression 
and lawful methods of redress, there appeared evidences 
that the minds of tlio masses were moving towards outbreaks of 
physical violence. For some reason or other Lord Lytton’s adminis¬ 
tration seemed to have brought matters to a head ; “the state of things 
at the end of Lord Lytton’s ‘reign’ was bordering upon revolution. 
Armed bands were beginning to go about; having the sympathy of the 
people”, said William Wedderburn who was for a time chief secretary 
to the Government of Bombay. In a pamphlet published by the Bengal 
National League (Maharaja Sir Jatindra Mohun Tagore was the presi¬ 
dent of this organisation) appear words that confirm the statement 
made by Sir William Wedderburn. When “heaven sent us a genius for 
a Viceroy”. 
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. when matters were almost at their worst, when British supremaoy was 

scarcely worth si* months’ purchase, that an hitherto unrecognized agency working 

for peace and goodwill among men, first entered the sphere of practical politics. 

when, however, the crisis grew to be really aoute, they resolved that more overt 
measures should be resorted to in order, if possible, to avert what to them seemed 
an immediately impending and incalculably disastrous calamity". 

“Then began they!tojpreach...the doctrine that expression must be given to the hither¬ 
to repressed and imprisoned national feelings.. and that this expansion could only 

safely take the form of overt constitutional agitation, no matter how noisy, or even 
at first childish, if only it afforded due vent for those bitter and vindiotive feelings”. 

Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act are explained 
by the apprehensions of revolutionary outbreaks. The growing body 
tf educated public men must have sensed the dangers of the situation 
and they felt called upon to throw themselves into the breach to avert 
Hie calamity of a bloody conflict between an organised government and 
disorganized masses of people. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired civilian, 
had knowledge of the dissatisfaction that had been seething in the mass 
mind o^ India, and of the desperate measures which a hopeless and 
helpless mass of people were being driven to adopt in Lord Lytton’s 
time. For the good of the British empire in India upheld by the con¬ 
tentment and self-respect of a people, he invited the co-operation of 
educated India in his “Open Letter” dated the 1st. March, 1883, to “the 
graduates of the Calcutta University”. 

In December of that year the first session . of the Indian National 
Conference was held in Calcutta, in the organization of which the 
Indian Association and the Central Mohammedan Association 
of ti«f eT<l had co-operated. It was attended by delegates from almost 

CoogreM all the provinces. Next year at Adyar (a suburb of Madras) 

the delegates to the Theosophical Convention, Indian officials 
and non-officials, after the close of their advertized work, conferred among 
themselves at Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Row’s place, aud resolved 
to meet in a Indian National Union at Poona in the Christmas week of 
1885. This version is taken from Mrs. Besant’s book—“How India wrought 
for Freedom”. Another version appears in Ambica Charan Mazumdar’s 
book—“Indian National Evolution”. Therein it is stated that Allan 
Octavian Hume followed his “Open Letter" to the graduates of the 
Calcutta University by correspondence and interviews with Indian re¬ 
formers and high officials. He approached Lord Dufferin and put before 
him his concrete proposal of an organization holding annual sessions in 
diflerent provincial capitals with the provincial satrap as president. 
Reform of India’s social institutions and the methods of carrying it- 
out would' form the agenda of these conferences- Lord Dufferin, 
however, suggested instead a responsible political organization 
holding its public sessions “through which the Government might be 
kept informed regarding the best Indian publio opinion”, no govern¬ 
ment officer having had anything to do with it in public, and the 
Government observing a sort of “benevolent neutrality” towards it. 
Home went to Britain to enlist the sympathy and Bupport of liberal- 
minded and progressive men in behalf of this venture. The prelimina¬ 
ries thus settled, the leaders of Poona working under the auspices of 
the Barvajanik Sabha seriously and enthusiastically took in hand the 
arrangements for the Indian National Congress, for thus has the name 
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been changed in course of a year’s discussion. Why was Poona 
preferred to all other cities in the country for the honour of holding 
the first session of the Congress, and not Calcutta the capital of the 
empire where Surendra Nath Banerjee and his fellow-workers had 
anticipated it by two years, not Madras which took the initiative in 
taking a definite step in the matter, and Bombay, the capital of the 
western presidency ? This preference must have been intended as a 
compliment to the virile and. watchful public life that had grown up 
round Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Kashinath Trimbak Teiang, and 
Ganesh Vashudeo Joshi. Almost at the last moment owing to the out¬ 
break of cholera at Poona the venue of the Congress was hastily 
shifted to Bombay where it held its first session on the 28th. December, 
1885, at the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathsala. 

Thus was the Indian National Congress born, with very modest 
objects : U) to ennble all the most earnest labourers in the cause of 
national progress to become personally known to each 
H °Con°rM* other; (2) to discuss and decide upon the political opera- 

Worker* tions to be undertaken during the ensuing year. In the 
speeches of the early workers in the Congress field loyalty 
to the British connection was reiterated : "I am patriotic because I 
am loyal ; I am loyal, because I am patriotic”—words like these were 
received with cheers and acclamation : the same speaker lived to write 
in 1906 of the political ideal of India as — “absolute autonomy free 
from British control”—marking the march of ideas and of events. 
What they are to-day the world knows. “The more progress people 
made in education and material prosperity the greater would be their 
insight into political matters, and keener their desire for political ad¬ 
vancement”—this was the hope that W. C. Banerjee predicted. To day 
material adversity has added a keener edge to the demand for radical 
reform in the country. The Indian National Congress would work 
“to mitigate, if not to eradicate, race prejudices, to disarm creed 
antipathies, and to remove provincial jealousies"—■ this had been Ananda 
Charlu’s aspiration for his National organization. That aspiration 
remains unrealized. Perhaps things must grow worse before they can 
get better. 

A panoramic view of Indian life and thonght antecedent to 1885 
has been presented above. It showed us a people who were consciously 
. reacting against the pressure of an administrative system 
f Political based on assumption and acceptance of racial and 

° Thought cultural supremacy; it showed us a people who were 
consciously repudiating that assumption ; it showed us a 
people the leaders of which had begun to employ ‘‘western machinery 
to overthrow western predominance”; it showed ua also that these 
leaders depended for the success of their efforts and the fulfilment of 
their hopes on the righteous instincts of their rulers, on their declara¬ 
tions of policy and their promises ; it showed ns that these leaders 
had no faith in the organized publio Bpirit of their own people for 
the assertion of their rights and liberties dependant not on human 
promises but received from on high from their Maker. But these 
leaders lived to see their methods criticized and decried as “political 
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mendicancy”, and the pioneer of them, Dadabhai Naoroji, glad and 
proud that he had lived to see that day. It is canons, however, that 
it was not the politician that first awoke to the nnnaturalness of these 
methods and this politics. It was reserved for people who are called 
“literary men’* to recall the politician from the pursuit of futility, the 
futility of expecting a ruling authority to divest itself of power under 
the pressure of “petition, protest and prayer". Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar 
in Maharashtra through his monthly the ^“Nibandh Mala 9 , and in 
Bengal Bankim Chandra Chatterjee throngh his “ Banga-Darshon” and 
Dr. Babindra Nath Tagore through his essays and poems, first drew 
the attention of their countrymen to methods of self-help. And among 
politicians, the first to repudiate the ideology of imperialism was 
Balwant Gangadhar Tilak, This ideology has always sought to cite 
science in its support. The skin of a people, their nasal index and 
the girth of their head-piece, the supporters of imperialism have 
averred, ought to be entered into the assessment of a people’s right 
and eligibility to self-rule. Social usages and disabilities, such as idol 
worship, child-marriage, interdict on widow re-marriage, illiteracy, 
untouchability, unapproacbability and such other crudities stand as 80 
many bars to self-rule. And a people whose life was tortured and dis¬ 
figured by such usages, cruel and demoralizing, could never hope to 
attain self-rule. These were the dominant thoughts which ruled the 
life and conduct of the early reformers among our people during the 
British regime. Balwantrao Tilak very early in life, under the impulse 
of a conviction, born natural in him and not by any ratiocinative 
process, refused to accept the logic of any such ideology, or its truth 
and validity. ^ And his conviction flared forth thirty years later in the 
declaration—“Swaraj is my birth right”. Dadabhai Naoroji first brought 
the word “Swaraj” into currency in modern Indian politics. Since then 
the word has found place in a royal proclamation. 

In the opening years of the present century Bipin Chandra Pal 
in Bengal appeared as the protagonist of the ideas of self-help and self- 
respect in politics. His English weekly — “The New India” wai the 
organ vcice of the development. A social and religious reformer who 
grew under the inspiration of Keshab Chandra Sen and 8biv Nath 
Shastri, he had lost faith in the religious and social institutions of his 
people as a centre and citadel of progress. He combined in himself two 
contradictory qualities, a rugged individuality and a sensitiveness to 
developing mental and moral disturbances in the atmosphere around 
„ bimeelf. ^ The spirit of the reformer kept him at a distance from sym - 
pathy with the_day-to-day strivings of his people for a better life ; bis 
psychological insight into the soul of these strivings brought him 
"farer to them, and made him their tribune. He was moved, all inspite 
tl °' 8 prepossessions, by the triumphant march of Swami Vivekananda 
through the West asserting the hegemony of Indian thought in the 
modern world. A kindred sonl to the makers of modern India was 
prahmabandhab Upadhyaya whose Catholic Christianity found nothing 
incompatible in loyalty to his country and his country’s culture. 
Anese were the men who moulded the minds of people for the mighty 
transformation that India witnessed in 1906 and the succeeding years, 
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prepared the field in ■which came Aurobinda Ghosh, who is best 
described in the words of a fellew-worker of his of that period : 

“ . The other leaders of the movement have left their life behind them : 

Aurobinda has his before him. Nationalism is their last love : it is his first passion. 
They are burdened with the cares and responsibilities of large families or complex 
relations : Aurobinda has a small family and practically no cumulative obligations. 

His only care is for his country—the mother, as he always calls her. 

Nationalism, at the best a concern of the intellect with some, at the lowest a politi¬ 
cal cry and aspirations with others, is with Aurobinda a supreme passion of his soul. 
Few, indeed, have grasped the full force and meaning of the Nationalist ideat as 
Aurobinda has done. But of these very few—though their vision may he clear, their 
action is weak....To see the vision of truth and yet not to be possessed by the 
supreme passion for it which burns up all other desires and snaps asunder, like 
ashen bands, all other ties and obligations—this is the divine tragedy of 
most finer natures....But blessed are they for whom this tragic antithesis 
between the ideal and the real has been cancelled; for whom to know the truth is 
to love it.; to. love the truth is to strive after it, and to strive after the the truth is 
to attain it : in whom there is no disparity, either in time or degree, between the 
idea and its realization : in whom tho vision of the ideal, by its own intrinsic 
strength at once attunes every oraving of the flesh, every movement of the mind, 

every motion of the heart, and every impulse of the will to itself : . These 

are so to say the chosen of God...Their towering optimism, and the Grace of God, turn 
every evil into good, every opposition to help, every loss into a gain. By the gen¬ 
eral verdict of his countrymen, Aurobinda stands to-day among these favoured sons 
of God”. 

Chittaranjan Das (Desbabandhu) who successfully defended Aurobin¬ 
da Ghose in the Aiipore Bomb case, carried on the 
In Memorium tuition of the cumulative protest of India, first 
registered in Bengal in 1905 ; the abandon of his 
sacrifice was the urge of a rich nature which knew how to 
live, and how to deny life. It is noteworthy that his two most 
forceful colleagues and disciples—Jatindra Mohun Sen Gupta and 
Birendra Nath Sasmal—should have had the qualities of their leader- 
qualities that enabled them to grasp the joys of life and drink them 
to the lees, the qualities that made it easy for them to offer these at 
the altar of their motherland. Syam Sundar Chakravarty whose 
nationalism came to him as the natural and instinctive conservatism 
of a people, with his concrete patriotism rooted in the strength and 
the weakness of his people, found his highest self-expression in the 
days of Non-co-operation when his daily, the Servant, was a pillar of 
the movement. 

The terrorist movement that had its birth in the turmoil of the 
Bengal anti-partition agitation has created problems that exercise the 
statesmanship of both the rulers and the ruled. The former seek to 
solve it by repression. Mahatmaji’s non-violent Satyagraha offers a 
constructive substitute for violence, individual and national, asserts the 
right and the duty to do and dare, to “die in one’s dharma”, in the 
fulfilment of the law of one's own being. 

Subramanya Bharati and Chidambaram Pillai, the former by his songs 
and the latter by his practical Swadeshi gave the first hint of the 
potentialities that have reached fruition to-day in the ebullient life of 
Tamil Nad, guided by the cool intellectuality ‘of a culture more Indian 
than in any other part of the country. 
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The Andhra movement did not exhaust itself simply by rationalizing 
the plea of linguistic provinces in India. The Andhra Jatiya Kalasala 
of Masulipatam made an effort to direct energies to the higher reaches 
of thought and life. Hanumantha Rao spent himself in building up this 
institntion. 

Lala Lajpat Rai in the Punjab, Aswini Kumar Dutta in Bengal were 
the two most outstanding constructive leaders of pablic life in their 
respective provinces. Things were more difficult for the former for 
reasons, which were some of them social, implicit in the aggressiveness 
of the Arya Samaj of which Lalaji was one of the first proponents ; 
the other reasons were administrative due to the semi-military regime, 
in the province ; its contiguity to the north-west frontier with the menace 
of Russia ever present to the foreign office at Simla is responsible for 
“methods of suppression’' of which the world had the best demonstra¬ 
tion at Jallianwala Bagh in April, 1919. 

Mukhtar Ahmmad Ansari tested his patriotism in the fire of biB com¬ 
munity's disapproval, and proved it before all the world as pure gold. 
Beginning as a Pan Islamist, his faith in the world message of Islam 
did not stand in the way of his fight for the freedom of his 
country. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, one of Nature’s noble man, brought to the 
20th century the graces of the 16th. His personality, avoiding lime¬ 
light, was one of the Bilent forces of Moslem awakening in India. 

Mrs. Annie Besant as president of the Theosophical Society wa 3 
one of the most potent personal influences in our national awakening. 
Her leadership in the Home Rule Movement (1915-’17) was the fulfil¬ 
ment of a great career working for international fellowship, the last 
desperate attempt of a British thought-leader to erect a bridge of 
reconciliation between India and Britain. 

Vithalbhai Patel's demonstration of an Indian politician using the 
resources and limitations of British laws in India to weaken and para¬ 
lyse British administration in the country. 

Baba Mahesh Narayan was one of the unknown makers and builders 
of modern Behar—unknown to the wider public life of India. He be¬ 
longed to the type who narrowed their view, so that their sight might 
be sharpened. Bihar to-day is in the fore-front of India's many fronted 
battle-line. This proud position has been made possible by the 
life-work of Babu Mahesh Narayan among others. 

Nabin Chandra Bardoloi of Assam and Acharya Gidwani of Sindh 
came to the^national movement carried to it by the swell of new life 
that flowed into the creeks and corners of India when the flood-gates 
were opened by Mahatma Gandhi. Their lives, cut short, are a record 
of promises unfulfilled, and an inspiration to their countrymen. 

, "^fth U P B and downs the movement of Indian thought and activity 
had been progressing towards a fuller realization of the meaning of 
Ethic* of htiman personality, perfecting itself in a life of co-opera- 

lndWid mli ty (* ve effort in the bosom of society. The early reformers 

had drawn their inspiration from European social and 
. , . political experiences. These had laid emphasis on the 

rignts of the individual, society and State being regarded as existing 
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solely to secure respect for these rights. An interpretation of Euro¬ 
pean history has it that 18th. century British liberty was incarnated in 
a parliament controlling the aristocracy and the monarchy; the paradox 
resulting therefrom was that the basis of society was not to obey 
those who governed but to disobey them, control them and make 
things difficult for them ; the economists, Adam Smith and Richardo, 
and their propagandists, Cobden and Bright, extended the scope cf 
British liberalism by making the State practically ‘evanescent’ through 
the bold idea of reducing its functions to as little as possible, giving 
the State nothing to do but simply allow Individuals to exchange the 
products of their respective labours ; this freedom reached its acme in 
the forties and fifties of the last century. This liberty of person sanc¬ 
tified the institution of private property, thereby securing the ultimate 
good of society and State. In social ethics the enrichment of human 
personality was accepted as the ideal end, the reason for existence 
of society and State. The society and State that did not afford oppor¬ 
tunity for this development deserved to be broken. This philosophy 
had played its part in the evolution of our social and political thought 
and conduot also in the last quarter of the 19th century. Social usages 
that barred this claim—the claim of the human personalily for free 
and unfettered development—came in for condemnation and demanded 
their abolition. As . the fight for political freedom widened, and 
grew intense, recruits from newer stratas of society were drawn to it, 
the habits of centuries of a social discipline were disturbed, directing 
a new insight into traditional life. 

The Non-co-operation movement revealed the strength of our social 
polity by the wide-spread response of the mass-mind, and its weakness 
by quick relapse into listlessness and indifference. The 

Ethics of Kbilafat movement has introduced a complexity into 
M *ing f Indian life, in so far as it has encouraged the spirit of 

separatism among Indian Moslems ; Moulana Mohammed 
Ali was the leading spirit in the enunciation of this dual patriotism for 
Indian Moslems. A nd the trials and travails of the last fifteen years have 
not been able to evolve a unity out of this duality. The non-Brahmin 
movement in southern and westeren India was the fore-runner of a 
development which proved that the Hindu methods of. social reform 
had failed to satisfy and conciliate normal human feelings-—methods 
that paid homage to spiritual elevation but maintained the rigid distinc¬ 
tions between men and men. In the Maharashtra we find its prota¬ 
gonist In Jotirao Fule (born 1827), the founder of the “Satya Sodhak 
Samaj Ho was a remarkable personality, the pioneer of education 
among non-Brahmins of the lower stratum of society, a prolific writer 
whose books form “the scripture” of the Samaj. Regarded as an 
anti-Brahmin, his appreciation of the life and labour of Balwantrao 
Tilak was sincere, evidence of which he gave by arranging for security 
for the accused, Balwantrao Tilak and Qopalrao Agarkar, in the 
Sholapur case. His insight into the economic basis of Indian life 
was proved by his erecting at his own expense the statue of a peasant at 
the main gate-way of the Poona Congress (1895). To-day that move¬ 
ment has widened its scope, quickened by the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fight for the. down-trodden. The adi-Dravida and the Adi- 

10 
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Andhra movements in southern India, the Adi*Hinda and their companion 
activities in other parts of the country, have given rise to parti¬ 
cularistic demands and conceits that stand in the way of evolving a' 
coherent and united life in the country. Linguistic provinces are one 
such factor. They are, however, a necessary and healthy growth. And 
in the evolution of this idea Madhusudhan Das, the grand old 
man of Utkal, was one of the pioners, as rugged an * individualist 
as ever lived. Pandit Gopabandhu Das affiliated this provincial 
patrioism to the composite nationalism of India under the 
inspiration of Ma h atma Gandhi. After centuries of neglect, of 
frustrations, liberal concessions fail to make any appeal to men ; in 
removing conscious causes of grievances, social distinctions and such 
other inequalities, men do not secure peace. Therefore it is that men 
propose that the other cause of grievance rampant to-day, the 
inequalities of wealth, should be removed to secure this peace. This 
uneasiness and unrest has become world-wide. And India finds itself 
to-day fighting on two fronts, one against the inequalities of the British 
rule, the other against the social and economic inequalities of Indian life. 

The classes of educated Indians who had taken the lead in fighting 
the former had been taught to respect individual liberty and private 
property. In the old-world Indian polity individuality in 
the life spiritual was recognised and encouraged, 
while in social life and economic arrangements it was 
sought to be canalized into co-operative efforts, upholding 
a peculiar balance and harmony. This balance and harmony was main¬ 
tained by the theory of re-incarnation -of souls in a series of lives, 
beginninglesa and endless, taking shelter in bodies belonging to different 
stratas of society, according to their merits and demerits. These beliefs 
afford no consolation to men to-day. The old oraoles are either dumb, 
or their messages are incomprehensible. The modern oracles are with 
us. Our discipleship to British theorists still retains its loyalty. The 
news of the harmony that is being worked out in Britain between the 
claims of the individual and the needs of State, “recantation’' as some 
would call it, has reached ns. Socialism, rather State Socialism has 
been called a product of the German mind, a product of Bismarckian 
methods of harnessing the services of the needy to the chariot-wheel 
of the State, the State that demands the whole of man, and suffers uo 
rival near or about itself. But we in India have not yet been able to fully 
realize the logic of this development or accept its validity. This is the 
psychology of the opposition that Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru’s Ideology 
has met with even from his colleagues in the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. The evolution from the idea of State at the service of the 
individual to that of the State suppressing the individual has not taken 
a very long time to come its full circle. As they say in the story 
book, a time came when industrialism, directed and controlled by the 
individual profit-making instinct, brutalized the poor by over-working 
them, and men called upon the State to intercede. Thus did tho 
doctrine of loisaez faire ( let alone) come to be regulated.^ To-day it 
finds none to do it reverence. And the State has come to its own, as 
the ruler of meD, of their thoughts and activities. 
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In _ our ■ country there is only the beginning of industrialism. But 
there is poverty. And this poverty seem3 irremovable except by eli- 

Tetl f minating the instinct for personal and private profit and 

Indi» r greed, except by dividing the existing wealth of the 

country. Men as sensitive to the sufferings of others 
advise that the need of the hour is the production of 
more wealth, and not its division here and now. The tumult and the 
shouting, heard all round the world, are evidences of a wide-awake 
consciousness that a social and economic adjustment must be worked 
out if civilized life is to be continued. 

Thus does India’s “home polity” find itself merging into world 
polity. In India the polity is more complicated; she is the battle¬ 
ground of nationalism and socialism. Capture of political power is in 
many parts of the world a fact realized in the life of the people ; they 
are free to bend their enorgies to the capture of economic power. In our 
country both these developments have forced themselves to public 
view, and demand to be led to their natural culmination. The test for 
India is more difficult, and more penetrating. 

The woman’s cause was man’s, sang the mid-Victorian 'poet-laureate 
of Britain. To-day women have lost faith in that chivalry ; men also 
, do not find strength and inspiration in it. As a result, 
Movement women have decided to claim and have a determining voice 
in India in making a new thing of the mis-shapen, man-made world. 

Science has placed at our hands mighty instruments for 
making a better world—man has failed to do it. So it was time that 
woman should take a hand in the affair. The women’s movement in 
India, as represented by the All-India Women’s Conference and the 
innumerable sectional and communal organisations, as a separate 
activity, gives shape and form to this aspiration on the part of Indian 
women to play their legitimate and rightful part in building up New 
India, Individual women in India Lave gone forth as pioneers, and 
have proved the possibility of women taking part in public move¬ 
ments and organizing them. The first Indian name that appears of 
these pioneers, was that of Pandita Ramabai, a Marhatta lady. Mrs. 
Annie Besant’s many-sided activities must have been an inspiration 
to many women, the products of modern education in India. Educa¬ 
tion had been accepted as the very lever of all progress, and in this 
activity women’s contributions have been many and varied, both in 
quantity and quality. 

To-day all these are found synthesized in the All-India Women’s 
Conference. Its history is an interesting story. As in other parts of 
the world so in India time-forces, to use a hackneyed phrase 
All-India not qu j tQ explanatory of the many developments in social 
Conference life. have compelled men to call in women to council, on the 
principle! perhaps, that two heads are better than one. The 
latest report of the All-India Women’s Conference has it that the 
“original stimulus” of the idea was 

“an appeal made by the Director of Publio Instruction, Bengal, at a prize-giving 
function of the Bethune Collego, Calcutta, in which he called on Indian Women to 
Hell ms with one voice what they want, and keep on telling us till they pet it’ Mrs. 
A. L. Huide-koper, an ox-Principal of Bethune College,.made use of this appeal 
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as the basis of two artioles whioh were pablished in Stri Dharma , the monthly 
magazine of the 'Women's Indian Association." 

This appeal and the two artioles in the Stri Dharma led Mrs. 
Margaret E. Cousin, Secretary of the Women’s Indian Association, 
Adyar (Madras) to address an appeal in the aatnmn of 1926 to women 
all over the country “to form local committees and hold Constituent 
Conferences in each of the provinces and in certain other clearly 
defined districts and Indian States, for the purpose of declaring their 
views on problems of education.” In response to this appeal Consti¬ 
tuent Conferences were held in 22 places during the months of September 
to December 1926. And the wide and lively enthusiasm evoked by 
these conferences was solidified in the 1st session of the All India 
Women’s Conference held at Poona on the 5th to 8th January 
1927, with Her Highness Maharani Chimnabai Gaekwad, Maharani of 
Baroda as President The resolutions passed related to matters educa¬ 
tional only, except the resolution on early-marriage, and another in 
support of Sir Harising Goar’s Age-of-consent Bill- This extension 
of interest has widened at every session, till to-day no subject of 
national interest is outside the purview of the Conference, as its “sec¬ 
tions” and “sub-committees” testify. There are the educational and 
social ‘sections”; there are the Sarda Act Bub committee, the Indige¬ 
nous Industries Sub-Committee, Rural Reconstruction Sub-Committee, 
and the Sub-Committee on Labour. Women’s education in all its 
stages, social usages that stand in the way of individual and Bocial 
development, and women-working in mines, and factories and mills are 
the concern of the appropriate committees which study the problems 
connected therewith and deal with them. 


There have been ten sessions of the Conferences, the last held being 
at Trivandrum, the capital city of Travancore in the last week of 
December 1935. The second session (1928) was held at Delhi, Her 
Highness the Begum mother of Bhopal presiding ; the third (1929) at 
Patna, Her Highness the Dowager Rani of Mandi presiding; the fourth 
(1930), at Bombay, Mrs. 8arojini Naidu presiding ; the fifth (1931) at 
Lahore. Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Reddi presiding ; the sixth (1932) at 
Madras, Mrs. P. K. Ray presiding; the seventh (1933) at Lucknow, 
Lady Ramanbhai Neelkanth presiding; the eighth at Calcutta, Lady 
Abdul. Quadir presiding; the ninth at Karachi, Mrs. Rustomji Furidonji 
presiding. The tenth . session was presided over by Her Highness 
Maharani Setn Parvati Bayi of Travancore. 


There was an appropriateness in the All-India Women’s Conference 
holding its session in Kerala, of which Travancore forms an important 
c, unit, Kerala which is known as “Penmalayam”—“Women’s 
Travancore ° Malayslam." The Bocial polity based on the matriarchal 
Conference system makes woman the head and fountain of all 
rrn ., power and beneficence ; succession is traced through her. 
lne tenth session was thus held in the right atmosphere where woman's 
experience as the head of a State, as the head of family and social life 
could point out to lessons of efficiency and on equity which ought 
:? i? e ideal of the woman’s movement in India. These 

the Maharam-President brought out vividly in her address. 
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The AH India Women’s Conference is a non-party and a non¬ 
partisan organization. Fortunately for itself it had not to struggle for 
Political the political recognition of women in India ; that recogni- 
Affiliation tion had been won by the great war for British women, and 
of the their Indian sisters enjoy the fruits of the labours of the 
Conference Despards and Pankhursts. The principle that woman has 
of right a place in the making of laws as she has in the making of 
the home has been recognized. Indian women have now to work for 
details some of which they embodied in their Memorandam to the 
Franchise Committee set up in connection with the Hoare scheme of 
constitutional changes for India. The claim of Indian women “to fight 
elections on equal terms with men, in mixed general electorates,” as 
also that with regard to “adult suffrage,” and for “no reservation of 
seats for women as such”—none of them has ^een accepted by the 
Government. The “communal decision” of the “National Government” 
of Britain has disappointed these “clear” demands of Indian women. 


The activities of the Conference are coming into contact with 
centres of Indian life hitherto neglected by educated women. Dirt, 
The Future disease and ignorance smother healthy growth in India ; 

when educated women come face to face with them, their 
removal will become possible and the “life beautiful” will emerge out of 
them. Then will Indian women contribute “their due share in the task of 
Nation-building” as they do to-day in building and keeping up homes. 


Wo have tried to trace India’s evolution in course of a hundred 
years of British rule. The immediate past, the last fifteen years, has 
witnossed an upheaval, the “high audacity” of which has 
I rT t been an eye-opener to both the rulers and the ruled. 

A^After' 1 The period which is covered by the present volume of 

the “Annual Register” is marked by calm after a storm— 
the storm that blowcd on the wake of the two Civil Disobedience 
Movements. The first started under Mahatma Gandhi’s personal 
direction ; after his incarceration the momentum received from him 
carried it through to almost the end of 1->30 ; during the latter months 
the driving force was imparted by Pandit Matilal Nehru, one of the 
patricians of an earlier generation with its faith in British generosity 
and statesmanship intact through many disappointments. To Matilalji 
the Punjab under Sir Michael O'Dwyer was a revelation. Since then 
the old man knew no respite from fight, and he died fighting. His 
contemporary, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, stands as a rock, the 
symbol of India’s eternal quest of freedom and of peace. The 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact secured a temporary truce ; it was valuable as an 
indication of the true path to reconciliation between the rulers and the 
ruled, not for any Immediate and tangible gain. 

What this path is has been sketched by J. Coatman in his . book 
—“Years of Destiny” : 


“As long as the Indian foels that they are being treated not only fairly, bht as 
equals, they are not a difficult people to doal with, and Lord Irwin s unprecedented 
action had given the Indian people the strongest possible assurance that he, at any 
rate, was not going to allow any false notion of prestige to stand in the way of his 
dealing with any of their leaders on terms whioh they could accept without any possible 
feelings of resentment” 
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Lord Willingdon succeeded to the Irwin method. He spoke of his 
ambition to go down to history “as the first constitntional Governor-general” 
in In d ia . But fate decreed otherwise. He was not, to quote the words 
of an American author, perhaps temperamentally, perhaps forced by 
imperial policy, “one to adopt the Conference method in the manner 
of his predecessor". Therefore do we find him rejecting Mahatma 
Gandhi's offer as carried in hiB wire of 29th. December 1931—-“whether 
you expect me to see you and receive gnidance from you as to the 
course I am to pursue in advising the Congress”. The historian of 
India need not go further than the American writer in his judgment 
on Lord Willingdon’s regime. 

u His Excellency Lord Linlithgow does not come to the country as a 
stranger”. He came to India as Chairman of the Boyal Agricultural 
, . Commission, and got to know something of the 

Linlithgow “real life” of the people. His interest in agricultural 
life and progress in his own country finds outlets 
and • opportunities for wider service to th8 
teeming agricultural population in India. His meeting a batch of 
Deccani agriculturists on landing in Bombay as Governor-General 
is significant of developments in rural life. In his first speech broad¬ 
casted to all parts of India and addressed to all classes he exhorts the 
“Civil 8ervice” to “know your villages", and offers a new interpreta¬ 
tion of their duties in eloquent words—‘Tor you in your own genera¬ 
tion it remains abundantly true that the tent is mighter than the pen”. 
These words of Lord Linlithgow convey to .us hints of a new 
policy which he desires to pursue in India. Whether this policy is 
inspired by personal inclination or by the necessities of a State where 
agriculturists form the majority of the population, it is not necessary 
to enquire now. In the long role of British administrators in India 
one other name only emerges who was sincerely interested in agrlcul- 
tural life and progress ; it is Lord Mayo’s. During his tenure of 
office the Department of Commerce and Agriculture was inaugurated. 
The State in India was the biggest landlord, a 'great forest proprietor," 
and a “great mineral proprietor”. The exploitation of these riches was 
part of the duty of the 'administration co-operatively with British en¬ 
terprise. Lord Mayo was the first to realise the importance, financial 
and political, of this dual function. His insight into India’s agricultur¬ 
al condition, and methods of its improvement, is acutely expressed in 
his notes : 

“I do cot know what is precisely meant by ‘amoniao manure’. It it means 
guano, super-phosphate or any artificial product of the kind, we might as well ask 
the people of India to manure their ground with champagne”. 

Again, in another note, he writes; 

“In connection with agrlouHare we must be careful of two things. First, we 
mnst not ostentatiously tell native husbandmen to do things whioh they have boen 
doing for centuries. Second, we mnst not tell them to do things whioh they can t do, 
and have no means of doing. In either oase, they will laugh at us, and they will 
learn to disregard really useful advance when it is given”. 

We do not know if these warnings of Lord Mayo’s were called 
forth by “experts” or enthusiasts in his time in India. The same 
warnings have need of repetition by Lord Linlithgow to the experts 
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and enthusiasts who have been crowding into India at the invitation of 
the Government. 

"The cultivator tilling his fields remains as ever the backbone of 
this country and the foundation of her prosperity”, said Lord Linlithgow 
in reply to the address of the Bombay Corporation. 
The peasantry of India on whose shoulders rest the 
huge fabric of a modern government are. however, un¬ 
equal to maintaining this burden. Long ago Lord Cromer 
(he was then Evelyn Baring) recognized that India could support at 
best a cheap despotism. And British rule, however benevolent, is a 
very costly despotism, or bureaucracy if one must have it so. Over 
and above this, a debt of Bs. 1,800 crores is crushing all hope and all 
initiative out of him whose "life is a long-drawn question between a 
crop and a crop”. And Hie government of Lord Linlithgow must,look 
on helpless faced by a poverty as wide as this, and a distress which 
centuries have taught the trick of remaining mute and silent. Other 
countries may do brave things for the relief of unemployment ; we in 
India have nothing better than the vaguest of idea of unemployment 
figures in the country. The government cannot show any better know¬ 
ledge in the matter. Rural decay is a fact and continues to be s \ for 
men flee from decay. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
which hopes to successfully battle with this decay by reviving rural 
industries, by its "planned campaign for the uplift of the ryot," will 
need the goodwill and the co-operation of all. The conditions of 
successfully enlisting that good-will and co-operation have yet to be 
fulfilled. Debt Redemption and Conciliation Acts can touch but the 
fringe of the problem. Rural credit has been shaken by these Acts, and 
Land Mortgage Banks under State-control will take decades to take shape 
and be able to meet even a moiety of the whole demand for agricultural 
short-time credit. Co-operative banks play a very insignificant part in 
offering facilities to the peasantry in need of casb. The Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee’s majority report present certain figures 
which are revealing in this connection. In Bombay the financial require¬ 
ment of the agricultural population was Rs. 82 crores 50 lakhs ; the co¬ 
operative organisations supplied about Rs. 2 crores 20 lakhs. In Bengal 
the short and medium term need was for Rs. 96 crores, as against Rs. 
4 crores supplied. In Madras no provincial estimate was forthcoming ; 
in its absence the estimate of the Tanjore district helped to arrive at 
an idea the cost of one crop of paddy in the wet delta area was Rs. 
3 crores 50 lakhs ; the co-operative societies supplied Rs. 17 lakhs 50 
thousand. In face of these needs, and the widening responsibilities that 
provincial governments are preparing themselves to assume, the contro¬ 
versies over the Niemeyer report and the heart-burning and provincial 
jealousies developed, appear how unreal and how petty I 

Economists, administrative or theoretical, have been trying to stir 
up public opinion to the danger of over population in the country. 
, They assert that by 1941, the population will number 

Over-popu- 40 cr ore 8 which the present national income will be 
ployment m " unable to maintain. The pessimist among them say that 
the problem of “relieving the growing pressure on the 
soil is insoluble” and that the fullest industrial development oannot hope 
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to absorb more than 30 lakhs o£ workers, that is making provision 
for the maintenance of one crore and a half of men, women and 
ohildren. In 1921 an estimate showed that there were about 5 crores 
agriculturists who have been forced out of their lands. How few of 
these have fonnd employment ? A question which none can give a 
satisfactory reply to. Indian Society has never cared to consciously 
trouble its head over this problem, depending on nature and nature’s 
God to establish a satisfactory relation and proportion between feeding 
mouths and provision for food. To each a society these warnings and 
exhortations—what are they but “bourgeoise” economics, inspired by 
communal considerations I When the political future of the country is 
to be ruled by communal votes, every community must strive to return 
an increasing number at each successive censns r to the confusion of all 
economists. Commnnal cries will fill hungry mouths. How does his 
Excellency Lord Linlithgow : propose to cure this madness? In a letter 
of his addressed to the heads of provincial governments appear the 

words: .there is no point in trying to improve the breed of 

cattle if the fodder is not there for their nourishment”. The same 
question with the substitution of the word “men” for “cattle”, is writ 
large over India, waiting for a reply. 


Lord Linlithgow has succeeded to a political stale-mate in the 
country. The Indian National Congress may cease from troubling, and 
may be at rest from weariness. But the dissatisfaction 
Prarpeet that the Congress voices, has it ceased or has it sought 
rest ? Reply to this question must be the quest of his 
Excellency. What the Government of India Act of 1935 


was intended to secure for British interests Lord Linlithgow knows, 
for it is partly his handi-work. What it secures to India we can 
imagine. The British Parliament is anxious to endow Indians with 
“real responsibility for Indian social conditions”. Social conditions 


to-day are, incapable of divorce from economic and political factors. 
These economic and political factors have not been made amenable to 


Indian initiative and Indian control. How Lord Linlithgow proposes 
to shape these within the frame-work of the Government of India Act 
only the future can - show. It would be unjust to anticipate develop¬ 
ments and pass judgment thereon. Lord Linlithgow also is not free; 
he mast fit himself into the system which has passed through many 
transformations. But the spirit of domination that has informed its 
activities in connection with the “dependent” parts of the empire 
remains, retaining its old-time vigour. This is the meaning of the 
“safeguards” which Lord Linlithgow must defend in the interests of 


Britain. Bearing in mind even all thiB, there will be few Indians who 


cannot respond to his appeal to remember him in their prayers. 
( Specially contributed by SJ. Sureah Chandra Deb .) 





King George the V’s Reign 

Eihly Lira 

His Most Excellent Majesty George V, King of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the 8eas and Emperor of India was the only surviving son 
of King Edward YII and Queen Alexandra. He was born at Marlborongh House, 
London on Jane 3, 1865, and when four years old he and his elder brother, Prince 
Albert Victor, who was two years his senior, were placed under the tutorship of the 
Bev. John Neale Dalton, the curate of Sandringham. 

In the year 1877, Prince George was sent with his elder brother the late Duke of 
Clarence to the Bntannia, there to be trained for a naval career. The brothers were 
as dissimilar in appearance as in temperament—the elder fragile of frame, thoughtful 
and pensive ; the younger (Prince George) though not very robust physically, full 
of vigour, high-spirited with an uuder-current of misohievous humour. They were 
placed in the tutorial oharge of Mr. Lawless, and except for the faot that they were 
berthed in separate cabin, shared the ordinary life and routine of the ship. It was 
not an easy routine by any means, for the lads were on deck at half-past six, and 
had to use their muscles as well as brains. They were taught the humbler arts of 
seamanship—the management of sailing boats, sail-making, rope-splioing and other 
duties essential for a naval career. The two Princes remained on the Britannia for 
about two years, and during the whole of the time the vessel was stationary in the 
Biver Dart 

Their coarse on the Britannia i completed, the two Princes were sent to H. M. 8. 
Bacchants to learn their business in great waters and see the wonders of the world, 
especially those of the British Empire. Prince George was then just over fourteen, 
and was a lively dashing lad with a reputation among his comrades for dash ana 
masterfulness. They went first to the West Indies, crossed back to the island off 
West Afrioa, rounded the Cape, went south to Australia, and thence to Fiji, Yokahama 
Hongkong and Singapore, returning home via the Suez Canal, with an exoursion 
ashore into the Holy Land. Thus by the time he was sixteen Priuoe George had seen 
far more of the world and its divers raoes than had ever any Prince of the West or 
the East. 

Prinoe George took to the life with a zest that was to make him one of the best 
naval offloars of his time, and he was an excellent mathematician, with the makings 
of a senior wrangler. 

At the close of this tonr in 1832 the brothers separated. Prinoe George, who 
remained in the naval service was appointed to H. M. S. Canada , commanded by 
Captain Dnrrant, on the North American and West Indian Station, and was promoted 
sab-lieutenant. On his return home he passed through the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwioh and the gunnery and torpedo schools, being promoted lieutenant in 1885. 

A year later he was appointed to H. M. 8. Thunderer of the Mediterranean 
Squadron, and was subsequently transferred to H. M. 8. Dreadnought and H. M. S. 
Alexandra. In 1889 he joined the flagship of the Channel Sqnadron, H. M. S. 
Northumberland and in that year was in command of torpedo boat No. 79 for the 
naval manoenverB, In 1890 he was pnt;in command of the ganboat H. M. S. Thrush 
for service on the North American and'West Indian Station. After his promotion as 
Commander in 1891 he commissioned H. M. S. Helampas, the oommand of which he 
relinquished on the death of his brother, Albert Victor, the Duke of Clarenoe, in 
January 1892, einoe his duties as eventual heir to the Crown precluded from devot¬ 
ing himself exclusively to the Navy. He was promoted Captain in 1893, Rear- 
Admiral in 1901, and Vice-Admiral in 1903. 

The Prinoe obtained his promotion to the Thrush by a fine bit of semanship 
during the naval manoeuvres of 1899, when he was in oharge of one of the torpedo 
boats and in a driving gale oft the Irish coast succeeded in rescuing a disabled 
oonsort. > . 

In November, after a visit to Ireland, he was stricken by an attack of enterio 
fever. The Princess of Wales was in Russia at the time, and the Prinoe took upon 
himself the superintendence of his son’s nursing, and hardly left his bedside till the 
Prinoess arrived. Happily Prinoe George recovered, but he had hardly done so when 
a terrible blow tell on the happy family at Sandringham. The Duke of Clarence 

U 
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(Prince Eddy) caught a chill early in January, which quickly took a serious torn, 
and he passed away on January 14. 

This sad event placed Prince George in direct succession to the throne, and he 
assumed his new responsibilities with a seriousness for whioh he was hardly oredited 
daring his breezy sailor days. It also meant giving up his active career in the 
Navy, which was a great disappointment to him, for although he occasionally got to 
sea again, it was only at irregular intervals. 

After his brother’s death Prince George was created Dnke of York, and his 
marriage became a question of great importance and interest, not only to the Royal 
Family, but to the nation at large. 

There was a universal feeling of satisfaction when it was announced that he was 
engaged to an English Princess, the only daughter of the Dnke and Duohess of Took. 
Of all the ladies of the Royal Family there was none more popular and beloved than 
Princess Nary of Cambridge, Dachess of Teck. Her good nature, sympathy, and un¬ 
tiring work in the cause of oharity endeared her to all classes. Her daughter, Prin¬ 
cess Victoria Nary—Princess “May”, as she was then called—brought np m the sim¬ 
ple home life of White Lodge, Richmond, entered society with a strong claim on the 
affections of pnblio as her mother’s daughter, and made the olaim good by her own 
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caused intense pleasure and enthusiasm. It was celebrated at the Chapel Royal, St 
James, on July 6, 1893, in the presence of Queen Viotoria. Ten prinoesses, all grand¬ 
daughters of the queen, attended the bride as bridesmaids. After the wedding ■ the 
Dnke and Dachess of York took np their residence at York Cottage, Sandringham, and 
at York House, St James’s. 

Later in the year, they made some thing like a royal “progress" to Edinburgh and 
York, and on their return commenced that bosy pnblio life as representative of the 
Grown, which fitted them so admirably for the exalted position they were destined 
to occupy in the fntqre. Every year was a continual round of laying fonndation- 
b tones, opening buildings, and attending pnblio functions in London and the large 
manufacturing towns or England, varied by visits to Ireland, 8ootland and Wales. 

Meanwhile a new generation was growing np at York Cottage. On June 33, 1894, 
Prince Edward was born at White Lodge. Prince Albert, now Dnke of York, was 
born on December 14, 1895, and Princess Mary came to grace th6 Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee in 1897. Bat a great grief came upon the family before the end of the 
Jubilee year, when the Dachess of Teck died at White Lodge on October 27. In 1900 
a third Bon Prince Henry, was born to the Dnke and Duchess of York. 

For some time before the death of Queen Viotoria the idea of the Dnke of York 
making a tour of the British Colonies had been under consideration and in the year 
1900 the plan took definite form. The loyal rally of the colonies to the help of the 
mother country in her hoar of need in South Africa seemed to- demand some recog¬ 
nition from the Sovereign, and the opening of the first Parliament of the Australian 
Commonwealth was a fitting opportunity for the Dnke of York to visit Australia. All 
the arrangements had already been made when Queen Viotoria passed away in 
January 1901, bnt as it was by her express desire that the Duke of York was under¬ 
taking the tour, it was not abandoned. On March 16, esoorted by two ornisers, the 
Dnke and Dachess of Cornwall and York set sail in tbo Orient liner Ophir comman¬ 
ded by a orew of the Royal Navy. At Gibraltar, Their Royal Highnesses were 
welcomed by Sir George White, and at Malta by Sir John Fisher. In Ceylon they 
were shown the sacred tooth of Budha, and the Duke was able to perform an act of 
of clemency by securing the retnra of the exiled Arabi to his native land of Egypt 
At Singapore the Duke received the Malay Saltans and the Duohess received their 


At Singapore the Duke received the Malay Saltans and the Duohess received their 
wives. On coming to the equator the Duke, although he had orossed the line before, 
good-humouredly submitted to the attentions ot King Neptune, and took his “saving” 
and hiB ducking with a smile, pour enoouragtf let autrcs. 

The real business of the tour began at Melbourne. On May 9, in the great 
Exhibition building the Dnke opened the first Parliament of the Australian Common¬ 
wealth and the Union Jack was run np over every sohool in Austral! 

Melbourne the Royal _ party prooeeded to Ballarat, Sydney, and Brisba„„. __ 

inspected the mines, visited the Stookmen in the np-oonntry BtationB, and in Queens¬ 
land witnessed a boomerang-throwing performance by the aborigines. At all the 
laige towns, both m Australia and New Zealand, the chief feature of their welcome 
was the parade of the school children and cadets. How many of these sturdy 
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The Dote had many reminders of his Bacchante visit, such as the trees he and 
his brother planted at Melbonrne ; bat perhaps the one which appealed most to his 
sporting instmots was the quail shooting, reminiscent of the policeman’s “quail call.” 

From Australia the Ophir steamed to New Zealand, and on June 4 arrived at 
Auokland. where the Date and Duchess were weloomed by Mr. Seddon, the premier 
Perhaps the most interesting event in New Zealand was the visit to the native settle^ 
ment when the Maori chief returned to the Dube all the presents they had received 
from Queen Victoria, to show how oarefnlly they have kept them. Of course he gave 
them back again. Then followed a great demonstration of native songs and danoes, 
whioh Their Royal Highnesses witnessed wearing the kiwi mats or mantles which 
had been presented to them. 

From Now Zealand the Ophir returned to Tasmania and Adelaide, and a cross* 
country railway journey was made to Perth and the mining district of Coolgarde. 

The voyage was continued via Mauritius to 8outh Africa, where Natal and Cape¬ 
town were visited, and then aoross the Atlantio to Canada. Great receptions await¬ 
ed them at Quebec, Ottawa and Montreal, and at these Canadian oities, as in Australia 
and New Zealand, war medals were presented to the troops who had fought in South 
Africa, and now and then a Victoria Cross was pinned on a proud and gallant creast After 
a day s pen t in shooting the rapids with the “lumberman” came the long railway jour¬ 
ney to Winnipeg, and a visit to the Red Indian chief near Calgary, then aoross the 
Rooky Mountains (the Duke riding on the “cow-oatoher” of the engine), to British 
Colombia and Vancouver Island. The return journey gave the Royal parly a change 
of seeing Toronto and the Falls of Niagara. 

On October 31, the Ophir left Halifax for home, and soon after arrival—on King 
Edward’s birthday, November 9—the Duke of Cornwall and York was created Prinoe 
of Wales and Earl of Chester. 

A banquet was given at Guildhall on December 5 to weloome Their Royal High¬ 
nesses at home. In the coarse of his speeah the Prinoe startled the assembly with 
that famous phrase “Wake up, England 1" whioh next day was on everybody’s lips. 

As Duke of Cornwall, the heir to the throne had already done a great work in 
strengthening the bonds of union between the British Colonies and the motherland, 
and had widely increased his personal knowledge of that great Empire over whioh 
he was destined to rule. 4s Prinoe of Wales he began a career of usefulness at 
home as the _ right-hand man of the King. His position differed somewhat 
from that of his father daring the long reign of Queen Viotoria. There was not now a 
monarch living in semi-retirement at Balmoral and Osborne, but a real live King and 
Qneen holding a brilliant court at Buckingham Palace and Windsor. But there was 
no rivalry of opposition between the King and the Prinoe. The latter had his own 
private oirole of friends, chiefly his old companions in the Navy, bnt he and the Prin¬ 
cess liked to be with the King and Queen when their engagements permitted, and 
were frequently to be seen at Sandringham and Windsor, and in the Highlands. 

To the Fleet also the King paid several visits, and though here he did not find the 
exoitement and the same senBe of nearness to the actual conflict, his old associations 
with the Navy and his intimate knowledge of the life of the Senior 6ervice invested 
these visits with special interest for him. Moreorer, though for long periods the • 
perilous and unpretentious service of the Navy was receiving little attention from the 
general pubiio, the King followed all its doings with dose attention and an under¬ 
standing eye. The sea Lords who had audience of the King had always to take great 
care that they were well-informed. 

In every activity in whioh the Queen could collaborate with the King, Her Majesty 
was his indefatigable supporter. But there were some feminine movements, like 
Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Crops and the Needle-work Guild whioh were parti¬ 
cularly the Queen’s oare. Her interest in such movements was so real that she contrived 
to make their leaders feel that they were personally answerable to their Qneen for the 
efficient discharge of their duties, and that achievement had a remarkable influence on 
the organisations to which Bhe lent her name or patronage. 

At about three o’olook on the morning of 7th May, 1910, the Admiralty yacht 
“Enchantress,” making for Plymouth from the ooast of Spain, received a wireless 
message of euoh a nature that it was taken at onoe to the cabin in whioh the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith, was sleeping. It was a message whioh fully justified the 
urgency with whioh it was transmitted. 

“I am deeply grieved,” it ran, “to inform you that my beloved father, the King, 
passed away peacefully to-night. ' 

George 
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After receiving such news it was impossible for the Prime Minister to resume 
his rest He dressed and went np on the deck to reflect npon the meaning of these 
tidings, which had fallen npon him with shocking suddenness. Such an event had 
been so little anticipated that, barely a week »ago, Mr. Asquith had set out with the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Reginald McKenna) for a visit to Gibraltar. The 
first intimation that the King's health was anything bnt normal had been received 
the previous day. For a first bulletin it was distinctly alarming, for it was described 
the King’s condition as “most critical.” At once the yaoht had been turned about, 
and it was making for England with all speed when the fateful news was received. 

On his meditations under the stars as the ship cut its way through calm waters, 
the Prime Minister recorded later: “I felt bewildered, and indeed stunned. At a 
most anxious moment in the fortunes of the State we had lost, without warning or 
preparation, the Sovereign whose ripe experience, trained sagacity, equitable judgment 
and unvarying consideration counted for so muoh...HiB successors, with all his fine 
and engaging qualities, was without political experience. We were nearing a orisis 
without example in our constitutional history.” 

Asquith, never a man to use the language of sensation, did not exaggerate the 
gravity of the political situation in which King George came to the throne. 

It was, as Asquith said, “a orisis without example.” At no time had the House 
of Lords rejected the Budget and thus challenged the right of the Commons to con¬ 
trol the finances of the country. 

Challekok so Lords 

The Lords had previously rejected some measures put forward by the Liberal 
Government, and Liberals had begun to feel that the right of the Lords to thwart 
tiie elected Government of the day should be challenged in decisive fashion. Because 
the Peers had always looked upon the Budget as something exempt from their veto, 
the Government chose the Budget as the measure that would provide the test case. 
They planned it to goad the Peers, and it succeeded. Once the Lords began to talk of 
rejecting it, the only anxiety of the Liberals was lest the Peers should change their 
minds and thus deprive the Ministry of an issue npon which they could dissolve 
Parliament and ask the country as to whether this veto of the Peers was consistent 
with a system of democratic government. 

There were wise Conservatives who saw the peril in which the Lords were placing 
themselves. Better swallow the Budget now than be obliged later to wash with a cup of 
hemlock. To invite an eleotion, they argued, would be to give a new lease of life 
to a Government whose popularity was already suffering after four years of office. 
But the Lords did not heed these advisers. They rejected the Budget. Parliament 
was dissolved and, in January 1910, the Liberals came baok to office: but dependent 
for their majority upon the Irish Nationalists who did not care for the Budget and were 
interested only in self-government for Ireland. Still the Liberals maintained that 
they had secured a mandate to abolish the veto of the House of Lords. 

After that, of course, the lords let the Budget pasB. But worse was to come, so 
far as they were concerned. They would be faced by a Bill whioh would limit 
very drastically their power over all future legislation. In other words, as an 
effective Chamber, they would be invited to commit suioide. 

And suppose they refused ? 

That was where King Edward was drawn into this very dangerous situtation. He 
would be advised by his Ministers to create a sufficient number of new peers (about 
BOO) to overwhelm the conservative majority in the Lords and thus ensure the 
passage of the measure. 

Before the January election the possibility of his reoeiving that advice was con¬ 
sidered by KiDg Edward, but be cherished the hope that if the Liberals were 
returned, the House of Lords would not allow the situation to drift to a deadlock 
that could be solved only by suoh a fantastic procedure. But' should the worst 
come to the worst he would not take the decisive step unless another election were 
held in whioh the terms of the Bill for reforming the Lords was before the country. 

The Liberals having come baok, and the Lords haviDg passed the Finanoe Bill, the 
question of curbing the power of the Peers beoame the next issue. At this Btage 
in the development of the crisis King Edward died. 

]WTiat would be the attitude towards this grave problem of the new Monarch who, 

*with all hia fine and engaging qualities was without political experience.” Much 
hung upon his personal view and handling of the situation, because there was no 
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categorical pledge from King Edward that coaid be considered binding upon his 
successor. 

The accession of King George improved the atmosphere somewhat. Everyone 
concerned in the controversy showed a sportsmanlike sympathy with him in the 
inheritance of this thorny problem. In such an atmosphere it was possible, with 
the King’s active encouragement, to bring the parties into conference on the subject 
with a view to an agreed solution. 

For part of the summer, and again after the vacation, on into the late 
autumn, representatives of the parties laboured in secret to find a way out of the 
impasse, but in November Asquith was obliged to report to the King that agree¬ 
ment was impossible. The crisis, after subsiding, had attained another peak. The 
Kin" was informed that his Ministers were not willing to continue under the old 
conditions of veto, nor could they advise him to dissolve Parliament unless they had 
the “reasonable assurance” of the King that, if necessary, he would use his powers 
of peer-making to swamp the resistance of the House of Lords. 

It was an unhappy situation for the new Sovereign, bat observed Asquith, “I 
have never seen the King to better advantage.” What impressed the Prime Minister 
was the way in which the King listened to reasoned argument, recognised that for 
neither his Ministers nor himself was there any course but the oue advised. At the 
King's wish, the new Parliament Bill was put before the House of Lords before the 
dissolution, and in Decembsr the country was in the throes of a geneial election 
for the second time in that eventful year. 

In theory, the plan was simple. If the Liberals were returned, it would mean 
that the Bill for refor ming the Lords had been considered and approved by the 
country; and, after that, surely the Lords would submit without compelling the 
King to make Peers by the hundred. If the Conservatives came back, then the 
Bill had been killed by the people *, and no peer-making would be necessary. 

What happened was that the parties returned in the same numbers as previously. 
The eleotion did not show that swiDg of opinion in one way or the other whicn 
would have made for peace. So the wrangle continued with even greater asperity. 

Worst of all, the King’s name was bandied about the political arena. _ A lesser 
man might have been tempted to intervene personally, to breathe the spirit of com¬ 
promise and endeavour to find a formula of agreement. It seemed the natural thing 
for the King to do. But it would have beeen constitutionally improper. 

There were many, very many, outside the ranks of the Government who would 
have liked audience of the King with a view to advising him. But the King has 
only one set of political advisers—the Government. Not until he had ascertained 
that there would be no objeotion from the Prime Minister did His Majesty receive 
even Lord Lansdowne, the Leader of the Conservatives in the House of Lords, and 
then only to obtain a first-hand report of the views of the dissentient Peers and not 
to hear advice. 

The Lords fought to the last. So probable did it seem that the King would have 
to act, that Asquith drew up a list of those who would provide the reinforcements 
for the Upper house. Nevertheless, to the cry of, “Shall we perish in the dark by 
our own hands, or in the light, kindled by our enemies ?” the Peers gave way, and, 
in the words of one commentator, disappointed three hundred commoners who were 
“trembling on the brink of ennoblement.” 

Six years later when the solution of another vexatious problem had been reached, 
the King wrote to his Prime Minister, “You and I have passed through some stre¬ 
nuous and oritical times, and onoe again, thank God, we have “weathered the storm.” 
The political upheaval of 1910-11 was the first of those crises ; and, for the King, 
it must have been the most difficult, not only because he was new to his respon¬ 
sibilities, but also beoanso the stress of it fell where human nature is weakest. The 
situation called not so muoh for action, but for infinite patience and restraint. The 
natural instiuot of a man oalled to an exhalted office is to exetcise his powers. In this 
the King was required, right at the outset of his reign, to show an unfailing aware¬ 
ness of the limitations of his authority, to tread very closely to the boundary of 
his powers without ever setting a foot over the line. And that he did with supreme 
success. • ... 

Later, the King’s relationship towards his Ministers was different in one import¬ 
ant respect from what it was in those earlier times. Then he was a new Sovereign 
surrounded by Ministers who had long experience of statesmanship. Afterwards he 
had the experience of a quarter of a century at his command. Beoause of the King’s 
aloofness from party interests people did not think readily of the unique store of 
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knowledge, of measures and of men, which informed his mind when he dealt with 
affairs of State. 

The conception of a Prime Hicister who bad been continuously in office for twenty- 
five years afforded an estimate of the accumulated experience which was at the King's 
disposal During the period a succession of statesmen of differing schools of thought, 
each an expert in political matters, discussed with the King—intimately, privately and 
without reservation—the problems of the oountry. Overseas statesmen whose names would 
make a formidable catalogue had similar talks with die King, while foreign Sovereigns, 
statesmen and envoyB laid before him their view of the problems of the work at largo. 
Having no sectional interests to serve, no last ditch of party pride or polioy to defend 
His Majesty had a freedom of mind which many of his political visitors envied and 
respected His influence at times when party passions ran high was of unestimable 
value to the oountry and the empire. 

Time and again statesmen testified to fhe King’s oonscientious study of all the 
matters submitted to him, and to his remarkable grasp of the essentials Of every piece 
of business which they were required to discuss with him. The late Lord Brentford 
(Sir William Joynson-Hicks) had a lawyer’s mind quick to appreciate whether the 

C on with whom he was conferring had mastered his oase. It was he who said 
the Minister who went to the Palace with his oase inadequately prepared would 
soon find himself in a dilemma. 

Lord Bentford revealed also, that respite of the mass of papers which the King 
had to read, His Majesty lost no time in dealing with them. At a morning audience, 
the King discussed a certain matter with his Home Secretary. “Sir," said “Jix,” in 
surprise, “I sent the paper on that matter to the Cabinet only yesterday afternoon." 
“Quite true,” replied the King, “but 1 read it yesterday evening. 

That an audience of the King was a strictly bnsiness-like proceeding was obvious 
from the news of the King's daily round. The time of.His Majesty and of the statesmen 
concerned was too valuable to be spent in dealing with subjects which could be dis¬ 
posed of by action between their respective secretaries. 

Eva or Gbtat Win 

At times of orisis the King adopted his Tontine to meet the exigenoies of the 
situation. On the eve of the War he came from his bed in the small hours of the 
morning and, clad in a dressing gown, 'had a consultation with the Prime Minister 
and Lord Tyrrell (then Private Secretary to Sir Edward Grey) abont an eleventh-hour 
telegram to Russia that might turn the soales in favour of peace. 

Every considerate person recognized that the lives of the King and Queen would 
become intolerable were visitors to retail details of their private conversations. If their 
Majesties had always to be on their guard, always thinking of the possibility of pub¬ 
lication before they nttered s word, there would have been an end to that natural 
conversation with visitors which made it possible for the King and Queen to keep 
themselves informed of all that was going on in the workaday life of the oountry. 
But a trickle of anecdotes inevitably escaped, and of these none was more characteris¬ 
tic of the King than the story told of the first visit to the Palace of a newly appointed 
Overseas Governor (now dead) who was to reoeive a knighthood. He was a Labour 
man of humble beginnings who bad been a worker in the furniture trade, of which 
fact the King was aware. The visitor had regarded the visit with trepidation, and 
when the investing ceremony was over he found himself tongue-tied with nervous¬ 
ness and emotion. Whereupon, said the report, the King took his arm In the most 
friendly fashion, and led him to a more intimate room with the remark : “Come along 
Sir James, let us talk of cabinet-making—not my sort, but your’s." And they did. 

“Alone on the. terrible height I” exclaimed Tennyson, after a conversation with 
Queen Victoria. King George occupied that same terrible height, and he sustained the 
spectacular duties and individual responsibilities of that eminenoe wilh simple dignity 
and admirable correctness. But he knew the way down, and the actions that won for 
him the warm affection of a raoe which does not give its affection readily, was aohieved 
on that plane where one touoh of nature and human understanding make the whole 
world kin. 


Visit to India. 

King George has unique distinction among British sovereigns of having visited 
* t T 7 lc ?~- on0 w 88 P r,aoe of "Wales in 1905-06—when he laid the foundation stone 
ona “<®°™lHall in Calcutta—and again as King-Emperor, when his 
coronation was celebrated at the never-to-be-forgotten Delhi Durbar of 1011. 
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Both these visits were made, so to say, before the Flood—before the catastrophe of 
the Great War and the profound ohanges in the sooial and political atmosphere which 
have resulted from the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

It is difficult to realize the comparative tranquillity which prevailed in India, 
especially at a time of the first visit Discontent was praotically non-existent Poli¬ 
tical agitation had not advanced beyond the mildest constitutional methods, and this 
despite the fact that the partition of Bengal had produced an excitement greater than 
had been witnessed sinoe the Ebert Bill. .Boycott, it is true, had been born. 

Fiest Calcutta. Visit 

Elaborate precautions were of course taken in 1905-06 for the protection of Their 
Royal Highness all over India, but, like other members of the Royal Family the 
Prince (as he then was) and even the Princess (now Queen Mary) defied the police 
measures and oame into close oontaot with their subjects. This was aotually the 
case in 1919, when a brilliant Pageant was staged on the Calcutta Maidan in honour 
of Their Imperial Majesties. There was an enormous concourse numbering any. 
thing up to 600,000 people ; and after the Pageant the Royal oarriage moved off as if 
to return to Government House. 

To the general consternation, however, it suddenly turned and made the entire 
circuit of the amphitheatre, driving along the edge of the cheering crowds. This un¬ 
rehearsed effect was Their Majesties’ own idea, and it made a marked impression on 
public opinion, whioh had bean violently stirred by the transfer of the capital to Delhi 
and by the sudden rearrangement of provinces announced in oonnextiou with that 
change. The speotre of anarchist outrages had also been present for several years, 
and there was a real concern for Their Majesties on this account. 

The excitement oreated in Bengal by the Impartial visit in 1911-12 was extra¬ 
ordinary. At least a million people from Jthe districts flocked into Calcutta—some of 
them the poorest and most ignorant of their kind—all eager to obtain Darahan —that 
is, a glimpse of the face of the Badshak (Emperor)—for they believed that it would 
wipe away the sins of a life-time. The writer recollects talking to a poor old woman 
ou the Maidan who had come to Calontta from a great distance for this purpose, and 
was waiting to see Their Majesties when they oame out from the service at the 
Cathedral 

Great Delhi Durbar 

The great Dnrbar at Delhi was an unforgettable experience. For nearly a month 
at least two million people were encamped in and round the Ridge, and every day 
there were feasts, tournaments and other tamaahaa leading up to and away from the 

g reat Durbar. The Durbar itself was a gorgeous spectacle, whioh has been recorded 
y pen and brush in a thousand descriptions. Its most sensational feature was the 
unexpected announcement that the capital was to be ohanged from Caloutta to Delhi 
—a surprise whioh had been prepared in secret by Lord Hardinge and Lord Crewe 
and was now tburst into the mouth of His Majesty. It was a masterstroke of di¬ 
plomacy for the ohange having been announced by the King-Emperer in person there 
could be no undoing it Bat the indignation ana excitement which it aroused in¬ 
creased the anxieties of those responsible for Their Majesties' safety. How necessary 
were the precautions taken at Delhi in 1911, was proved a year later, when Lord 
Hardinge himself was bombed and nearly killed while riding np the Gandhi Chowk on 
an elephant during what was intended to be his first triumphant entry into the new 
capital 

King George, it may be mentioned, made his entry on horsebaok and surrounded 
by suoh a crowd of generals that it was a little diffioult to pick out His Majesty from 
the red-ooated horse-men surrounding him. ... ,, 

"While both the-King and Queen enjoyed their visits to the great centres, there 
can be no doubt that King George’s happiest hours in India were spent in the jungles 
of Nepal, where he shot tiger and lived the simple life of the hunter for a fortnight 
The seleot party whioh aooompanied the King found him delightful company and said 
his reputation as a marksman was well sustained. 

In an artiole on politioal development In India during the late King’s reign, the 
Time* points out that in another way the Durbar was pregnant with meaning. 

When King George returned from his earlier visit to India, he had laid great 
Btress ou the need of approaching Indian problems with sympathy and understand¬ 
ing. How seriously he had meant those words was emphasized by the announce¬ 
ment of 1911, The men of the Indian Army beoame eligible for the most highly 
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prized of all military decorations. Large grants were to be made for the promotion 
of popular education. Above all the capital of British India was to bB transferred 
from Calcutta, emphatically the oreation of British blood and energy, to the most 
fann ing of all the capitals of India—to Delhi, the city of Indian Imperial tradition. 


Many missed at the time the true significance of the decision ; bat event after 
event has since driven it home. It meant the coming transformation of that all- 
British Government whioh had dominated India for over a century, which had 
recognized the administration, which had suppressed internal wars, which had 
secured the highways for unarmed travellers, ana whioh, by the precept of educa¬ 
tion and the example of high ideats, had breathed new spirit into a great country, 
exhausted, impoverished, and demoralised by the collapse of its Government and the 
conflicts of its peoples. 

The development of the ideas implioit in his Majesty's announcements at Delhi 
forms the outstanding feature of the King’s reign in India. It is needless to recite 
the details of the measures taken all those years ago, or of those since taken. But 
the moltiplicatiou of Indians in the Services, the progressive limitation of the 
numbers of Englishmen recruited, the formation of exclusively Indian military units, 
the revival of tne old Indian Marine nnder the proud title of the Royal Indian Navy 
and the oreation of an Indian Flying Corps are all striking evidences of the changed 
attitude, while the recognition on all hands of Dominion status as the goal of British 
statesmanship makes the King-Emperor’s reign the most remarkable period of Indian 
political history. 

While on the political side the developments of the last quarter of a oentury 
have been of outstanding importance, the physioal memorials are no less striking. 
Foremost among them most always be reckoned the oreation of the new oapital. Not 
very long ago tne visitor would nave regarded Delhi as a city belonging together to 
the past Perhaps no spot on earth has been more often soaked in blood, or offers 
more reminders of the vanity of rioheB and the transienoe of power. 

Of Mogul might there remain one splendid and many deserted tombs ; of past 
magnificence of the only living emblems are the golden-orested hoopoes playing on 
the lawns of the palace. But all the old oities of Delhi grew np under the shadow 
and protection of fortresses. The new one lies open to the world, cunningly planned, 
a superb monument to the power whioh an nnnambered multitude of Indians helped to 
establish, and which they would not willingly see fall. Here at all events is an 
answer to those critics who used to complain that the memorials of British rule in 
India were utilitarian only, for the New Delhi is an unquestioned work of genius. 


And yet ought we have been ashamed if oar memorials had after all been merely 
usefal ? Dalhousie planning the first railways of India and layi ng ont its lines of 
telegraphs, was accomplishing work of which the greatness, as measured by results, 
we can stUl hardly estimate. Nothing more olosely affeots the lives of men and the 
nature of society than the ease with _ whioh persons oan move from place to place 
and make contact with others. Despite the cultural unity of auoient India, its dis¬ 
tances most effectively prevented the development of eoonomio or political union. In 
that sense Dalhousie was more truly the foander of Indian nationalism than any 
other individual. The influences whioh he brought to bear have in our own days 
become yet mope intensively powerol. To the railway succeeds the aeroplane, and 
the telegraph is supplemented by wireless broadcast 

The consequences of developing communioations are both moral and eoonomio. 
Bat in the narrower economic sphere results of the first importance have been 
achieved. The development of means by whioh natural foroes may be harnessed in 
the servioe of man has made great strides in the last quarter of a century, and in 
Lidia progress has been relatively enormous. The extension of the use of electric 
light and power, with improvement in the conditions of faotory work and reduction 
of both the effort and danger of mining, has meant much. Twenty-five years ago 
etectricity was new in India; to-day it lights and cools all the larger oentres. The 
disappearance of the inconvenient, ineffective, and dangerous oil-lamp, the advantage 
of the electric fan over the tired and sleepy punkah-coolie, the ease with which air- 
conditioning plants can be installed and operated, all nave tended powerfully to 
relieve the strain and temper the influence of an enervating olimate. Over large 
regions, too, hydro-eleotrio schemes have been, or aro being, brought to fruition. 
The Tata hydro-eleotrio soheme in Western India and the other great hydro-electrio 
scheme which has done much to transform a wide tract of Northern India are out¬ 
standing memorials of thia development. 
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In all these ways, and many more the influence and ideas of the "Western world 
have been pressing hard on the ancient land of India. Even when all allowance has 
been made for that perspective time whioh exaggerates the extent of the ohanges 
which a man has personally witnessed, India has changed more rapidly and more 
greatly than even during the 63 years of the reign of Queen Victoria. The truth 
seems to be that for a long time the results of a continuing movement are slow and 
small It attacks the fringes, it affects individuals but it seems to leave the great 
mass -inert and unaltered. So it has been in India. There until the close of the 
nineteenth oentury it was possible to believe the Western influence while evident 
in the cities, hod not aotualty touched those endless plains of villages and fields 
which form the real India. The good, in fact, had only reaohed the top of the bund 
and here and there begun to slip over, carrying With it a few grains or earth. That 
was the state of affairs when King George ascended the throne. Since then the 
bund of long established onstom has been breached. The result in a way has been 
a period of stress confusion, and uncertainty. But it has been marked throughout 
by the pressure of one consistent polioy. The King, his Ministers, his Viceroys, and 
his people have desired and sought to modernize India, 

Britain’s Entry into the Was 

Of the causes of Great Britain’s entry into the Great War—whioh is likely to 
remain incomparably the most historic event of the reign of King George the Fifth, 
much has been written. The dipiomatio documents relating to British intervention 
are voluminous, and the comments of oontemporary writers would of themselves 
make a library. 

But no one has given a better snmming-np of the situation in whioh Great 
Britain found herself, and the mood in whioh the nation assented, to war, than did 
the King himself a few days after the fateful fourth of August. His Majesty had 
been talking earnestly with the Amerioan Ambassador, Walter Hines Page, for half- 
an hour, explaining the events that led up to the war when, according to Page’s 
own aooount, the King threw up his hands and explained: ‘‘My God, Mr. Page, 
what else oould we do ?" Such, in less conoise form, is likely to be the historian’s 
verdict on Britain’s entry into tne European War of 1914-1918. 

Daring the days immediately preceding the war the King collaborated closely with 
his Ministers in their desperate efforts to avert the catastrophe. _ From the 28th 
July, Lord Oxford’s biographers Aell ns, the Prime Minister was in “constant oral 
communication with the King.” This process involved consultations at all hours, 
and, as has been related, necessitated a call upon the King in the middle of the 
night The business that brought him from his bed was a German complaint that 
Russia, by mobilizing, was forcing war on Europe; and with the Prime Minister the 
King arranged for a personal appeal to be telegraphed from himself to the Tsar to 
“remove the misapprehension whioh I feel must have ooourred.” 

“If,” said the King to the Tsar, “I oau in any way contribute to that all-important 
purpose (peace), I will do everything in my power to assist in reopening the inter¬ 
rupted conversations” 

By that time, however, the die was oast Perhaps neither Russia nor Germany 
oould. regain oontiol of the forces that they had unleashed; perhaps those who 
governed Germany had determined upon war and had no intention of being deflected 
from the great gamble upon whioh olearly their minds had been concentrated for 
many years, whatever might be the prospect whioh were presented to them, King 
Georges view of it was not oonoealed. He desoribed it as a “terrible calamity, the 
evil of whioh could not be remedied.” 

But onoe the deoision was takeu His Majesty had, of necessity, to fill his role 
as the head of the armed forces. Not for him the old monarchist privilege of lead¬ 
ing his armies in the field; nor yet to step aboard a flagship as the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Fleet. Suoh speotaoular roles are now constitutionally forbidden 
to the Sovereign. 

Even for the restricted part permitted to him, the King was not, in one respect 
well-eouipped. Though highly-trained as a sailor, His Majesty had never served 
professionally as a Boldier. So little is the British sovereign regarded as a War 
Lord that King George had never been given the military rank which was essential 
to his position as head of the Army. Thus, on his accession, he was obliged to con¬ 
template the farcical situation of promoting himself to the rank of Field-Marshall 
and of presen ting hims elf with the baton. His senior military officers, however, 
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relieved him of the dilemma. A number of Field-Marshals sought audience of him 
and petitioned him to take the rank. 

Thereafter His Majesty lost no opportunity of extending his knowledge of the 
army, and inspections, reviews and man oeuvres found in him an eager student of the 
practical side of soldiering. On one occasion, in 1912, the King remained with his 
generals to the end of some manoeuvres near Cambridge and then attended the 
conference which it was customary to hold to discuss the lessons of sneh exercises. 

As head of the Army the king took the obair at the conference, and listened to the 
debate, which was opened by Sir Douglas Haig. 

A few days after the declaration of war, the King visited Aldershot to bid fare¬ 
well to the divisions stationed there, a considerable proportion of the “Contemptible 
little Army." On the parade ground where those superbly disciplined and highly , 
trained men marched past for the last timn on British soil, the King was on several 
subsequent occasions to see, springing into life and into military effectiveness, that 
army millions which was created T>y Kitchener. 

Few men saw so much of the making of that army as did His Majesty. His 
visit to training camps were innumerable, and he saw the hardships of those early 
volunteers in something like their harsn rbalities. It was impossible to conjure 
uniforms and equipment ont of the air, and the King more than onoe inspected 
soldiers dressed in the manner in which they had gone to enlist Their clothes bore 
testimony to the way in which men of all o!asses and conditions had responded to 
the call to arms. Men in shabby piebald suits, with mufflers round their necks, 
side by side with young gentlemen whose Savile Bow trousers still retained a sugges¬ 
tion of a crease and with straw-hatted olerks who were soon to show that courage 
and endurance are not the monopolies of any grade or olass. 

There is evidence in his speeches later in the war that the King never forgot the 
realities that lay behind the uniform, not only the uniform of khaki, bat also of 
those suits of bright bine which were the costume of wounded men who were not 
bedridden. 

With the oreator of this, the greatest army that Great Britain had ever put in the 
field, the King had long been acquainted. They had met iu various places—in south 
Africa towards the dose of the 8onth Afrioan War, and on Egyptian soil—and at the 
King s co mmand Kitchener cams from the East to take oharge of the troops at the 
Coronation. 

On Kitchener’s appointment as Secretary of state for War, the King gave the 
Field Marshal the use of York House whioh was, indeed. Kitchener’s last home, for from 
there he set out to meet his doom in the ioy waters off the Orkneys. Daring his 
anxious tenure of the war Office, Kitchener was freqnently at Buckingham Palace, 
not always for formal audiences as a Minister, but sometimes, late in the evening, 
when the “weary Titan" found relaxation and understanding friendship in the Kings 
study. 


Though the King was not permitted to lead his soldiers in the field, he soon 
discovered that there was no reason why he should not pay visits to them, and so in 
December 1914, when conditions were far from being congenial, His Majesty paid his 
first visit to the Western front, “to gain," as he said in a message to his men, 
“a slight experience of the life yon are leading." Thus, for the first time in 170 
years, a King of England joined his army on the fields of Pranoe. Five times, in 
all, he repeated that experience, and though naturally the generals took such steps as 
they could to ensure that the enemy did not have the satisfaction of killing the 
King, his desire to Bee oertain battle fronts took him undor shell fire on more than 
one occasion, while the risk of aenal bombardment was over present. The last Royal 
head to be annointed in the Abbey Churoh of Westminster knows the feel of a steel 
helmet, worn under conditions that made it a necessity. 


The King knows also what it is to be loaded into an ordinary military ambulanoe 
as a casualty and to be driven in pain over the wartime roadB of Northern France, 
ills Majesty had been inspecting some airmen and was mounted on the horse of a 
distinguished gereral. Cynics might find material for comment in the fact of a 
£0“® r " 8 horse being unaccustomed to the sound of hearty cheers, but it is undeniable 
« “ 011 hearing the rousing acclamation of the soldiers, reared three 

ih ® ^“6 Mt the horse perfectly during two of these jolts, but the third was 
; violent, with the result that his Majesty was thrown, and sustained 
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ENG GEOBGE THE TB REIGN 
Jubilee Cklehbahoks nr India 

There were amazing scenes in Caloutta on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee cele¬ 
brations. It seemed that the whole of Calcutta’s million and a quarter population 
had tamed oat, and that every private car, taxi, bus, gharry and rickshaw was in 
commission. 

Main roads, particularly those running in the vicinity of the large number of 
brilliantly illuminated buildings, were blocked from kero to kerb with vehicular 
traffio, and pavements were "Ho less congested with pedestrians. 

The following message from His Exoellenoy Sir John Anderson to the sohool 
ohildren of Bengal was read in almost every sohool in the province to-day: 

“I invite Young Bengal to study the life of His Majesty and to strive to emulate 
the example he has set to his subjects.” 

The Governor pointed out that the King’s life is one “characterized by qualities 
which are indeed kingly unselfish devotion to duty ; service to others, courage whioh 
has supported him through trials well-nigh nnsupportable and has flowed from him to 
inspire his people the bearing of greatness with modesty and simplicity.” 

In Caloutta the celebrations began in the morning when thousands of poor people 
were fed on the maiden. 

Seldom has St. Panl’s Cathedral accommodated such a large oongregration as that 
which attended the Thanks-giving Service held there the previous morning. 

His Exoellenov the Governor of Bengal in full uniform, Ministers and Members 
of His Excellency’s Exeoutive Council, the Chief Justice of Bengal, Judges of the 
High Court, military officers representing various units, the Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, and prominent members of almost every oomraunity in Caloutta were present. 

Owing to the great demand for accommodation the Cathedral had to be entirely re¬ 
seated, but even so, half-an-honr before the service began the body of the churoh, 
the aisles and even the gallery were tally oooupied. 

TJnder the command of Lt-Col. C. H. Gotto, 100 offioers and men of the 1st Bat¬ 
talion, Devonshire Regiment, attended the service. There were also present de¬ 
tachments from St. John’s Ambulance Association and the Nursing Divisions, and 
troops of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 

His Excellency the Governor, accompanied by his staff, also attended a special 
Thanksgiving Service at St Andrew’s Churoh, conducted by the Rev. W. S. Urquhart, 
Principal, Soottish Churohes College, the Rev. John 'Wood of Wellesley Square Church 
and the Rev. R. E. Lee, Presidency Senior Chaplain and Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Bengal who delivered the address. 

A special Thanksgiving Parade Service was held in the Garrison Churoh of St 
Patrick, Fort William. Pontifioal High Mass was by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. Fernandes, 
Administrator of the Arohdiocese assisted by the Rev. J. Weaver. S. J., and 8. Gomes, 
S. J. After the Gospel of the Mass the Rev. J. Weaver delivered an address. 

Thanksgiving services were held in all the other Caloutta Churohes and at the 
leading temples and mosqnes. 

All over India the same generous demonstration of the people’s affection was made 
apparent in whole-hearted participation in the Jnbilee oeleorations. 

At Simla His Excellency the Vioeroy and the Countess of Willingdon drove in 
state to the Cathedral, the streets of the Summer Capital presenting a gaily deoorat- 
ed appearanoe and the soene at night, when a million lights twinkled in an artistio 
Boheme of illuminations, beggars description. 

At Bombay, too, as also in Madras, the people’s joyous tribute of affeotionats 
loyalty was everywhere apparent Lord Brabourne, the Governor of Bombay, was 
present in the Capital of the Presidenoy, bat Lord Erskine, Governor of Madras, was 
in Ootaoamund. the summer headquarters where the Jubilee celebrations added to Nil- 
giri’s seasonal gaiety. 

In the Indian States the Jubilee was oelebrated with equal loyalty and devotion. 

Traditional splendour marked the festivities in Mysore, Travanoore, Cochin, Hydera¬ 
bad, the Panjab and Kathiwar States, Kashmir, and the Eastern Agency. 

The following was the text of the Viceroy’s broadcast Silver Jubilee mesage : “On 
behalf of the Pnnoes and the people of India I beg to send to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor our respeotful and joyful greetings on this auspioions day and express our 
profound hope that he may be spared for many years to oontinue to rule this great 
oonntry. Loyalty to the King-Emperor has always been the abiding faith of the Indian 
people and while it is impossible in these days of ohange and development to 
expeot that many millions in India will be free from all the stress and strain whioh 
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comes with the desire for political advancement, His Majesty can rest assured that his 
hold will be above and apart from suoh movements and that we are all devotedly 
loyal to the King-Emperor's Throne and person. 

“We gratefully thank him for the constant and abiding interest that he has always 
taken in the welfare, proserity and progress of all his subjects in India. 

‘When we who live in India look back on these 25 years, we can put aside all our 
temporary disputes and differences and agree that the close association of our two 
races has brought immense advance and development in all branches of our public 
life, with a higher standard of comfort and prosperity, for all classes and communi¬ 
ties in this country. 

“Never has the devotion and loyalty of the Prinoes and the people of India to their 
Sovereign been shown to greater advantage than during the tour years of the Great 
War, when they shared to the full all the terrible sacrifices made to secure the safety 
and seourity of the Empire, and so to-day in the privileged position whioh I hold as 
His Majesty's personal representative in India I ask all mv fellow-citizens who proud¬ 
ly claim his as their ruler to join with me in gratefully thanking His Majesty for the 
splendid example of courage and fortitude he has always shown to us in guiding the 
destinies of our Empire in the past, in assuring him of oar loyalty and devotion and 
in sending up a prayer to Providence that he may long be spared to reign over us.” 

Their Majesties' Silver Jubilee Fund met with a generous response in India and on 
September 16, the following telegrams were exchanged between Their Exoellenoiea 
and the King-Emperor, 

From Lord ana Lady Willingdon : “We are indeed happy to inform Your Majes¬ 
ties that Your Majestys' Silver Jubilee Fond in India whioh closed yesterday, reaohed 
the splendid figure of just oyer £1,000,000 thus ensuring that Your Majesty’s Silver 
Jubilee will live in the memory of your Indian subjects by extended and improved 
means of medical relief which that great occasion has enabled them to be provided 
with.” 

From the King-Emperor : “ The Queen and I are delighted to hear of the magni¬ 
ficent response to the Silver Jnblilee Fund in India by whioh the medical resources 
of the country will so greatly benefit. We heartily congratulate you on the splendid 
success of your efforts.” 

In a broadcast message to his farflung Empire His Majesty said : 

“I dedicate myself to your service for the years that may be given to me. I 
look back on the past with thankfulness to Goa. My people and I have gone 
through great trials and difficulties together and they are not yet over. In the midst 
of this day’s rejoicings I grieve that numbers of my people are still without work. 
We ought to think of them and also of those who are suffering from any form of 
disablement, of the sympathy and help that we can give them.* 


* Reproduced from the Statetman, Galoutta. 





Lord Linlithgow’s Broadcast Speech 

( Bis Excellency, Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy broadcasted the following address 
on April 18 on the assumption of his office 

A few moments ago you listened to a brief bat profoundly significant ceremony 
when yon heard me take the oaths of allegiance and of office. Now spoaking to 
you hi your homes with those you love about you, I wish yon to know that as I 
promised my true allegienoe to his Majesty and dedicated myself to the service of 
India I was consoious that I spoke not only for myself but also for you alL By 
the eager manifestations of your loyalty to the throne and person of the King- 
Emperor forthcoming last year at the jubilee of his late Majesty King George V and 
by your grief and sympathy in the sad hoar of his late Majesty’s demise you have 
given fresh proof of your constant devotion to the imperial throne. I am confident 
too that everyone of yon will wish on this solemn oooasion with me to pledge 
yourselves anew to the service of your motherland and of your fellow men. 

Law And Order 

Von know well the heavy responsibility that rests upon the Viceroy—a respon¬ 
sibility whioh has been discharged with snob signal suooess over a long period of 
, years by the illustrious pnblio servant whom T have the honour to follow in that 
great office. Amongst the manifold duties of the Vioeroy none is more vita! than 
that for the maintenance of peace and good order throughout India. Believe me, my 
friends, that I can do yon no greater servioe than by the vigilant and effective 
discharge of this duty. The long story of progress and political evolution through¬ 
out the world proves beyond all question that of all the faotors that may make for 
retrogression and reaction none is more powerful than civil disorder to inflict 
irreparable hurt upon the body politic. This and all other duties and responsibilities 
laid upon me by law and by the Instrument of Instructions whioh the King-Emperor has 
been graciously pleased to bestow upon me, I will discharge without fear or favour, 
affection or ill-will inoluding that to do right to all manner of people after the laws 
and usages of India. 

Personal Knowledge or British India 

Most of yon know that I am no stranger to this lovely land and to its kindly 
peoples. During the tour of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India I saw 
not only a great part of the countryside in many provinces bat also many of yonr 
oities and towns and met not & few persons whose kindness to me I can never 
forget and whose friendship I greatly value. 

The Indian States 

The terms of our appointment upon that commission confined the soope of our 
enquiry to British India. I did not have the pleasure exoept daring the brief 
period of a holiday of visiting the territories of any Indian rulers. This omission, I 
hope, by the kindness of their Highnesses to repair at an early date. Let me at 
once assure you that I have ever in mind that the constant ana devoted loyalty to 
his Majesty the King-Emperor of the princes and people of the Indian States and 
here affirm my profound admiration for their proud record of oonstant and uude- 
viating service to the throne and empire both in peaoe and war. 

To the servioes of the Crown in India, I give my greeting. 

Royal Indian Navy 

The Royal Indian Navy, young in years, yet the heir of ancient and glorious 
traditions of Bervioe at sea will, I am oonfident, vie in loyalty and efficiency with the 
other armed forces of the Crown in India. As one who has occupied the offiae of 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, I can claim some familiarity with naval matters. My 
hope is that during my viceroyalty I may find it possible to witness in person 
something of the life and work of the service. 

Army in India and .the B. A. P. 

To the armv in India and the Royal Air Foroe I speak as one who in his time 
has shared their life both in peace and in war and whose happiest days have been 
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spent with the colours. I recall with pride and pleasure that ia northern Franoe 
in 1915 I witnessed the loyalty, discipline and valour of units of the Indian army. 
Of the decorations that his Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer upon me 
there is none that I prise more highly- than the long servioe medal of that branoh 
of the army in which I had the honour to serve. Of my own knowledge then I can 
vouch for yonr loyalty to the throne and person of the sovereign and to your devo¬ 
tion to duty. 1 look forward with keen pleasure to those occasions upon whioh I 
shall be with yon, whether on the parade ground or daring field training. 

Iitoiah Crvn, Service 

The fame of the Indian Civil Service ia acknowledged throughout the British 
Empire and beyond. I look to the members of that servioe throughout India to 
f give me during my viceroyalty the help and support that they have been wont at 
all times to extend to my predecessors. The glorious traditions of your service 
require that yon should give to die people of India, whoso servants you are, the 
best that is in you to the limits of your strength. I have every confidence that yon 
will do no less than thiB in the difficult years to come. Some among yon there may 
be who have felt honest donbts as to this or that element in the plan of constitu¬ 
tional reform which Parliament last year approved. Now that this matter is no 
longer in issne and the new constitution is upon the Btatnte book I call upon yon to 
banish donbt and to eschew balf-heartedness and with me and the Governors of your 

S rovinces to go forward in faith and conrago to put into effect and tomaketo work 
lis body of reforms whioh with yonr help has been shaped by the joint wisdom of 
Britain and India after labours which for oare and scope have in matters of the 
kind no parallel in the history of the world. 

The Disthict Offices 

Let me add this word to those of you occupying the immensely responsible 
position of district officer. Be sure that I will bear constantly in _ mind the vital 
import of your work as the senior representative of the Crown in yonr district. 
You constitute the essential link between Government and the rural population. The 
cultivators of India look to you for guidance^ help and comfort. I am well aware 
that yon do yonr utmost to serve them. I appreciate the extent to which in recent 
times and in growing degree the ever rising tide of office work has hampered you 
in the performance of your first and foremost duty—that of maintaining yourselves 
in close personal tonch with yonr villages. It is a question as to whioh I propose 
to take an early opportunity to consult 'Governors of provinces "and my advisers 
whether means cannot be discovered whereby yon may be relieved at least in the 
touring season of some part of your desk work and thereby be given the oppor¬ 
tunity (of which I am certain you would eagerly avail yourselves) to devote more of 
your time to touring. But in any event I conjure you, whatever the difficulties, to 
strive your utmost to know your villages. It is tone that contemporary standards 
and traditions of administrations must inevitably lav npon yon more''desk work than 
your predecessors were accustomed to perform. Remember nevertheless that the 
traditions of yonr servioe and its greatest glory have their origin in the camps of 

S our predecessors. For yon in your own generation it remains abundantly true 
lat the tent is mightier than the pen. 

Remaikino Crm. Services or Cbown 

All India I am sure desire, as I do, that daring the forthcoming period of 
constihitiooal change there may be no stay in those benefioent activities of Govern¬ 
ment in India designed to ameliorate the lot of the people. Snowing them as well 
as 1 do and having indeed worked with not a few, I am sure that I may count 
implicitly npon the members, whatever their standing, of all those other civil ser¬ 
vices of the Crown, in India, whioh through so long a period have in their various 
capacities helped to sustain the burden of Government, resolutely to perform the 
duties with which they are severally charged. You may count upon mo to support 
* your labours. I know well the difficulties which in certain fields confront yon and 
the trials and disappointment whioh inevitably yon are oalled npon to bear. I am 
confident too that 1 speak for you all when 1 say that those difficulties exist not to 
aeter yon but to be boldly ana oheerfully faced and as Boon as may be overoome. 

The polios 

Ofall those who serve the publio none perform more invaluable services, than do 
ine pouce, tne friends and guardians of ail persons who are oonoerned within the law 
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of the land to prooeed upon their lawful occasions: You {may be sure that in the 
performance of your arduous duties, sometimes difficult, at moments dangerous and 
always delicate, yon may count upon my stead support 

If I am aware of the bard times which farmers have had to face I hare also in 
mind the difficulties through which - industrialists and the urban populations have 
passed during the period of world-wide depression. Indeed engaged as I myself 
hare been in commerce and finance, I am able to extend to them my understanding 
sympathy but great and real as may hare been those difficulties, to those of you 
engaged in any capacity in commerce, finanoc and industry, I would say that you 
can at this time render no greater service to your oountry than by going quietly, yet 
confidently, about your business. 

I know too that the difficulty of finding employment, particularly, in the ease of 
young men of education has saddened and embittered many youthful lives. Nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than that, after due consideration and enquiry, I may 
find it to be within my power in some degiee to mitigate this oruel harden of 
quite undeserved hardship. . 

Amongst those responsibilities in Great Britain that I had perforce to forego when 
I undertook my present charge were the chairmanships of the Medioal Research 
Council, of the Privy Coonoil and of the governing body of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. I hope greatly, that 1 may find the means daring my 
vioeroyalty to forward in India the cause of medicine and of ail other branches of 
Bcience and technology. 

It will be in keeping with the experience in many countries and in many ages, 
if it should emerge, that the present phase of intense political activity is to be 
followed by a quickening of the ^creative impulse in the field of indigenous art 
and literature, nothing could give me higher satisfaction than that I should be 
privileged to foster and encourage a movement of that nature. 

Now, let me say a word or two as one who has ever experienced the greatest 
happiness from his relations with his own family to those young people who may 
hear me to-day. Children, I speak to yon, as your Eing Emperors Viceroy and as 
your friend. Remember that when yon grow up it will be iwith yon that the 
honour of yonr oountry will rest. Remember that no man or woman can be a good 
citizen and a true patriot who does not, first of all, learn and govern and subdue 
his own nature. That is never easy bat take to heart of graoe and believe me 
tnat if yon try hard and long to be good yon will in the end sacoeed. I shall 
very often think of yon to fear God, honour the King Emperor and obey your 
parents. 

I turn now to a matter of the highest importance. I would have yon know that 
I am inoapable of preferring any ono community before another. Let me bring 
home to yon my inflexible resolution in this matter by a homely illustration. Goa 
has indeed been good to me for fie has given me five children. They oame into the 
world each one with a nature and with characteristics different from their brothers 
and sisters. I have tried my ntmost to understand those differences and to deal 
with each one of my ohildrenrin a fashion appropriate to his or her nature, to give 
support where support has seemed to me to be needed and in each to cultivate the 
natural gifts and good qualities. I have sought too to .encourage them at all times 
to be tolerant of each other, I love them all most dearly but among my children 
1 have no favourite. 

Provincial Autonomy 

( In a few months yon may expeot to see inaugurated the system of provincial 
autonomy laid down in the Government of India Aot of 1935. This, as yon are 
aware, will mark the first stage towards the completion of that constitutional 
structure whose natural crown and summit will be the All India Federation as now 
prescribed in the same statute. The consummation of constitutional changes so 
profound cannot, in the nature of things, be simple of achievement The, 
success of this signal endeavour rests vei? largely with you and must, iu 
a great degree, depend upon your steadiness and forbearanoe. It will be my duty 
throughout this anxious period to tender to vou such counsel as may seem to me to 
be within my proper function aud to be calculated to assist you in discharging the 
responsibilities of oitizenship under [representative government In no airoumstances 
can it be for me to advise you how to vote, for it is of the very essence of this 
system of Government that iu that matter you should decide of your own individual 
and unfettered judgment where it is that your duty lies. Therefore the leaders of 
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political parties, by whatever name they are known, competing within the ambit of 
the constitution for the suffrage of the provincial electorates, may rely implicitly 
upon me, never wittingly to ose language oaloulated to prejudice their lawful interests. 

It is quite true that at the centre, as at present constituted, my Government finds 
itself opposed from time to time by substantial elements in the central legislatures. 
The conditions of that opposition and the faot that in no oircumstanoes can those 
who compose snoh opposition be oalled upon by me to form part of an alternative 
Government oonstitute in my considered view, as indeed they aid in the opinion of 
the Joint 8eleot Committee of Parliament which considered the Reforms, the best of 
all reasons for the constitutional changes at the centre adumberated in the reoent 
Act of Parliament. Meantime let me only say that in my judgment the appropriate 
fortun for the exposition and where necessary the defence of Government polioy is 
npon the floor of the legislatures. The oircumstanoes then (and I speak to you as 
1 intend always to do with the utmost frankness) which must exist upon the inau¬ 
guration of provincial autonomy and before the setting up of the Federation will 
inevitably lay npon me to inconsiderable difficulty. You may rest assured that my 
constant endeavour throughout the period shortly to be entered upon will be to con¬ 
tribute to the best of my opportunities towards the successful working of self- 
Government in the provinces and at the same time to prepare the way for the 
changes at the centre implicit in the setting np of an All India Federation. 

The successful working of representative government, particularly in the forma¬ 
tive period shortly to be entered upon, requires amongst other things that I should 
as far as practicable be in touch with the leaders of all political parties as well as 
with the trend of opinion in the electorates. It is highly important that yon should 
_ understand plainly that when I grant an interview to the leader or leaders of this 
or that political party, this in no way signifies that I favour such leaders of their 
parties. The rule and convention is well nnder stood in Great Britain as between the 
Grown and political leaders in that oonntry. Its general acceptance in India is in 
my judgment essential to the successful working in this country of representative 
self-G overnment 

It is within the power of tho press of all damooratio countries to make the most 
material contribution towards the successful working of publio institutions and the 
development of an informed and responsible body of opinion. But like the rest of us 
newspaper men cannot be expected to make brioks without straw. If they are to 
discharge their responsible duties towards the publio and to oommeut effectively 
npon cnrrent affaire, they require, whatever their editorial polioy, to be informed as 
far as practicable upon the facts at issuo. As one well aooustomed to their require¬ 
ments in this regard I intend to do my utmost to give them suoh assistance as 
properly I may and both they and their readers may rest assured that snoh holp 
as my officers may find it possible to give to the press will be oonfined to faots, that 
these will be presented in a fashion entirely objeotive and that the material avail¬ 
able will be at the disposal of the press as a whole without distinction or disori- 
mi nation. 

It has occurred to me that there may be those amongst you who may wish to 
hear in the Hindustani language the words whioh I have spoken to you to-day. 
I have therefore given my instructions that a full and exact translation into Hindus¬ 
tani of my speech is to be broadoast immediately I have finished speaking. 

In conclusion, let me say to yon that of all those conditions whioh in great 
endeavours make for a happy and successful issue none is more essential than that 
those who participate in them shonid both trust and respect each other. All men 
are liable to error. I do not ask or expect that all of yon will at all times find 
yourselves in agreement with me. Nevertheless yon may be Bure that I shall never 
doubt your sincerity or the integrity of yoar minds. I ask no more than that you 
Bhould favour me with the same whole-hearted trust that I have promised to extend 
to you for the next five years without let or stay. I will devote my mind, my 
heart and snoh health as Providenoe may vouchsafe to me to the servioe of your 
country. For this I ask you to remember me in your prayers. Let us move boldly 
forward, with faith and courage, you L and with all our strength Btrive to better 
tne lot of her peoples wheresoever they may be and to sustain in all its ancient 
fame and glory the great name of India over all the world, y 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—New Delhi—15th February to 25th April 1936 

The winter session of the Coanoil of State openoi at New Delhi on the 
I5tb. February 1936 with Sir Maneckji Dadabhot / in the chair and adjourned aftor 
a brief session as a mark of respect to His late Majesty King George V, 

Kailway Budget Discussion 

I7th. & 20th. FEBRUARY :—The main business to-day was the presentation of 
the Railway budget by Sir Guthrie Bussell after which the Council adjourned till 
the 20th when the general discussion of tho Railway Budget was held. 

The lion. Mr. Uossain Imam speaking on the budget, struck anew ground with the 
suggestion that the interest paid on provident fund by commercially run railways 
should not be {higher than on short-term Government loans. Th : s only helped to 
fill tho pockets of tiie employees and the spoakor opined that by reducing the rate 
by one per cent there would be a saving of two croros which might help to wipe 
out the deficit at least of commercial linos. The lion. Mr. V. V. Kalikkar wanted 
locomotives to bo built iu India with state aid. The hon. K. B. Chaudhri Alohamed 
Din and the hon. K. B. Sycd Abdul Hafecz claimed 25 per cent representation oL, 
Muslims in railways and a greater scrutiny of the evil of corruption. The hon. Mr. ' 
Parker wolcomod the proposal to amend tho Railway Act against ticketless travell¬ 
ing and urged severe punishment of the staff who indulged in bribery and fraud. He 
agreed that road competition should be placed on a fair basis. Messrs. Ramsaran Dae, 
Baiterji, Suhrawardy, P. N. Saprtt , Padshah , Jagdish Prasad and Barua further 
subjected tho Railway Board to criticisms, to which Sir Zafrullah Khan elaborately 
roplied in a speech which occupied ovor 75 minutes. 

Payment of "Wages Bill 

24th. FEBRUARY :—Tho payment ot Wages Bill was passed to-day by the Council 
of State, with the amendment of Mr. P. N. Stipru, whioh pro/ided that for concerted 
absence of 10 or more workers without due notice as required under the terms of 
contract and without reasonable cause, only maximum of 8 days’ wages ( and not 
13 days as provided by the Lower House } may be deducted. 

Reduction of Military Expenditure 

26th FEBRUARY By 31 votes to 17 tho Council rejooted to-day the resolution 
of Lata Atathraprascd Mehrotra urging that the relation of military expenditure to 
■the average income in India should be the same as in the Dominions. Lala 
Mathraprasad’s main argument was that, as a result of the recent agreement between 
Britain and Russia the bogey of a Russian menace had largely disappeared. The 
Government of India could, therefore, reconsider their policy regarding military ex¬ 
penditure with a view to reducing it substantially and thus reduce taxation and 
spend more on nation-building departments. The Commander-in-Chief , opposing, said : 
“Rearmauent is the order of the day and His Majesty’s Government in Britain and 
most of the Dominions are faced with tho need for increases in strength”. He 
pointed out that the effect of tho resolution was that India’s defence expenditure 
should be reduced from about forty-five crores to something in the neighbourhood of 
nine crorcs, from twenty-five per cent, of her national income on defence expen¬ 
diture, as now, to five per coat as in the Dominions. 

The Council then adjourned till the 28th when the Budget was presented where- 
afier it adjourned till the 6th Maroh. . 

General Discussion of Budget 

6th MARCH :— The Council held a gonoral budget discussion to day. Twenty- 
two members participated. Opposition was launched by Sir Phiroz Sethna and. tho 
main oriticism charged tho Finance Member with under-estimating the budget and 
having offered no gesture of relief to the poor masses. Several members oriticis.ed tho 
methods of carrying out of tho rural uplift work with the help of Government grants. 
Mr. Bossain Imam accused the Government that most money was ^pent iu 
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propaganda intended to wean the masses from the Congress. Raja Okatanfar Alt 
pointed oat the fallacy of Government propagandists in urging the villagers to nse 
mosquito nets with a view to ward off malaria when the people had not even a 
sheet of doth to cover themselves against sun, rain and cold. Lata Ram Bar am Dot 
opined that the increased amenities provided by the radio and other luxuries increas¬ 
ed the burden of the masses instead of relieving them of it Several others oriticised 
the unchecked export of gold and wished alteration in exchange ratio. The Finance 
Member replying said that it was better to under-estimate revenue than over-estimate 
it and then face disappointment He opposed subsidising from revenues of the 
commercial department like posts and telegraphs as that would also lay the oentral 
Government’s budget to a similar demand from the railways. Sir James Grigg opined 
that any embargo on gold wonld fall nltimatelv on the agrionltnrist who sold gold. 
Concluding, the Finance Member reiterated that he had done his best to frame the 
budget as oironmstances required in view of the responsibilities of seeing that the 
provincial autonomy was givien an undisturbed start next year. The Council then 
adjourned till 11. 

Defence of India. 

11th. MARCH:—Mr. P. N. Sapru urged tho Government to-day to constitute a 
joint standing committee of the central legislature for consultation and advice on 
problems connected with defence in India. He explained that if given effect to the 
resolution wonld only apply to conditions before the Federation for after the Fede¬ 
ration the army wonld become the sole charge of the Governor*General when three 
Indian and three British members’ advice would be taken. 

Sir Robert Can eels, the Commander-m-Chief, stoutly opposed the resolution and 
said that those who wished to advioe the Government must first study 
the army matters on which Government had been endeavonring their best to give all 
the available information. Members had not availed themselves of opportunities 
hitherto offered and indulged in same uniformed criticisms. The responsibility of 
armed forces rested on the executive and there conld be no question of the 
executive being automatically called upon to consult the standing committee of the 
legislature before taking such action as it might consider necessary in public 
interest. It most remain for the executive alone to decide whether consultation 
' with the legislature in any particular case was either necessary or feasible. 

The speeches of non-official members that followed expressed indignation on the 
tone and temper of the Commander-in-Chief’B reply which they contended was most unsa¬ 
tisfactory. Mr. P.N. 8apru described 8ir Robert Cassel’s speech as die-hardish and warned 
that if the legislators were treated as nntonohables in army matters they wonld have 
to revolt against the defence department and- could not be responsive to the Govern¬ 
ment The resolution was negatived by 19 to 27 votes. The Council adjourned till 13th. 

Parsi Marriages & Divobob Bill 

'■ 13th. MARCHThe bill amending tho law relating to marriage and divoroe 
amoDg Parsis unanimously reported upon by the joint committee of both the Houses 
had an easy passage in tne Council to-day. Certain, drafting amendments suggested 
by Sir David Devadas were accepted and one amendment moved by Sir AT. Chockey 
defining Parsees as Parses Zorastrians was passed. The Mover, Sir Fhiroze Sethna, 
thanked the House. 

Removal of Sex-Disqualification 

Similarly, Sir Ramunni K. Menon found an all-round support to his resolution for 
removing the sex-disqualification for election or nomination to tho Connoil of State. 
Government Members remained neutral bnt other official members were given freedom 
to vote. Several speakers including Manng Aye, Mr. A. G. Clow (official). Pandit 
• Prakash Narayan Sapru, Mr. Hossam Imam, and Sir David Devadoss joined in the 
•support The resolution was passed without a dissentent voioe. 

Youths fob Military Academy 

' ®*^CH :—In the Council to-day Mr. V. V. Kalikar in moving a resolution 

urging the appointment of a committee to advise the Government to seonre the 
Teqn- Bite type of Indian youths for admission to the Military Academy, oriticised 
tne policy of discrimination between martial and non-martial classes, which was the 
„, B '^„, k . caa8 . e . the present dearth of competent youths offering themselves for 
admission rato the Academy, He also thought that fhe present oourse of training 
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had proved very expensive, which Indian parents coaid not afford. If a committee 
were appointed these oonld be examined and, with enough propaganda in the 
oountry, the requisite youths would be forthcoming. He urged the Government to 
create feeder schools in those places where a University Training Corps did not 
exist and said that the Government should also assist and encourage private schools. 
Concluding, Hr. Kalikar pointed out that the present method of nominating the 
majority of the cadets or the Academy had oreated a heart-buring all over the 
oountry. On the Commander-in-Chief suggesting an informal conference, the resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Indians in Fiji 

18th. MARCH The Council un animously adopted to-day Pandit P.N, Sapru's reso¬ 
lution protesting against the Fijian Government’s recommendation to substitute the 
nomination of three Indian members to the Fizi Legislature instead of election. All 
seotions of the Honse, elected and nominated, the European group and the Govern¬ 
ment whole-heartedly supported the resolution, characterising the recommendation as 
a retrograde step. Sir Jagadish Prasad said that the Government had agreed with 
the Opposition that adoption of the system of nomination would not give effective 
representation to over eighty thousand Indians in Fiji and if such a course were 
adopted, it would remain a source of oonstant irritation and there would be serious 
reperonssions here. 

Release of Detenus 

The House then rejected without division the recommendation of Rai Bahadur 
Mathura Prasad Mehrotra for the appointment of a judioiai committee of three 
High Court Judges to examine the cases of all political prisoners now under deten¬ 
tion and the release of those prisoners recommended by the committee. 

Mr. M. O, RalUtt opposing reiterated Sir Henry Craik’s speech made in the 
Assembly on Friday as to the care with which the evidence was tested before a 
person was detained and said the appointment of a judioiai committee was expen¬ 
sive and unnecessary. In any case the question of release must rest with the 
Executive. 

Unemployment Pboblem . 

25th. MARCH;—The Hon. Mr. P. N. Sapru moved to-day a resolution urging the 
Government of India to give effeot to those recommendations which would relieve 
unemployment among the educated classes. Mr. Sapru reviewed the salient features 
of the report of the committee over which his father presided*in the United Provinces 
and said that the problem of unemployment being essentially an economio one the 
Government of India could in the language of the Committee help and give relief by 
a coordinate effort from the centre. Firstly, the statistics regarding unemployment 
mnst be made np to-date and there should be also a survey of economio conditions 
throughout India as recommended by Professors Robertson and Bowley. Efforts 
should be made to organize production, the Government of India, themselves 
undertaking the financing of bigger undertakings like locomotive manufacture, 
motor manufacturing, mercantile marine, etc., through loans at a time 
when money was cheap. An organization should be started which 
would aot as a thinking centre of economio matters and on whose findings Govern¬ 
ment’s polioy could be evolved. The fiscal policy of the Central Government also 
needed an urgent revision as the polioy of discriminating protection laid 
down 15 years ago, appeared not satisfying the needs of India at present, especially 
in view of world conditions with important quotas, protective duties, bounties, 
subsidies, depreciated currencies, eto. The tariff procedure must be simplified and, 

■ furthermore, the development of sooial servioe must form another part of the 
Government’s efforts to relieve unemployment. Education must be reconstructed 
with a view to give it a practical bias and, lastly, the legal profession needed 
reconstitution eliminating the evil of touohing. 

Mr. A. (?. Clow, seorctary of the Industries department, agreed with the tragedy 
of the situation and with the menanoe to society whieh unemployment meant. The 
report of the Sapru committee was confined in the first instance to the problem as 
viewed in the United Provinces though several aspeots of the problem were common 
throughout India. The report had been published only a few weeks ago. Th,e 
Government of India proposed to study it sympathetically to take such action ',s 
was desirable on it, but on the understanding they did not commit themselves to 
accepting every one of the recommendations of the committee (Cheers.) The report 
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had suggested concerted action throughout India for an effective eolation of the problem. 
Eut it had emphasized that the proolem centred round the qnest-'ons connected with 
education, agrientnre and industries. All these subjects were proviuoial and trans- 
fered subjects. Still the Government of India had been playing inoreasing part in 
order to secure a coordinated deve'opment of these subjects. The agricultural Commi¬ 
ssion was followed by the establishment of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch whose work done in respect of sugar establishment was well known. 
There was also the Pusa Research Institute which had been transferred to Delhi. 
The Industrial Research Bureau had recently been established whose assistance 
would be available to secure the fullest possioilities of industrial development 

Regarding the glass industry, the Government of India had deputed one special 
officer to make a survey of glass factories. His investigation had not yet been 
completed, bat there were indications that in the technical sphere there were distinct 
possibilities of giving substantial help to the industry. Indeed the Government of 
India felt sure that the giving of technical assistarce to scattered industries would 
be more helpful to mannfaturers than arising reverue by a tariff wall. 

Proceeding, Mr. Clow deplored the impression that in mere industrialisation lay 
the solution. On the other hand, the Sapru Committee had rightly pointed ont that 
the starting point of any effort to solve the problem was overhauling the system of 
education so as to make the educated youth a useful member of society. As one 
who attended the meetings of the Central Advisory Board Education Mr. Clow paid 
a tribute to the work of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on it and said that the recommendations 
of the board has been forwarded to the provinota! Governments for adoption. The 
difficulty there was one of finance. Mr. Hosain Imam had wanted infloation of 
currency. Mr. Clow maintained that it was another form of taxation. He reiterated 
Sir James Grigg’s remarks on the subject of protection and said it was chimerical 
to snppose that by absolute protection India could solve her difficulties. Whatovor 
the merits of protection, when it was viewed in relation to the question of employ¬ 
ment the House should remember that if there was the possibility of creating 
employment in some cases there would be opposite effects in other cases. For as 
Sir James Grigg had pointed ont to the Assembly unless India was prepared to 
import she coaid not export. Concluding, Mr. Clow said that there was not one single 
* remedy for unemployment bat several remedies to be adopted by all. Hence co-opora- 
tion of all was needed and the Government of India welcomed the discussions. 

Mr. Prakath Narain Sapru expressed satisfaction at the Government’s attitude. The 
resolution was adopted unanimously. 


Finance Bill Discussion 


30th. MARCH:—The Finance Bill in the certified form oame up for considera¬ 
tion to-day. Mr. A. J. Raisman, moving consideration of the Bill, said, “it is a 
matter of regret that the Bill comes once more in a certified form, bat the House 
is aware of the circumstances which have rendered this step inevitable. The amend¬ 
ment carried by the Assembly were snch as to make it impossible to balance the 
budget and the acceptance of those amendments would have resulted in a serious 
financial situation.’’ 

Mr. Hossain Imam led the Opposition. He reminded the House that this was 
the third time that a certified measure came up before them during one year. The 
last two instances were the Finance Bill, 19115-30, and the Criminal Amendment 
Bill. What was the use of the Exeontive every time ignoring the wishes of tho 
legislature, giving a handle to those who did not believe in constitutional progress ? 
It was far better to abolish the Legislatures than every time impose au Executive 
decree. Worse still was the fact that the Council could not make any amendment 
to a certified measure. And the Government admitted in the Assembly that there 
was no transfer of power in finance, and all these budget discussions were a farce. 
Continuing, Mr. Hossain Imam dwelt at length on the financial aspect of the question 
and protested against the gold drain. He thonght there was no necessity for a 
Controller of Currency after the establishment of the Reserve Bank. While indus¬ 
trialists in foreign countries like England and France could not Btand the drain of 
debts to America, was it any wondor that they did not want to saddle India 
with increased external payments. As an advocate of the poor he asked for removal 
' of the surcharge on salt 

Ra;a Ohaznafar Ali strongly objected to the Government rednoing the House 
imo a dignified debating club. Ho had usod the word “dignified" out of rospeot for 
ute non-omcial President. Referring to the constitutional position of the certified 
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bill, the speakor asked what was tho necessity of the motion -for consideration and 
the Government would have been more in order if they had straightway asked for 
the passage of the measure instead of wasting the valuable time of the Legislature. * 
The attitude of the Government in this respect was the most unreasonable, defiant 
and insulting and this had already alienated the sympathy of well-meaning moderate 
opinion in the country who were always ready to help the Government The Govern¬ 
ment ought to change their policy radically if they wanted their support. 

Mr. S. Ashuran regretted that the Government had not accepted the half-anna 
postcard also elimination of surcharge on supertax altogether. He criticised the 
fiscal policy and said that there had been much discrimination and too little protec¬ 
tion. Referring to the Ottawa Agreement he suggested a tripartite conference between 
India, England and Japan for an equitable settlement 

Tho Maharaja of Darbhanga regretted the emergency taxes which still existed 
and thought a half-hearted measure for rural uplift would never succeed. Ho 
disapproved of the rebuilding of Quetta out of revenue. Referring to the Sugar 
industry the Maharaja stressed that both central and provincial Governments should 
keep a close watch on the interest of the agriculturist. While urging extension of 
postal facilities in rural parts he hoped the Government would sympathetically 
consider the half-noua postcard. 

Mr. P.'-N. Sapru spoke with fall knowledge of the limitations of the present 
constitution, which owed its responsibility to the British Parliament and the 
executive which was irremovable. Even then, he felt the course adopted was not 
conducive to the growth of a heavy Parliamentary mentality in this country, and 
the procedure adopted violated the spirit of law, cherished great hopes of new 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, but the Government of India are not giving a fair start. 
Proceeding, Pandit Sapru quoted copious quotations of history to rebutt Sir James 
Grigg’s couclusion from ancient history that British raj was really beneficial to 
India. Pandit Sapru pointed out that there were chapters in history in the days of 
East India Company, which were happily forgotten, in the interest of both races, 
but he hardly anticipated that responsible spokesman of tho Government, as the 
Finance Member, would have thought it fit to refer to snoh obsolete passages. 

31»t. MARCH The final phase of tho certified Finance Bill was gone through' 
the Council with a somewhat thin attendance. Sir James Origg said he was glad 
to be in upper air and calmer House. The complaint by many members yesterday 
was that even if it was necessary for the Governor-General to certify salt duty why 
did ho restore the reduction made in postal rate. Sir James Grigg maintained that 
50 lakhs was a substantial sum in a budget of eight crores aud reminded tho House 
how the Governor-General on a previous occasion had to restore salt duty when 
reduction had happened to encourage the belief that there would be any greater (?) 
in the budget as a whole in the year now closing than what had been forecast. On 
the other hand the revenues under sugar and salt showed a slight decline. Let the 
House remember that the Government of India had to see that provincial autonomy 
was giveu a sound Gunncial start in 1937-38 and that iu the succeeding years also 
the financial position iu tho provinces was at least oqually sound. And, again, partly 
on account of separation of Burma and partly from liability on the Central Govern¬ 
ment under Sir Otto Niomoyer’s proposals ho calculated that there would be an 
additional burden of something like five crores a year. If Sir Otto Niemeyer’s pro¬ 
posals wore to place greater obligation on the Central Government than two crores 
the difficulty would be greater unless of course the economic condition in India 
improved more rapidly than it had. Reduction in the postcard rate would mean the 
recurring of a deficit postal budget seriously affecting the credit of the country. 

Sir Frank Noyce confined himself to the vindication of the restoration of post¬ 
card rate from the departmental point of view. Fifty lakhs would mean a great gap 
aud thoro was no reccurrent surplus to meet it. The rural population usod fewer 
postcards per head tliau the urban population and, therefore, the benefit of lower 
rate would not spread so much to rural areas. The department had been trying its 
best to reduce expenditure and any suggestion to give it an artificial stimulus by 
providing 50 lakhs from the general budget would. not only result in checking the 
process of rotronehmout but allowing the dopartmont a policy of drift, and not to 
talk of other departments like railways being given a chance to claim a similar 
artificial stimulus. The best polioy was to let the half-auna postcard come in the 
normal wav. Don’t believe in an artificial stimulus. We are as keen as you are to 
have the half-anna postcard. But the time has not yet come,’ 
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Referring to the criticism about subsidy to the Indian National Airways, Sir Frank 
Noyce emphasised that Government were giving subsidy to the company for a limited 
time and for a limited purpose only in exceptional ciroumstances. If the company 
were shut down the Government of India might have to give subsidy to another new 
company at a much greater cost 

Lola Ramsaran Dos said that by no stretch of imagination oonld it be contended 
that the power of certification was meant for routine application as had been dons 
year after year. Government could have at least accepted the vote regarding the 
postcard. While he considered communism as dangerous to India, he suggested that 
in a matter of economio planning India could well follow the example of Russia and 
Government should appoint central and provincial boards for the purpose. The ques¬ 
tion of financing agriculture and industry was also important. Go-operative banks hod 
sufficient funds but had no adequate security to make advances. This defect should 
ha remedied. As regards rural uplift grant, people would be benefited better if in¬ 
stead of such grant taxes on the poor had been lowered. He feared that unless the 
army budget was' reduced there wonld be no substantial relief and asked the Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief to show why the army budget was double than before the war aed 
whether the army in India was kept in readinesss for Mid-Eastern and Far-Easteru 
commitments. Finally, he said that though the recommendations emanating from the 
head of the Government would be treated with respect, he felt that as the popular 
wishes were not responded to he must dissociate himself from the proposal in tne bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

At the final stage of the bill, Mr. V. V. Kalikkar declared that the executive 
distrusted the representatives of the people and by their attitude and action created 
an atmosphere not conducive to reforms and were playing into the hands of extrem¬ 
ists who wished to boycott the reforms. Posterity would hold the present Govern¬ 
ment responsible for failure of reforms. (Applause.) 

The motion for the passage of the bill was passed by 32 against 10 votes 

L L. 0. D baft Conventions 

15th. APRIL Mr. Clow moved the following resolution to-day 
^ “The Council of Btate, having considered the draft convention limiting the hours of 
work in coal mines adopted by the 19th session of the International Labour Con¬ 
ference recommends to the Governor General-in-Council that he do not ratify the 
the convention. He pointed out that only a year ago the hoars of work in mines had 
been reduced and it was not proper to make farther radical rodactioa in the hoars 
of work so soon, partica larly as conditions in India were quite different. 

The Honse adopted the resolution. 

Mr. Clow moved another resolution urging the non-ratification of the draft con¬ 
vention concerning the establishment of an international scheme for the maintenance 
of rights under invalidity, old age and widows and orphans insnranoe adopted by 
the 19th session of the International Labour Conference. He emphasised that in India 
there was no system to coordinate these conventions whioh were largely designed to 
suit conditions in European countries. Farther, India was separated thousand of 
miles away from those countries and there was no opportunity for working out 
mutual schemes of coordination. 

The resolution was adopted and the Connell adjourned till 17. 

Non-official Resolutions 

17th. APRIL The Council met today to dispose of non-official business. 

Mr. J. C. Banerji moved a resolution urging that immediate stops be takon to 
bring forward legislation whereby all companies whioh will hereafter be floated with 
external capital for the purpose of opening factories in India for manufacturing any 
v kind of articles either from raw materials available in India or from semi-finished parts 
imported into India wonld be compelled to take at least 50 per cent, of the total 
capital from natural bom Indians. Mr. Banerji assured that he had no political or 
racial motive behind and that he was an unbeliever in the dootrine of expropriation 
of all external capital. His demand for the reservation of 60 per oent. of the oapital 
of foreign concerns for natural born Indians was not new, bat it was an accepted 
principle when protection was given to Tatas. He quoted in his favour the opinions 
of “ e External Capital Committeo, whioh went into the question in 1925. He 
detailed numerous wealthy foreign concerns which had opened branches in India and 
entered into unfair competition with indigenous manufactures. He emphasised that 
the necessity had arisen to stop entirely foreign oapital from deriving unrestricted 
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advantage in draining out India’s resources in the shape of middleman’s profits for 
changing tho raw materials of India into finished products within her own boundaries. 
If once the necessity was felt, it was but logical that legislation should be undertaken 
to achieve the desired end. Concluding, the speaker again assured that the resolution 
touched only such companies whioh would in future be floated with 'foreign capital. 
The penalties of forfeiture of shares purchased under benami transactions which was 
apprehended by the External Capital Committee if provided into future legislation 
would have sufficient deterrent effect to prevent suoh benami transaction by Europeans. 

Mr. Stewart, Commerce secretary, opposed the resolution. He pointed oat that 
seotion 113, Government of India Act, prevented such legislation being undertaken, 

The President added : ‘Even if suoh legislation were passed in India it would 
not override an Act of the British Parliament’ Mr. Banerjee’s mention of sugar 
factories established in recent years only showed that the need for legislation was 
less than what it was eleven years ago, when the External Capital Committee 
reported. Again, a practical difficulty arose if there was 50-50 British and Indian 
capital, for there would he a double set of quotations in the stock exchange and purely 
Indian companies would be at a considerable discount * •* 

No other member spoke on the resolution, which was rejected without a division. 

Railway Facilities to Sugar Factories 

Lg/g Mathura Prassad Mehrotra urged the railway authorities to grant special 
faouibes to sugar factories by giving concession rates of freight and by providing 
an adequate supply of wagons for transport of cane, mollasses and sugar. His speech 
covered mostly factories established in the United Provinces. He alluded to the invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 25 orores in the industry in reoent years, with the growth in the num¬ 
ber of factories from 32 to 154. Thus it was the second largest industry and em¬ 
ployed one lakh of manual workers besides hundreds of graduates and others. The 
industry was faced with diffioolties since the imposition of the excise duty and very 
few factories were paying proper dividends, while some had beoome losing concerns. 
Quoting from the letters of the Sugar Mills Association, Mr. Mehrotra complained of 
inadequate supply of wagons, partiality to certain companies for transport of mo¬ 
lasses on the B. N. W. Railway and also the high freight rate. 

Sir Guthrie Russell , Chief Commissioner of Railways, elaborately explained 
the freight concessions, as compared with the ordinary rate, given to the sugar in¬ 
dustry over several seotions of different railways and also detailed the facilities for 
transport of cane. As for molasses, he pointed oat that its transport could not be 
further facilitated unless there was a large quantity sent The resolution was withdrawn. 

Separate Civil Medical Service 

Lata Jagdish Prasad (non-official, U. P.) moved that a separate civil medical 
service be established independently of the Indian Medical Service, which was pri¬ 
marily a military Bervice. He wanted the Government to consider the needs of 33 
orores of civil population and referred to the decades-old resolutions passed by the 
Indian National Congress in support of the contention that the system created in the 
time of the East India Company should now give place to modorn conditions, especi¬ 
ally when qualified medical practitioners were available in large numbers. The mover 
alluded in particular to the resolution passed almost every year by the U. P. Legis¬ 
lative Council as illustrative of the depth of feeling in the country against the present 
system and objected also to reserving certain districts to L M. 8. men. 

Major General Sprawson, director general of I. M. S., explained that the present 
strength was the minimum possible and in fact there was room for a large number 
of British L M. 8. officers. He pointed out that various local Governments as well 
as centrally administered areas were required to appoint a oertain number of British 
officers, for attending on British army and superior service offioers and their families 
residing in respective areas. Ha had no doubt that as Indianisation progressed there 
would be fewer number of British L M. 8. officers required. Almost all the local 
.Governments expressed their inability to recruit offioers on a short term bosis and 
release them in case of war. He assured the House that it was not the inteution of the 
Government to foist these offioers on Iooai Governments surreptitiously or with a 
dishonest motive. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Coastal Traffic in India 

Mr. P. N. Sapru introduced the Bill to Control the Coastal Traffic in India. (This 
measure was to have been introduced in the Assembly by Sir Abdul Halim Qhaznavi 
l but he oould not get a ohance there.) Mr. Sapra stated that this was not raoially 
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The Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—New Delhi—3rd. February to 23rd. April 1936. 

SORBOW SOB IBB LilE Kn?» 

The Budget Session of the Legislative Assembly commenced at New Delhi on the 
3rd. February 193$. Blaok ties were worn by majority of the members and the 
usual exchange of greetings when a session opens were subdued. There was an 
atmosphere of solemnity occasioned by the decision to dedioate the Bitting to the 
memory of the late King George. 

The question hour having been dispensed with, Sir Nripendra Nath Sarcar , the 
Leader of the House, moved: 

“This Assembly do place npon reoord an expression of its deep sorrow on the 
death of His Majesty King George V Emperor of India and of Its heartfelt sympathy 
with His Majesty hang Edward VIII Emperor of India and Her Graoioos Majesty 
Queen Mary in their grievous loss and do oonvey to His Majesty loyal congratulations 
npon his aooession ana assurance of devotion to His Royal person.” 

The motion was passed all standing. 

fiiAHMNO Army Advisory Commotteb 

4th. NOVEMBERThe Assembly passed a resolution, sponsored by Sir 
Muhammad Alehr Shah, recommending the appointment of a Joint Standing Army 
Committee, consisting of members of both Houses, to advise the Government on all 
matters connected with the defence of India. 

Sardar Mangal Singh , who moved the resolution in the absence of Sir Muha¬ 
mmad, said that the origin of the resolution was the despatch of a contingent of 
troops to Addis Ababa without consulting the Legislature, the Government plea at 
the time being that the Legislature was not in session. 8ome members, he said, had 
raised the question at the last Simla session and asked for a Standing Committee 
that ooold he consulted in such an event in the future and the Commander-in-Chief 
had offered to ojnsider any proposal agreed on by all parties. 

Mr, Asaf Ali , the Congress whip, wanted to see the whole Defenoe Department 
controlled by an Indian Minister, but was prepared to acoept a Standing Committee 
for the present. 

Hr. Tottenham, replying on behalf of the Government, said he did not deny that 
the Government would weloome a closer liasion between themselves and the Legisla¬ 
ture on defence matters and a greater knowledge of the Defenoe Department than 
was at present possessed by members of the Legislature. The Government's opposi¬ 
tion was not based on a desire to oppose for the sake of opposing or to go back on 
pledges, but on the conviction that it would be a mistake to accept this resolution. 

Mr. Tottenham referred to the origin of the resolution in the debate at Simla on 
the dispatoh of troops to Abyssinia. He then said that although the Government 
had given an undertaking that they would consult the Legislature, so far 03 was 
possible, whenever the question arose of Bending troops overseas for purposes other 
than the defence of India, yet even supposing that the sending of that small con¬ 
tingent to Addis Ababa for the defenoe of the Legation was not for Indian purposes, 
it would have been Impossible to oonsult the Legislature as it was not in session 
and a deoiBion had to be taken immediately. ... . ,,7 ., . ,. 

The present resolution, Mr. Tottenham said, went far beyond anything that the 
Government had oontemplated or any member had contemplated in the debates at 
Simla It recommended a committee not for consultation on a limited question when • 
the Legislature was not in session, which was what the Government undertook to 
consider, but the setting up of a committee to give advice on all defenoe matters 
without restriction. The Govomment had given no undertaking even to considers 
proposal of that kind and therefore, oould not be charged with any breach of faith. 
The promise to consider a more limited proposal had been discharged. The suggestion 
had been considered and could not be accepted for practical reasons, 
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Decisions to send troops overseas, he said, generally had to he taken on short 
notice as a matter of great nrgenoy which farther imposed the neoessity of extreme 
secrecy until the move of the troops had taken place. Before deciding to send 
troops overseas the Government had to consider whether the situation in India 
permitted the despatch of troops and whether the despatoh of troops was itself justi¬ 
fiable. The first question was one that the Government of India could deoiae for 
themselves and on whioh it required no advice. As regards the second question, 
there were circumstances in which the Government would be well aware that the 
proposal to send troops overseas would be opposed by Indian opinion and in other 
circumstances the Government would be aware that such a proposal would not be 
objected to. The committee urged by Ur. NavaJrai could only confirm the correct¬ 
ness of the’ Governments views. Moreover, it was doubtful whether such a committee 
would reflect all shades of Indian opinion and it would take time to collect it when 
urgent decisions were needed. It would have been easy for the Government to 
accept the Committee and so gun a little cheap popularity. Then an ocoasion might 
have arisen when the Government found it impossible to consult the Committee in 
time, or snch consultation would have been ruled out on the ground of seoreoy. The 
Government would then have been rightly charged with setting up an “eye wash” 
Committee. The Government had therefore decided, said Ur. Tottenham, to be 
perfectly honest and to say that the praotical difficulties were too great and that 
they did not propose to accept even snoh a limited proposal. 

The Ministers would be able to arrange themselves as they wished in the depart¬ 
ments under their own control, but in the Defenoe Department it would be wrong 
for the Governor-General to take views from a committee of parties in the Legisla¬ 
ture. If the Governor-General choose to take advice it would be his clear duly to 
take that advice from his Ministers. When any question arose in connection with 
defence in which Indian opinion was interested, e. g., pensions, the Government 
would continue to appoint oommittees of the House to help them in deliberating 
on them. But that was no reason why they should accept the Standing Committee 
proposed by the mover. 

Sir Couaari Jehangir , who snpoke after the Defenoe Secretary, supported the 
resolution. Federation was a good many years away, he said, and the resolution was 
designed to deal with the present sitnation. What the legislature suffered most from 
was ignorance in regard to the Defence Department; it only desired to be able to 
criticize it effectively and reasonably. They wanted education, but not in order to 
pry into confidential army matters. They did not want to know what type of aero¬ 
plane the Government had jnst ordered but what it would 006 t, If this resolution 
was rejected by the Government they would have great doubts about the “bona fides’ 
of the Government in regard to the new constitution. 

Dr. Dethtnukh from the Congress benches condemned the Government pronounce¬ 
ment, saying that the defenoe of India was the Indian’s concern. He referred 
bitterly to the recent speeches by Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini and asked why 
no Englishman had protested against these Dictators' use of vulgar language about 
Asiatic and African peoples. 

The resolution was howerver passed, the Government not challenging a division. 
The House then adjourned. 


Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

5th. FEBRUARY:—The President announced in the ABBembly to-day that the 
Governor-General had disallowed the adjournment motion of Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt 
about the Government’s failure to issue instructions to Local Governments not to 
interfere with the celebrations of the Congress Golden Jubilee. 

8imilarly the adjournment motions about the hunger-strike of Jogesh Chatteijee, 
Kakori Conspiracy case prisoner, were also disallowed by the Governor-General. 

The Governor-General also disallowed the adjournment motion of Bardar Sant 
Bingh abont the forfeiture of the security of the “Abhyudaya” for publishing the 
speech of Pnndit Krishnakanta Malaviya. 

The President disallowed the adjournment motion of Pundit Nilkantha Data about 
declaring hartal on January 28 on which day fell the important Hindu festival of 
tsasanta ranchami on the ground that no orders had been issued by the Government 
to observe hartal. 

Aot*** ® lia “* er ® a iP^ introduced a hill further to amend the Indian Lac Can 
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PAYMENT OP WAGES BILL 

Payment of Wages Ban 

The Payment of Wages Bill asjreported by the Seleot Committee being taken up, Mr, 
N. M. Joshi moved a comprehensive amendment enlarging the scope of application of 
the Bill by including all factories, tramways, dooks, mines and plantations. He con¬ 
tended that the Bill did not go even as far as the Labour Commissioner’s recommen¬ 
dations. Sir Frank Noyce said that this legislation, unlike other labour laws, broke 
an entirely new ground and was purely of an experimental nature and its extension 
must bo done after a careful consideration of the merits of each case by the local 
Government 

Mr. J. A. Milligan said that in certain parts of the country payment in kind 
was an essential part of _ the terms of the engagement of labour. All suoh agree¬ 
ments would be illegal if Mr. Joshi's amendment were accepted. The amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. Milligan moved an amendment proposing to authorise the local Governments 
to extend the Bill snbjoct to any relaxations that might be considered necessary. He 
he'd that this would enable a free use of the Bill to be made than was otherwise 
po'sible. 

Sir Frank Noyce expressed sympathy with the objeot of Mr. Milligan. The 
speaker had reasons to believe that there might be a more rapid progress in the 
dir-vtion of extension of the Aot if the amendment ware accepted, but relaxation 
might also have dangers and, weighing the pros and cons, he opposed the amendment 
which was negatived. 

Two other amendments of Mr. O. Morgan amending the same clause were 
rejected. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Qupta proposed to exolude persons employed in agrioulture. Sir 
Frank Noyce saw the toroe of Mr. Gnpta’s argument and offered to amend the Bill, 
including the same definition of plantation as appears in the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act Mr. F. E. James wanted time to consider the matter. Sir Frank Noyce 
agreed to take up the amendment on Friday. 

Mr. Leach moved an amendment which would bring within the definition of the 
Bill motor omnibus companies run by tramway companies or railways or any private 
individual. Sir Frank Noyce accepted the amendment, extending the definition to 
the motor omnibus service, meaning any service run by a company or individual 
which is conducted on regular routes at regular intervals. 

The two amendments of Mr. A. Q. Clow making the object of the Bill clear, were 
adopted, but Mr. Joshi's amendment imposing obligation for payment of wages to 
temporary substitutes was defeated after bit H. P. Mody and Sir Frank Noyce 
declared that the responsibility for the appointment of substitutes did not rest with 
the employers, but was a personal ooncern of the employed who absented himself. 
Mr. Milligan's amendment firing the responsibility of the contractor in the terms of 
the Seleot Committee’s remarks was aocepted by the House. 

Mr. Joshi’s amendment providing lor fortnightly payment of wages instead of 
monthly was criticised by Mr. Clow who opposed revolutionary changes. The 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment proposing that wages should be paid within seven 
days after the last day of the wage period and omitting the concession of an extra 
three days in the case of an establishment employing more than a thousand hands. 
Sir H. P. Mody opposed the amendment. Sir Frank Noyce said that the Select 
Committee formula struck a balance between the two viewpoints. The House divided 
and the amendment was rejected by 38 votes to 59, this being the first division 
during the session. The voting was not on party lines. 

A series of other amendments moved by Mr. Joshi was similarly defeated. His 
motion that when an omployor discharged a servant the latter must be paid promptly, 
was opposed by Sir Cowasii Jehangir , Mr. Milligan and Sir Frank Noyce, but was 
supported by Mr. Pant ana Mr. Qiri. As regards the practical difficulties pointed 
outT Mr. Pant retorted “Don’t” turn him out untii his dues have been calculated”. 

Sir Cowasji explained how this would be impossible in the case of pieoe-workere. 
Sir Homy Mody said that the services of an employee might be discharged only in 
exceptional cases like theft or misbehaviour, and it was therefore unjust that the 
employer should be asked to pay his dues immediately and not given time to settle 
the aocouuts. Mr. Joshi by another amendment wanted that in case an employee 
goes on leave and his services are terminated at that time or while he is on leave, 
then his wages should be paid on the day he proceeds on leave or his services are 
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terminated. Sir Frank Noyes opposing said, *We Government servants are not pod 
before we go on leave". 

Clauses 5, 6 and 7 were then passed. The only noteworthy change effected was 
on the motion of Ur. Milligan to olaose 7 whereby dednctions to be made from 
the amount dne to an employee oould include subscription to any provident fund 
approved by the local Government This amendment met the support of Mr. Jos hi 
and the Government 


Adjouhnmxnt Motions Disallowed 

6th. FEBRUARYThe adjournment motion of Sardar Sant Singh relating to 
the Howrah Bridge contract was ruled out of order by the President on the ground 
that it was not a definite and urgent matter. 

8ardar Sant Singh’s second adjournment motion relating to the security demand 
from “Abhyudaya” for publishing the speech of Pandit Krishnakant Malaviya was 
also ruled out of oraer on the ground that it was not urgent and a matter of 
privilege (privilege of the Assembly members to publish their speeohea In the 
Assembly) and could not bo dismissed under the rules through an adjournment 
motion. 

Criminal Law Amend. Act Repeal Bill 

The House next resumed consideration of the clauses of Mr. B. Dot’s Bill to repeal 
the Criminal law Amendment Act Mr. P. J. Griffths, who had not finished hia 
speech last session, not being a member of toe House now, Mr. Bri Prakash started the 
discussion by supporting the Bill. 

Mr. Sri Prakash said that toe ordinary law was quite enough to deal with the 
situation. That this law had not' been of much use was clear from the fact that, 
after the passage of the Aot of 1006, as many as 68 terrorist crimes had been 
perpetrated. Moreover, this law not only applied a ban on Congress organisations, 
but also such harmless educational institutions as the Eashi Vidyapith. This unfor¬ 
tunate institution had been searched a hundred and fifty times during the last fifteen 
years of its existence and several of its students had been detained for months in 
jail and then found to be innocent On none of these occasions was a single incri¬ 
minating article found in the Vidyapith premises. Continuing Mr. Sri Prakash gave 
an instance of how at midnight forty school children were turned out of the 
school and this building was seized by the police and how even now the Prem 
Mahavidyala had remained closed for three ana a half years. The Hindustani 
Sevadal had been closed for toe existence of a rifle not yet traced by the Home 
Member. He appealed to the Law Member, whose patriotism, sacrifice and knowledge 
the speaiker acknowledged to be none the less than any member of the House. He 
criticised at length toe District Magistrates, particularly the Indian officials, adding, 
*We want Europeanisation of the lower services”, iLaaghter). He asked why toe 
Government were getting a bad name by retaining this law while under the ordinary 
law they could do anything. 

The Leader of Bouse and his followers rose almost in a body and moved the 
closure which the President accepted in view of toe faot that fifteen members had 
already spoken on toe motion. 

Mr. Desai requested the Chair to reconsider his ruling in view of the faot that 
his predecessor had ruled when party leaders wished to Bpeak, and closure was not 
accepted. In this ease he and Mr. Aney wished to speak and others too. 

Mr. N. N. Sircar recalled the ruling given by the President last session and 
said that olaose 2 now under discussion embodied toe principles of the Bill which 
had been discussed threadbare upon consideration of the motion and Mr. Desai and 
other leaders had spoken during toe consideration stage. Moreover, the ruling quoted 
by Mr. Desai referred to a resolution under disousBion. Bir N. N. Biroar submitted 
that the Chair had already given his ruling which should stand. 

The President upheld the law Member's view and said that olaose 2 of toe Bill 
was the whole Bill and leaders of all parties had spoken on that during the consideration 
8 teg®- He accepted the closure and put it to vote. 

The House reieoted the motion by 60-68 votes. The Opposition received toe 
announcement with cheers and ories of 'shame'. 

n„j r <* ar Sant Singh (Nationalist Party) spoke for an hour criticising what he 
ca “® d toe abuses of law daring the last few years. Be asked the Government to 
produce a single oase in whioh any exeontive officer had been punished for his 
excesses committed under the law. If any oase were forthcoming, then he would be 
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prepared to reconsider his views on this Bill. In war Red Cross Societies were 
generally proteoted and there were provisions in international law that the civil 
population should not be bombed and that women and children should be protected. 
But in this war against people's organisations nothing was sacred. If the Act was 
not repealed then the atmosphere of the country would continue to he unfavourable 
to the new constitution which would therefore prove anworkable. 

The discussion was adjourned at.this stage. 

Payuhtt op Wages Bill (Couth.) 

7th. FEBRUARY:—The Assembly started to-day consideration of the Wages Payment 
Bill. On the motion of Mr. A. <?. Clew, the House agreed to the definition of the term 
‘plantation’ for the purposes of the Bill as ‘an estate which is maintained for the pur¬ 
pose of growing cinchona, rubber, coffee and tea and on which 25 or more persons are 
employed for that purpose’. Mr. N. M. Joshi attempted to extend the provisions of 
tbe Bui to workers in sugar plautations also, but the President disallowed the motion 
on the ground that sufficient notice of the amendment had not been given. 

Mr. Joshi next moved an amendment in order to make a provision in the Bill 
that no fine should be imposed on a worker unless he had been given an opportu¬ 
nity ‘through himself or through representatives, including an officer of the Trade 
Union of which he is a member to show cause against the fine.’ 

Mr. J. A. Milligan and Sir Frank Noyce opposed the motion on the ground that 
the imposition of a fine, which was such an ordinary matter, should not be converted 
into quasi-judioial proceedings. Sir Frank Noyce added that the Act provided that 
representatives of Trade Unions might intervene at a later stage when the fine was 
imposed in contravention of the provisions of the Act. The House divided on the 
amendment which was defeated by 49 to 44 votes. 

Sir H. P. Mody moved the following amendment: “That subject to any rules 
made in this behalf by the local Government, if ten or more employed persons, 
acting in concert, absent themselves . without due notice or reasonable eause, suoh 
deduction from any suoh person may include suoh amouut not exceeding his wages 
for thirteen days as may under this oontraot of employment be due to the employer 
in lieu of notice.” 

He asked the House to hold the balanoe fairly between the employer and the 
employee. The latter was given the right of demand of salary for the notice period, 
so should the employer have the right of deduction. The Fawcett Committee in 
Bombay admitted suoh right. At presont an employer could forfeit the salary of 
even an individual employee. Hereafter it should be done if only ten or more 
persons acted in ooncert. Again, with a view to meeting Congressmen who were 
now opposing him, he agreed to whittle down the proposal by including the words 
“giving employers the right of forfeiture if only the employer had reasonable cause 
to do so and subject to the rules made by the looal Government 

Mr. N. V. Oadgil supporting said that in an unequal fight between the organised 
and influential employer and the poor ill-organised employee, the right of strike 
earned, at great price by the employee, should not be taken away from him. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that the Government were prepared to support the amend¬ 
ment. He was glad that the adjournment of the Bin from the Simla session had 
enabled them to ascertain the views of the Bombay Government which were reflected 
on Sir H. P. Mody’s amendment. The amendment contained three safeguards and 
would give time to the employee to think twice before resorting to a lightening 
strike 

Mr. Joshi, in the course of a one-hour speech, said that if the employer wanted 
damages from the employee the former had the weapon of deducting the latter’s 
wages. But the employee had to go to oourt for recovering his dues. Experience 
had shown that the oourt generally sympathised with the employer and gave a decree 
for payment by instalments. Even if ten employees, absented themselves with a 
view to standing a funeral of their colleague their action could be deemed as a 
lightening strike and their wages deduoted not for one day, but for thirteen days. 

Sir N. N. Sircar suggested a modification with a view to emphasising that there 
should be not oniy due notice but also reasonable oause shown by the employees. 
Then it would not be regarded as a lightening strike and there would be no question 
of deduotion of thirteen days’ wages. ... , ,. 

Mr. Joshi did not object to an amendment being made at this stage, but feared 
that it did not ohange the substauoe of Sir H. P. Mody’s amendment 
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The President ordered postponement of danse 9, pending receipt of a properly- 
voided amendment 

Clause 10 was then taken np and approved without change. 

Mr. Buss moved an amendment that Inspectors should he entitled to examire not 
any register or document bat only those “relating to oalonlation or payment of 
wages.” He said that the power as it stood oonld be used by an Inspector to seoure 
information having no connection with the payment of wages and whioh oonld be of 
value to a competing concern. 

Sir Frank Noyce admitted that there was a good deal of substance in Mr. Boss' 
remarks, bat he left the matter to the free vote of the House. Government officials 
and a majority of Opposition members remained neutral. The amendment was 
carried by 32 to 22 votes. All clauses of the Bill were passed except one to whioh Sir 
Homy Mody moved an amendment. The House at this stage adjourned till the 10th. 

AnjoiramizNT Motions a™ 

10 th. FEBRUARYThree adjournment motions were ruled out of order by the 
President to-day. 

The first was by Dr. Khars, whioh referred to “the misapplication and abuse” of 
the Legislative Bales in the disallowing by the Governor-General of the adjournment 
motion on the Benda incident The reason addnoed for ruling this motion out of 
order was that the conduct or action of the Governor-General could not be reflected 
on by the members of the Assembly. 

The second motion was by Stsami Venkatachalam Chslti regarding the abolition 
of direct mail service between Madras and Rangoon. This was ruled oat on the 
ground of non-urgency. 

The third was by Mr. Abinashalingam Chettiar relating to the loss of Indian life 
and property in the recent Zanzibar riots. This was disallowed as no information 
was available about the incident. 

“Ahedday a” Cast —Priyilsg* • or Spxkch 

The President informed the House of Sardar Sant Singh’s motion claiming that 
the right of freedom of speeoh had been enoroached by an order of the u. P. 
Government demanding security from the paper Abhudaya for publishing Pandit 
Krishnakant Malaviya’s speech on the Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Aot 
of 1908 , which was delivered in the last September session, and asked : “Was the 
speech published at the instance of the member who made the speeoh” ? (Laughter). 

Pandit Malaviya : It is my own paper ? I did not send a copy. 

President : Has Sardar Sant Singh got a copy of the paper ?—No Sir. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that the privilege claimed did not exist But even assuming 
that it did, on the English analogy snob a motion was required to be made without 
delay. This Sardar Sant Singh had failed to do on the opening day, or even after 
his adjournment motion had been disallowed. Secondly, the speakers in the House 
of Commons ruled ont a motion if a member failed to produce the paper in whioh 
the matter complained of had appeared. Sardar Sant Singh had failed to prodnoe the 
paper. The Law Member, exhibiting the paper to the Chair and the House, showed that 
it was not a case of reprinting, but the paper also contained an article commenting 
on the speeoh. Sensational headlines had been given to the speeoh and a poem put 
within an ornamentally bordered ‘ box", whioh inter alia punned on the word “Azaa,” 
meaning both freedom, and following the example of “Azad”, a terrorist 

Sardar Sant Singh oonld not therefore, he contended, claim that it was a case 
of mere reprinting. Fuither, the Legislative Assembly roles were mandatory in that 
no business except official could be plaoed on an official day, except with the consent 
of the Governor-General-in-Counoii or by way of an adjournment motion. No dis¬ 
cussion on a matter of general or public interest should take place except on a 
resolution moved with the consent of the President and the Government Member in 
charge of the Department concerned. 

Sir Nripondra Nath said that only if a prima facie oase of breooh of privilege 
was established, oonld the matter be referred to a seleot committee. The standing 
order specially guaranteed freedom of speech in respect of an official report of the 
proceedings only. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that his olaim was based on the opinion given by the 
tormer law Member of "the Government of India that the Press Emergency Aot did 
not make any change in the ordinary law of the land in >the matter of publication in 
tne Frees or otherwise of a Legislature’s proceedings. 
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Sir N. If. Sircar : I have not suggested that there has been a change. 

The President asked how the publication of the speech of any member by the 
Press was a privilege and what the rules regulating business on official days were. 

Sardar Sant Singh read out the Local Government’s order showing that the action 
was taken for the publication of Pandit Krishnakant Ualaviya’s speeoh and not for 
any comments or poems. The Sardar contended that if there was freedom of 
speech, it extended to the publishing of it, so long as the reproduction of the speeoh 
was faithful. The privilege he claimed was inherent 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant said that the Law Member had now suggested that 
the proper method to raise a question was to bring forward a resolution. The 
speaker feared that this too would be disallowed 03 referring to an individual case 
and not being a matter of general and public interest. 

The question, he said, was- whether the Press could be penalised and molested by 
the Executive of the Government for publishing a speech. The rules relating to 
freedom of speeoh had as a corollary freedom of publication. Certain privileges most 
be deemed to be implioit in the Constitution itself. A vital question was involved 
and it would be unfortunate if discnasions were to be ruled out. 

Mr. Af. A. Jinnah said that Sardar Sant Singh had not delayed in raising the 
matter, but had been aotively pursuing remedy after remedy. Mr. Jinnah contended 
that the freedom of speeoh granted by the Government of India Act implied freedom 
of publication and whereas, if the matter of the breaoh of this privilege was taken 
to a court, he could take his stand on the act, he had no remedy against an executive 
order except to approach the House. 

The Government of India Act in granting freedom from aotion in respeot of publi¬ 
cation in offioial reports, he said, did not exhaust the privilege, because unless a 
speeoh could be published by a member, the right of the freedom of speech was 
useless. 

The President said that that was why he had allowed Buoh a discussion with a 
view to ascertaining all viewpoints. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that the rules regulated only publio business, whether 
offioial or unoffioial, but this was a matter of privilege whioh was outside publio 
business and above it. Whether the House had or had not the power of punishing 
parties for a breaoh of the privilege, it could consider whether the privilege existed 
and whether it had been broken and the House could appoint a committee to go 
into that matter. 

The President wished to know why the matter could not he brought within the 
rules, which enabled a resolution being moved with the consent of the Governor- 
Qeneral-in-Oouncil or with the oonsent of the President and the member-in-charge. 

Mr. Desai answered that they knew in faot what the Government view on the 
matter was and how they could exercise that right In depending on these rules, 
the House would be invoking, in the matter of its privileges, the restrictions embodied 
in those rules in favour of the Executive and place the House at the meroy of the 
Executive. 

Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out that the aotion against the Abhudaya was an 
exeoutive aotion taken under Section 7 of the Press Emergency Aot of 1931 and not 
an administrative action. The aotion being based on the statutory power given to 
the Exeoutive, that power was open to examination by the High Court. 

Sir N. N. Siroar added that unless it was a matter of great urgenoy, the Hons* 
should discuss it only after complying striotly with the rules relating to the bringing 
up of any matter. At present the rule was mandatory that no business other than 
Government business could be transacted except with the consent of the Governor- 
General. It was open to the members of the House, if they felt that the matter 
was important, to jointly table a resolution. No question of privilege arose, because 
it had boen laid down in the House of Commons that if a member published his 
speeoh, his printed statement beoome a publication unconnected with the proceedings 
of the Parliament The House had no privilege outside the Statute, and it was only 
by the Statute of 1925 that the members got the freedom ensured to them as enjoyed 
by members of Parliament 

The President promised to give his ruling latex. 

Payment of Wages Bill (Contd.) 

The House then resumed discussion on the Payment of Wages Bill and Sir Bomi 
Mody’s amendment for preventing lightning strike was taken up. 
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Sir N. N. 8arear moved an amendment substituting the following for 8ir Horn! 
Mody’s amendment which was to be inserted as a fresh sub-clause: '‘Provided that 
subject to any rules made in this bebalf by a local Government, if ten or more 
employed persons acting in concert absent themselves without due notioe (that is to 
say without giving the notioe which they are required to give either expressly by 
their contracts of employment or implied by the terms of their service) and witnout 
reasonable cause, such deduction from any suoh person may inolude snob an amount 
not exceeding his wages for 15 days as may by any of suoh contracts or terms be 
due to the employed in lieu of due notioe.” 

Ur. V. V. Oiri opposed it on the ground that a new situation had been orested 
in the Bill which firstly was not in the mind of the Government when the Bill was 
introduced. Secondly, Sir Homi Mody placed the text of the amendment before the 
select committee which did not accept it and, thirdly, at the Simla session the amend¬ 
ment did not find place in the Order Paper, nor dia Sir Homi bring it forward. 

Ur. Giri said that lightning strikes were declared by workers on provocation on 
the part of the supervising staff, who indulged in bribery and corruption. It was 
the inherent right of the workers to resort to such a strike, which right they were 
not prepared to give up. 

PURCHASE OF Two UOBE RAILWAYS 

11th. FEBRUARY The Assembly passed without a division a resolution by Ur. 
Azhar Ali urging the Government to take over oontrol of the Bengal and North- 
Western and Madras and Southern Uarhatta Railways. 

Sir Henry Qidrtey opposed State oontrol whioh, he said, has a history of failure. 
He added that if the two railways were taken over, they would merely add to the 
burden of the Railway Board. 

Sir Zafrullah Khan, for the Government, said that the latter was entitled to 
acquire the Bengal and North Western Railway at the end of 1937 on 12 months’ 
notice, or at the end of 1942. In order to purchase the two railways, however, the 
Government would have to find £17,000,000. Unfortunately, the Government’s borrow¬ 
ing powers were limited daring the transitional period before the new Constitution, 
Further, the taking over of the railways, if decided on, would synchronise with the 
setting up of the Federal Railway Authority. Would it be fair, he asked, to face 
the Authority with this as its first task ? 

Excluded Arias 

Towards the dose of its sitting, the Assembly discussed a resolution moved by 
Ur. Ram Narain Singh on the Excluded Areas. 

The Late Member explained how the draft Order-ln-CounolI originated and agreed 
that the speeches in Parliament made it clear that U. P's realized that Indian opinion 
was hostile to any extension of these areas. The position now was that the House 
of Commons having on February 7 considered these draft orders, they stood over for 
the consideration of any amendments received from the House of Lords. Sir N. N. Sircar 
promised that any resolution passed by the Assembly would be cabled to Whitehall. 

Ur. N. V. Oadgil from the Congress benches, castigated the order. He quoted 
Ur. Cburohill as wishing to inolude the whole of Indih in the Exoluded Areas. 

Payment of Waoes Bill (Como.) 

12 tb. FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day adopted, by 65 votes to 44, Sir Homi 
Mody’s amendment to Clause 9 of the Payment of Wages Bill, penalizing lightning 
strikes. The House also passed the remaining clauses of the Bill. 

Ur. V. V. Oirt said that by the inclusion of suoh a provision the bill was 
regarded by the workers as an anti-stirke bill, Ur. Girl complained that the Govern¬ 
ment had not introdnoed the arbitration maohinery as suggested by the Wolby 
Commission and now supported the proposal initiated by employers against employees, 
which was inequitable ana unjust Mr. Giri feared when employees felt strong they 
would combine and hit back employers. 

Mr. Ranga opined that, if the amendment were oarried, It would not only stop 
lightning strikes, but also irregular strikes, and thus deprive the workers of the only 
right which they now enjoyed. It would be a great hardship to penalise the worker 
lor going on strike, for they suffered even without the existence of suoh drastio law as 
was Bought to be passed. 

Prof. N. O. Ranga accused the Government of being hand-ln-glove with the 
Capitalists and declared that the amendment, If carried, would deprive the workerB 
of the only weapon they possessed against unjust treatment,- 
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Mr. A. O. Clow , speaking on behalf of the Government, poured scorn on the 
argument of the opposition. He said that the amendment, far from depriving the 
workers of any of their rights, would actually place them in a far more favourable 
position than they were at present. Mr. Clow said that to leave an employer, as had 
been suggested, to recover damages caused by breach of contract by filing suits was 
to give nun ah illusory remedy. The amendment was the merest justice to the 
employer. Mr. Clow assnrod the House that the amendment did not confer on the 
employer the right to withhold a single anna that was not his. 

Criminal Law Repeal Bill (contd.) 

13th. FEBRUBRY :—Sir Muhammad Yakub , resuming his speech on Mr. B. 
Das’8 Bill seeking to repeal the Criminal Law Amend Aot, 1903, said that abuse of 
the law was no reason for repeal. He asked whether the House knew the secret 
methods adopted by the Communists to poison the mind of the youth. Sir Moham¬ 
mad read from a Gurmukhi pamphlet meant for tampering with the loyalty of tha 
troops, telling them that Mr. Gandhi's peaceful movement had failed and that other 
methods Bhould now be tried: that, while outwardly remaining loyal, the troops should 
always work for tha Ghadar Party. 

Congressmen, said Sir Muhammad, were hankering after office and shortly Indiana 
would sit on Treasury Beuohes and would need these powers to oombat the growing 
forces of communism. As regards Mr. Sri Frakasa's speech, Sir Muhammad contended 
that the Prem Mahavidyalya and Yidyapeth had been made the hot-bed of Communist 
and terrorist propaganda. They taught seditious methods to the inmates of the insti¬ 
tutions, Those who used these institutions and like cowards took cover behind the 
women and ohildron working there, should thank themselves if the institutions had been 
declared unlawful. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai amidst the oheers of his party dwelt on the provisions of 
the Criminal Law Aot whioh was sought to be repealed and its legal meaning. 
This he did because he did not wish any member of the House to aot in delusion, 
because certain words camouflaged the real meaning of the statute. The fact of the 
matter wa3 that it was not open to any oourt to examine the question whether the 
Government had declared au association unlawful, because it interfered with the 
administration of law or dangerous to the publio peace. These words were legally 
unnecessary and the olaose would really read that the local Government could by a noti¬ 
fication declare any association unlawful. They could not examine the opinion of the 
Government at all. If the Government wished to fight oommunism they oould have 
amended the law and penalised associations whioh encouraged communism, but it did 
not Buit the Government to have any definition. Captain Lalohand had warned them 
against exploiting young men. TYhat about exploiting old men ? (Laughter and cheers). 
I wish ana trust tnat a generation will now grow which whatever happened to tho old 
men would make the exploitation of young men impossible. „ 

As regards Sir M. Yakub and 8ir Abdul Guznavi, they were the only fortunate beings to 
have reoeived some red leaflets. Their Bouroe was apparent and they seemed to read them 
as if they were from approved genuine souroes. The real question before the House was, 
“Should the executive continue to have power of the kina I have described, whereby 
the life and property of individuals who dare to stand for the freedom of the laud 
Is to be in their keeping and on behalf of those who believe that to be pro-Indian is 
not anti-British ? 1 ask the House to support the Bill (Cheers). 

• The House then divided on whether clause 2 of the Bui which was an operative 
clause would he passed. Keen exoitement followed when whips found tha scene was 
changing every seooud. Ultimately, the' Government lost one vote down and the 
vote of Khan Bahadur Rajan Baksh equalised the votes, making it 66 on either 
Bide. Then Opposition whips tried to persuade Mr. Lai Ohand Navalrai ‘and Mr. K. ■ 
L. Qauba to vote, but they remained neutral. Then the President declared that 
following the well-known principle of standing for status quo, ha voted for tho 
rejection ;of the olause. The result was received by the Government amidst 
ohddrSi 

After olaose two of Mr. Las’s Bill had been rejected with the casting vote of the 
President, there was no other olause to be put and the Bill was thus killed. 

Ob. Pr. Code Amend. Bills 

Sardar Sant Singh secured an easy passage for his BUI to amend the Code of the 
Criminal Procedure, whereby the proviso to seouon 406 was deleted. He said that 
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Sir N. N. Barcar moved an amendment substituting the following for Sir Homi 
Mody’s amendment whioh was to be inserted as a fresh sub-clause: “Provided that 
subject to any rules made in this behalf by a local Government, if ten or more 
employed persons acting in concert absent themselves without due notioe (that is to 
say without giving the notice which they are required to give either erpresslv by 
their contracts of employment or implied by the terms of their servioe) and without 
reasonable cause, Buch deduction from any suoh person may inolude such an amount 
not exceeding his wages for 15 days as may by any of Buoh contracts or terms be 
due to the employed in lieu of due notice.” 

Mr. V. V. Giri opposed it on the ground that a new situation had been oreated 
in the Bill which firstly was not in the mind of the Government when the Bill was 
introduced. Secondly, Sir Homi Mody placed the text of the amendment before the 
select committee which did not aocept it and, thirdly, at the Simla session the amend¬ 
ment did not find place in the Order Paper, nor did Sir Homi bring it forward. 

Mr. Giri said that lightning strikes were deolared by workers on provocation on 
the part of the supervising staff, who indulged In bribery and corruption. It was 
the inherent right of the workers to resort to suoh. a strike, whioh right they were 
not prepared to give np. 

Purchase o? Two More Railways 

llth. FEBRUARY:—The Assembly passed without a division a resolution by Mr. 
Azhar Ali urging the Government to take over control of the Bengal and North- 
Western and Madras and Southern Marhatta Railways. 

Sir Henry Gidney opposed State control whioh, he said, has a history of Mure. 
He added that if the two railways were taken over, they would merely add to the 
burden of the Railway Board. 

Sir Zafrullah Khan , for the" Government, said that the latter was entitled to 
acquire the Bengal and North Western Railway at the end of 1937 on 12 months’ 
notice, or at the end of 1942. In order to purchase the two railways, however, the 
Government would have to find £17,000,000. Unfortunately, the Government’s borrow¬ 
ing powers were limited daring the transitional period before the new Constitution. 
Further, the taking over of the railways, if decided on, would synchronise with the 
setting np of the Federal Railway Authority. Would it be fair, he asked, to face 
the Authority with this as its first task ? 

Excluded Areas 

Towards the olose of its sitting, the Assembly discussed a resolution moved by 
Mr. Ram Narain Singh on the Excluded Areas. 

The Lata Member explained how the draft Order-in-Connoil originated and agreed 
that the speeches iu Parliament made it clear that M. P's realized that Indian opinion 
was hostile to any extension of these areas. The position now was that the House 
of Commons having on February 7 considered these draft orders, they stood over for 
the consideration oi any amendments received from the House of Lords. Sir N. N. Sircar 
promised that any resolution passed by the Assembly would be cabled to Whitehall. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil from the Congress benohes, castigated the order. He quoted 
Mr. Churchill as wishing to inolude the whole of Indih in the Excluded Areas. 

Payment of Waoes Bill (Conid.) 

12tb. FEBRUARYThe Assembly to-day adopted, by 65 votes to 44, Sir Bomi 
i / ody’e amendment to Clause 9 of the Payment of Wages Bill, penalizing lightning 
strikes. The HouBe also passed the remaining clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. V. V. Girt said that by the inclusion of suoh a provision the bill was 
regarded by the workers as an antl-stirke bill. Mr. Giri complained that the Govern¬ 
ment had not introduced the arbitration machinery as suggested by the Wolby 
Commission and now supported the proposal initiated by employers against employees, 
which was inequitable ana unjust. Mr. Giri feared when employees felt strong they 
would combine and hit back employers. 

Mr. Ranga opined that, if the amendment were carried, It would not only stop 
lightning strikes, but also irregular strikes, and thus deprive the workers of the only 
right whioh they now enjoyed. It would be a great hardship to penalise the worker 
for going on Btnke, for they suffered even without the existence of such drastio law as 
was sought to be passed. 

Prof. N, G. Ranga aooused the Government of being hand-ln-glove with the 
Capitalists and deolared that the amendment, if carried, would deprive the workers 
of the only weapon they possessed against unjust treatment 
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Ur. A. <7. Clou , speaking on behalf of the Government, poured scorn on the 
argument of the opposition. He said that the amendment, far from depriving the 
workers of any of their rights, would actually place them in a far more favourable 
position than they were at present. Ur. Clow said that to leave an employer, as had 
been suggested, to recover damages caused by breach of oontrant by filing suits was 
to give him ah illusory remedy. The amendment was the merest jusnce to the 
employer. Ur. Clow assnrod the House that the amendment did not oonfer on the 
employer the right to withhold a single anna that was not his. 

Criminal Law Repeal Bill (contd.) 

13th. FEBRUBRY:— Sir Muhammad Yakub, resuming his speech on Ur. B. 
Das’s Bill seeking to repeal the Criminal Law Amend Aot, 1908, said that abuse of 
the law was no reason for repeal. He asked whether the House knew the secret 
methods adopted by the Communists to poison the mind of the yonth. 8ir Uuham- 
mad read from a Qurmukhi pamphlet meant for tampering with the loyalty of tho 
troops, telling them that Ur. Gandhi’s peaceful movement had failed and that other 
methods should now be tried: that, while outwardly remaining loyal, the troopB should 
always work for tho Ghadar Party. 

Congressmen, said Sir Muhammad, were hankering after office and shortly Indians 
wonld sit on Treasury Benches and would need these powers to combat the growing 
forces of communism. As regards Ur. Sri Prakasa’s speech, Sir Unhammad contended 
that the Prem Mahavidyalya and Vidyapeth had been made the hot-bed of Communist 
and terrorist propaganda. They taught seditions methods to the inmates of the insti¬ 
tutions. Those who used these institutions and like oowards took oover behind the 
women and children working there, should thank themselves if the institutions had been 
declared unlawful. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Deaai amidst the oheers of his party dwelt on the provisions of 
the Criminal Law Aot whiah was sought to be repealed and its legal meaning. 
This he did because he did not wish any member of the House to aot in delnaion, 
because certain words camouflaged the real meaning of the statute. The fact of the 
matter was that it was not open to any court to examine the question whether the 
Government had deolared an association unlawful, because it interfered with the 
administration of law or dangerous to the pnblio peace. These words were legally 
unnecessary and the olanse wonld really read that the local Government could by a noti¬ 
fication declare any association unlawful. They could not examine the opinion of the 
Government at alL If the Government wished to fight oommunism they could have 
amended the law and penalised associations which encouraged oommunism, bnt it did 
not salt the Government to have any definition. Captain Lalohand had warned them 
against exploiting young men. What about exploiting old men ? (Laughter aud cheers). 
I wish and trust tnat a generation will now grow which whatever happened to tho old 
men would make the exploitation of young men impossible. 

As regards Sir U Yakub and Sir Abdul Guznavi, they were the only fortunate beings to 
have received some red leaflets. Their souroe was apparent and they seemed to read them 
as if they were from approved genuine sources. The real question before the House was, 
“Should the executive continue to have power of the kina I have described, whereby 
the life and property of individuals who dare to stand for the freedom of the land 
Is to be in their keeping and on behalf of those who believe that to be pro-Indian is 
not anti-British ? I ask the House to support the Bill (Cheers). 

The House then divided on whether clause 2 of the Bill which was an operatire 
clause wonld he passed. Keen excitement followed when whips found the scene was 
changing every second. Ultimately, the* Government lost one vote down and the 
vote of Khan Bahadur Raj an Baksh equalised the votes, making it 66 on either 
side. Then Opposition whips tried to persuade Mr. Lai Chand Navalrai 'and Mr. K. ■ 
L. Qauba to vote, but they remained neutral. Then the President declared that 
following tho well-known principle of standing for status quo, ho voted for tho 
rejection ;of tho clause. The result was received by the Government amidst 
cheers. 

After clause two of Ur. Das’s Bill had been rejected with the casting vote of the 
President, there was no other clause to be pot and the Bill was thus killed* 

Cb. Pr. Coca Amend. Bills 

Bardar Sant Singh secured an easy passage for his Bill to amend the Code of the 
Criminal procedure, whereby the proviso to section 406 was deleted. He said that 
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this section referred to proceedings for peace and good behaviour in the interests of 
law and order. Cases from Sab-Divisional Magistrates, who worked under Distriot 
Magistrates were sent in appeal to Distriot Magistrates, who being heads of districts 
were themselves prosecutors and judges. In many provinces suoh appeals were sent 
to Sessions Judges, but the practice was not uniform in all provinces. The omission 
of the proviso would ensure suoh cases going in appeal to Sessions Judges. 

Sir Henry Craik. Home Member, said that though he did not append a minute of 
dissent in the Select Committee’s report, he disliked the Bill still and was in fact 
opposed to it. Sir Henry informed the House that the Government did not oppose 
the Bill. The Bill was then passed. 

Sardar Sant Singh’s next Bill was then taken up. This also amends the Criminal 
Procedure Code by attempting to delete sections 30 and 34. The object is to abolish 
Magistrates, who are selected for their seniority and efficiency to deal with all cases 
in which the accused might be sentenced upto seven years’ imprisonment. Sardar 
Sant Singh and Mr. Shamlal contended that these Special Magistrates worked under 
Distriot Magistrates and their promotion depended on the iatier’s opinion. There was 
the general impression that these “Section Thirty Magistrates” invariably convicted 
•the accused persons. Mr. Shamlal said that this was the case at any rate in the 
Pnnjab. Sardar Sant Singh desired circulation of the Bill. 

The House was discussing the Bill when farther disoassion was adjourned. 

Payment op "Wages Bill ( oontd. ) 

14th. FEBRUARYThe final reading of the Wages Payment Bill was resumed to¬ 
day. Sir Horn* Mody enumerated the labour measures passed and wished that Sir Frank 
Noyce and Mr. A. G. Clow would slacken a little. Dr. P. N. Baneryee wanted the House 
to hold the balance between capital and labour, but to be a little inclined towards the 
weaker party, namely, labonr. Mr. B. Das wished Sir Homi Mody’s amendments had not 
been moved and the goodwill disturbed. Mr. Giri hoped Sir Frank Noyce would get the 
Council of State to Temove Sir Homi Mody's amendment to make the measure accep¬ 
table to labour. Prof. Ranga expressed the greatest dissatisfaction with the Bill and 
ennmetrated the many directions in which legislation was still neoessary. 

Sir Frank Noyce continuing reminded Prof. Bangs that it was the motion of a 
Congress member backed by that party which had eliminated agriculture from the 
operation of the Bill The difference between Mr. Joshi and Prof. Ranga and the 
speaker was that the former were men of war and he was a man of peace. (Cheers). He 
assured Mr. James and Mr. Joshi that if as a result of working the Act improve¬ 
ments were found desirable, the Government would not hesitate to bring an 
amending bill Sir Frank Noyce thanked the members for the congratulations whioh 
really Mr. Clow deserved. (Applause). 

The Wages Payment Bill was then passed. 


Bill Phohibitinq- Loan to Italy 

Sir James Grigg then moved for the consideration of the Bill prohibiting loans and 
credits to Italy. He said that it seemed possible and even probable that the war 
would last longer than Viceroy's Ordinance. It was, therefore, neoessary to have the 
Act passed. 

Mr. B. Das opposed the Bill because India’s Foreign relations were entirely In 
charge of the British foreign office and also beoause the “old women” of Geneva did not 
act when Japan took away Chinese territory. He wished that the Government of 
India had taken similar steps against Zanzibar. He advised the House to take no 
responsibility for the measure. 


Mr. Salpamurtf analysed India’s position vis-a-vis the Leagne of Nations. Ha 
contended that whereas India was deemed an original member, she had no free voice 
and that the Assembly was debarred by a series of roles ana standing orders from 
raising any question or debate on India's foreign relations. He asked Sir James 
Grigg as a member franker than the rest on the Treasury benches whether India 
had any voice or share in the matter of evolving sanctions. Why should then the 
House be asked merely to register a decree passed by Great Britain to whom India 
in the League meant one more vote for Great Britain ? _ The League had by her 
hesitancy encouraged Italy to launch on this campaign. India stood by Ethiopia and 
sent her a message of sympathy because she had not the power to fight on her side 
whioh she would have done had she been a free country. While the House oouid 
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not oppose the bill, their attitude should not be misunderstood and he hoped it 
would _ be properly conveyed to the Seoretary of State. Let the House Bend to 
Ethiopia a message of hope and cheer and to Italy “Bandit, thou shalt not go 
farther” (applause). ' 

_ Sir James Origg , replying to the debate, , said the speeches had been diffuse and 
spirited, but none except Mr. B. Das and Hr. Satyamurti had referred to the subject 
matter of the BilL .Mr. Satyamurti had enquired the position regarding mutual 
support and compensation among the members hit by the sanction policy. The 
Government had made full representation and would be represented on the com¬ 
mittee which was to disouss the subjeot. It was difficult to prove that India had 
suffered very muoh damage beoause long before the sanctions against Italy became 
operative the trade with Italy had, owing to the economio difficulties, reduced to 
small dimensions. 

The House then agreed to the motion for consideration, some members orying 
"no”, but not challenging a division. The olauses of the Bill were taken up. 

Mr. M. A. Ayyangar wished to move an amendment that nothing iu the Aot be 
construed to affect or prohibit the payment of insurance premia to any Italian 
company doing business in India with respect to polioies taken before the passing of 
the Aot Sir James Origg assured that the Bill did not affeot such matters. 

Discussion then arose whether assurance was enough for legal purposes. Some 
members wished the President to give ruling. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that the 
matter was not for the President to decide when based on any construction put on 
the clause by the Government. At this stage the proceedings concluded and the House 
adjourned tiil the 17th. 


Ramwir Budget fob 1936-37 

17th. FEBRUARY:—The Railway Estimates presented by Sir Zafrullah Khan in the 
Assembly to-day forecast a final defioit in 1935-36 of about 2 and .2-3 ororea more than 
originally estimated. For 1936-37 the budget anticipates a defioit ou commercial and 
strategic lines taken together of nearly 3 and a half orores. 

The revised estimate of deficit on railways in 1935-36 is 4 and a half orores 
against 5 orores of last year. The improvement is due mainly to the reduotion of 
about half a orore in interest charges. Total traffic receipts of State lines are 
expected to reach 90 orores—a quarter orore less than last year. Total working 
expenses amount to 64 orores including 13 and one-fourth orores for depreciation, 
or the same as last year. 

The total deficit of 4 and a half ororea (of which 2 orores are for strategic lines) 
will be met by temporary loan from the depreciation fund which will stand at 9 
orores at the end of the year. 

Budget estimate for 1936-37 assumes receipts of 91 and ons-fourth orores over 
current year based on slight increase in traffic anticipated and alterations in rates 
and fares made by railways. Total working expenses will amount to 64 and a half 
orores and will be half a orore more than in the current year. Deficits on all State 
lines in 1936-37 wifi be 3 and a half orores, including 2 crorcs on strategic lines. 
Balance of depreciation fund at the end of the year will be 11 and three-fourth 
orores. Loans from fund to meet deficits will stand at 35 and a half crores. 

Works programme for 1936-37 is smaller than in recent years. Total sum pro¬ 
vided is 10 and one-fourth crores after allowing for reduction of stores balances by 
half a orore. No new construction is proposed. Track renewals account for 5 orores, 
bridge work for three-fourth crore, other structural works for 2 and a half orores 
and rolling stock for 3 and one-fourth orores. Provision of 12 lakhs has been made 
for repairs of earthquake damages at Quetta. Programme includes provision of 
about 1,200 wagons to meet increase in traffic demands, of whioh 760 are broad 
gauge general service wagons to be added to the pool. 

Sir Zafrullah pointed out that in the first six years after separation, railways had 
met all their liabilities, including the contribution to general revenues, and even in 
1930-31, the first year of depression, they made the contribution to the general 
revenues, though from accumulations in the railway reserve fund. The total contri¬ 
butions to general revenues amounted to 42 crores. After 1930-31, though no contri¬ 
bution has been made to general revenues, railways had met the losses on strategic 
railways, about 2 crores per annum . 
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The main reasons for 
he summarised as:— 

(a) world depression and general collapse of commodity prices ; 

(b) striving after self-sufficiency bv almost every country in the world, inoluding 

India, and development of internal trade and production; and 

(o) increase in motor competition, and to a lesser degree, river and sea 
competition; 

to Which should be added two factors tending to keep working expenses at a higher 
level than otherwise, namely ; 

(i) labour legislation; 

(ii) improvement in service conditions of staff. 

On the question of the striving of different countries after self-suffioienoy and 
the development of internal trade ana production, he said, “The general effect or this 
policy on railway earnings, so far as India is concerned, has been to replaoe long 
lead traffic to and from the ports' by short lead internal traffic. With increasing 
prosperity and the further development of industries in the oountry, part of this loss 
may be made up, but it is apprehended that in the present state of world industry 
and international commerce, it will take a very considerable period of time for this 
happy consummation to be aohieved. 

On the competition of road-motor transport, he said, “It is estimated that to-day 
railways are losing three orores of revenue to the roads per annum. So far, the loss 
has mainly been on passenger traffio, bat signs are not wanting that valuable goods 
traffic, such as piece-goods, is being lost to the roads. This process must continue- 
unless there is a reconsideration of the present road and motor transport policy. 
-At present, much of the money available for roads is being spent on the improve¬ 
ment, or reconstruction of roads in competition with railways, and yet there are in 
the aggregate vast areas in India which have no means of modem transport either 
by road or by rail. Then, apart altogether from road transport, river and Bea compe¬ 
tition has been intensified in the past few years. These interests, owing to the trade 
slump, have had to out down their rates or go out of business. In some cases, it 
has been possible to retain traffio to the railways, but only by a reduotion in rates 
with consequent loss in earnings.” 

As regards labour legislation, he pointed ont that the application of the Washington 
and Geneva Conventions to railways had meant an inorease of about half a orore of 
rupees per annum in working expenses. Increase of pay in pre-depression days to 
lower paid staff had cost a similar amount. 

Turning to action taken by railways to improve position, he explained_ that during 
years of adversity railways had overhauled their expenditure, every item coming 
under their scrutiny. The result had been that working expenses had been reduoed by 
about 6 orores per annum. Attempts had also been made by judicious increases or 
decreases in rates and fares to increase earnings. t . 

He observed, “Till world conditions improve and there is a general nsein the 
prices of commodities there is little, if any, prospeot of railways ret a i n i n g the 
greater part of the traffio they have lost on this account Though the signs may be 
faint, there are, I think, signs that the world conditions are improving. As_ regards 
the problem of self-suffioienoy, the more outside countries become self-sufficient, the 
less will India export to them and unless there is a radical charge in general world 
polioy, I am afraid there is little chance of regaining the traffio lost through this 
cause. As for the self-sufficiency of India herself, as her industries develop, presum¬ 
ably the country will become wealthier, and though we may have lost the larger 
portion of our long lead traffic, if there is more money to spend, it is bound to have 
■ its effect on railway earnings. . 

Returning to the subject of road motor transport, he considered it essential if 
the railways were to regain lost position or retain present position, that road transport 
should, so far as is possible, be placed on a fair competitive basis. _ He said, “The 
main difficulty, however, in the way of a proper and thorough co-ordination between 
rail and road transport^ whioh is peculiar to this country, is that Railways are the 
concern of the Central Government, and the development of roads and the control of 
motor transport that of the Provincial Governments. I fully appreciate the position 
of the Provincial Governments, whose polioy is naturally influenced by a strong and 
often' vocal pablio opinion. But there are certain fundamental facts which are 
sometimes forgotten. 

It must be realised that over 750 orores of the taxpayer’s money have been 
invested in railways in India, and in the last resort it is the Indian taxpayer who 
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must pay the Interest charges amounting to over 31 orores on this capital Nor 
must if be forgotten that the suocess of the new system of autonomous provinces 
presupposes that the Central revenue will have a considerable surplus for distribution 
among the provinces. If the Central revenues are faced with the prospect of having to 
finance an unremunerative system of Railways their capaoity to contribute towards 
the resources of the provinces will be correspondingly reduced. It will thus be seen 
that the finanoial prosperity of the provinces is intimately bound up with the 
prosperity of Railways, ana it is to be hoped that Provincial Governments will 
assist the Centre in the adjustment of policy which now appear to be inevitable. 
■Wepropose to disonss the question further with them in the near future.” 

With respect to labonr legislation, he pointed out that a stage had been reached 
where a halt might be oalled, at least for some time more, especially having regard 
to the present finanoial position of railways, in the liberalisation of rules relating to 
the hours and conditions of work and the granting of further privileges to the 
railway staff. 

He then referred to two factors whioh occasion considerable leakage in railway 
revenue for whioh early remedy was necessary— 


(1) evil of tioketless passenger ; and 

(2) under-charging of freight either by negligenoe or fraud of railway employees 
through under-weighment and misdeclaiabon of goods. ‘ 

As regards the latter' the necessity of a more rigorous check has been Impressed 
on Agents. At the same time he made an earnest appeal to the members of the 
Assembly and, throngh them, to the general pnblio to co-operate with railways in 
bringing to notioe cases of snon negligence or fraud so that a deterrent disciplinary 
action may be taken where the culpability of a railway employee can be established. 
As regards the tioketless passenger, be pointed out that the loss to railway revenues 
on this account was estimated to be half a orore per annum, and it is possible 

Government have been forced to the conclusion that 
exists at present is necessary, and it is proposed to 
proposals for necessary amendment to the Indian 


that it is considerably more, 
strioter legislation than what 
plaoe before the Legislature 
Kailway Aot 

Comparing Indian railways with foreign 
yield of net revenue on capital invested, Sir 
gloomy picture of the present railways, we 
position is no worse man the position of 
Empire and throughout the world; in fact, it 
countries.” 

He concluded on a note of restrained hope and optimism, and said, “To sum up, the 
position, though causing anxiety and requiring ceaseless watchfulness, is not by any 
means desperate. Given a reasonable improvement in world conditions, regulation of 
motor transport on a fair competitive basis, a check on further concessions and 
privileges to railway staff, and legislation imposing effective check upon ticketless 
travel, there is a fair chance that the financial position of railways will gradually 
improve and that they will, wi thin a reasonable period, achieve a sound finanoial 
position." 


railways with regard to the 
Zafrullah said, “As against the rather 
have st least the consolation that our 
other railways throughout the British 
is considerably better than most other 


Refoehs Extension to Backward Assas 

18th. FEBRUARYThe Assembly accepted to-day a non-official resolntion recom¬ 
mending the extension of reforms to excluded and partially excluded areas as from 
January 1 next Mr. N. M. Joshi, opposing exclusion, said that the idea emanated 
from interested parties, such as Civil Servants, who wanted some areas where they 
could escape from the "evils” of political reforms. 

Although the resolution was not challenged to a division, there was some opposi¬ 
tion from the European Group. Mr. C. A. Witheringtcn (Assam) held that the 
people of the backward tracts were not ready for any change in the present form 
of administration. Dr. J. B. Button, on behalf of the Government of Assam, said 
that the cost of oivilised administration in these tracts would be prohibitive. The 
primitive people were bound to resent legislation against their customs and rebellions 
were also a costly affair. Sir Aubrey Metcalfe explained the position in regard to 
British Baluchistan. It was maintained for strategic reasons at an administrative 
*OBt of 70 of rupees in excess of revenue. Introduction of reforms in this 
area would add considerably to the burden on the Central fin a n c es . 
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■ q Qenebai, Discussion or Railway Bud on 

ldtli. FEBRUARYThe general discussion of the Railway Budget commenced 
to-day. Mr. B. Las said that he had heard with a good deal of attention to the 
railway budget presented by the first non-official railway member, but confessed his 

disappointment. It had recorded a tone of optimism whereas the Pnblio Accounts 
Committee as advised _ by the Auditor-General aud under the ohairmanship of Sir 
Janies Gngg had unanimously expressed alarm at the state railway finances. They 
were reaping the reward of extravagance of the days of Sir Charles Innes and Sir 
Clement Hindley. He. would welcome an expert enquiry into the railways by men 
of the type of Sir Josiah Stamp and not by another Mr. Pope. The remedy did not 
h0 m the direction of fighting the road-rail competition which would never end 
but by the abolition of Lee Concessions. This state management waB really 
Europeanised management and perpetuated the sins of the past 

Sir Leslie Hudson on behalf of the European group said that the Railway Mem¬ 
bers speech was one of the clearest statement of its kind heard in the Bouse (hear, 
hear),. particularly in respect of the frank manner in whioh the problems had been 
® xa J^*u8d. If railways shonld be run on a commercial basis then much of the 
oontrol and detail whioh were at present conducted from Simla and Delhi must be 
surrendered to the various railway administrations. Referring to the actual financial 
Position, gi r Leslie Hudson . drew attention to the fact that the Depreciation Fund 
had been reduced below nine orores and if the decreasing traffio levennes were to 
continue then he feared the railways would become an unexpected burden upon the 
resources of the oountry. The question of over capitalisation of the railways should 
bo looked into and also the separation convention should be completely revised 
(hear, hear), as there was no prospeot within a measurable distance of time of the 
railways contributing to the general finances. 

Bardar Mongol Singh said that the administration always tried to discourage the 
export of raw materials but encouraged the import of manufactured goods whioh 
resulted in considerable reduction of traffio of the railways. The proposed raising 

ra ^f s was most unpopular and would not result in any inorease in earnings as 
they had already to face keen motor competition. 

. Br. Ziauddin criticised the tendency of the Railway Board to overestimate the 
income and. underestimate the deficits. He said that retrenchment had reached such 
dangerous limits that the low-paid staff resorted to backdoor methods, making the 
position of the travelling public intolerable. He suggested four methods, by whioh. 
a saving of fourteen orores could be achieved; firstly the percentage of the amonnt 
debited to the Depreciation Fund was too high and they should reduce it at least 
by four orores; secondly, the defence department should take over the strategic 
railways giving the railways a relief of two orores ; thirdly all railways in India 
should be amalgamated and divided into four zones whioh, according to his calculation, 
would result in a saving of three crores in overhead charges and fourthly, a saving 
of five orores could he made if the high rate of interest was reduced on the 
capital corresponding to the prevailing rate. 

6ir Ohulom Hussain Bidayatullah said that the budget was very disappointing, 
because instead of providing amenities for the poorer classes it proposed to enhance 
third class fares. Examining the financial position of railways the speaker empha¬ 
sised the need for a proper reserve fund. He warned against any inorease in freight 
oharges, or fares, as these “might be the last straw to break the camel’s baok,” and 
urged, instead, that the two crores deficit on the strategic lines should be charged to 
the army budget. 

Mr. i). K. Lahiri Choudhury opposed the idea of amending the law against tioketless 
travel, as it would only give one more handle to the police and railway servants to 
harass the public. 

Mr. Bauman said that trade movement had been killed because freight charges 
stood to-day exactly at the same height as when the prices of commodities like hides 
were eight times they were to-day. 

Bir Zafrullah expressed gratefulness for the temperate criticism, compared with 
the bitterness over a deficit budget. He assured that all the suggestions made 
would be examined and effect given to those which were practicable as early 
as possible, though it mav not be within the space of twelve months. As regards 
ticketless travel, Sir Zafrullah did not admit that thin evil oould be completely 
abolished, but wanted the co-operation of all to check the evil, so that this 
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might bo reduced, and a bonafide passenger might obtain more oonvenienoe 
for his travels. Similarly, as regards corruption, the Railway Member appealed 
for specifio instances for investigation and bringing the oulprita to book. A system 
of check had already been introduced in certain stations wherefrom better traffic 
returns were noticeable, and this wonld be spread and continued. The Railway 
Member stressed the need for civility and oonrtesy by the staff to passengers. He 
informed the Honse that he had himself, whenever he found time daring his travels, 
inspected the position of third class passengers without giving an appearance that 
he was prowling about The House then adjourned. 

Ca. P. Com Amend. Bill ( oontd. ) 

20th. FEBRUARY The House resumed to-day the consideration of the 
oironlation motion concerning Mr. b'ant Singh’s Bill to amend the oode of Criminal 
Procedure with a view not to give special powers to Magistrates to try accused 
oharged with serious offences. 

Sir Henry Craik t replying to the debate, said the oase was completely demolished, 
that what was left was to give a decent burial, (voioes : Oh). He contended that 
there was no popular demand for reform, except perhaps in the bar rooms, which 
he could well understand. Secondly, on the eve of provincial autonomy, would they 
be justified in Imposing on the four provinces a system whioh would be costly and. 
on provinces whioh were already having defioits ? It was not in the interest of 
witnesses to undergo the trouble of two trials. The unanimous opinions of looal 
Governments and Migh Coarts showed that a ohanga was not in the interest of the 
aoonsed. Now remained the lawyers, and all the speakers exoept one, who supported 
the Bill to-day, were lawyers. The Government would thus oppose the Bill at every 
stage, and the faot that he would not ohallenge a division on the oironlation motion 
should not be taken to mean that he would not oppose the Bill at a later stage. 

The motion for oironlation of the Bill was then passed. 

Repeal or Repbesstve Laws 

Mr. Satyamurthi was cheered when he rose to move the Bill to repeal the re¬ 
pressive laws. He moved that the Bill he referred to a Select Committee. The BiU 
sought to amend seotion 124A I. P. 0., section 144, Cr. P. C. and repeal fourteen acts 
ranging from 1818 to 1932, including the Madras and Bengal State Prisoners Regula¬ 
tions of 1818, Press Emergenoy Aot, the Criminal Law Amendment Aot ana the 
Indian States Protection Aot. He said that there was one common element among all, 
namely, mistrust of the judiciary and arming of;the exeoutive with powers to deprive 
the people of the elementary rights. The Bill, Instead of increasing expenditure of 

S rovincss, would actually reduce it by doing away with certain unnecessary acts by 
is exeoutive, such as detention of innocent persons. To the argument that it was 
undesirable on the eve of provincial autonomy to repeal the Aots, whioh might dis¬ 
turb ths peace and order, his answer was that if tnat was a genuine fear the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Aot had made provision for all snob contingencies. He challenged 
the Government to prove through any reliable Bouroe that publio opinion was against 
the measure. He oited the judgments of Indian and British Courts to show that 
Section 124A L P. 0. wa3 too wide in India. Mere expression of grievance against 
the Government and reference to the weakness and imbeoiiity of the Government 
amounted to sedition, whioh was not the oase in England. Continuing, Mr. Satya¬ 
murthi said that sedition was caused by causing disaffection against the Government 
established by law in British India. Under the new constitution that would mean the 
Minister in power. Supposing the speaker was a Minister, how would Sir N. N. 
Sircar, in the opposition, dislodge him exoept by words causing disaffection against the 
speaker’s Gover nment ? Mr Satyamurthi warned that this weapon would be dangerous 
in the hands of unscrupulous politioal parties in power. The irremovable exeoutive in 
abstraot had no interest in misusing the weapon, but a party Government wonld. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 24th. 

Vomro oh Railway Budget Demands 

24 th FEBRUARY Voting on Railway Budget demands commeuoed to-day. Sir 
Zafaruilah Khan moved the Railway Board demand. 

Pandit <7. B. Pant moved a token out of a hundred, rupees In order to raise a 
debate on the financial policy of the railways. He said that the budget spewh had 
miiHa no reference to the “Lee Loot” nor any regret been expressed for restoring the 
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salary cat even when the estimates were not realised and the railways were running 
at a loss. Mr. Pant said that Sir Zafaruliah had failed to face the problem in a spirit 
of soientifio reality. The world was undergoing an economic revolution and. unless a 
solution was found courageously, there would be a political revolution in its wake. 
Sir Zafaruliah had laid the blame at the door of the tioketless beggar and rail-road 
competition and had asked for an icorease in the rates of fares. The losses were 
really under the goods traffic. Sir Zafarnlla’s predecessor had welcomed rail-road 
competition as coudnoing to maximum efficiency. He asked how Sir Zafaruliah justi¬ 
fied attributing the misfortune to this head. The entire mischief lay at the door of 
uneconomic rates and in this respect the polioy of the Bail way Board had been 
Btnpid, perverted and even wicked. Every foreign country in the world had reduced 
the rates and the salary bill as a result of the fall in prices, bat in India, though the 
fall in prices was sixty to seventy per cent., there was an increase in the fares and 
rates of sixty to seventy per cent 

Sir Muhamei Zafaruliah , replying to the debate, removed a number of misappre¬ 
hensions and said that the experiment of lowering rates and fares had been tried 
but had only caused a drop in earnings. As regards salary cut, leaving out salaries 
below Bs. 100 there was only 9 orores left and he asked what was the scope for 
retrenchment even if the cat was imposed. He promised to give effect in the next 
year’s budget to whatever suggestions made in the course of the debate were found 
to be practicable. The House divided and carried the out motion of Pandit Pant cen¬ 
suring the Bailway financial policy by 62 to 45 votes. The Assembly then adjourned, 

2 Sth. FEBRUARY Mr. Sant Bingh moved an adjournment motion to-day with a 
view,to discussing the action of the Finance Member in taking advantage of yesterday's 
question time in easting a reflection on the members of the House with regard to 
questions admitted by the President and thereby intending to deprive the members of 
their right of putting questions. After two hoars’ heated debate the motion was 
talked out, as the entire period of two hoars allotted to the discussion on this 
motion was taken np by speeches of different members. 

Mr. A.C. Dutt (Nationalist Party) then initiated the debate on the grievances of third 
class passengers on a token out. He said that the grievances were as old as 1903 when 
the Government themselves pnblioly admitted them. He quoted the opinion of high 
Government officials that these grievances still continued despite the fact that third 
class passengers brought the largest re venae. In 1934 they had contributed nine 
times the amount contributed by all other olasses of passengers. The main grie¬ 
vances was that the fare was high. The Government had gradually and systemati¬ 
cally raised the fares. 

Sir Zafaruliah Khan, replying to the debate, stud that the Government were at 
one with the members when they said that the passengers needed minimum ameni¬ 
ties required from a purely hnman point of view and it was the duty of railways to 
provide suoh amenities (oheers). Then there could be no exonse on the part of rail¬ 
way officials for not offering all possible courtesy and attention towards passengers, 
who were in greater need of it The grievances of railway workers were ventilated 
on a cut motion of Mr. V. V. Girt, who catalogued the omissions on the part of the 
Railway Board to implement the recommendations of the Whitley Commission in 
respect of the joint standing machinery for the prevention of dispates, establishment 
of employment exchanges, although this was pressed as essential so long as 1923, 
and also the non-observance of regulations under the Geneva and Washington conven¬ 
tions on several lines. 

Mr. Dutfs motion was carried and the House adjourned. 

26th. FEBRUARYAfter questions to-day, the debate was resumed on Mr. V. V, 
Giri't ont motion raising the grievances of the railway staff. 

Bir Zafaruliah Khan , replying to the debate, said that in the case of good many 
of the suggestions the difficulties of funds arose and he oonld not hold ont a hope 
for the next two or three years. Bat in the ease of other suggestions he would 
80° what oonld be done. Shortage of funds stood in the way of setting np a 
machinery for settling the disputes. As regards Mr. Joshi’s point, the speaker 
had not mentioned the Lee concessions in his speeoh. He had mentioned the 
amount spent on Labour not with a view to saying that the expenditure was 
undesirable. On the other hand, he had mentioned, that if circumstances permitted, 
matters concerning Labour Legislation might be still farther carried. As regards the 
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question of passes, he gave details to show that in the case of the officers who were 
originally entitled to an unlimited number of passes the number had been reduced 
to twelve. But in the case of the subordinate staff the reduction had been very 
slight. As regards the recognition of Unions, the railways had all times encouraged 
the formation of recognised unions whose object was to obtain facilities for their 
members to bring their grievances to the notioe of the Administration and on the 
whole to contribute to the welfare of the staff, and not to achieve personal ends. The 
out motion was carried. 

Mr. Azhar Ali, on bohalf of the Independent Parly, moved a token cat with a 
view to urging amalgamation of various railways. 

Sir id. Zafarullah , replying to the debate, said that Mr. Sri Prakash's suggestions 
were all for standardisation, not for amalgamation and regrouping in the manner 
whioh might be feasible. 

Mr. All's motion was oarried. 

Mr. Essak Sait moved a token out motion to urge better Muslim representation 
on the M. and S. M. and E. I. R., and thanked the Independent Parly for giving him 
time to ventilate the grievance. Mr. Sait said that there was almost no Muslim 
in Commercial Engineering, Traffio and Stores Departments of both Railways. 

Sir M. Zafarullah said that so far as these two railways were ooncerned Govern¬ 
ment's orders had reached there only at the end of 1934, as a result of whioh these 
two railways had agreed to reorait twenty-five per cent Muslims in their superior 
services, as against eleven per cent in subordinate serviees, of the M. and S. M. 
and six per cent in the subordinate servioes of the S. L R. 

The out motion was withdrawn and the Honse adjourned. 


Abhudaya Cask— Privilege or Speech 

27th. FEBRUARY:—The President read out a considered ruling to-day running to 
over two thousand words on Mr. Sant Singh's olaim that the breach of privilege caused 
by the U. P. Government’s order in demanding a security from the Abhyudaya 
should be discussed on a motion in the Assembly, having priority over other 
business. 

Towards the end of the ruling the President said that, whereas the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Aot empowered the Federal Legislature to define the privileges of 
members of the Legislature, until that was done those privileges would oe such as 
.were enjoyed by members of the Indian Legislature at present The extent of those 
privileges might be briefly indicated in general terms as being such as were necessary 
for the proper discharge of their duties by members in the Council Chamber. In 
addition to the President exeroising snoh powers as had been conferred on him by 
the Rules and Standing Orders the Honse itself, when a breach of privilege was 
made out, could always upou a proper motion express its condemnation and in suit¬ 
able oases make such recommendation to the Governor General in Council as it 
•thought fit 

The motion of Mr. Sant Singh, for reasons mentioned in the ruling, was dis¬ 
allowed. 

The President declared that privilege could not be raised throngh an adjournment 
motion as already raled by President,Patel. A non-official resolution was not the proper 
procedure as there was the risktof a ballot and urgency would be lost Rule 24-A permits 
disoussiou of any matter of general publio interest provided the President and the 
Government Member-in-oharge consented. In interpreting the Rule he could not 
prooeed on the assumption that either the President or the Home Member was likely 
to withhold consent in a proper case. The President therefore held that “the 
question of privilege of the nature involved in the notioe given by Sardar Sant 8ingh 
nan be discussed on a motion moved under Rule 24-A. Sardar Sant Singh having 
brought a motion without conforming to the requirements of that role he disallowed 
the motion. 

The President farther said that when such a motion conforming to rnlee would 
bo brought the Government might well be expected to find time for its discussion. 
The President before giving his consent to a discussion most be satisfied that a 
prima facie case of privilege had been made out When such a case had been made 
out, it would be desirable to refer it to the Committee of privileges appointed at the 
commencement of each session and on its report the matter would be disonssed by 
the House. The President after emphasising the importance of protecting the honour and 
privileges of the legislature suggested that the Assembly and the Government should 
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consider whether the rules and standing orders should not suitably be amended so 
that the difficulties in the way of raising a question of privilege be removed. 

Dealing next with the question of freedom of Bpeech the President said that law 
did not protect publication of any such speech in other than offioial reports such as 
in a newspaper, however, faithful or bonafide such publication might be. 

Toting on Railway Budget (Conxd.) 

Resuming the voting on Railway Demand for grants the European group initiated a 
debate on the urgent necessity of the co-ordination of communications throughout 
India and for this purpose the desirability of redistribution of the portfolios in the 
Yioeroy’s Executive Council so as to provide for a Minister of Communications. 
Mr. F. E. James , opening the debate with a out motion, emphasised that rail and road 
were not antagonistic to each other. The legitimate competition whioh existed 
between the two was not a luxury as Sir Guthrie Russell stated at the Railway 
Conference. It was wrong for either one to impede the development of the other. 

The European group was opposed to further taxation on road development or on 
road traffic. The railways had tended to hamper road development by raising the 
freights on road material. The proceeds from the ten annas of the petiol tax to the 
Central Government amounted to five crores and thirty lakhs. The consumption of 
petrol in Great Britain and other countries was much more than in India. Between 
eight and nine orores of rupees were collected on motor transport through the 
petrol tax and local duties. Fifty-five per cent of this went to the Centre and 
remainder to the provinces. The Government’s polioy should be not to penalise ope 
or the‘other form of transport. The railways' must face competition on its 
own ground. The Government would do well to get the Bill Teady. But, as for . the 
railways, their solution lay not in restricting the<other forms of transport, but in 
rejuvenating their own methods Co-ordination did non mean restriction. There 
shonld be co-ordination of authority in the centre with one member in charge. 

8ir Frank Noyce , replying to the debate, said that the road development acoount 
had been run with a proper balance between the railway and road interests,. Thera 
was the fullest co-ordination between him and the Railway Member, and if there 
had been a Ministry of i’ommunications the railway losses would not have been less. 
He recalled that only eight years ago the Road Development Comm ttee was set up 
hv the House when no reference was made to rail-road competition, even as a 
distant danger, and the Railway Board’s memorandum welcomed road construction 
and even road services parallel to railways. Within the last few years the competi¬ 
tion had beoome serious. Sir Frank announced that the Transport Advisory Council 
would meet next July, and the Government had prepared a draft amending the Bill and 
the rules for consideration in July. The Bill on the subject would be introduced in 
the next Simla session. The Government were also reviewing the policy of the road 
aoconnt, and if changes were necessary, the House' would be asked to amend the pre¬ 
vious resolution at the next session. 

Sir Zafarullnh Khan , replying to the debate, said that certain general principles 
were accepted at the December conference between railway and snipping interests. 
It was agreed that both the interests should get together in order to adjust their 
differences in accordance with those principles. The Railway Member acoepted the 
general principle mentioned by Mr. James that the different forms of transport were 
not antagonistic to one another. Unless the tendency was such that competition was 
wasteful and uneconomic the railways did not propose to interfere. Regarding the 
demand for one portfolio of commnnications, Mr. James must have realised that 
there was no agr ement among all sections of the House. But the Government stood 
by the committed principle that & portfolio of communications should be set up. 
It was true that there had been some delay. This was because more difficulties had 
arisen than was oiiginally thought 

Mr. James withdrew the out motion. 

Sir A. H. Ghuznavi moved a token cut to censure the Board for failure to provide 
money for the construction of the Dacca Arioha Railway in Bengal. 

Sir Ai. Zafarullnh said that three years ago the Bengal Government wrote to the 
Government of India quoting opinions of experts to the effect that if the railway 
was constructed that area’s sanitation and harvest would suffer. Moreover, the 
Railway Board also found that the estimates of 1929, when it was found remunerative, 
if applied to the present conditions, the line would not be remunerative. The motion 
was rejected. 
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Mr. Fazli-Huq Piracha raised a debate on a oat motion and protested against the 
paucity of Muslims in railway employ. He gave figures wbioh showed that Govern¬ 
ment orders had made no difference m the proportion. 

Bhai Parmanand asked Muslims to be content with getting the Communal Award 
both politically and in the matter of the servioes. The speaker stood for defensive 
oommunalism and protested that a number of advertisements by the N. W. R, 
reserved posts for Muslims even above sixty per cent and gave the rest to the 
minorities, while not even a Hindu name was mentioned. 

Mr. Sant Singh said that the 8ikhs had not even a population proportion share 
in the services in the N. W. R. He wanted this ory to be called off or let the 
Government with one sweep retire and replace men on the population proportion 
everywhere rather than do injustice in case after case by superoession. 

(Sir Zafarulla , replying in a two-minute speech, said his responsibility was to see 
that Government orders were carried out. He had no desire to enlarge the scope of 
those orders and no amount of pressure would induce him to do so. He would take 
all possible steps to enforce Government order. 

The motion was withdrawn. All railway demands for grants were passed under 
the guillotine at 5 p. m. Tho House then adjourned. 

FnfANCLa Statimbnt roa 1936-37 

28th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly met to-day in order to hear Sir James Grigg 
perform the enviable task of disposing of the surpluses of three years' budgets. The 

E ublio galleries were crowded and the House cheered him frequently as he unfolded. 

is tale. The speech lasted for an hour and a quarter. The following are the 
principal proposals of the Budget: 

No tax on income up to Rs. 2,000. 

Income-tax and Super-tax Surcharge Halved; now it becomes one-third of the 
Original Surcharge. 

You may hereafter send one-tola letter (instead of half formerly) at an anna, 
and will have to pay additional half-anna for each additional tola. 

The Finance Member had the satisfaction of providing for these taxation reliefs 
out of 205 lakhs surplus of 1936-37. The figures stand thus: 

Revenue estimated at Rs. 87,35 lakhs. 

Expenditure estimated at Rs. 85,30 lakhs. 

Out of the realised surplus, of 4,95 lakhs, items will be disbursed thus: 

(1) 30 lakhs for agricultural research scheme, 

(2) 10 lakhs for Research Fund Association. 

(3) 20 Jakhs for broadcasting. 

(4) 108 and a half Jakhs wilt be given to provinces on rural population basis 
for rural uplift schemes, to be approved by the India Government 

(5) 5 lakhs for cottage and rural industries. 

As regards the surplus for the current year, Sir James Grigg proposed to allot 
17 and a half lakhs for Sind and 27 and a half lakhs for Orissa for expenditure on 
buildings, leaving 197 lakhs which he would put into Revenue Reserve Fund to help 
out finances of the 1st year of provincial autonomy. 

Sir James Qrigg said, “I attached rather too much importance to the Cassandra- 
like propheoies of those who were concerned for one reason or other to proclaim 
that India was being ruined by its attachment to the British Empire and its adher¬ 
ence to sterling, and too little to the assurances of those who told me that India 
had a marvellous power of recuperation from economic troubles." 

Last year the House decided to transfer the whole of the unallocated a orpins to 
the Rural Development Fund This surplus has turned out to be 2,81 instead of 1,13 
as was expected, (tigures are in Lakhs of rupees unless otherwise stated.) 

Revised estimate expect a surplus of 2,42 instead of 6. This is dne to on improve¬ 
ment in revenue of 3,53, offset by an increase of 147 in expenditure. 

Of this 3,53 improvement in revenue 135 comes from the import duty on sugar, 
40 from Income Tax (duty to trade recovery being greater than expected), while 
duties on raw cotton, machinery, petrol, jute, sugar, and matches are “heading for 
surpluses.” • 

Expenditure increases were due to the Quetta earthquake (forty-one and half), 
interest on Ordinary Debt and other Obligations (10,63 instead of 10,39; and a num¬ 
ber of items under Civil Administation in which Frontier Watch and Ward figures 
largely. 
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The Budget figure was 44,98. Substantial savings have accrued from unforeseen 
causes, for example, 10 as a result of troops being despatched beyond India, and 
the postponement of nine and half of new works in order to provide funds for 
emergency wore at Quetta. Against this has to be set expenditure in Baluohistan 
as a result of the earthquake and the cost of the Mohmand operations. These varia¬ 
tions result in an under-spending of 4, which acorues to the Defence Reserve Fund. 

Instead of loss of 13, a profit is expected of 6, due to lower interest rates, in¬ 
creased sales of stamps and higher receipts from trunk telephone calls. 

The revenue forecast is placed at 87,35 an improvement of 83 over the revised 
estimate for the current year. 

Receipts are< estimated at 54,82. Allowanoe is made for 1,60 less from the sugar 
duty an improvement of 1,71 under other heads. 

A yield of 17,60 is anticipated, an increase of 80. 

Expenditure is estimated at 85.30, an inorease of 1,20. 

Ordinary Debt and other Obligations are estimated at 9,20, as against 10,63, a 
reduction of Rs. one and half crores. 

These two new provinces start on April 1, 1936. Subventions of 1,08 for Sind 
and 50 for Orissa are intended only to enable the provinces to balance their budgets 
during their (first year’s working. They are not intended to prejudge the olaims of 
these two provinces at the inquiry which Sir Otto Niemeyer is now holding. 

An increase of 64 includes provision for two pnblio health schemes in Delhi (18). 
the growing Broad-casting Service (4), Civil Aviation (5), and restoration of onto in 
pay for the full twelve months instead of eleven months last year (11). 

Estimates stand at 45,45 including 60 for Quetta. Excluding this and making 
allowance for a certain accounting ohange this means an inorease of 21, including 
enhanced provision for ordinance stores 20. 

In 1935-36 it is expected to spend from Civil Funds forty-one and half and from 
Army Funds 36, practically the whole of this being on relief, temporary housing, and 
salvage. Next year from Civil Grants 40 will be provided, 12 for clearance and 
special staff ana 28 for reconstruction. Bnder Defenoe there will be 10 for replace¬ 
ment of stores and 50 for reconstruction. 

The reconstruction both Civil and Military is expected to cost something over 
Rs. 7 orores spread over seven or eight years. 

Str James Qrtgg justified the payment for reconstruction of Quetta out of revenue 
on these grounds :— 

It is contrary to strict financial orthodoxy to borrow for expenditure which does 
not yield a cash return equivalent to the interest and sinking fund charges on the 
aroonnt borrowed. Sinking fund provision is at present only Rs. 3 orores per 
annnm or one-fourth per cent on the total debt, and the charging of the cost of Quetta 
to capital would be equivalent to reducing this already inadequate provision by 
amonnts of the order of 75 per annum. 

Debiting the cost of Quetta to capital would entail a burden on the central budget 
in the early forties, when it would or should be distributing a substantia! proportion 
of its income tax receipts to the provinces. 

It is proposed to abandon the scheme for a depreciation fund in favour of one 
for renewals and minor improvements, to which 25 will be contributed next year. An 
enhanced provision of 2 is proposed for providing postal facilities in rural areas. A 
net surplus of 15 is forecast. 

A surplus of 2,05, is, therefore, essimated for 1936-37, with revenue at 87,35 and 
expenditure at 85,30. 

The Government of India received 43 as its share of profits of the Reserve Bank 
during its first nine months’ working. 

Next year’s sterling requirements are estimated to be £41 millions, including the 
repayment of the five and half per cent Stock 1936-38 without fresh borrowing in 
London. 

Excess of Savings Bank deposits next year over withdrawals are estimated at 8,25. 
Ab regards Cash Certificates the reduction in the rate of interest in 1934 has been, 
of course, followed by larger discharges. Except, therefore a balance of receipts and 
discharges in 1935-36 and a net discharge of 50 in 1936-37. 

Government have been able to take considerable advantage of the low market 
rates during the year, both in converting sterling and rupee maturities and in borrow¬ 
ing funds through Treasury Bills. Three per cent issues at 98 in London and ninety- 
six and half in India heavily over-subscribed. 
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I have now set out the final result for 1934-35, the revised forecast for 1935-36 
and the first forecast for 1936-37. I now turn to the surpluses that have either 
accrued or are expected to acorue and the Government’s proposals for dealing with 
them. They are, first, the balance of Rupees one hundred and seventy-three and 
half lakhs remaining over in the Rural Development Fund from the surplus of 
1934-35 : secondly, an expeoted surplus of Rs. 2,42 lakhs for the current year and, 
finally an estimated surplus of 2,05 lakhs for the next year. 

From the balance of Rs. one hundred and seventy-three and half lakhs available 
in the Rural Development Fund we propose to allooate, first, a grant of Rs. 30 lakhs 
for agricultural research. This will* cover Rs. 10 lakhs still outstanding of the blook 
grant promised to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research when it was first 
established and a further Rs. 20 lakhB for financing other urgent schemes of research 
some of which will be under the direct control and supervision of the Government. 
These other schemes inolode sugarcane research and investigations in connection with 
the dairying side of animal husbandry. This branoh of the 
peasants’ activity has not received sufficient attention in the 

a Experience, elsewhere, emphasises importance to cultivators 
as means of supplementing his income and of adding to bis diet elements that 
make for good nutrition and, therefore, for good health. Secondly, a grant of Rs. 10 
lakhs to the Indian Researoh Fund Association. Health is*the vital factor in a 
measure aiming at general improvement in the conditions of village life and to the 
rural population. The association will be required to devote the amount mainly to 
schemes connected with the prevention ana oure of malaria Thirdly, a grant of 
Rs. 5 lakhs for the benefit of cottage and small-scale woolen industries. Hon. 
Members are aware that the case of protection of the woolen industry was examined 
last year by the Tariff Board and that for certain reasons, inolnding the refusal 
of evidenoe on the part of an important section of the mill industry, we were unable 
to accept its claim to protection. Rut woolen manufacture is also oarried on in 
cottages and in small soale workshops and the Tariff Board’s findings suggested that 
this branch of industry stood in greater need for assistance than others. Farther, 
there was no reason why the acrion of the manufacturers shoald be allowed to pre¬ 
judice its claims. But, as the Tariff Board pointed out in this oase, oottage industry 
is likely to derive more benefit from technical advice and assistance in marketing 
arrangements than from the i mposition of protective duties. 

The Government, therefore, propose to make a grant for the benefit of cottage 
and small-scale woolen industry amounting to Rs. 5 lakhs to be spread over 5 years 
and onr intention is that it shoald be administered on lines somewhat similar to 
those adopted in the oase of a corresponding grant for serioulture except that, as 
research is not likely to be involved, the States will not participate in the allocation 
of the foods. The actual execution of provincial schemes financed from this grant 
will be in the hands of Provincial Departments of Industries. Fourthly, a grant of 
Rs. 20 lakhs to the fund for the development of broadcasting. This fund is, of 
course, ouly available for capital expenditure. 

The reourring expenditure is to be provided in the budget in the normal way. 
In my speech last year I emphasised that the expression “economic development 
and improvement of rural areas’ f was UBed “in a wide sense to cover any measures 
whioh will conduce to the amelioration of the conditions of the coltivators and rural 
classes.”. Broadcasting, whioh now provides instructional lectures on agriculture and 
health, has quite a legitimate claim on this fund and the additional grant will help 
to satisfy the demand for such information over a larger area. This allocation will 
bring the fnnd to Rs. 40 lakhs, although the expenditure so far incurred against 
the fund amounts to rather less than Rs. 4 lakhs (for the Delhi station). We have 
before us estimates for work costing Rs. 52 lakhs and the field for farther develop¬ 
ment is extensive. It is obviously desirable—in fact essential—that we should have 
the best technical advice available before we embark on this further development 
We have been fortunate in obtaining this, for the B. B. C. have very kindly lent us 
tiie head of their researoh department to advise us on our future programme and I 
hope it will be possible to place definite proposals before the Standing Finance 
Committee next time. After these grants there is still left in the fund Ra. 108 
and a half lakhs. We shall in all probability allocate the bulk of this to the pro¬ 
vinces on the rural population basis lor expenditure on schemes to be approved by 
tire Government of India, but before deciding upon this finally we shall review the 
results of last year’s grant. 
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lt will be remembered that I circulated to the House on September 6 last a full 
description of the sohemes which have been approved by the Government of India in 
connection with grants amounting to Es. ninety-two and naif lakhs which have already 
been made to the provinces. We have called for full reports from the looal Govern¬ 
ments as to the aotual progress and results of their sohemes. We expect these to 
be available next month ana in the light of them we shall decide whether any altera¬ 
tions are necessary in the conditions of our grants. It is needless to say that the 
Provincial Governments are more closely in touoh with the looal conditions and needs 
than we are, but at the same time the Government of India have their responsibili¬ 
ties in the matter and it will be for consideration whether we should define more 
closely the categories of the schemes which we are prepared to approve at all costs. 
We must guard against too much diffusion of effort and we must, moreover, be care¬ 
ful to see that our money is spent on most useful sohemes. As soon as definite 
conclusions have been reached we shall take the House fully into our oonfidenoe 
both as regards the results of last two years. The Government of India have allotted 
nearly Bs. three and half crores in the way of special grants for rural purposes. I 
emphasise the word “special” for the leader of the Opposition waxed sarcastio over 
grants made last year as if they • wer8 only contributions which the Government of 
India had made to mral welfare. 1 dealt with that argument then and I have no 
doubt that I shall have to deal with it again. But at present my purpose is only 
to claim that we have shown and are showing, whenever resources are available, 
that we are prepared to supplement in no niggardly fashion the work that the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments are. doing on behalf of those in the villages. 

Initial Building Equipment of Sind and Orissa : I now come to the snrplu of 
Bs 2,42 lakhs which we expect to have on March 31 next. To begin with, I pro¬ 
pose to allot Es. 45 lakhs of it to the special fund for assisting Sind and Orissa to 
meet their expenditure on adoption of the old provision of the new official 
buildings. It was originally intended to advance the amounts required for this 
purpose by way of interest bearing and repayable loans, but there are two reasons 
why we think that this would be ungenerous. First, because the needs of these 
two provinces look line being more than was supposed and, secondly, there is con¬ 
sideration of what has been done in the past in similar oiroumstances. In 1921 all 
the provinces were started ofE with the necessary buildings free of debt encumbrances. 
The N. W. F. P. was given at its inception not only the existing Government of 
India buildings in the provinces, but also a grant of Bs. 3 lakhs to adopt them. 
It might reasonably be held, then, that bind and Orissa have corresponding claims 
on the Centre. Moreover, in assessing the subventions clearly the existence of 
liability for loan charges for such purpose would have been taken into aocount and 
it may, therefore, be said that for a good many yeais at any rate the Government 
of India would, if they insisted on payment of these loan charges, merely by taking 
away with one hand and giving back with another. I mav perhaps add two things 
(a) that we propose to limit our liability strictly to Es. 45 lakhs and (b) that this 
amount should be divided so as to give Bs. seventeen and halt lakhs to Bind and Bs. 
twenty-seven and half lakhs to Orissa. The reason for the apparent preference to 
Orissa is, of course, that bind already has a considerable part of the buildings it 
will need. 

After this grant there will remain available from 1935-30 a sum of Es, 197 
lakhs. Before I can deal with this we must not only look at the position as it is likely 
to be in 1936-37. but we must also cast forward and attempt to make some estimate 
of the position we shall be faced with in 1937-38 and the immediately succeeding 
year. 

"We now expect to have a ton-reonrring balance of Bs. 197 lakhs available from 
1935-36 and an estimated surplus of Es. 205 lakhs available for 1936-37. What does 
this imply for 1937-38, which we are assuming to be the first year of provinoial 
autonomy ? If ail goes well we may perhaps count upon certain reductions in in¬ 
terest charges aDd improvements of revenue which will produce what in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India parlance is known as a betterment of some Bs. two and half crores 
over the fignres for 1936-37. On the other hand the separation of Burma will cost 
ns Bs. two and three-fourth crores in that year. While it would not be safe to assume 
the figure at least than Bs. two crores as the cost of initial adjustments which will 
emerge from the Niemeyer enquiry, i. e., on the existing basis of taxation, we can 
® ot ®*pect in.1937-38 at best a bare balance. If this conclusion is right then it 
looks at first sight as if it would be unjustifibable to reduoe taxation at all this year 
and, of course, it is always mnoh more satisfactory to play for safety in financial 
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affairs. I know, however, what feeling was aroused in commercial quarters by the 
postponement of their claim for a redaction of the emergency taxation in favonr of 
the restoration of the pay out and it behoves me, therefore, to look a little more 
closely into the possibilities. For this purpose it is necessary to look a'so at the 
year 1938-39. There ought in that year to be no major alterations in the expenditure 
while we may hope that if oar affairs continue to go well there may be a farther 
expansion of some Rs. 2 orores in revenae receipts. If this calculation is instilled 
then it would perhaps be legitimate to reduce taxation in 1936-37 by something like 
Rs. 2 orores if we can find a non-reoarring balance of about the same amount to fill 
up the consequent defioit in 1937-38. Here, then, is the significance of the Rs. 197 
lakhs remaining over from 1935-36. I propose to ask the House to transfer this 
balance to the Revenue Reserve Fund available to help out the finances of the first 
year of provincial autonomy and in this way I can. with a fairly clear conscience, 
propose remissions of taxation in 1936-37 so long as they do not alienate the revenue 
to a greater extent than about Rs 2 orores yearly. What, then, shall the reductions be ? 

Reduction of Taxes on Income : The most insistent demand with whioh I am 
confronted is the claim for the abolition of the emergenoy taxes upon income and 
the House knows that there exist certain pledge upon the subject given by mv pre¬ 
decessor. Complete removal of the present surcharge of one-sixth on the income 
tax and snper tax would cost Re. 276 lakhs per annum, while the abolition of the 
tax on incomes between Rs. 1.000 and Rs. 2,000 which, as I said last year, must 
also be included in the emergenoy class, would cost Rs. 47 lakhs more. Obviously 
if we are limited to surrendering no more than Rs. 2 orores yearly, we oannot meet 
the demand for abolition in fall. But we can go a good way towards it and we pro¬ 
pose to abolish the tax on lower incomes and to halve the present surcharge, leaving it 
in future at one-twelfth. In other words, we shall in the last two years have re¬ 
moved the emergency tax on lower incomes altogether and reduced the surcharges 
<f*»n income tax by two-thirds. The cost of the proposed reductions is Rs, 185 lakhs 
and the surplus for 1936-37 is reduced to Rs. 20 lakhs accordingly. 

With no more than Rs. 20 lakhs left in hand we can clearly make no farther 
substantial out in taxation and we propose, therefore, to make a postal concession 
whioh, though inexpensive, will, we believe, be generally weloomed, if not gratefully 
received. This is an inorease in the weight of the one-anna letter from half to one 
tola and the adoption of a soale of an additional half an anna for every additional 
tola. It will cost Rs. 13 lakhs yearly and it will absorb all bat Rs. 2 lakhs of the 
expected surplus on the Posts and Telegraphs Budget and all but Rs. 7 lakhs of that 
on the General Budget. 

Concluding, Sir James Grigg said, ‘I have now completed my story, I cannot ex¬ 
pect that everybody will find it agreeable. I do expect, _ however, that all fair- 
minded people will admit that it is reasonable to compromise between the claims of 
the agricultural producer and the olaims of the direct tax-payer and the supreme 
necessity of preserving the credit of India. If I have erred I think it is in departing 
too muoh from the strict canons of financial orthodoxy which I put forward last 
vear, viz., that non-recurrent resources should not be devoted to recurrent demands. 
The only justification for this departure is the faot that India’s economic and political 
barometers are both rising. If they continue to rise all may be well. If they do not 
the rise will be proved unjustified. And perhaps I may end by saying that the 
economio barometer cannot rise if the political barometer falls and that the political 
barometer most fall, if economio barometer rises. 

General Discussion or Budget 

3rd. MARCH General discussion of the Budget commenced’ to-day. Sir <7. B. 
Hidayalullah congratulated Sir James Grigg on the surplus and relied in taxation, 
but could not see eye to eye with Sir James Grigg regarding the economio conditions 
in the country. The Railway Member had said that the economic barometer was 
failing. Sir James Grigg Had said that it was rising. Continuing Sir G. H. 
Hidayatullah said that it was clearly a deficit budget A perusal of the 
finances of India over the last few years revealed that the revenues were not 
increasing while the expenditure was increasing. Unless the Finance Member pat 
this House in order the speaker feared that provincial autonomy would be a fa lare 
everywhere. Finally, he asked the Government to pay greater attention to cottage 
industries and grant more subvention to Sind. 

Mr. A. 0. Dutta challenged the Finance Member’s statement that India bad 
passed over the depression for levels of prices r ema i n ed where they were in 1929. 
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The purchasing power of the masses had not increased, the industries were not 
flourishing and unemployment was atill acute. Whatever relief had been given it 
had affected the rioh and middle classes, and not the poor. The budget was a poli¬ 
tical one in the sense that money was being spent on broadcasting for propaganda. 
Provision had beeu made for broadcasting in Midnapore District.- He urged, that 
the jute tax should be given to BengaL 

Mr. T. 8. 8 . Rajan said that the poor in India were suffering just as a patient 
suffered by the attention of too many medical experts. Dr. Rajan said that Sir 
James Grigg had given no indication when gold drain might end, nor had he listened 
to the voice expressed in the House last year that Quetta reconstruction should be 
charged under Capital. 

Dr. Khan Saheb said that among optimists and pessimists he wished to speak as 
a realist and hoped to convert others to the same view. Sir James Grigg had 
balanced the budget on paper and he congratulated him as a representative of foreign 
exploiter for his jugglery. After describing three seotions of opinion whioh backed 
the Government, he said “Now I come to the point ” Naming the case of Afridis 
he alleged that the Government were exeroising pressure on the Afridis by a threat 
of stopping allowances given in view of the Ehvber Road toll, thereby breaking 
solemn pledges of Sir Aubrey Metcalfe on whose information the Member had mode 
that statement Dr. Ehan Saheb said that the Government were creating trouble 
between the various seotions of Afridis and had reoently imposed five rupees tax on 
bullock-carts entering Peshawar carrying firewood, thereby taking away all profit, 
which the Afridis made on that trade. 

When Dr, Ehan Saheb concluded, Sir Aubrey S/etealfe requested the President 
to expunge from the proceedings the remarks of Dr. Ehan Saheb attacking a parti¬ 
cular officer of the Government as having given a false certificate on payment of 
money. _ - 

The President said that the remarks whioh were relevant oonld not be expunged, 
hut Sir Aubrey Metoalfe could give the necessary correction. (Opposition cheers). 
If he found after reading the report that the officer could be identified he would have 
the remarks expnnged. (Official cheers). 

Dr. Ehan Saheb : “Whatever I said is absolutely true, and the Foreign Secretary 
knows it”. 

Mr. Bagchand 8oni delivered his maiden speech detailing the needs of Ajmere- 
Marwara. where oompnlsory education had not been introduced, no provision had 
been made for teohmoal profession, where water supply was unfit for human consump¬ 
tion and people suffered like dumb animals. In faot Ajmer-Marwara was treated 
like an excluded area. There was only one member for the Federal Assembly for 
Ajmere-Marwara while Delhi being half its area could send two. He urged the Govern¬ 
ment to satisfy aspirations for a hand in administration. 

Mr. A'auman complimented the Finance Member for his skill and claimed as 
President of the Skin Merchant’s Association, Calcutta that Sir James Griggs’ action 
last year in reduoing the duty on skins had pushed up exports to 169 lakhs which 
was the highest for twenty years. He urged reduction of duty on petrol and motor 
oars. He wished the Finance Member would help the industries and put an embargo 
on gold export 

Mr. Basant Kumar Das urged the olaim of Assam for the petrol duty and 
oharaoterised the budget as helping the British domination of India! 

Mr. Svryakumar Som said that at least a quarter of the rural grant allotted to 
Bengal must be reserved for meeting the danger of the hyaointh pest Bureaucracy 
could not do any good thing with grace, he regretted, as the price of post cards 
whioh were really used by the oultivator had not been reduced. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

A 

4th. MRRCH Dr. P. N. Banerjee said that the surplus shown in the budget 
was really the after-effect of the heavy taxation between 1930 and 1934. Retrench¬ 
ment of civil and military expenditure was the absolute necessity of the hour. 
Without this no progress was possible. India could not afford an expenditure of 
seven orores on Quetta. Three orores would have been sufficient He expressed 
concern at the finances of the provinces and said that, unless the whole proceeds 
of the income-tax were distributed immediately to the provinces, and Bengal in 
addition received the jute tax, the carrying on of the administration in the provinces 
would become difficult. He opposed the proposal for a reduction in the surcharge 
and wanted a reduction in the salt tax. . 
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Sir Cowayi Jehangir observed that the pioture drawn by the Finance Member 
was wanting in perspective lor having underestimated the revenue of last year des¬ 
pite non-official advice. He had got a surplus, which was really reourring, but he 
treated it as non-recurring, and doled out as a benefactor, whereas that money ought 
to go towards the relief of the taxpayer. Then, again, Sir James Grigg was not 
right in forecasting what would happen two or three years henoe as he nad done, 
and ought to have oonfined himself to forecasting for the next twelve months only. 
“I have seen foreoasts in times gone by. I had a little experience of making bud¬ 
gets myself. I have seen how foreoasts break down, especially in conditions in 
whioh we are living to-day, with war clouds whioh appear to be gathering in the 
Far East. Let the Finance Member listen to our advice, and not repeat his attitude 
of last year and treat the tax-payer with greater liberality. I have no objection to 
being taxed, provided that I am sure that the money will go really for the benefit 
of the masses and agriculturists, and to no middlemen or others. I objeot 
to seventy-eight lakhs being allotted for Quetta reconstruction and charged to 
the Revenue Account, and not Capital Aooount as it should be, even as the Govern¬ 
ment did in the case of the Pusa Agricultural Institute. Mr. Haroon has indicated 
that there are fifty lakhs from the sugar exoise duty. Let both these amounts be 
utilised for granting relief to the tax-payer. If the Assembly makes a reduction in taxa¬ 
tion to this extent let not the Government recommend the Viceroy to certify the amount 
and say that the Assembly is unreasonable. 

Pandit S. £. D. Palliical pleaded for direct taxation instead of indireot taxation 
whioh fell with severity on the poor. 

Mr. O, Morgan did not wish that his speeoh should be taken as remarks qualify¬ 
ing unduly the gratitude he felt for the Finance Member’s budget. Sir James Grigg 
had, if not grossly, considerably underestimated the yield of roveune. What assuranoe 
was there that the actual surplus would not be greater than the revised estimates ? 
Sir James Grigg was persisting in bad estimates and he invited the Finanoe Member 
to show when non-reoarring surplus whioh recurred yearly ceased to be non-reoar¬ 
ring (Laughter). A case was made out for the entire removal of the snroharge it the 
revenues were properly estimated and Sir James Grigg had been maintaining the tax 
at a level unjustified by his own estimate of economic reoovery. 

U. Ba Si said that this would be the last time for a Burmese member to parti¬ 
cipate in the budget debate. Last year the Finanoe Member did not show the 
courtesy to their speeches. The economio condition of the Burmese people was very 
poor and he wished for a just adjustment between Burma and India of the financial 
relations. He asked why Burma had been neglected in the allocation of the rural 
grant and why, when Bengal, for instance, had been given half the jute duty, his 
province had been given no share of the rice duty. He urged that Indian Postal 
employees in Burma should be given an opportunity of transfer to India or volantary 
retirement thereby meeting a legitimate Indian demand and also helping the Burmese 
to obtain employment. Concluding he urged Burmanisation of the Burmese army. 

Mr. Itangal Singh looking at the budget from the point of view of the villagers, 
asked the Finanoe Member to reduce the price of post cards to six pies and issue 
instructions to the Provincial Governments to spend on rural reconstruction the 
grant of one or two selected items instead of spending a large number of items 
which was not very much beneficial to peasants. Concluding, Mr. Mongol Singh 
urged the Government to issue instructions to all local Governments not to impose 
restrictions on “kirpans.” 

Mr. B. Das said that it was particularly unlucky for Orissa for the Government 
gave large snbventions to other provinces and too little to Orissa. The amount was 
particularly too meagre, as compared with the N. W. F. P. to make autonomy 
particularly real. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant, deputy leader of the Opposition, commenting on 
Sir James Grieg’s practice in issuing his Bpeeoh in two parte, said that this showed 
a distrust of Government subordinates and was the forerunner of a decay just as 
the Moghal Empire decayed when Aurangzeb became suspicious even of his own 
shadow. Referring to Sir James Grigg’s references to Cassandra like prophecy, 
Mr. Pant recalled last year's budget debate in _ which the Opposition had told him 
of the underestimated revenue and said that it was a queer way of ohastisiog the 
Opposition who warned him for his own folly of calculated determination to suppress 
the revenues. Last year the returns quite indicated the trend of the imports. Yet, 
Sir James Grigg underestimated the revenue. If he did so deliberately he shoula 
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bave frankly confessed like Sir Guy Fleetwood "Wilson. The faot was that the 
Finance Member was neither a fool nor a knave, but fqnite sagacious, knowing his 
motive and intentions and imputing the worst intentions to others. 

Sir James Qrigg said that the Finance Department was a devoting unremitting 
attention to the question of control over expenditure and he hoped to see improve¬ 
ment as years went on. Referring to the demand for reduction of the post oard 
rate to half anna, he emphasised that the central budget should not be used for 
subsidising commercial departments. "With regard to the laok of co-ordination in 
transport, Sir James Grigg remarked that unless the provinces realised and were 
prepared to CO'ordinate the various forms of transport and co-operated with the 
Central Government, than some of them had been inclined so far, the revenues of 
the railways would suffer and correspondingly there would be delay in the provinces 
getting any share of the income tax revenue. The ratio of Is. 6d. would certainly 
remain as compared to the present purchasing power: it was not overvalued but 
under-valued. Answering Sir Muhammad "Yakub, the Finance Member informed the 
House that the question of restoring medical and educational grants was under 
consideration and the Government would come to a decision shortly regarding the 
money allotted for rural uplift. He also, informed the House that the Government 
of India had called for reports from looal Governments and before the allocation 
was made the whole question of the conditions on which the grants were to be 
made would be carefully considered, and it was possible that the Government of 
India would restrict the grant to certain, narrower categories than at present He 
contended that after a detailed examination of buShet figures, there was no reason 
to suppose that there was anything very much in the way of margin as a result of 
any underestimate of revenue. His object had been to prepare the provinoes for 
autonomy and look ahead. The House at this stuge adjourned til the 6th. 

Official Bills Inteoduoed 

6th. MARCH :—Sir N. N. Sircar introduced in the Assembly to-day the BUI to 
remove doubts as to the validity of certain proceedings in High Courts and Sir 
<?. S. Bajpai introduced the Bill amending the Indian Lac Cess Act proposing to 
increase to seven and five annas per maund cess on lao and refuse to provide 
funds for improving and developing the cultivation, manufacture and marketing of 
Indian lac. 

Hammond Committee Repost 

Sir N. N. Sircar then moved that those portions of the Indian Delimitation 
Committee’s report which related to the Federal Legislature might be taken into 
consideration. Sir N". N. Sircar said that Binoe the Government had not oome to a 
oonolusion as to what their recommendations were going to be, it would be difficult 
and embarrassing for any individual Government member to express his opinion on 
the report, Therefore, Government members would not participate in the debate, 
but all suggestions made by non-official members would be forwarded to proper 
quarters. 

Pandit G. B. Pant moved that the report be referred to a committee with instruc¬ 
tions to snbmit their report before March 18. The members of the committee would 
be Sir N. N. Sircar, who would be president, Sir Zafarfnllah Khan, Mr. Desai, Mr. 
Satyamnrti, Mr. Asaf Ali, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Abdul Matin 
Chowdhury, Mr. Aney, Sardar Mangal Singh, Sir Leslie Hudson. Mr. Yassanji, Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Raiah, Mr. Joshi, Mr. A. 0. Dutt, Pandit Nilsantha Das and the 
mover, the quorum being of seven members. Pandit Pant added that he did not 
mind what course the Government adopted for TeoeiviDg the report of the com¬ 
mittee, but personally he would prefer the report coming before the House and then 
going to the Government 

At Sir Leslie Hudson's suggestion the name of Sir Henry Gidney was added to the 
committee. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that he could not find another day in this session to disouss 
the report of the committee. He thought he would report on behalf of the House 
and that the Government would have these as the views of the House. 

. The President said that unless a clear precedent was shown that the House could 
delegate its function to the committee, he was not prepared to allow a motion of 
that charaoter. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that Government members would be unable to parti¬ 
cipate in the proceedings of the committee as they would have no views to express. 
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■ Mr. Joshi wanted to move another amendment, but the President said that he 
oonld do so only after the previous amendment was disposed of. 

Mr. Joshi thereupon, speaking on Sir N. N. Sircars motion, complained that the 
Hammond report was unfair to Labour in several respects. He suggested an amend¬ 
ment of the report in order to ensure that all Labour seats would he filled through 
Trade Unions except in Assam where these unions did not exist Secondly, a rail¬ 
wayman who had his union registered in a province other than where he resided 
should be enfranchised. 

Dr. Batterjee said that the cumulative vole was against the spirit of the Poona 
Pact and would in effect constitute separate electorates. It was for this that Mr. 
Gandhi had fasted. He opposed the proposal that only registered graduates should vote 
for the university seat, and particularly objected to the Bengal Government fixing a 
registration fee which meant that, though Calcutta was the oldest University, the 
number on its roll was the smallest of all the universities. He also oritioised the 
proposals relating to Labour and commercial constituencies for Beugai and Assam. 

Mr. M. O. Rajah , representative of the depressed classes, quoted the views of 
various depressed class witnesses before the Hammond Committee the majority of 
whom either favoured the single non-transferable vote or the distributive vote. The 
cumulative system meant that neither a caste candidate nor a depressed olass 
candidate would try to seek others’ vote, thereby causing the Hindu Community to split 
and disintegrate. Mr. Rajah thought that this remark was against democracy and 
was liable to damage the work of depressed olass associations. 

Pandit <?. B.^Pant’s motion for ; .the committee was passed without opposition. 

Labour Convention 

Sir Frank Noyce moved non-ratifioation of the Labour Convention for redaction 
of hours of work to forty hours a week. He said that India had hitherto ratified 
the fourteen conventions compared to United Kingdom’s eighteen, which had ratified 
France's seventeen and Japan’s twelve. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment that the forty-hours week he accepted in principle 
and be gradually enforoed as far as practicable. 

Mr. Joshi's amendment was rejected by 42 to 48 votes and Sir Frank Noyce’s 
motion^was carried. The House then adjourned till the 9th. 

Voting ON: Budget Demands 

9th. MARCH:—Voting on budget demands for grants oommenoed to-day. The first 
discussion held was in respect or the Home Department’s demand to which a oat 
was moved to reduce it by Rs. 100. 

Mr. Deeai , on behalf of the Congress party, moving the cut drew attention to 
“propagandist activities through the Director of Public Information, especially the 
publication of ‘India iu 1933-31’ This publicity department had been continuously 
growing, particularly during the last three years, and despite the Standing Finanoe 
Committee’s refusal to any additional expenditure, the Government had included a total 
provision for this department with its “record of the Rake’s Progress.” In the last three 
years the activities of this Department in this respeot had taken a serious and un¬ 
justifiable turn. If it was merely a question of expenditure, however unjustifiable and 
high, there might be some excuse, but the activities of the Department had exceed¬ 
ed the bounds of propriety and decency. The first chapter devoted to politics was 
written with a venomous directness, yet to be beaten by the party press withont 
attributing a single honourable motive in any good thing that had Been done bv the 
people’s organisations. Referring to the- Harijan campaign the report Btated: “There 
was resentment as to sudden calls for cash which paved the way to reaction and in 
Die circumstances it was natural that certain observers saw in the campaign motives 
other than a purely altruistio desire to remove social disabilities.” By ascribing these 
observations to observers the author did not escape the responsibility of publishing 
them. In the name of Congress and in the name of honest work in the country. Mr. 
Desai wished to repel with indignation, resentment and scorn the method and manner 
wherein the great work done in the country for reorganisation and solidarity of 
the Hindu community and for the good of public life in general, had been described 
under the cloak of coloured observers. Mr. Desai quoted from the language of Mr. 
Gandhi on the Harijan campaign and the Secretary of the Central Harijan Sevak 
Sangh and said that the statements attributed to Mr. Gandhi’s campaign was entirely 
false. In fact Mr. Gandhi’s tour of the country on behalf of Harijan uplift was 
marked by greater success and at the end there was contribution of two lakhs of 
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rupees the accounts of whioh were audited. Where was the neoessity of attributing 
wicked and impure motives in it. Mr, DeBai referred to funds collected for relief of 
Bihar earthquake and how Mr. Gandhi advised workers not even to drink milk when 
earthquake sufferers’ demands were great and therefore every pie should be spent 
on sufferers. 

Sir Henry Craik expressed surprise at Mr. Desai working up indignation over 
the prefatory note attached to the book when the same prefatory note was attaohed 
to aD previous publications of this character, the contents of wnioh were based on 
the Press and publio comments. Sir Henry made it absolutely clear that neither 
the present Director of Public Information nor any of his predecessors nor any of 
their staff had anything to do with this hook except the purely mechanical part of 
issning it The responsibility for the book and its contents were his (Home Member's) 
and if there was any personal bias or unfairness that blame did not attach to the 
Director of Information. Sir Henry Craik was amused at finding that the Congress 
Party had led themselves to believe that there should be no opinion except their 
own. There were always more than one point of view on each question. The book 
itself was on the whole a colourless and dull account. Indeed his own oritioism of 
the first chapter was that it was too mnch of the history of the Congress activities 
and not enough of the history of India. Sir Henry qnoting from the “Tribune” said 
that the paper had approved of “fulness and vigour of expression which could not 
be surpassed by any Congress chronicler”. Again the paper stated that it did not 
remember on any previous occasion when the views of the Indian Press were 
quoted so largely in the official report as in the present case and in fact the present 
report was a wholesome departure from the unhealthy practice of the pash The 
Government made no false statement when it stated in the report that it was in the 
opinion of some observers that the Harijan campaign was actuated by motives other 
than of purely altruistic desire to remove sooial disabilities. The Government them¬ 
selves had not the slightest desire to throw any doubt on the character of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s campaign. 

Sir Henry Craik next dealt with the Bihar earthquake issue. He said that Pandit 
Jawahartai’s oritioism of the looal officials was rebutted in a publio statement issued 
by eminent men of the province including Bit Sultan Ahmed, Mr. Sachohidanand Sinha 
who on the contrary paid a tribute to the officials’ work. Continuing the Home Member 
said that there was co-operation between the Congress and the Government immediate¬ 
ly after the earthquake. The meeting at whioh Mr. Gandhi was present offered res¬ 
pectful co-operation to the Government and chalked out a programme of relief from 
Congress fund with house oonetrnotion and clearance of sand as top itemB. Shortly 
afterwards the Congressmen declared that these were beyond their oapaoity and 
though Babu Rajendra Prasad proposed handing over to the Government ten lakhs 
for house-making purposes through the Government agency, the Congress Belief 
Committee turned aovin the proposal. The unfortunate result was that there was 
lack of co-ordination between the Government and the Congress over the most import^ 
ant feature on relief and the year passed with more than half the Congress fund 
still unspent. 

The motion was put and negatived. The Home Department grant was sanctioned. 

Foreign and Political Dm. Grant 

Sir Jamet Qrigg next moved for the demand for grant on Foreign and Political 
Department. 

Mr. Aeaf AH moved a cut motion to condemn the forward policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. He said that this forward policy was dictated by England in the interests not 
of India, but Imperial interests, the result was that there was more expenditure for 
Imperial purposes on the watch and ward staff alone. The House then adjourned. 

10th MARCH Sir Aubrey Metcalfe emphasised that it was not at all based on 
Imperial considerations, but, solely on what was believed to be in the .interest of 
India. It might not be a counsel of perfection, but it was the best and most econo¬ 
mical solution of an exceedingly difficult question. The Government had no intention 
of pushing through a road in the Afridi territory by foroe. The Government were 
not entirely responsible for quickening the pace of the poiioy of peaceful penetration. 
The old belief _ in isolation had been affected and there was considerable awakening 
among the tribes. Any hesitation to inflict punishment for misdoings would bring 
the tribesmen down in storms into the plains. The Afridis and other tribes on this 
Bide of the Durand line were Indian subjects and it was the Government’s duty to 
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f ive them some of the benefits whioh they could not obtain elsewhere. Concluding 
ir Aubery Metcalfe welcomed any criticism provided it was of a oonstraotive kind. 
The cut motion being pressed was carried by 72 against 47 votes. 

Executive Council Demaiio 

Mr. Satyamurti moved that the demand for the Executive Council should bo ro- 
ducod to one rupee. He said that this meant a refusal of supplies with a view to 
show that the House had no confidence in the Government, who had failed to dis¬ 
charge their duties honestly and efficiently. He detailed the numerous grievances 
such as non-committal answers to questions, monkeying with the policy of protection, 
lack of attempt to solve unemployment or uplift the masses or run the railways 
profitably. The Government always had imputed malioe to the Opposition and if 
Congressmen said that two and two make four, the Government would say that it 
made three. 

Mr. James (European Group) refused to accept the invitation of Mr. Satyamurti 
to refuse supplies to the Executive Counoil. If the Executive Council was rofnsed 
supplies and members thereof resigned, were Congressmen prepared to accept offioe ? 
Mr. Satyamurti had said that the members of the Executive Council served only 
British Imperialism ? What was meant by British Imperialism ? Could he define it? 
It was the language of the superficial ontic. The members of the Government could 
not be blamed for sins of omission or dereliction of duty on the -part of Ministers 
of provinces as Mr. Satyamurti had done. The members of the; Government 
had given answers to questions in the House more fully than Mr. Satyamurti would 
be prepared to give when he became a Minister.. 

Mr. L. K. Afaitra, supporting the motion, said that so numerous were the sins of 
omission and commission of the present Government that Mr. Satyamurti was 
justified in cataloguing them. Did Government accept any one of the twenty-eight 
motions passed by the House during the last year'B budget sessions ? No. Did 
Government think they were everytime more right than the collective wisdom of 
the House diotated. The fact wss that Mr. Amarendranath Chatterjee sought to bo 
prevented from visiting Midnapore for the second time lest he should, Jby bis 
activities, disturb the working of certain union boards started under the Government 
auspices. But the sense dawned at the nick of time and the arrest ordor was not 
given effect to. 

Sir N. W. Sircar , replying to the debate, made a most humorous speech. Ho said 
that Mr. Satyamurti had mentioned numerous subjects and stated ‘‘inter alia’ that 
the Executive Counoil was not honest. It has been represented constantly that the 
Members of the Executive Council go on offering unprovoked insults. One of the 
front benches opposite, referring to the railway member, Sir Joseph Bhore, met Sir 
Zafrullah Khan who was supposed to be after all not half so bad as some of his 
other colleagues, (laughter), said that he had not thought of 47,000 unemployed on 
the railway and nothing could be more stupid and irresponsible. Yet a storm raged 
the other day because an officer was supposed to have used the expression stupid 
to a subordinate (official cheer). (Mr. Aney had then interjected “callous”. I am 
not oomnlaining beoause the Congress and Congress Nationalists are one and the 
same. The only dispute among them was on a matter which was dead, cremated, 
and its ashes thrown into the Ganges (Laughter). 

Another member had said ‘callousness of the most brutal nature.’ I have given 
these instances of parliamentary pleasantry 'practised by the other Bide. Mr. Sri 
Prakash, an amiable youngman outside, talked like a wild man inside the House. The 
idea of the opposite side of a fair fight is that they will use the bludgeon and we will 
fight with handB tied behind our back (laughter). If my speech is discursive, the 
only reason is that nothing coherent has been said by the other side. Sir N. N. 
Sircar continuing said that some one had remarked in the coarse of the debate that 
India had no enemy and never had any. Perhaps Darios and -Alexander had met 
to investigate the caste system, and Mahmud of Gazni came to contemplate over 
the architecture of South Indian temples. (Laughter). Mr. Lalohand Navalrai had 
also talked of national solidarity and had with the same breath talked of the Punjabees 
as foreigners in Sind. (Laughter). I am now coming to one who talked seriously, 
namely, Mr. Jinnah, who wanted to know if any first class issue was there on 
which the Government accepted the views of the House, what about the factory and 
labour legislation of the past eight years, what about the discriminating protection, 
whioh, whatever the individual views of any Finance and Commerce Member, bad 
been adopted in this country and what about taking off the income tax ? Finally, 
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someone said that the Executive Council is a subordinate body ; if so, grievance 
is not against the Executive Counoil but againBt this constitution, which e7 ®rybo y 
knows is unsatisfactory. I submit that no oase had been made for the refusal of supplies 

to the Executive Council. (Applause). . .. ,. , _- . r_ . 

The House divided on the Congress Party’s out motion which was carried by 

68 votes to 62 amidst opposition oheers. 

Quetta. Eecokstbuotion 

The next out motion related to Baluchistan. Sir Cowasji, Deputy Leader of the 
Independents, moving the out protested against spending on Quetta reconstruction 
from revenue instead of from capital. In Japan they had spent on reconstruction 
after the earthquake not from revenue but mm loan. The same should have been 
done in India. ■ _ ... . 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee supporting the motion quoted James, Mills, Adam Smith ana 
other authorities and said that it was essential that the Central exchequer should 
not be burdened with expenditure on Quetta for eight years as was proposed. 

Dr. Ziauddin thought that if the expenditure was to be oharged to the capital, 
then the debt redemption fund should he inoreased correspondingly. 

Sir James Qrigg agreed with Dr. Ziauddin who had tonohed the orux of the 
question. The sinking fund stood at only three crores. If Japan had oharged to 
capital, then let the House realise that Japan was borrowing sixty per cent of her 
present budget. Did the Honse want tho Government of Iudia to do the same ? 
Sir Cowasji stated that India was a poor oountry so they must borrow. That had 
been the bane of Indian finance botn in the provinces and the Centre to a large 
extent. All provinces except two were in deficits and were having ye ry heavy 
debt charges. Bv addinz to canital exnenditure as sneeested. thev wo 

on the sink _ t ___ ^ ^_ a _ __ r __ 

The out motion was put°and ^carried by*73 against 62 votes. The House adjourned. 

Ashy Dept. Diuahd 

1 lib. MARCH Mr. K. L. Qauba moved on behalf of Independents that supplies 
for the Army Deportment should bo reduoed to one rupee. Tnis refusal to supplies 
was, he said, based ou several grievances, including'retrenchment of Indian King’s 
Commissioned officers under the War Block scheme, the late Commander-in-Chief’s 
amazing revelation that the right material was not entering the Dehra Dun Academy, 
excessive military budget, employment of Indian troops overseas without consulting 
the legislature, refusal of the Army secretary to agree to lndiauisation of Gurkha 
regiments, and use of troops against unarmed crowds. 

Mr. Tottenham, interrupting, said that the Commauder-iu-Chief had never said 
that the material at Dehra Dun was unsatisfactory. What he said was that the com¬ 
petition was unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Qauba replied that this was because the method of reoruitment was bad and 
applicants were rojeoted for the political views of their fathers. He objected to the 
large percentage of cadets who were drawn from ranks totally unfit to become 
officers because of their lower status in life. The smaller salary of Indian commis- 
sioned officers also did not attract the proper type. He said that payments like ten 
lakbs to the Nepal Government should be included in the defence budget. He ended 
by warning the Government of oloudB of war gathering and that a discontented India 
would give them no help. 

Mr. Qadgil attacked the Army and police and said that frontier campaigns was 
always won by Indians and not British soldiers. It was a misnomer to call the Gurkha 
army Indian and felt that employment of Gurkhas and Pathans in preference to 
Indians showed that Government were afraid of another tragedy like 1&7, if practi- 
cally-consoious Masses were reoruited in the army. But the youth of India like that 
o Bengal showed the danger if kept out of the Army. The speaker had served in the 

War as Ml N. f! ft utiH menU.W ______ tt __I_J 


'_— , . r, T-, jeans uuv vuuiu bun biiuui a xauimi 

assuring laughter). He concluded by 


<lifferent TO T>,^f i a 1 i ) ™. T S du0 j ^ V 1 ® army, but the conditions in India were qui2 
ine demand was due to the people’s grievances against the Army remain- 
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ing unredressed for a long time. The Government had recognised the prinoiple of 
Indianisation, but at the rate at which they were proceeding they would replace the 
first British offioer by an Indian officer only in 1942. The system of reoruitment 
of Indian officers was also defective. Eighty per cent of those taken into Dehra Dun 
after obtaining commission tried to leave the army and join the Politioal Department 

Dr. Deshmukh explained how the Government cleverly whittled down India’s 
demand for Indianisation from the Indianisation of the army to the Indianisation of 
officers and then Indianisation of twits and declared that if a man was competent 
enough in competition, why he should not be good enough later. 

Mr. Jitinah pointed out to the President that it was the previous praotice that 
before the debate on army affairs prooeeded much further the Commander-in-Chief 
gave the House an account of what the Government had done in the course of tho 
year. That practice was later followed by the army secretaries and that practice 
helped the debate considerably. 

Mr. Tottenham said that he was not aware of any snch practice. Apparently 
there is only one Government member who is in a position to speak on army affairs. 
That is the army secretary, but at the same time it is desirable that other Govern¬ 
ment members should intervene. 

Mr. Jinn ah said that he wished to enter emphatically a protest as regards the 
attitude of the Government It was this sort of attitude which made tho legislature 
an absolute farce. “Just imagine speaker after speaker put forward the case from the 
Opposition. TVe are told that there is only one man on the Treasury benobes who is the 
entire store of knowledge on army and nobody else". He suggested why could not tho 
Army Secretary participate in the debate and if there were points made by the Opposition 
some member of the Government could reply. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said that the 
Government considered the army as a garrison supporting British occupation and the 
Indian people wished it to be people’s army. These views stood as poles apart When¬ 
ever a popular demand was put forward the Government held out ultimate dominion 
status ana Indianisation of the army. 

Some argument took place between Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Tottenham regarding the 
number of officers' vacancies filled in yearly by Indians. Mr. Jinnah said that only 
a lunatic could say that India could not produce yearly 120 men to fill those vacancies. 
Regarding martial and non-martial races, the Government played the old game. If 
there was no olass the Government created it If there was class they kept them 
separate and made them fight each other. The Opposition too shonld search their own 
hearts. Mr. Gadgil talked of Mahrattas. Did Mr. Gadgil wish the Mahrattas to rule 
India ? Let the Opposition also remove their own weakness and create sanction. 
Turning to the Treasury benches Mr. Jinnah said that they were making the great 
mistake by the present policy. They were told at the Round Table Conference that 
British troops would be withdrawn gradually. He was shocked to hear last year the 
Government saying that they could not reduce any. (Mr. Tottenham—Immediately). 
Mr. Jinnah—I understand you. My misfortune Is that my countrymen do not under¬ 
stand your language. If you wish to Indianise the army there is no obstacle. 

Mr. Tottenham , replying to the debate, said that the Government was working out 
a definite experimental policy for the Indianisation of the army on a fairly large 
scale, based on complete substitution of the Indian for British officers in the consi¬ 
derable part of the army. The present method of recruitment to the Dehra Dun 
Academy was definitely recommended by the Indian Military College Committee, 
which contained representatives of the Assembly. The Public Services Commission 
had assured them that the candidates were not refused admission on any grounds 
connected with the traditions of the family. As oertain edncationa! adjustments 
were being made, they would get the best men to fill the vacancies in the army 
and those passing out of Dehra Dun would also be the best advertisements of the 
present policy. Continuing, Mr. Tottenham said that the few Indian officorg 
retrenched under the war block scheme were not retrenched out of political bias, 
but on grounds of efficiency of the army and would get the same terras as British 
officers. The pay fixed for Indian commissioned officers was the same if not slightly 
more than offered in England to British officers serving at home. There was a 
party in the House who criticised the general level of salaries even as they stood. The 
defence secretary asked the House to _ remember that India was the only important 
country in the world which had not increased her troops or defence experiment in 
recent years. Concluding, he assured tho House that the army expenditure would be 
kept at a level which the defence authorities honestly considered necessary. 
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The Independent Party’s out motion was carried by 79 to 46 votes amidst Opposi¬ 
tion cheers. _ _ 

Pouoy o? Recession 

Mr. Aney moved a token cut on the Home Department grant to protest against 
the polioy of repression. He said that a similar motion had been carried last year 
and the Government had done nothing during 12 months. The Home member had not 
shown that any of the civil disobedience prisoners had been given substantial remission 
of sentence nor detenns released. Owing to substantial improvement in the Bengal posi¬ 
tion detenus could easily be released. Moreover, for the suocess of autonomy m Bengal 
and Federation at the Centre, the Government must create proper atmosonere by ,tne 
release of these untried people. The speaker wanted repeal of repressive laws, removal 
of the ban on certain political organisations affiliated^ to the Congress and relaxation 
in rales with regard to the treatment of politioal prisoners. He particularly wanted 
such prisoners to be released, who during the civil disobedience movement had com¬ 
mitted aots of violence under the sheer force of circumstances. (Sir Henry Craik— 
How many of them there are). (Mr. AneyThere are five or Bis from Bengal and 
Chindwara distriots. ■ .. 

Mr. Maitra supporting the motion spoke about the release of detenus. He said 
that in India even the freedom of thought was banned, whioh was not done anywhere 
else in the world and even religious meetings were also banned. 

12th. MARCH :—8ir A. E. Ghuznavi said that the Government had revised the 
rules regarding politioal prisoners at the instanoe of Congressmen only in 1930. If 
tho roles ought to bo amended farther, the Opposition should approach the Home 
Member who, he felt sore, would give adequate consideration provided the request 
was reasonable and' just. Regarding detenus Sir A. H. Ghuznavi referred to the 
polioy adopted by Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, combating terrorism. Free¬ 
dom was restored in suitable oases and work in industrial oonoems was offered to detenus 
with a view to making them useful members of the society and every six months all oases 
of detenus were examined with a view to their release. He cited the cases of Mr. Sarat 
Bose who was given an allowance of Rs. 2,000 per mensem and Mr. Snbhas Bose 
who was granted freedom to enable him to go to Europe for treatment Speaking 
for himself Sir A. H. Ghuznavi said that in a number of cases he approached the 
Government and pleaded for those detenus whose parents felt that they had a strong 
case for release or for more liberal treatment and these were invariably considered 
by the Government. 

Dr, Khare remarked that the Government were suffering from Indophobia, its 
predisposing cause being the desire for domination. If the Government had yielded 
at any time before, it was not duo to constitutional agitation but other oases. 

Mr. hftrtnaf Chandra Ohander said what the Opposition wanted was that these 
laws should be exeroised humanely and not emasculate the entire youth of tho 
country beoause of the sins of few misguided people. The tragedy of the situation 
was that the Government did not allow Congressmen enquire mto the causes of 
terrorism and wean the terrorists away from it. The blaok and tan methods failed 
for a quarter of a oentury and it required Sir John Anderson with his experience 
of Ireland to try his new polioy. But in oarrying out this polioy the popular 
leaders were not consulted and so he feared the experiment would fau. Instead of 
taking Sir A. H. Ghuznavi into confidence why should not the Government take Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai into oonfidenoe ? That would at once alter the atmosphere. Why 
was Mr. Saxena prevented from visiting certain districts of Bengal ? were Bengali's 
so oursed as not to see tho well-meant efforts to wean away their ohildren from the 
dangerous fold of terrorism ? The truth was that the Government knew if they 
were right in one case, they were wrong in nine cases. 

Sir Henry Craik, replying, said that he had listened to the previous speakers’ 
appeal with great attention. He wished the House not to pass a verdict on the 
past ten years, but on tho reoord of last year. Sinoe Mr. Aney moved a similar 
motion in March he would show that there was no element of repression in last 
year s_polioy. There were all over India only five persons in Jail in connection 
with Civil Disobedienoo, (Mr. Pant: Even now ?) and they had either committed 
S™?®* STS* or committed an offence after the movement was withdrawn. Sir 
83 civU Disobedienoe was oonoerned it was really out of the 
' )eetl no si 8 n °* * revival of the movement and it was hoped 
be unnecessary to start fresh measures in that connection. As regards 
detenus, the position in Bengal was that during 1935 no major outrage tookplace 
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bat there was plenty of terrorist activity in the shape of distribution of terrorist 
leaflets, posters and minor outrages, murder of suspeoted police agents and possession 
of unlicensed arms. Many absconders engaged in establishing a widespread organi¬ 
sation were arrested and put on trial, but there were other equally prominent 
absconders still at iarge and they had so far eluded police efforts to arrest them. 
The Home Member said that this showed that police vigilance could not be relaxed 
nor weapons to fight terrorism discarded. The recent discovery, after three days’ 
search, of a most carefully concealed consignment of arms, which came on a vessel, 
revealed 40 automatio pistols and 8,000 rounds of ammunition. That was one or 
the greatest pieces of evidence that terrorism still existed. 

Mr. Alalaviya : How do you oonneot it ? 

Sir Henry Craik : I quite agree that I am not in a position to say definitely 
that these arms were intended to be sold to the terrorists, but knowing the condi¬ 
tions in Bengal and knowing how arms have been smuggled in the past, it is not 
diffionlt to draw the conclusion that they were, as a matter of fact, intended to be 
sold to the terrorists. The above description of the state of affairs in Bengal was 
black, but there was the other side of the picture. There was a welcome improve¬ 
ment in public tone last year. The Government had released unconditionally 217 
detenus, 101 of whom were placed in home domicile and 80 were being taught 
industrial work. There wero still about 1,400 persons in detention. The number of 
arrests averaged in 1935 only 18 monthly, against 52 in 1934 and 44 in 1933. 

Pandit L. K. Moitra : What about female detenus ? 


Sir Henry Craik ; The same applies to some of the worst crimes committed by 
females. I cannot accept the position that because a terrorist is a woman she is 
less dangerous. The Home Member next cleared certain misapprehensions and took 
the House into confidence, describing the method adopted beforo a detenue was 
arrested. He said that the Government engaged no professional spies or informers. 
An enquiry was almost invariably started with some kind of confessional statement 
by a person in the confidence of the offender. This was tested by the statement of 
another person in the inner circle, but these two persons were entirely unknown 
to each other. Then the statements were corroborated through intercepting docu¬ 
ments or through cyphers discovered in the course of house searches, by the 
discovery of arms and by watching the movements of the accomplices. 

Mr. Asaf Ali : Whv not pat them on trial ? 

Sir Henry Craik : Then the souroe of information would dry up. 

Resuming his narrative the Home Member said that all the above information 
was then checked by a very high police officer—not an officer on tho spot, bat an 
officer at the central organisation. Checking is so careful that I may tell the House 
that great many people pass through the net who never ought to. It will be within 
the recollection ot the House that one of the throe District Magistrates of Midnapur, 
who was murdered was Mr. Burge. Only a few weeks before His murder, completo 
dossiers and evidence against three persons came before the police. They were 
highly suspicious but the polioe did not consider that there was enough evidence 
• to justify their internment 

“These three persons were subsequently convicted and hanged for tho murder of 
Mr. Bur-e, and 1 think that shows that utmost care is taken to see that persons 
are not interned without duo and careful scrutiny of their casos”. 

The Home Member next dealt with the plea for amnesty and said that amnesty 
granted always led to a recrudescence of the terrorist crime. Sir Henry Craik was gbul 
at the testimony of admiration by Mr. Chander to Sir John Anderson. I think it is 
largely due to the Governor’s efforts that a great improvement has occurred in 
public tone towards terrorism. (Hear, hear). I was glad to hear such a tribute to 
one who is a great and successful administrator and in whom all sober sections of 
opinion in Bengal repose real confidence. Continuing, the Home Member said that 
whereas every year motions of this kind were brought op in the Assombly it was 
curious that never was such a motion put forward in the Bengal Council. (Hear, 
heai). The Bengal Council passed an anti-terrorist Act in 1930 by 61 to 15 votes ; 
in 1932 by 58 to 12; and in 1934 it passed a perminont law by 61 to 16. That 
was indicative of public opinion in Bengal whose people alone could feel the pinch 
Of the position and realise the misery, suffering and economic loss involved in the 
movement Sir Henry ooacluded : “I ask the House to pause very carefully before 
it passes a verdict of censure, not on us because we do not coma into the picture, 
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Bengal Legislature and the public opinion behind 

Mr. Aney'a toKen out motion was pressed to a division^ and passed by 63 to 62 
votes. Mr. Jinnoh and a number of other Independents remained neutral. 

Emergency Taxation 

Sir Leslie Hudson, on behalf of the European group, moved a token cut on the 
Finance Department grant as a protest against emergency taxation of 1931 and to 
emphasise the urgent necessity of its abolition. Sir Leslie recalled the promise given 
by Sir George Schuster in 1931 at the time of imposition of surcharge to the effect 
that relief must come first in resorting to emergency outs of pay and secondly in 
off-taking the surcharge on income tax, and that special taxes would not in any 
case be extended beyond March 1933. The speaker said that Sir James 
Grigg had renewed the pledge in 1933 and then in 1934. So far as the income 
tax-payor is concerned, he, after four and a half years, has secured relief 
in two instalments, each -of which reduced surcharge by one-third. The con¬ 
cession of one-third was based on the estimated surplus of 142 lakhs, whereas he 
now expects an out-turn of the year to give him 266 lakhs more, so that the actual 
amount before the budget surplus receipts he had for disposal last year was 4C8 
lakhs—a sum of 64 lakhs in excess of the total cost of remission of the entire in¬ 
come tax surcharges. These calculations leave untouched his surplus of BOO lakhs in 
the previous year. In these oiroumstauces retention of surcharges even last year 
was an unavoidable necessity. Belief could have beeu granted in the interests of 
sound budgetary position before the reforms are inaugurated and in common justice 
to the tax-payer. 

Sir Hormusji Mody hoped that Sir James Grigg would not regard the motion as 
legislative perversity. Let the emergency taxations be removed in fulfilment of the 
solemn pledges. 

Sir James Grigg replying thought that the debate was inaugurated as a 
campaign for relief of Harijana who lived in Bombay (laughter). He did not agree 
with the leader of the European group that by removing the surcharge on inoome 
tax and super tax there would be improvement in trade, which would result in an 
increase of income tax revenue. Experience in England did not support this view. 
He agreed that the general burden of taxation in India, taken all round, was very 
heavy, but considering the income tax by itself, it was not true to say that the 
burden in India in upper ranges was much heavier than they were in the United 
Kingdom. They should also remember the burden of taxation by protection tariff. 
Proceeding Sir James Grigg emphasised that specifio pledges of the Government were 
confined to pay out and surcharges on income tax. The pledge in relation to other 
taxes was only in so far as it was a pledge implicit in the use of the word “emor- 
genoy”. 

The motion of the European leader was rejected by 43 against 17 votes. The House 
then adjourned. 


but on the Bengal Government, the 
that Legislature? (Loud applause). 


Custom Employees' Grievances 

13th. MARCH s— Mr. N. M. Joshi moved a token out in order to voice the 
grievances of the employees of the Customs ,Department in Bombay. TTia main 
suggestion was that the scales of pay of the clerks of the Customs Office should be 
brought to the same level as the clerks in other offices in Bombay under the 
Government of India. He also wanted to give the employees the option of joining 
the provident fund or pension or their dependents to demand gratuity in case of the 
premature death of an employee. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd , replying to the debate, said that the scale of pay of Customs 
clerks could not be raised as the nature of their work was quite different from that 
of other offices of tho Government of India in Bombay. 

rejected. 1 ^ ro ^ e< ^ t0 n “ nor individual grievances, the out motion was 

Postal Employees 

,, ^ r - J ° 3hi moved a out to ventilate the grievances of postal employees. He wanted 
that postmen should not bo debarred from becoming clerks after the age of thirty and 
“ Burma should be given the option, after the separation of 
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Mr. D. K. Lahtrt Chaudhury mentioned the difficulties of the Railway Mail 
Service Union. Dr. P. N. Bantrjee supported the motion, while Mr. Oiri detailed 
the grievances of lower paid clerks and postmen. Mr. Anwar-ul-Azvn supported Mr. 
Joshi's motion and detailed the grievances of postal employees in his territory. 

Mr. Bewoor spoke for forty-live minutes and replied in detail to the various points. 
He said that there were thirteen all-India Onions with branches who had access to 
the head offioe, or Circle or local officials and all questions wore freely discussed nud 
the relations between the department and the unions were excellent. As regards 
postmen he could not remove the five-year limit before promotion to clerical sorvieo 
lor the reason that he wished to give a chance to better class of men to fill the 
higher posts. At present there was no age limit, but the Postal Enquiry Committee 
had suggested that no peon above tha age of thirty should be promoted to clerk. The 
Government would examine this in the light of opinions by unions and the remarks 
of the members of the Assembly. 

Mr. Josbi’s out motion was rejected, 

Mr. Bagh Chand Soni, through the next cut motion, complained of the high toloplione 
rates and particularly of trunk calls. 

Mr. Bajoria , supporting, said that the Telephone Department was making too 
large a profit In 1935-36 the profit -was twenty-five per cent He wantod the tele¬ 
phone system to be further extended in Bengal. 

Mr. Bewoor said that in considering the profits, the whole of the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department must be considered. They were just meeting their expenses and 
therefore there would be no justification at the present juncture for reducing the 
charges incurring a heavy loss. 

The cut was rejected. 

Viceroy's Aeroplane 

Since to-day's debates were confined only to few members, opportunities occurred 
for many demands for grar.:s be’ng passed, which hitherto had beea passed only 
under guillotine. "When the demand for allowances of the Governor General reached 
at 4-50 p. m., Mr. Satyamurti jumped up from his seat and.ex pressed gratification that 
once at least this demand was reached. lie wanted the Government to supply dotails of 
the sumptuary allowance of the Governor General. Why ^should such a large amount 
as Bs. 76,000 be spent annually on the maintenance of the Viceroy’s aeroplane ? 
(Mr. Aney—What was the necessity of appointing a now Cabinet Secretary). 

Sir Henry Oraik said that not having been a Viceroy himself or a member of tlio 
Viceroy’s staff he could not say what the various items of expenditure were made 
of. The sumptuary allowance covered the cost of entertainment. Sir Henry mentioned 
that the use of aeroplane by the Viceroy led to great economy, not only in the 
Central Government but to the provinces who made police arrangements for the 
Viceroy's train. 

Sir Henry was speaking when the clock struck five and the House cheered 
and the President applied the guillotine and put the romaining demands one after 
other which took forty minutes. The House then adjourned till the iCth.. 

Factories Act Amen d, Bill 

16th. MARCH :—Having voted the supplies the Hoose met to-day to devote 
to the consideration and passage of the Finance Bill in order to vote "the necessary 
income to cover the expenditure voted last week. 

Two bills were introduced. Sir Frank Noyce introduced the bill amending the 
Factories Act of 1934. The Act gives local Governments power to notify as factories 
the premises which have ten or more persons working in them or in their precincts, 
bat not outside the precincts. The proposed amendment intends to ensure that the 
manufacture carried on elsewhere than inside the buildings can bo regulated when¬ 
ever necessary. Sir Frank explained that the Bill did not affect the position of 
factories which came under the present Act and was meant to deal with factories 
which employed less than twenty persons or escape the regulations because they did 
not nse machinery. 

Cochin Port Transference Bill 

The other bill which Sir Zafrullah Khan , Railway Member, introduced provides 
following the declaration of Cochin Port as a Major port, for the transfer of statutory 
powers in respect of the port under the Indian Ports Act of 1908 and the Madras 
Outports Tad ding and Shipping Fees Act of 1835 from local government to the 
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Governor-General- In-Council. It is not intended to take over powers concerning the 
port health administration as a generAl question of port health administration is now 
under the consideration of the Government of India. 

The Fwanoe Bill Deb lib 

Mr. Anugraha Narain Singha, from the Congress henohes, initiated the debate on the 
Finance Bill. Mr. Sinha criticised the increasing expenditure of the Government of India 
and its utilisation for non-nation-building departments. He gave a- detailed account as 
to how the funds raised by the Congress were spent in Bihar in order to benefit 
exclusive sufferers and emphasised that the Congress President did not allow the 
workers to mix Congress work with relief work. , 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, while congratulating Sir James Grigg on the way he had 
spent the Burplus, Baid tint the depression had not yet gone, for emergenoy taxes 
still remained intaot and the Finance Member felt it necessary to export gold. 
Agriculturists needed more relief and continued peace. In olden days, when a 
Government changed, all old debts also automatically disappeared. He wanted centra¬ 
lisation of Customs. All ports whether in British India or Indian States should be 
under the control of the Central Government. The Tariff should be more simplified 
and protection to injustices should be given in the interests of the people, and not 
of capitalists. He asked the Government to spend more money for education and 
give part of the sugar exoise duty to the U, P. 

Mr. K. K. Mai arty a oritioised the pace of Indianisation and the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. He wanted the Government to train more youths for commi¬ 
ssion in the Army and technical education and thus relieve unemployment among 
eduoated olasses. Mr. Malaviya condemned the Communal Award • as being anti¬ 
national, anti-rational and anti-democratio and particularly grossly unjust to Sikhs 
and Hindus. He opposed the motion of the Finance Member. 

Pandit 0. B. Pant said that he had not much to say this year as the Finance 
Member had taken away some parts of the Finance Bill which used to provide some 
ammunition to the Opposition. He, however, wished to say something about his 
statement in the course of the budget speeoh. Balancing of the budget was mecha¬ 
nical so far as a subject race was concerned. It indicated neither the progress nor 
the prosperity of the people. There was no advancement when the budget showed a 
snrpluB. On the other hand surpluses were dangerous for they led to extravagance. 
Substantial additions to the returning expenditure which survived in a country like 
India in the interests of the people were not the same as those of the Government. 
Sometimes they were opposed to eaoh other. A case in point was the ratio. If 
the ratio was maintained at eighteen pence the Government gained, if lowered to 
sixteen pence the people gained. 

Continuing, Pandit Pant said that when he had heard the Finanoe Member’s 
remark about the marvellous capacity for economic recuperation it brought before 
the speaker’s eye a panorama of sublime mountains, fertile valleys, extensive water¬ 
ways and great orops plantations, but it alBO brought to his mind the nfillions of 
of skeletons of famishing people in inconceivable destitution. Why, he asked India 
with such marvellous gifts of God was a country whose national income per head 
was half of the liquor bill of England per head and whose total budget was hardly 
equal to the customs and exoise on liquor realised in England ? The answer was 
provided by Italy’s hunger for Abyssinia and Germany’s hunger for raw materials. 
India possessed all raw materials and people whose habits of thrift and abstinence 
the greatest asset was suffering in the grip of the octopus of aggrandisement 
Of British Imperialists. 

The real reason was England’s policy. She gave peace to India to get the benefit 
of labour of the serfs, to use her raw materials and sell her manufactured goods, 
btr James Grigg was teaching them canons of orthodoxy which were discarded in 
the Umted Kingdom. It was like a communist coming from Russia 


Christianity in this country (laughter). The speaker quoted from Sir John 
btracby s speeoh of 1873, when Sir John, as Finance Member, had declared that he 
/ d c- ty i to but a higher duty to England. Pandit Pant did not know 

W ! i, S ‘ r James shared that view, whether he had no divided loyalty so 

long as he received his salary from India. J 1 

p “ dit v pant reminded Sir James Grigg of the “buy British" cam- 
FSn,f^ S6d by pie present King as -Prince of Vales, how England had put 
eTim *7 c r n0e ' vable which competed with British products and how 

ough the Green Committee had said that beet sugar industry would never flourish 
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in England, Major "Walter Elliott had decided to oontinuo four orore of rupees sub¬ 
sidy on larger grounds, auoh as employment to forty thousand people. Sir James 
Grigg had told them that had decisions rested with him he would not have given 
protection to many industries in India. 

Pandit Pant recalled the writings of the German Professor List in 1844 and the 
speeches of Burke to show that England prohibited the entry of Indian goods, 
because the country whioh sold agricultural produce must remain subservient Was 
there, he askod, no way out of the present mess ? Did it ever occur to the Govern¬ 
ment that India conld have produced ages ago her own rails and wagons ? Had 
Government ever enquired whether a single industry in India oould be promoted ? 
And even where protection was granted, the price paid was in preference for 
British products without any compensating advantage to India. It was because 
Great Britain was the political master. Had Sir James Grigg read the refreshing 
speech of Sir Gavin Jones ? 

Pandit Pant offering suggestions said that he wished Government to undertake 
industrial surveys through experts to mark out industries, invite capital, guarantee 
interests of three and a half, four or five per cent as they did in the case of rail¬ 
ways and make condition that the State might take over the industry at the end of 
twenty or thirty years and the Directorate could have representatives of State and 
labour. It would have genuine co-operation. Let the Government, he said, adopt 
an aotive polioy of industrialisation, mechanisation, agricultural co-operation and 
scientific planning, bringing about an equilibrium between agriculture and industry. 
This was State planning, State control and State regulation. It was not socialism, 
because except in the case of tea no industry at present was capable of being 
managed by the State. In the east men believe that they live not for bread alone 
and Christ gave life for others. Let Sir James Grigg become an economic messiah, 
and remember that the exports of India at the present, meant to pay for liabilities 
from which India derived no benefit, amounted to export of distress gold evoa if 
gold was not exported. He was personally not in favour of protection but he wanted 
economio reconstruction so that India could prosper. 

India was one-fifth of the human race but did not consume one-fiftieth of the 
world’s goods. United South America having a tenth of India’s population produced 
four times more cotton and wheat, consumed all goods internally and exported only 
one-tenth ot that India conld prosper in the same way. The barometer indicated a 
storm and the thermometer an unhealthy condition. Let Sir James Grigg forgot 
both and make Iudia grow as a healthy country, and then would India show that 
marvellous oapacity for recovery whicn she possessed in the past and deservod to 
possess in future. 

Mr. Mathurada s Vissanji quoted a large number of figures from the returns to 
show that depression had not gone. The position was better than 1931, but was 
worse than 1928. The main sources of taxation had already been touched, namely, 
sugar and matches, and he hoped that the Tariff Board would not impose new 
handicaps on the textile industry. In England numerous ways and means were 
adopted to come out of trade depression, such as deflation of the currency, trade 
agreements, subsidies and bounties. The speaker explained that in India these 
measures were either not resorted to or resorted to half-heartedly. Turning to the budget 
estimates Mr. Vissanji said that a surplus was shown only as a result of emergency 
taxation, and according to his calculation the surplus next year would be four crores. If 
taxes were added to this surplus from such sources as taxes on salaries, allowances 
and pensions paid outside India the Government conld easily reduce the salt duty 
by annas four and postcard rates to six pies and also remove the surcharges on 
incomes. The House at this stage adjourned. 

17th. MARCH :—Sir ff. P. Mody said that the issue was no longer political. 
There was no fanatical free trader in India and Mr. Pant had done injustice to Sir James 
Grigg. The Finance Member had accepted loyally the policy of India. This country 
must industrialise if it was to solve the problem of unemployment Ho wished to 
be whole-hogger even though the speech might not influence Sir James Grigg, ne 
pleaded that the time had arrived for adopting a_ more definite policy of protection. 
Another Fiscal Coramissioa should be appointed in order to investigate the question 
and also how far the scheme of protection in this country affected the consumer. 
Sir James Grigg was wrong in making the mathematical calculation that the consumer 
paid thirty-four crores yearly for protection to textiles and sugar. The speaker 
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maintained that the consumer paid no more than would be paid had there been no 
protection. 

Dr. T, 8. 8. Rajan said that the grant of ten lakhs to the Research Fund Asso¬ 
ciation for anti-malarial work was miserably low. A hundred million poople annually suffer¬ 
ed from malaria, two million deaths wore caused by malaria and seventy-five millions 
were indireotly inoapaoitated as a result of malaria. The direct economic loss to the 
country was oaloulated at 1,900 lakhs annually, while 7,425 lakhs were lost through 
the after-effects of malaria on efficiency. These were staggering figures. The Gov¬ 
ernment seventy years ago started growing auinine as a philanthropic object. Now 
they had oommeroialised it and by sale through the Post Office made a hundred per 
cent profit. 

Bardar Sant Singh referred to the communal Award which he described as un¬ 
just particularly to the Sikhs, and said that so long as the Nationalist Party in the 
Assembly was there, let the Government he sure that the issue was' a live one though 
Sir N. N Sircar had described it as dead and cremated and its ashes .thrown into 
tbe Ganges. The whole country was against the Communal Award. Sardar Sant 
Singh referred to the discontent created in the Punjab by the Award and the situa¬ 
tion that had arisen which required statesmanlike handling. Mr. Jinnah's efforts of 
Shahidjmnj were not in the right direction. The mentality of the Muslims not only 
in the Punjab but also in the Frontier wa3 wrong as evidenced by the anti-Hindn 
Gumukhi circular of the Frontier Government. Why should that Government be 
given a subvention from the Centre for pursuing this anti-minority oampaign ? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub, who spoke next, regretted that speeches like Mr. Sant 
Singh’s were responsible for the prolongation of the British role. The Sikhs were 
only fourteen lakhs in number. But in tbe consoions belief of support by thirty- 
eight orores of Hindus these handful of Sikhs, confined only to one province, were 
preventing the progress. The Muslims, he continued, at the Second Bound Table 
Conference went to the extreme length of concessions on the basis of joint electorates 
but the Sikh community would _ not yield and the agreement failed. "What was the 
use of raking ill-will by referring to the Shahidganj.trouble 7 Mr. Jinnah had gone 
to Lahore and made honest endeavours. "Where was the response from the Siims ? 
The Muslims knew that the new Constitution was defeotive, but they were prepared 
to work it for taking the best of it provided that the majority community would 
satisfy the minority community in the same spirit as ZaglcJ Pasha had- satisfied the 
Christian minority in Egypt. The House at this stage adjourned. 


18th. MARCH :—Sir G. S. jiajpa% was the first speaker to-day and replied to 
Dr. Rajan’s remarks relating to malaria. He said that the policy of self-sufficiency 
regarding the supply of quinine in India was inaugurated by the late Mr. Montagu, 
but under the present Act publio health was made a transferred subject so that 
whereas the Government of India had the control of production and distribution of 
quinine, they had no power to regulate consumption of quinine. Therewas no ground 
for the suggestion that the Government of India had changed their humanitarian 
policy to commeroialprofit The Government of -India sold last year 90000 pounds 
quinine of which 7,000 pounds were sold to traders and the rest to local Governments 
without profits. The sale through the Post Office was the concern of the local Gov¬ 
ernment whose explanation was that after meeting the cost of distribution, what¬ 
ever profit they had made they utilized for free distribution of quinine. Under the 
new Aot even the existing powers of the Government of India relating to production 
of quinine had disappeared so that it would have been madness on their part to go 
on developing the plantations without any guarantee about thn nnmWo 


poi was the first speaker to-day and replied to 


suggestion to local Governments. 


ach the 
Rajan’s 


considered. 


l,. MARCH ‘.—Mr. O. S. Gupta resuming his speech to-day said that Lord Curzon 
il L .? progressive moderation as the land revenue policy of the Government of 
India, but subsequent events bad proved that it was one of progressive exploitation. In 
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a short period the land revenue had increased by three hundred per cent. He urged 
immediate reduotion of land revenue and fixation of a minimum of 15 acres in O. P. 
and 10 acres in other provinces as the holding whioh Bhould not be taxed just as in¬ 
comes below two thousand were not taxed. In the interests of Lancashire, Bombay 
and Ahmedabad the Government were spending lahks and lakhs on cotton improve¬ 
ment, but nothing was done for rice whioh was the main orop of India. Finally, he 
urged reduction of freight on cattle imported into Cbhatisgarh Division of the Central 
Provinces in order to help the peasantry. 

Sir Frank Noyce assured Mr. Gupta that the Government were doing a lot for the 
improvement of noe. A rice committee under the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research was already working. The work that was done for cotton was finanoed by 
the cess raised by the cotton industry itself, and he asked whether the rioe industry 
was prepared to raise a cess. Turning to the speeoh of Mr. Joshi, Sir Frank Noyce 
said that the Government were still engaged in considering those recommendations of the 
"Whitley Commission whioh had not yet been given effect to. As regards the health 
insurance scheme, the Government of India haa ascertained views of the local Gov¬ 
ernments and, although he had not minutely studied them, he feared that these views 
were not very encouraging. He cited the difficulties whioh the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments were facing in the matter, which was mentioned in a recent speech of the 
Minister for Agriculture, Bengal. The Government of India had done a good deal 
in the matter. The policy of discriminate protection of stores purchase and the 
action taken after the trade negotiations with Japan and the Anglo-Japaneso Trade 
Agreement were evidence of the desire of the Government to assist Indian industries 
in purchasing Indian stores. The Stores Department had given Indian manufacturers 
valuable advice. Continuing, Sir Frank asked the members who hod not seon the 
Industrial Exhibition in Delhi to visit it and see the extent of the development of 
Swadeshi industries. The speaker himself was wearing Swadeshi shirt, socks and 
underwear and drank Swadeshi mineral water and his hat too was as swadeshi a 
headgear as any other member of the House and he also smoked swadeshi cigars. 
(Cheers). The OppositionImembers continued to think in terms:of heavy industries like 
locomotives and motor cars and ignored the veay healthy development they had al¬ 
ready taken place. 

Dr. Khan Sahib said that economists and financiers had unnecessarily tried to 
complicate simple facts. What the ^country wanted was a just fair distribution of 
products of this country, but this could not be done under the present system of 
exploitation. The entire machinery must be changed, he urged. Continuing Dr. Khan 
Sahib complained that the Watch and Ward staff on the Frontier was officered exclu¬ 
sively by the British. The Frontier Government had wonderfal ways of doing things. 
The military Secretary talked of oivilising the tribes. Why did not he visit Chhota- 
nagpur in the Central Provinces which was full of mineral wealth ? He would find 
there starved and ill-clad people. The tribes did not want any civilisation. The 
speaker expressed dissatisfaction with the new method of Indionisabon of the Army, 
namely, by reservation of selected units for Indians. Thereby the Indians were made 
to accept the Colonial Commission with a much lower Btatus than the King's commis¬ 
sion. He cited the case of an Indian Viceroy’s Commission holder who became a 
King’s Commissioned officer. When this officer met a junior British King's Commis¬ 
sioned officer he saluted him. The speaker asked him why did he salute the junior 
officer. He replied: “We are brought up in discipline whereby whenever wa see a hat 
our hand goes np.” (Laughter). 

Mr. A. N. Chatlopadhya said that if the jute doty were refunded, Bengal would 
be able to show a balanced budget. The speaker narrated his experiences in Midna- 
pore where he went twice with a view to hear the grievances of the people over 
re-starting of so-called union boards and the methods used by the police. An order 
to arrest him was issued on the second occasion, but the Bengal Government’s in¬ 
tervention prevented him from going to jail. Extornment orders had been passed on 
respectable persons in Midnapore, including a leader of the Bar, who had shifted him¬ 
self to Calcutta. Curfew orders against youths had been in force for two years. 
The persecution of “innocents" was still proceeding, The people were poor and 
famine-strioken, still the police were employing harsh methods. Representatives of the 
people in the legislatures were helpless. What was the use of voting money for such 
a Government ? 

Sir James Grigg. the Finance Member^ referred to the] remarks of Pandit G. B. 
Pant and other speakers suggesting that there was a golden age before the British 
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rule and there were exploitation and misery after the British rule. There was a 
reply to this in some of the speeches of the Opposition members themselves. Sir H. 

P Mody had spoken of this land of poor soil and precarious rainfall and Ur. ZiancMin 
of 1J200 crores of private debt that aid not show the riohness of boi! or of thrifty 
habits. However, the speaker wished to examine this oft-repeated obarge and to 
show how untrue it was. There was reference in the Vedas to famine and. to tne 
subieot of taxation including the salt tax (laughter). In Chandragupta s _ reign there 
was famine for twelve years. In 970 A. D. the condition in the Kashmir State was 
Bnoh that the Jhelum had swollen with corpses of the doad. During the Khiiji and 
Toghlak kings 1470 A. D. a commercial traveller had remarked. “The land is over¬ 
stocked with people who are miserable. Few are extremely opulent and live in luxury. 
During Akbars reign famine had resulted in men eating each other. In Sahiehans 
time a loaf could not be bought in exchange of human life. (The Finance Member 
was often interrupted and now the interruption took the form of a chorus demand 
for the name of the book. . 

8ir James Grigg answered that these were collections by Dr. Finlay Shiraz, (voice: 
Now we know'. . - 

Sir James Grigg said that there was no doubt that daring the British rule famine 
had disappeared, and there was a far greater measure of security than ever known 
before. Sir James next read another quotation from Lord Curzon, who during his 
terra of Viceroyalty had answered effectively to similar charges and proved how the 
British rule had given better prosperity, superior justice ana a higher standard of 
material wealth than this great dependency had ever previously attained. (Voice: 
Your own propaganda). 

Sir James Grigg : No one can deny that mistakes had been made, hat on the 
whole we can claim that India has been governed in the interests of India and not in 
the interest of the United Kingdom (Voices: Question). Now the usual nationalist 
theory of fiscal exploitation has receded into the background on account of the fisoal 
autonomy convention, (Mr, M. S. Aney : It is a fiction) and now we hear much more 
of the drain of contributions to pensions, profit and remittances. 

Proceeding, Sir James Grigg referred to passages from the External Capital 
Committee's report to show that it was British investments which had helped to 
develop India and that for a number of years in the beginning without profit. 

Sir James Grigg was indeed surprised that Pandit G. B. Pant and Sir H. P. Mody had 
entered into an unholy combination, both asking for industrialisation and the latter asking 
for more and more protection given after less and less enquiry for longer and longer 
time (laughter). Two things had been overlooked by those who wanted- protection that 
the industry proteoted should ultimately be self-supporting and secondly, they must 
consider the effect on the revenue of the protection given. Then again the process 
of making India self-contained in the manner suggested would lead not to increase 
of employment but considerably to a net decrease, and this was quite apart 
from budget difficulties arising from a prohibitive tariff. The motion for consideration 
of the Finance Bill was passed without a division. The House then adjourned. 


Vonxo on the Finance Bn* 

20th. MARCH Voting on the Finance Bill commenced to-day. Pandit Nilkantha 
Pas moved that in the Clause Two of the Bill relating to salt daty the following should 
be added “and the said provisions shall in so far as they enable the Governor-Generai- 
m-Council to remit any duty so imposed be construed a3 if with effect from April 1, 
1936 they have remitted the -duty to the extent of the said one rupee and four annas 
and suoh remission shall be ‘deemed to have been made out of leviable duty by a role 
made under that Section.” 

Lr. Bhagteandas supported the amendment, saying that for a people whose daily 
income had been calculated by the Central Banking Enquiry Committee at seven pice, 
a salt tax of four annas per year was a cruelty. He endrosed Pandit Nilkantha 
Das’s remarks that barren lands which could produce salt should be allowed to be 
so used. 

Sir James Qrigg, opposing the amendment, said that he did not wish to go into 
the details of this question ana emphasised that the surrendering of something like 
eight crores of rupees on a narrowly balanced budget was quite impossible. 

Mr. it. A. Jinnah was not anxious to save this Government and if a revolution 
cama, as Mr. Ranga had visualised, he would notistaud in thejway. The Opposition had 
failed to produce an alternative sohemo for balanoing the budget, nor would, in his 
opinion, a reduction of the salt duty give substantial relief to the poor. His party 
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did not propose, therefore, to support the amendment, nor would they go into the 
Government lobby. 

Mr. Satyamurti asked Mr. Jinnah to remember that tho kind of poverty which 
existed in India would give the poor people real relief if the salt duly was abolished. 
As regards constructive suggestions, Mr. Jinnah had admitted that the Opposition was 
not bound to make them, but the speaker suggested a ten per oent out in salaries, 
abolition of the revenue reserve fund and proper estimating of the revenues. Ail 
these would give eight crores. Let the Government at least promise that they would 
wipe out the tax in four or eight years. 

The amendment of Pandit Nilakantha Das, proposing to abolish the salt tax, was 
carried amidst Congress and Nationalist applause by 52 to 41 votes. The Indepen¬ 
dents remained neutral. 

Mr. Sri Prakask moved an amendment rodaoing the price of post-cards to six 
pies, reply-post-cards to an anna aad retaining the nine pies post-cards for those 
carrying pictures. Ho said that the only department of the Government whioh was 
doing good to the country and whioh was honest was the Postal Department. HiB 
suggestion that half the spaoe on the address side of a post-oard should be given to 
writing had been accepted. He only wished the size of private and postal post-cards 
to be made the same. He liked picture post-cards and wished the Department to 
develop them. 

Mr. Jinnah thereupon asked whether the amendment wontd be put iu parts to 
enable those who wished to support reduction of ordinary and reply post-cards to 
vote for that portion. 

The President said that he could not do that, thereupon Mr. Sri Prakaah with¬ 
drew his amendment and Dr. Banerjee moved his, namely,_ that a single post-card 
should bo charged six pies and reply one anna. Dr. Banerjee emphasised that • the 
loss was ostimated at oaly fifty lakhs and this should bo possible tf the Government 
would consider the interests of the poor and the convenience of tho publio. 

Sir Frank Noyce made nearly an hoar’s speeoh, surveying the financial position 
of the Posts and Telegraphs and Telephone Departments. He pointed out the im- 

S rovement in revenue last year iu the department as a*whole, due partly to the pnb- 
city campaign of Mr. G. V. Bewoor who was the live-wire of the Department. “For 
the first time during my tenure as member in charge of Posts and Telegraphs I 
have been able to present a batanoed budget and the Department is emerging from 
the slough of despondency. "Why should the Assembly desire to thrust it back into 
what might well prove to be a bottomless pit ? I have been able to bring the 
finances of the Department on an even keel after so many years' depression and 
anxiety. The Assembly is not willing to allow a convalescing patient to recover 
naturally, but apply a stimulus whioh .might prove detrimental in the end. 
The House has very wisely adopted the principle that post offices should pay their 
way and not be a burden on the general tax-payer. It will be unwise to depart from 
that policy. We have allotted sums of money for expanding postal facilities in rural 
areas. Any reduction in the postal rate at the expense of general revenues will be 
opposed on all sound financial considerations. ” 8ir Frank Noyce added that there 
was no guarantee that a surplus would accrue next year. Unless there was a cer¬ 
tainty of a recurring surplus it would be unwise to reduce the postal rates as de¬ 
manded by the Opposition. Sir Frank dwelt on the redactions made in the rates 
on letters this year which ho held was a rational step. No other relief was possible 
as yet. 

No decision was taken on the amendment of Dr. Banerjee and the House adjourned. 


23rd. MARCH Disoussion on tho Fioance Bill having been resumod, to-day, 
Mr. Huthuranga Mudaliar supported the motion for reduction in the cost of postcard. 

• Mr. Betooor recalled that the pay bill of postmen and other subordinate staff had 
been increased largely owing to pressure by the Assombly. If the price of the post 
card was redneed to half anna the increase in consumption would be reduced. The 
increase in consumption could not go beyond 47 millions and this the Government had 
taken into calculation in tolling the House that the Government would be still faced 
with a deficit of,50 lakhs in the Department He pleaded to the House to show patience 
and perseverance for one year more. He informed Mr. Jinnah that the separation 
of Burma would not affect the revenues till 1937-38. 

Dr. Bannerjee's motion reducing the single post card to half anna and roply post 
card to one mm was carried by 83 to 44 votes amidst non-official cheers. 

19 
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Me. Sudhab Bose— Adj. Motion 

Pandit .Nilakantha Dos next moved the motion regarding Mr. Snbhas 
Chandra Bose. Pandit Das moving the adjournment motion said that Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose required no introduction and was one of the gifted sons of India, fore¬ 
most among the Nationalists and Congressmen. He condemned the Government s 
action and said that if Mr. Bose was allowed to return to India and if he held omoe 
of Seoretary of the Congress daring the next years under Pandit Jawaharlal a desir¬ 
able atmosphere would be created in the country both to the good of the people and 

the Government. , , . .. _ 

Mr. Jfallett, Home Seoretary, was cheered as he rose to make his maiden 
speeoh. The reason, he said, why he was in the House was to show that the Govern¬ 
ment did not wish to conceal facts nor conceal the reason why they had considered 
that the return of Mr. Bose to India as a freeman would he a menace not only to 


Bengal but to the whole of India. 

He hoped to convinoe members that the Government had valid reasons for the 
notion. He became a politician not merely of the left-wing but a revolutionary 
of the left-wing. The reason why Mr. Bose liked the. non-oo- 
operation movement was beoause it had oonverted the Congress from constitu¬ 
tional methods to a revolntionary organization. He was disgusted when the 
movement was oalled off after Chauri-Chaura. Then occurred in 1922 the 
Tevival of terrorism in a more drastio form and Mr. Bose was arrested under the 
Bengal Regulation 1924. Mr. Bose’s record was examined with great oare by two 
judges who held that there was reasonable ground for belief that Mr. Bose was a 
member of a revolutionary oonspiraoy and if allowed freedom would be a danger to 
the State, more particularly because of his public position and outstanding organizing 
ability. The speaker agreed with Pandit Nilkantha Das that Mr. Bose had a great 
influenae with the youtn and there lay the real danger. 


Mr. Hallett said that Mr. Bose published in 1923 an artiole in “Atmasakti", one 
of the revolutionary papers of Bengal, wanting the youth to sacrifice their lives. 
Apart from his public activities, Mr. Bose was personally in touch with the terro¬ 
rist party and was oognisant of many of the plots for assassiuation of Government 
servants. Mr. Bose was detained in Rangoon and later released for reasons of health. 
Soon after that Mr. Bose tried to get hold of; the most inflammable material, namely, 
labour and students. He started the Bengal Students’ Conference in 1928 ana 
preached to them the message of communism. Mr. Bose participated in the labour 
strikes in Jamshedpur and Bombay. Mr. Bose mode no seoret of nis disgust with the 
methods of the right-wing politicians and wished to take more drastio revolutionary 
steps. At the Lahore Congress in 1929 Mr. Bose pleaded for a parallel government 
ana organised the peasants and youth for the purpose of putting it into praotioe. 
In plain words it was a revolutionary polioy which Mr. Bose put before the Con¬ 
gress. Mr. Bose had also stated then that the message of independence without 
adopting a definite polioy to attain _ the objective was useless. In January 1932 Mr. 
Bose was convicted for a seditions speech at a meeting where revolutionary 
placards were distributed ? When Mr. Gandhi held conversation with the Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Bose tried to persuade Mr. Gandhi to inolude prisoners accused of violence 
and gave np his claim only when the Government announced their view against 
mercy to Bhagat Singh and others. Throughout this period Mr. Bose was eager to 
help the terrorists in Bengal When Mr. Bose was arrested in 1932 it wS not 
beoause of oivil disobedience but because he was closely associated with terrorism 
and his case was under consideration somotime before action was taken against 
oivil disobedience. 


Finally, Mr. Hallett recalled the letter of Mr. Krishna Das which the Law Member 
had read out taxtually on a previous occasion. That letter had remained unchallenged. 
In it there was a reference to one Mr. A. ond Mr. B. Mr. Hallett now disclosed to 
the House that Mr. A. moant Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. Ho did not disclose the 
identity of Mr. B. The letter showed that the Yugantar party of revolutionaries were 
supporters of Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose and this party was responsible for the 
Chittagong armoury raid, Pahartaii outrage and other crimes. Mr. Bose was h «qd of 
that party. 

Mr. At Ail Chandra Dutt said that the case the Government had put forward for 
a long time was die alleged complicity of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose m revolutionary 
conspiracy, and they had ultimately released him being convinced that ho was noit 
guilty of conspiracy. The British Empire had not come down after Mr. Sarat Chandra 
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Bose’s release. What was true of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was also true about Mr. Subhaa 
Chandra Bose. ^ No one knew why Hr. Sabhas Chandra Bose was arrested in 1932* 
One thing was significant that he was not arrested under the Criminal Law Amendment? 
Aot or any other law dealing with terrorism. Mr. Dutt asked the Government 
whether there was any allegation against Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose that while in Europe 
he had been breaking the law there. Mr. Bose was an outstanding personality and toe 
speaker wondered if the Government were apprehensive of his allianoe with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Until the Government had plaoed their cards on the table, apart 
from his anoient history, as to what took plaoe in 1936 for such action, they would 
not be satisfied that the Government had any ground for imposing the restriotien on 
Mr, Bose. 


Voting on the Finance Bill (Contd.) 

24th. MARCHResuming the Finanoe Bill discussion to-day, Mr. P. F. Janet 
moved that book, pattern and sample paoket charges be os follows i For weight not 
exoeeding two and a half tolas—six-pies; for weight exceeding two and & half, but not 
exceeding five tolas—nine-pies; for every additional five tolas or fraction of five 
tolas—six-pies. Mr. James said that this amendment was in the interest of small 
retail traders. He reminded Mr. Bewoor of his advertisement campaign that the 
“trade follows mail”. Sorely the Government did not help trade by enhancing the 
rates by 50 per cent 

Mr. Bewoor explained that since _ 1878 the charges for hook, pattern and sample 
post remained stationary whereas ' the oharges in respeot of all other artiates had 
increased. After making a out in the finances of fifty lakhs in respeot of the 
postcard, how could they make a further out ? The Government fully realised the 
advantage of the proposed redaction, bat they could not afford it. 

The motion was rejected by 30 to 30 votes, the Congress, Nationalist and Inde- 
dendent parties generally abstaining from voting. 

Mr. Palliwal next moved that quarter anna postage should carry registered 
newspapers weighting np to ten tolas instead of eight as now. 

Mr. Bewoor , opposing, said that the change would cost the Government approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 74,000. The rate was already the smallest oompared to other oonntries 
and had not been inoreased since 1898. 

The motion was passed by 64 to 4l votes. The Assembly passed schedule L as 
amended. 

Baba Baijnath Bajoria moved the next amendment proposing abolition of the 
remaining surcharge on the income-tax and super-tax. 

Sir James Origg replied that his arguments against the motion were the same 
as previously stated, and moreover the motion would imbalance the bndget very 
materially. The motion was rejeoted. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee moved that the rednotion in surcharge, prospected in the 
Bill, should not bo made. Ho said that this motion was made with a view to help* 
ing the Government 

Sir James Origg said that he was grateful to Dr. Banerjee for the kind assistance 
hat on the whole he preferred the Government’s own scheme of taxation and remis¬ 
sion of taxes. The motion was rejected. 

Mr. Nilakantha Das's amendment, opposing rednotion of surcharge on supertax, 
was similarly rejected. 

When all the clauses had been disposed of Sir James Origg was asked by the 
President to move the third reading of the Finance BilL Sir James Origg replied 
that he did not wish to make the motion. 

25th. MARCH The President read to-day the Governor-General’s message that 
after a careful consideration of the amendments adopted by the Assembly on the 
Finanoe Bill he had arrived to the conclusion that he must use special powers and 
ask for the continuance of the salt duty and the postcard at the rates proposed in 
the bill as introduced. The recommended bill was attached. 

Sir James Origg said that the bill was available for the members and he asked 
the direction of the Chair when he should _ move the amendments. Ths Government 
was ready to have them taken np at once if that Buited the convenience of the Honse. 
To complete the story he laid on the table the declaration by the Governor-General 
restoring the demands for grants in respect of the Executive Council and Defence 
department which were thrown out by the Assembly. 
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Mr. Ehulabhai Desai after consulting Mr. Jinnah Baid that having regard to the 
bnsiness before the House they were prepared to take up for consideration the re¬ 
commended bill. 

All the demands having been voted, Sir James Origg. Finance Member, moved an 
amendment restoring the salt duty in the Finance Bill. He said that the position was 
that the Government were unable to accept the views of the Assembly relating to 
salt or the post card but accepted the vote regarding postage on newspapers. (Ironi¬ 
cal oheer by Mr. Jinnah.) Sir Jamos Grigg admitted that it meant a reversal of the 
major votes of the House and the acceptance of a minor one, and that raised the 
issue of the proper limits of responsiveness. Sir James Grigg reoalled in this con¬ 
nection the speeches made during the Finance Bill debates by Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
and Mr. Jinnan. Mr. Jinnah had asked whether the Government had met them on any 
first class issue. Sir James Grigg read extraots from the Simon Report, vol. I, stating 
that the Government had given hill effect to 37 resolutions of the Assembly, and partial 
effect to 36 resolutions, the • corresponding figures for the Council of State being 32 and 
24 and that in 32 cases in the Assembly and 19 in the Council of State the Government 
bad been unable to accept the resolutions. The matters over which the Government had 
noted in accordance with the wishes of the Legislature were infer alia the policy of 
discriminating protection, statutory recognition of trade unions, repeal of the special 
laws and the Press Act, the Bar Council Act, the Indian Territorial Force, the Royal 
Military College, withdrawal of the cotton excise duty, restriction on the exports of 
food groins ana the setting up of the standing committees attached to various de¬ 
partments, stores purohase rales, Indians overseas, overcrowding in railway oarriages, 
martial law administration in the Punjab, the sohool of coal mines, and the adminis¬ 
tration of Aden. Besides the above, a committee was appointed to investigate matters 
and views forwarded bjr provincial Governments or the Secretarv of State. Continu¬ 
ing, Sir James Grigg said that on the other hand it was not within the power of the 
Government to obliterate the distinction between votable and non-votable expenditure 
or accelerate the revision of the constitution or release certain prisoners whose re¬ 
lease was undesirable. 


Replying to an interruption regarding the relevancy of these long quotations, Sir 
James Grigg said that he must deal with the question of proper limits of responsi¬ 
veness. (A voice.—What about Lord Willingdon’s time ?) Sir James Grigg said that as 
regards the time after the Simon Commission’s report instances of responsiveness were 
the appointment of an advisory committee and the committee to examine the working 
of the Ottawa Agreement, of the retrenchment and duty on broken rioe and wheat. Sir 
James Grigg commented : ‘It seems to me that so far from being totally unresponsive: 
the executive in India in its desire to temper the full rigour of the approach of ir¬ 
removability has allowed and. even encouraged the legislature to encroach on its 
funotion to an extent which might very easily prove to be extremely embarrassing to 
the executive of the future Government.’ ° 


There are three eminent spheres where the executive must, broadly speaking, 
have the last word if the Government is to be carried on successfully, inamely. de¬ 
fence, law and order, and finance. In these spheres policy and administration are 
inextricably mixed where the executive must in the nature of things observe a good 
deal of secrecy regarding fntnre intentions and tho executive must carry out its res¬ 
ponsibility sincerely and not throw it at the head of the legislature. There is the 
inescapable obligation on tho executive to take a long view in these spheres and use 
the powers the constitution has conferred on them. Sir James next qnoted from 
the Selborne Committee’s report, showing that the reason why special powers were 
conferred on the executive was beoanse they did not wish to cancel the responsibility 
for those powers by giving an official majority in the Council of State, but that the 
Government of India must face the responsibility directly before the eves of the 
world. Continuing, Sir James Grigg said that tho question next arose as to what 
were major issues and issues of principle. He considered that expenditure such as 
on Quetta should not be thrown on posterity, if they could possibly help it and in this 
matter, Government adhered to the pnnciple involved and exercised their constitution¬ 
al right as the last word. Mr. Jinnah had declared that the post card question was 
not a major issue. Sir James Grigg said that it was and informed the House that 
J 10 !. Chancellor of the Exchequer would consider a reduction of £5,000,000 in 
Sh V 1 ^ co !? eSpon ° iDSTOte “England. Was it not a major issue ? 

it tifJr 3 J* . he d , tha J H there was a margin of Rs. 60 lakhs in the budget 
it was the duty of the .Government to reduce tax on its own initiative 
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and deal with that surplus and if there was no such surolas, Government must 
resist the amendment. Conolading, Sir James Grigg Baid : “I know that the execu¬ 
tive is irremovable, but in a few years the situation will have completely ohauged. 
Indian Ministers will be subject to removal by the legislature and when that time 
oomes it will make the legislature more careful about pressing amendments which will 
unbalance*the budget and the vote would carry the implication that the Opposition is 
ready to take up the burden of office.’ 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai, the leader of the Opposition, opposed the amondment. He 
wa3 glad that Sir James Grigg had shown that the executive was more consoious of 
having to explain to the House its obdurate and irresponsive attitude, but he asked 
why Sir James Grigg had referred to his ancestors to expiate his own sins. Let 
him take the period during which both Sir James Grigg and the speaker had been 
members 6f the House. Had any of the votes of the House been accepted by the 
Government during the last two years ? So far as the salt duty went he conceded 
that it was a difficult matter to adjust; but the leader of the Nationalist party had 
offered that the Government should promise a progressive reduction of this unpopular 
and oppressive tax. They had not been conceded in any sense. In foot, the powers 
of the legislatures were the same as depicted by Dadabhoy Naoroji 37 years ago, 
namely, that they were a delusion and a farce. What else was it when every 
opinion of this House given in the last 18 months on any major issue was disregarded 
by the executive ? Eighty orores of the budget was non-votable and in the 
remaining votable items the Assembly oarried only a very few outs, but all of them 
had been restored. . 

Mr. if. A. Jinnah commented on the subjects mentioned in the Simon report 
and said: ‘I have been in this floose sinoe 1910 and have grown grey in pleading 
before the Government all these years. "Wo asked for the protection of industries. 
We got discriminating protection and the British Government will decide what it 
is. You have played with that word and yon have driven in the wedge of imperial 
preference. Then there was the Indo-British agreement whioh this House rejected 
and you restored it. Surely, that was not in the interests of India. You abolished 
after 30 years the excise duty whioh should never have been imposed. lVo wanted 
a territorial force as a seoond line of defence, bat it is still a moribund, nebulous 
and worthless institution. .Regarding the Royal Military College, I maintain that 
we have been deliberately deceived. However, I am prepared to accept tho 
Governor-General’s recommendation for the restoration of the salt duty. But will 
the Governor-General accept our recommendation for a half-anna post card ? Yon 
cannot. This is the recommended Bill. Hence, 1 have no option but to refuse 
supplies.’ 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir warned the Government to appreciate the implications of 
Sir James Grigg’s speech whioh indicated how the safeguards oontained in the 1935 
Act were going to be used. Let Sir Muhammad Zafarullah, who is now a member 
of tho Executive Counoil,' say whether Sir James Grigg’s theory was right. Sir 
James Grigg had the makings of a great Finanoe Member. He was honest But he 
must change his views on the constitution under which they now worked, for 
uuder it the Government of India must accept decisions wherever possible. 8urely, 
Quetta could be financed oat of capital. Did Sir James Grigg mean to say that the 
oredit of India would be shaken if Quetta was financed out of capital ? 

Mr. M. 8. Aney said he was considerably surprised at the audacity with which 
the Finance Member introduced his speech on the plea of responsiveness. If he 
had wanted the House to discuss the Bill he should have adopted a 'different tone. 
He asked whether the Government was prepared to accept the Assembly’s recommen¬ 
dation regarding the postcard, if the Assembly accepted the Government's recom¬ 
mendation regarding salt The Finance Member should have shown that in view of 
the coming reforms and bringing harmony to this country he had changed, and as 
an earnest of that desire tha Government were prepared to accept a smalt out of 
Rs. 50 lakhs (Sir James Grigg .—A small cat 1) As even the most reasonable 
suggestion had been turned down, he hoped that every self-respecting member would 
vote against the BUI. 

The House divid ed and rejected Sir James Grigg’s amendment relating to the 
salt duty by 68 votes to 51 amidst Opposition cheers. 

Sir James Grigg asked the President to certify that the Honse had failed to 
pass the BUI in the form recommended. This was done and the House adjourned. 
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The Ottawa Aoheement Debate 

26th. MARCH :—Sir M. Zafarullah Khan announced to-day that the Government 
would accept the verdiot of the Assembly on the Ottawa Agreement, but pleaded that 
in view of the wide range of the Indian trade involved ana the complexity of the 
issue, the best method of giving judgment was to have the matter examined by a 
Committee, whioh procedure the House had previously followed. 

Thereafter Mr. B. Desai, Mr. K. L. Gauba, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Mr. M. Yissanji 
moved their respective amendments, on whioh the debate then proceeded. All these 
amendments, with the exception of Mr. Gauba’s, proposed that the agreement should 
be denounced. 

Sir Zafrullah moved “that in accordance with the recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee referred 


to in the resolution adopted by this Assembly on December 6, 1932, a 
isembly be constituted to examine the working of the Trade 
Agreement concluded at Ottawa on August 20, 1932, between His Majesty’s Govern- 


Commlttoe of this Assembly 


ment in the U. K. and the Government of India and to report to the House thereon. 
Sir Zafrullah mentioned the following members for hiB proposed committee : Sir 
Frank Noyce, Sir G. S. Bajpai, AH 1 . F. JS. James, Sir H. F. Mody, Mr. K. L. Ganba, 
Sir A. H. Ghuznnvi and the mover and added that Congress and Nationalist mem¬ 
bers hod not been persuaded to give any names for it. In case the House decided to 
appoint that Committee he might add further names. The Commeroe Member 
gave a _ brief history of the oiroumstanoes under whioh the Ottawa Agreement 
camo into being. He said that the Imperial Conference proposed the Ottawa 
Conference, but before the Ottawa Conference assembled the National 

Government was established in England and passed the Import ‘Duties Act for India 
and the Dominions were given a certain time limit within whioh to enjoy the free 
. entry of certain commodities. The question arose whether India should 
enter a mutually beneficial agreement to keop aloof and lose the 
preferences she enjoyed, espeoially In respeot of commodities 
in which the dominions were aotive competitors in the TJ. £. Market. He had come 
to the House to seek its verdiot on the agreement on its three years’ working. He 
added: “a complaint has been made that there is always a sense of unreality relating 
to the proceedings of this House that the final decision rests with an Executive 
whioh is not responsible to the House. With regard to this particular ma tter l may 
observe that, having regard to the undertakings given by the Government that the 
Government are responsible to the House with regard to thiB trade agreement in,the 
sense that the Government have undertaken that, in oase the House comes to a decision 
after reviewing the working of this agreement for three years in the interest 
of India, notice of termination will be given, the Government would be bound to 
give suon notice. That being so, I would mure au earnest appeal to the House that, 
having regard to the volume of trade which will be affected by any deoision of the 
House, the House should consider all aspects of the question carefully before 
it gives its deoision. I shall not pat it higher than that ana have no reason to donbt 
that tiie House will do that Continuing, Sir Zafarullah further hoped that, in 
oonsidenng this question, the House would not be influenced by any consideration 
exoept of benefit to India and the Indian trade. There might be different mothods 
of considering the question. The Government thought that the best method was to 
mke the matter to a committee. He explained why the Government had not come 
forward with a more positive motion asking for oontinnaQoe of the agreement 
seeking a modification. The reason for the Government method was that the working of 
the trade agreement covered abnormal times, that in dealing with mass material the 
procedure of the Committee was more appropriate and that in the Committee points 
could be reconciled and criticisms answered. The commodities covered were 55 on 
the Indian side and 163 on the U. K. The disparity was due to the foot that the 
todiM side dealt largely with primary produce and commodities in. bulk, while U. 
Jti. articles were manufactured goods. 

leedj&g the opposition to the agreement, said that it was 
running to be reminded of the measure of responsibility which lay on the House, 
chawns £° moa *< considering the way in whioh responsibility had been dis- 

ll T! 0ov ® rm ?® n t from time to time. The Commerce Member had told 
£y^m?>nTL S i ! S !, 0f clrou { ns tances arising out of the U. K. Import Duty Act The 
&far thn undor which either party ooold give notice of termination, 

anoeto wViP-i, 8"'®® such notice. That was a fact of fundamental import- 

inch no reference had been made in the Commerce Member's speech. Sir 
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Zafrullah bad failed to pat before the Hoase the positive opinion of the Government 
as to the effect of the agreement on India. The Government should, instead of get¬ 
ting the two experts, who were sworn in to-day for the debate, get them to examine 
the agreement and give a verdict on it To say that there was a negative advantage 
in the nature of insoranoe was like a dootor saying to his patient, E Bnt for my 
treatment you would have grown worse.” (Laughter). The fact was that the Gov¬ 
ernment were the agents of the Secretary of State and were carrying oat the wishes 
of their master. The opinion of the Federation of Indian Chambers and other Indian 
Chambers had been given decisively against the agreement Proceeding, Mr. Desai 
said that the agreement provided for six mouths' notice which option it was open to 
either party to exercise without any danger of losing the others goodwill. In this 
case Britain being the gainer there was no need for her to give notice. It was, 
therefore, for India to give notice. Indeed, giving suoh notice would bring a negotia¬ 
ting mind and the six months’ period could be utilised by India to seonre a fairer 
deal. Hence the present agreement must be determined. Mr. Desai then took up 
the ease of tea and other commodities, and oonoluded saying that if India was a 
debtor country to England then the British most learn the lesson of Germany under 
Versailles Treaty and see that debtor oountry was kept solvent. In any case there 
was sufficient justification to denounce the agreement and seonre a better deal if 
necessary. 

Mr. M. Vissanji moved that the Ottawa Agreement be terminated forthwith and 
that no such trade agreement be hearafter concluded with any country except on 
the basis of oomplete reciprocity and after previous consultation with the issombly. 
Really, the agreement was intended to improve British trade and establish new 
markets in that country and this fully had been accomplished. The gain had been 
wholly of Eogland and the loss exclusively of India. Therefore, nobody conld 
support suoh an one-sided agreement and it was entirelv useless further to examino 
the working of the agreement as proposed by Bir Zafarullah. 

Seth Oovindai declared that public opinion in India had always opposed imperial 
preference, and even at the time of protection given to the textile and steel indus¬ 
tries, while agreeing to give preference to 6ome articles from the U. K., had made 
it perfeotly clear that they were not accepting the principle of Imperial preference. 
In this connection he qnoted the opinion of the Fiscal Commission, which had said 
that India could not grant extensive preference without a serious loss to herself. 
While India’s exports to the U. K. had increased only by three orores, her loss of 
trade in other countries was twenty orores. If the pact was terminated India 
would negotiate an agreement with other countries who would send cheaper articles 
for her consumers, and in return India would have a vaster market 

Dr. P. N. Banmsrjee said that the Pact was the outcome of England's post-war 
efforts to rehabilitate her position in the world. The Ottawa Pact was the culmina¬ 
tion of this policy. Dealing with official propaganda by series of inspired articles 
by the Director of Commercial Intelligence, Dr. Banerjee pointed ont that even 
those articles had proved that the pact was more advantageous to the United Kingdom 
than to India. The inorease in the preferred exports of India to the U. SL waa 
due to oause other than preference. 

Dr. Baneijee pointed out that India was becoming bankrupt by meeting her 
external obligations by unchecked gold export and the paot was inimical to her 
public finance and industrial development In the case of India the preference 
related to raw materials, which was a definite discouragement to her manufactures 
and this fact the framers of the pact had ignored. What was needed was that 
India shonld be left free to enter bilateral treaties and for this the Ottawa Pact 
stood in their way. Official propaganda merely endeavoured to cloud the issue by 
throwing a smoke screen all around. 

Dr. Mathai. Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, said that an enormoas 
amount of highly emotional literatnre had been published on the subject showing 
misdirected enthusiasm. The only satisfactory way to deal with the question was 
to ascertain what precisely was the scope and purpose of the agreement If tried 
to preserve and, if possible, stimulate trade within the empire at a time when world 
trade was entirely upset “<1 judged from that limited scope }the agreement yielded 
a fair measure of success and the argument for denunciation vanished. He warned 
the House from his long experience on Tariff matters that a sadden change in tariff 
arrangement would cause a serious dislocation of the coarse of trade and business 
which would be particularly serious when the preferential articles covered a greater 
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uart of their external trade. Moreover, denunciation was _ not lhe method to retain 
modwill and mutual friendship, so essential for negotiating a trade agreement He 


Jjaik V* VMW ----J , 

goodwill and mutual friendship, so 
suggested that the inferenoe, to. be 
not given notice of denunciation 


essential for negotiating a trade agreement He 
drawn from the faot that the United Kingdom had 
was not that drawn by Mr. Desai, but that tho 


not {nven notice oi aeauncianou. was not tuat ^ ~—;-t-: — 

British people had a better knowledge of what was required of business people m 
oiroumsrimces of this kind. There had been considerable dis-satisfaohou with the 
agreement in other parts of the Empire, but none had spoken of denunciation. Tho 
House at this stage adjourned. 


27th. MARCH:— Mr. F. K James said that the views of the European business 
community on the agreement had been expressed by the President of the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, Sir T. P. Gavin Jones, who expressed the opinion that 
tho Ottawa Agreement should be revived, and certainly not terminated. Mr. James then 
gave his alternative proposal. The Upper India Chamber had stated that the note 
of tho Federation of Indian Chambers had made out a good case for a revision of the 
preferences allowed by Great Britain for the raw products of India. Mr. James gave 
the following indication of the lines of revision. Export items : Increase in pre¬ 
ference for ooffee ; drawback in the U. K. on manufactured products containing 
linseed oil ; speoifio duty by weight on oigars ; duty on foreign fats, oil and oilseeds ; 
duty on non-Empire cotton seed ; removal of Russian hemp from free jlist. . More' 
defensive footing for Indian raw cotton—Import items : Examination of the import 
sohedule with a view to safeguarding Indian' industries and the possibility.of freedom 
to negotiate treaties with other oonntries. There should be a close association with 
representatives of oommeroe and industry either before or during the negotiations. 
He quoted the opinion of Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker in favour of a revision of the 
trade agreement along similar lines. On the other hand, if the agreement was de¬ 
nounced India coaid stand isolated as all the dominions talked of revision, not ter* 
ruination, India would play into the hands of British manufacturers as tne report 
of the Committee of British Chambers in London showed that they did not like free 
import of manufactured goods into the U. K. from India and the Dominions and 
once the preferences were lost they would never be restored. India would also play 
into the hands of the Japanese in the coming negotiations in India and India wonlct 
lose the friendly baoking of the U. K. whioh proved so helpful in the ornoial moment 
in 1934.. One could hear, added Mr. James, tne Japanese sharpening their knives in 
preparation for the scalping of Indian industries. (Laughter). Denunciation would 
strengthen the position of the dominions at India's expense and unsettle trade and 
commerce. . ' 

Mr. Satyamurli said that Mr. James’s thunder showed that he, at any rate, had 
mado up his mind that the agreement was good and Mr. James was a member of the 
proposed committee whioh was to examine the matter with an open mind. The 
speaker knew Englishmen better than Mr. James. They would fall at the speaker’s 
foot to get trade advantage. The country had given decisive verdict by the defeat 
of Sir Sanmukhatn Chetty. Preference on Indian goods in the U. K. was about four 
to five per pent., while British goods enjoyed preference in India of 40 per oent 
India had got nothing out of it for the producer and the Mody-Lees Paot too had 
not helped India, through it had inmmortallsed Mr. Mody. . 



was 
mainly 
also 

move at any time. 

r\ Ghetto addressing last said that he had no faith in experts. 

On the other hand he would rely on the experience of traders, and that clearly was 
that the agreement had not been to their advantage. This was the experience not 
only of Indian business men but also of European businessmen, bat for reasons poli¬ 
tical tho latter did not want to own it. The House at this stage adjourned. 


The Haaqion’d Commttee Repost 

. Govind Ballabh Pant moved “that the report of the 
committee appointed by the Assembly to examine the recommendations of the Indian 
Delimitation Committee be adopted. 

®*P res ® a ji .gratification at tho committee having produced an unanimous 
roport which he hoped His Majesty’s Government would not look upon its acoeptanoe 
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DEBATE ON THE HAMMOND REPORT 


The delimitation report had formulated proposals in order to exclude men of robust 
spirit and facilitate the election of docile and pliable people, ospooially in the U. P. 
The proposals of the Assembly Committee aimed at securing the freedom of vote and 
secrecy of ballot and they decided to replace the cumulative vote by distributive vote. 


I fiinviViiTt}iTi > iT:) i ■ n VAiTt kvi Is (Till 14 :1 1 Vk;j(T:IiTi] |T; ■ 


Mr. G. S, Gupta's amendment wanted to lower the qualification of the landholders’ 
constituency in C. P. Mr. Vissanji wanted the secretary of a commercial association 
to function as a registering and returning officer. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das’ s amendment opposed nomination to any Legislative 
Assembly. ' 

Mr. Bagchand Soni’s amendment aimed at lowering the qualifications of Ajmor-Mor- 
wara electors for the Federal Assembly. Dr. D’Souza gave a plan of distribution of 
Christian seats in different areas. 

Mr. Bajoria's amendment wanted to lower the qualification for an eleotor or can¬ 
didate in the commerce oonstitnenoy. 

After the amendments were moved general discussion followed when Sardar Sant 
Singh wanted seoreoy of ballot and freedom of voting in the Punjab, 

Mr. Ifauman gavo various proposals for facilitating the .return of more Muslims 
representing trade, commerce, industry and landholders. 

Mr. Witherington voiced the needs of tea garden labourers, both os regards seats 
and qualifications. 

Dr . Hutton pointed ont that if the residential qualification was removed in respeot 
of the tribes in Assam, it would prevent these tribes from getting necessnry education 
and producing leaders. He also objected to the Committee's recommendations relating 
to labour in collieries and oilwells, and said that in some cases labour was altogether 
non-Indian, and finally opposed the splitting np of the Shillong oonstitnenoy with Gauhati. 

Sir A. H. Ghuznavi said that the Muslim Chamber of Commerce had no chance 
of securing a seat in the federal legislature and proposed the Muslim Chamber’s 
votes being increased to six instead of throe or adoption of one of the alternatives 
proposed by Mr. Nauman. Babu Baimath Bajaria and Mr. A. C. Dutt pleaded the ' 
case of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha and declared that the Sabha represented important 
inland trade and indigenous banking interests and could easily be given a seat out 
of two seats each for the Tea Association or the Calcutta Trades Association. 

Mr. V. Chetty considered that the income-tax condition for commercial seats was 
too high, especially for Madras, and proposed that income-tax qualification should 
be lowered from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 2,500 and in oase of registered companies the 
requirement of capital should be lowered from a lakh to twenty-five thousand. 

Sir Henry Qidney wanted a seat for the Anglo-Indians in Karachi and suggested 
an arrangement In this respect with Europeans. 

Mr. Gadgil spoke reading urban constituencies in Bombay Presidency and also 
suggested abolition of registration charges for University graduates. 

Mr. Joshi suggested redistribntion of seats both in the federal and provincial 
legislatures. _ 

Ail amendments were withdrawn. The original motion was carried. The House 
then adjourned till the 30th. 

The Ottawa Aokeembst debate 

30th. MARCH Mr. T. A. Stewart , Commerce Secretary, replying to the speeches 
of Opposition members, on the/Ottawa Agreement said that Dr. De Souzajhad complained 
that the Commissioner and Trade Commissioner for India in tho D. K. were less solicitous 
of Indian interests than officials representing other dominions and colonies. Mr. 
Stewart remarked that, on the other hand, these officials of India were nnfailing in 
their attempt to promote India’s interests, bat counsel coaid not act witbont a brief 
and if the coffee industry would mate out its case these officers would do their best 
for it Mr Stewart replying to Pandit Govind Das’s argument, contended that the 
fact that there had been a substantial inorease in the exports of non-preferential 
articles to foreign countries was strong proof that there had been no retaliation 
against India. The Oommerce Secretary next illustrated the kind of difficulties which 
would confront an Indian negotiator or bilateral agreements which Mr. Jinnah 8 
motion had suggested. The first handicap would be India s policy of industrial 
expansion and discriminating protection. Now, it was axiomatic that in such negotia¬ 
tions India must give way somewhere which the other country was prepared to accept. 
Supposing, India negotiated an agreement with France, that country s trade with 
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India in gold thread had come down from 65 laths to three quarter of a lakh. The 
restoration of this trade was France’s foremost desire, was India prepared to 
repaid the protective duty on gold thread ? 

Dr. Deshmukh described the agreement not as a pact but as a plot conceived in 
an atmosphere in which the people were led to believe that with economic advantage 
there would be political status. After this Ottawa Agreement Britain had entered 
into separate treaty agreements with sixteen other .countries. Goodwill was a word 
frequently used. There was goodwill if India was to receive six hundred million 
yards of yarn in return for two lakhs of bales of raw cotton while Japan took fifteen 
lakhs of bales of raw cotton for four hundred million yarns. Could Sir H. P. Mody 
deny that it was after the Ottawa Agreement that several textile mills in Bombay had 
closed down ? Again what was the need of having preference on tea if England was 
to be under the quota system ? 

Mr. Aney advised the Bonse to consider the agreement from the point of view 
o! interests to India, and not the Empire as Sir John Matlini had suggested. The 
fact remained that the balance of trade in India had gone down from thirty-five to 
twenty-two crores at which figure it threatened to remain. India's export within 
the empire had not expanded : on the other hand imports had increased by nine 
orores because Canada, Australia and Now Zealand bad produced some articles. Thus 
the agreement had failed to serve India’s interests. As for the effects of the agree¬ 
ment on India’s trade with non-Empire conntries, Mr. Aney referred to Sir M. 
Visveswarayya’s view that it had been jeopardised. Mr. Jinnah’s amendment for 
rejection of the present agreement and negotiation for a new agreement offered the 
only solution. 

Sir Frank Noyce emphatically stated that by the Ottawa agreement no additional 
burden had fallen on the Indian consumer. Let* the House discuss the question with 
a business-mind. If the agreement was to be treated as a business proposition, the 
opinion of none else was better than that of the two hard-headed businessmen of the 
House, Sir B. P. Mody and Seth Haji Abdullah Haroon. 


Mr. Oovind Ballabh Pant said that Mr. Mody had admitted that, as it stood 
to-day, the agreement was not satisfactory. Mr. Pant held that there was little 
difference in substance between the two propositions. Dr. Mathai’s speech indicated ' 
to the speaker that he (Dr. Hathai)j while justifying the agreement in the circums¬ 
tances of the past, considered that in the present circumstances it was oriminal to 
enter into an arrangement of this kind. Sir G. S. Bajpai had stated that bilateral 
agreements were most dangerous between a creditor and a debtor country, and tho 
Ottawa agreement, being a bilateral agreement, it was, according to Sir G. S. Bajpai’s 
own showing, contrary to Indians interests. The House had been asked to ex amin e 
the matter unemotionally. Did the United Kingdom not give India notice that 
within a certain period India must negotiate a trade agreement ? Mr. Jinnah’s 
amendment simply followed-iu the footsteps of the United Kingdom. The sponsors 
of the agreement had admitted that India was helpless and had to enter into the 
agreement, which amounted to an agreement under coercion. The fact of the 
matter was that the agreement was entered into at a time when England had an 
unfavourable ba anoe of trade and when the ground was slipping from under her 
feet and she fell upon those who could not tresist her wishes. After examining and 

P r‘T t6nd , 0d \ he oa] y s P here where India benefited 
w“ “ the matter of carpets Md rugs. As for raw cotton, England bought in 
1929-30 10 centum of the total exports. This was not so now. Mr. Pant held that 

tr^ a J ia i- ai L anfav ? arable balan °c of trade of Ks, 450 
™ h M iT^ ‘bf. Um ^ Kingdom, whereas with other foreign countries 
the world India had a favourable balance of trade. France had imposed duties 
on linseed and groundnut entirely in a retaliatory spirit. The Indian Commissioner 
ISuwT* 'ksctosed a suntiar state of things. If EnglanffwishStTtrade 
with India, she must adopt an attitude of genuine friendship 

was cheered by the Opposition when he rose to explain his amend¬ 
ment and sum up the case for the Opposition. His amendment was as follows: 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that the Ottawa 
iL 20 ^ 1 An ? ust r 19 32. be terminated without delay and notice of 
its denunciation be given in terms of Article 14 thereof. The Assemhlv further 

‘Vi V?J ernt ? ent Bidia should immediately examine Le trend 
?* ^ lR with various other important conntries and tho United Kingdom 
tod investigate the possibility of entering into -such bilateralTtaid“tieati*rwith 
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them whenever and wherever possible to bring about an expansion of the export 
trade of India in those markets and submit such treat; or treaties for the approved 
of the Assembly.” 

He said that the other day the Finanoe Member hod got the Finance Bill certified 
and appeared in the role of rent collector and to-dav they were told that the 
responsibility had been transferred by the Government to the House and they would 
respect its verdiot. Would that responsibility end at 5 o'clock in the afternoon 
when the voting was over ? 

The Government’s body was in Delhi, its heart in Downing Street and its head 
in Westminster. The speaker assured the Honse that he was open to oonviotion 
and would drop the amendment if he was convinced to the contrary. The purpose 
before them all was to see that an expansion of India’s trade ooourrea. The question 
was in what manner this should be done. Dr. Mathai had made a clever speech, 
but he spoke as an expert with a brief and would make a more brilliant spoooh 
had he bad the brief of the Opposition. (Laughter). Dr. Mathai had asked them to 
got into the psychology of those who entered into the agreement This the speaker 
agreed to. England had gone off the gold standard and she linked the rapee to 
sterling. Was India consulted ? The Government of India had picked up the 

delegation for Ottawa and this delegation did not have with them any responsible 

representative of commercial, industrial or agricultural opinion of this country. The 
delegation’s report showed that the principle of trade preferences had already been 
decided, that the question was not whether India stood to gain but whether she.stood to 
loose by keeping out. It was thus a negative insurance policy. It had been stated 
by Mr. Baldwin and by the report of tho India’s delegatioa that in the matter of 
agreement about iron and steel and cotton piecegoods it had boon found that the 
interests of India and the United Kingdom were consistent. Mr. Jinnah repudiated 
that statement and said that preference for tho British under the Textile Protection 

Aot was seonred from the House with a pistol to its head, that unless preference 

was granted the bill would bo withdrawn, and in the matter of steel, too, the Honse 
had prejudiced the ease of the industry by giving preference to the United Kingdom. 

_ Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah contended that it was not a question of repair, major or 
minor, but one of rebuilding. Sir Frank Noyce had said that the agreement must 
be continued and a committee oould discuss how the details could be improved. 
Assuming that in some matters modification was necessary, what had the Govern¬ 
ment done ? Clause 14 of the agreement provided for such modifications. Nothing 
had been done. And supposing a committee was appointed and if that committee 
made changes, say, that the linseed preference should be 20 instead of 10, had the 
Government of India the right to enforce it before the British Government ? The 
Government of India was only a post office. A committee of this House had sat on 
tho working of the agreement 15 months after the agreement was entered into. Tho 
majority, inolnding Sir H. P. Modv, had stated that 16 months were not Buffioiont 
to assess the results. The minority came to the conolusion that the agroement must 
be put an end to and that negotiations should be conducted with Bnch countries as 
were necessary with a view to expansion of India's trade. Of course preference to 
India meant an increase in export Bat England was not the only country 
with which Indian trade was connected. India’s trade with the United 
Kingdom was only 31 per oenti What about the other 69 per cent ? Britain, after 
the Ottawa agreement nad agreements with 19 countries. There was no world eco¬ 
nomic conference as Sir Frank Noyce suggested. Could India enter into an agreement 
with any foreign oountiy ? And with what was India to nogotiate-.after having promised 
to Britain to buy her finished products ? Why should, lor instance, Germany take 
India’s raw materials when she conld not send her finished products ? Taking the 
cumulative effect of the agreement and examining the entibe list of imports, Mr. 
Jinnah was clearly convinced that it was detrimental to India’s interests. India was 
losing under the agreement. Why should she tolerate any further loss ? The best 
thing was to give six months’ notice of its termination. It was stated recently in 
the House of Commons by the British Government that no alteration in respect of 
the details of the Ottawa Agreement could be made when the whole agreement was 
abont to be reviewed. India would be prepared to negotiate with Britain. But the 
present agreement most go. A committee, if appointed, would last for two years, 
meaning farther loss to India. 

Sir Mukammed Zafrullah said that Mr. Desai had suggested that India should 
have waited and seen the effect of the Import Duty Act before entering into, an 
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agrecmont. Tbo resnlt wo aid have been that India, which Mr. Desai described as the 
weakest unit at the conference, would have been in a hopeless position after the 
other Dominions had settled their respective agreements. The Government would 
not have carried out their undertaking to the House if it had come to them with 
sneoifio proposals, for the Government wished to take the lead from the House in 
tlie matter. It was not true to say that the Government had not made any bilateral < 
agreements since the conclusion of the Ottawa agreement The Indo-Japanese agree¬ 
ment was an outstanding example of a bilateral agreement. As regards other coun¬ 
tries, attempts had been made without success. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah_ asked the 
House to remember the advantage derived through the free entry of articles whioh 
if subject to a duty, might cause the United Kingdom to think of having cheaper 
substitutes. For instance, for cement, already paper bags were getting into use. 
India's exports to the United Kingdom had undoubtedly been stimulated by the agree¬ 
ment in respect of preferential, non-preferential and free entry items. India bad also 
been able to secure a modification of the agreement in the matter of rice and oilseeds. 
The oase of coffee was that the industry had not been able to organize itself and 
take full advantage of the present preference and the Government had, by the Coffee 
Cess Act, helped the industry in this matter. Sir Mahomed said that the balance of 
trade, which stood in favour of India at only Bs. 4 mores in 1932-33, increased last 
year to £22 crores and this year it was expeoted to be Bs. 28 orores. The speaker 
felt that political considerations had been imported into the debate. Mr. Joshi had 
said that whatever the agreement, India could never benefit, being a subordinate 
Government. Mr, Satymnrti had said: ‘Do not talk to us of goodwill’. The speaker 
maintained that this was not the right attitude to take. When England passed the 
Import Duty A.ot it was not meant to force India to come to an agreement. It applied 
to the Dominions and India equally and, on the other hand, while protecting England 
Bgainst foreign competition, it gave the dominions and India time to avoid distur¬ 
bance to their trade by negotiating an agreement If the House denounced the agree¬ 
ment he did not suggest that England would retaliate, but the preferences would 
disappear and the trade of India would suffer. Sir Mahomed next emphasised that 
England's in-take of cotton had donbled and the denunciation of the agreement might 
make the Lancashire _ committee slaoken its efforts till they knew the result of the 
fresh agreement. This might make India lose a great deal of ground whioh had al¬ 
ready been gained. The reperoussions would be serious in many other direotions. It 
would be far better for India to have one agreement with the largest customer and 
small supplementary agreements with others. He regretted that no one in the House 
had indicated the direction in which tho Government should negotiate an agreement. 
Mr. Jinnah had not told them on what kind of foundation he would build a fresh 
agreement. (Mr. Jinnah made some reply whioh was inaudible.) Sir Mahomed Zafr- 
ullnli commented : ‘That coaid be done without terminating the agreement’. Why 
had the Government been told that they should consult commercial opinion ? In the 
past the Government had been told that suoh expert opinion was available in the 
House. Why had the House confessed its bankruptcy on this occasion ? Why was 
tho House afraid of shouldering responsibility ? (Cheers). When the House had 
examined the Hammond Report through a special committee, why did it not wish to 
observe a similar procedure in this respect ? What harm would be done if thev 
allowed five months for examination of the agreement and then give their opinion at 
the noxt Simla session ? Tho Government did not wish to hold the matter np till 
tho agreements with the Dominions were taken up by the United Kingdom. Sir 
Mahomed Zufrullah concluded his 90 minute speech amidst applause, whereafter Mr. 
Jinuali s amendment, being the most comprehensive, was put to tho vote and carried 
by <0 to 65 votes amidst Opposition cheers and cries of ‘Down with Ottawa’ The 
House then adjourned till April 6th. 


Death op Mb. M. Bajax Baxsh 

,, A PRI L =—Tho Assembly had a short sitting to-day when the House reassem¬ 
bled after the Mohurnun rocess. Before any items on the agenda were taken up, 
Henry C rut A said that he proposed to make reference to the death of Mr. Makdum 
i- 1 - " -h ?, the father of the House, having being elected to all the 

ASbcmmios since tho Reforms. Ho was a descendent of an ancient family and two of 
his ancestors were Governors of Multan under tho reigns of Jehangir and Shah Jehan. 

Sfd pubUoTrvic^” PreSldeQt of the Multaa «*4in that position did 
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Release of Political Pbisosebs 

7th. APRIL The Honse resumed disoussion to-day on Mr. Mohan Lai Saxena's 
resolution, urging the release of all political prisoners, detained without trial. 

Mr. A. C. Butt, quoting the Bengal Administration Report; said that the Govern¬ 
ment considered detenus as “potential terrorists,” and not actual terrorists. Tho 
- Police had been actually planting bombs in Bengal, fie qnoted two oases, one in Calcutta 
and the other in Midnapore, where police informers were proseouted and convicted 
on a charge of planting bombs. The Government wanted people to change heart. 
How could there be any satisfactory results from a change of heart only on one side ? 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das said that the so-called terrorist must have to be re¬ 
leased one time, but why embitter his mind bj- the continued detention. This 
really was the proper time to release. Even the hardened criminal was given time 
to reform. Why not a political prisoner ? The policy of continued detention was 
not in the best interests of the country and the long rope to the police mode the 
police unscrupulous and vindictive. 

Mr. L. K. -.Maitra said that despite the remarkable speech of the Home Membor 
on the last occasion, he still remained unconvinced as to why should the Government 
starve the nation-building departments to feed the police. The Government wore 
wasting a lot of money for round-up and detention of the so-called terrorists, fie 
did not advocate leni ency to the confirmed terrorist, but wanted justice for those who 
were not terrorists. 

Dr. J. H. Hutton , an Assam Official, opposing the motion, said that prevention was 
better than cure. Assam on the whole did not like the release of these prisoners. In 
fact, the Legislative Council had deoided by a large majority against referring to a 
select committee the circulation of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. Dr. 
Hutton said that the experience shown by the immediate detention of certain persons 
from public life had caused an improvement in political crime. Therefore, the release 
of political prisoners would automatically increase political orime. 

Sir Henry Qraik assured the House that there was a steady decline, the number 
of detentions being just over 1,400 as the Government had realised that there had 
been no serious terrorist outrages recently. He oritioised the wording of the resolu¬ 
tion in which there was no mention of the condemnation of the orimes and said :— 

“Unless we know definitely that the Congress as an organisation will opposo 
terrorism to stamp it out, I say there will be no general amnesty. Gradual releases 
will go on, but general amnesty and the risks such a policy involved will require a 
far more revolutionary change in:the polioy of the Congress Party in Bengal." 

Continuing Sir Henry Craik believed with the Opposition that detention without 
trial was “per se" odious in the eye of the law, but they could not shut their eyes 
against realities os only three davs ago there was a desperate struggle between the 
police and terrorists in which most dangerous terrorists were involved. Tho 
Government had tried amnesty three times since 1920. Every time the situation had 
deteriorated and there was recrudescence of outrages. The Home Member emphasised 
that a great majority of the people of Bengal, though opposed to the terrorist 
movement, were frightened by the activities of terrorists ana were afraid to go in 
the support of the law. 

There was constant interruptions when 8ir Henry Craik referred to the silenco 
of the Congress in condemning terrorist activities ana pointed oat that the Bengal 
Council had passed anti-terrorist measures by a sweeping majority (several members 
—“It has no confidence of the people. It has an artificial life’ r ) and Bir Henry Craik 
declared that 60 far as terrorism was concerned, the Congress as a body had failed 
to givo a definite lead. The only section of the community immune from terrorist 
outrages was the Congress. If, instead of constantly sympathising with potential 
or actual murderers, tho Congress had acted boldly as they did a good many years 
ago, it would be far better for the country. The Congress had not only failed to 
give a definite lead, but its nebulous attitude had afforded justification for doubts 
about their motives in Ming to do so. No Congress member could prodace a reso¬ 
lution of the Congress as a whole condemning terrorism within the last five years. 
Whatever improvement there had been in Bengal t the Congress had played little 
part in bringing it about, and until they took a definite stand against this abominable 
form of crime, their arguments based only on non-violence would fail to carry 
conviction. 

After Sir Henry Craik’s reply to the debate, Mr. Saksena read a note, saying that, 
as a protest against the President not allowing more speeches on the resolution, tho 
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Coneress Party had dooided not to take part in the proceedings of the Assembly on 
thi/resolution. Thereupon the resolution was put to the House and the President said, 
“Noes have it” Thus the resolution was rejected. . . 

Impost Durr on Rice 

Mr. Nauman’e resolution recommending levy of import duty of Re. 1 per m&und 
on unbroken rice and annas eight perj maund on paddy was under disoussion when 
the House adjourned. 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Farewell Speech 

8th. APRILH. E. Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy delivered his farewell address 
this morning to the members of the Indian Legislature. The Assembly Chamber 
wns fully crowded, only members of the Congress party being absent. The public 

galleries were packed to their utmost .-—.Mad 

One incident, His Excellency said, had oaused him some distress. He regretted 
the calculated discourtesy which had been shown to him by the members of tne 
Congress party when he came to the House as the King-Emperor s representative 
or had in that capacity sent messages to be read to the House. He was sore tnat 
this sotion had met with ths disapproval of ovory loyal oitizen oI India. 

The Viceroy reviewed the Government’s frontier polioy, which had ensured peace 
and security and established friendly relations with oountries which lie across 
India’s frontiers. . , 

Referring to the overseas question. Lord Willingdon averred that if their suocess 
had not always been equal to their expectations it had not been for want of 
earnest and strenuous endeavour. The powerful support of the Secretary of State 
for India had throughout his Viceroyalty been unfailingly and whole-heartedly given 
to the advocacy of the Indian cause. That splendid political organization known as 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, in which they all took just pride and which 
could only endure if all its constituent parts had faith, in one another (?;. 

Touching unemployment, the Vioeroy said that the Sapra Committee’s report had 
carried them nearer than any previous report. If they were to achieve anything 
they must begin by faoing facts, however unpleasant, and must recognize that they 
had a supply of young men for whose services there was no effective demand. 
They should adjust, by equal attention, demand and supply. The Viceroy was in 
full sympathy with those who sought the development of industries, in which there 
was a tremendous advance. The growing evil of unemployment had to be tackled 
at its source and the entire educational system had to be adjusted to bear much 
olosor relations to the needs of the country. A strong lead had been given by the 
revival of the Central Advisory Board on Education, whioh was examining this 
problem. 

India was a predominantly agricultural oountry, and His Excellency was therefore 
anxious to do everything possible to develop the soience of agrioulture, and the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research had continued to forge ahead with its 
task of initiating, promoting and co-ordinating researoh, which aimed at the improve¬ 
ment of the efficiency of the cultivator and an inorease in his earnings. 

The Viceroy next referred to a particular sphere of administration whioh had been 
severoly oriticised and in connection with which he was personally attaoked for 
pursuing the policy of maintaining law and order. He would ask honourable mem¬ 
bers not to merely repeat the catchword ‘repression,' but to compare India as it was 
in 1931-32 and India as it was to-day. He claimed that it was more peaceful and, as 
a result of greater tranquillity, more prosperous and happy, than it had been for many 
years. When the Congress reopened the civil disobedience campaign the Government 
had to use the full resources of the State in fighting and defeating the movement, which 
would otherwise remain as a perpetual menace to orderly government and individual 
liberty. As soon as the movement was suspended the Government was not slow to 
relax their measures or remove the ban on associations which had been declared un¬ 
lawful. This gave the Congress party an opportunity of entering the central legisla¬ 
ture. Communist propaganda also became dangerous and the Government had to take 
action whioh was effective without being unduly drastic. 

The Vioeroy hoped that communal relations in the Punjab would improve and that 
the efforts of the leaders would succeed in restoringpeaoe. 

India, like other countries, continued Lord Willingdon, had a prolonged trade 
depression and suffered from acute eoonomio strain, but owing to its inherent strength 
had weathered tho storm without recourse to remedies of despair. India had seen the 
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worst of the depression and the surplus had been nsed to redeem the pledge to res¬ 
tore the out in pay, to provide means for provincial Governments, to undertake mea¬ 
sures for rural development, to give diroot relief to certain local Governments and to 
reduce direct taxation. 

Lord Willingdon visualised self-reliant provinces receiving from the Crown groat 
authority, equipped with wide po wers, each under the Crown but master in its own 
honse, managing its affairs, promoting and stimulating its own activities, to ends 
congenial to the tastes, sentiments and condition of its people. He saw, perhaps 
in less immediate focus, a central Government left in no uncertainty of its powers 
in its field by possessing a jurisdiction precedent to that of all Governments In India 
and an executive authority protected in its fullest sense against encroaohment or 
challenged—a Government supported by the obligation laid on the provinces to avoid 
nil impediment or prejudice to the exeroise of its executive authority. He saw the 
developing jurisprudence based more and more firmly on the broadest philosophical 
•conceptions of the nature of law. The Federal Conrt would interpret the now cons¬ 
titution, elucidate the true character of legislative power, adjudicate between 
disputing Governments, determine the legitimate scope of the various legislative 
organs In India and would open to legal thought in India a new range of juridical 
ideas and a more intimate search into the bases of pnblio and private rights and 
liberties. (Cheers.) 

Concluding, tho Viceroy said 'Other figures, too, loom upon my gaze, but I 
would leave yon with a general picture of the great problems demanding solutions. 

‘Fortunate are they who will join with yon in realising this inspiring future and 
my every good wish attends the distinguished statesman who will so soon assume 
the burdens of the great office which % with many grateful memories, shall regret- 
folly lay down.’ (Loua applause.) 

Tariff Act Ainc miim Bill 

After the Viceroy’s speech the Honse met again in the afternoon. Sir M. 
Zafarullah introduced a bill amending the Indian Tariff Aot relating to wheat and 
rice. In the statement of objects and reasons Sir Mohd. Zafarullah Khan states 
that since the passing of the Indian Tariff Amendment Aot 1936, the Government of 
India have maintained a careful watoh on the position of rice and wheat in India 
and other world markets. They are satisfied in the interests of the Indian rioe- 
grower that the existing duty of 18 annas per maund on broken rioe shontd continue 
for a further period of one year. As regards wheat they have come to the conoid- 
aion_ that the continuance of the operation of import duty for another year is essen¬ 
tial in the interests of the Indian wheat grower. The statistical position, however, 
has shown a further improvement and it is consequently proposal to continue the 
import duty on wheat ana wheat flour at the reduced rate of one rupee per owt for 
another year. A proviso appended in the bill states : ‘It is hereby declared that it is 
expendient in public interest that the provision of this bill shall have immediate effect 
under the provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1931’. 

Several Official Bills Introduced 

Sir James Origg introduced a bill further to extend the operation of the Salt 
Additional Import Duty Act for two years, that is till 1938. 

Sir Zafarullah introduced another bill amending the Indian Tea Cess Act while 
Sir O. 8. Bajpai introduced a bill amending the Indian Aircraft Act. 

Indian Mines Act Amendment Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce thereafter Introduced and moved to a select committee the 
Indian Mines Aot Amendment BiD. 

On June 29 last an accident occurred at the Bagdigi colliery in the Jharia coalfield 
causing the death of 19 persons and injuries to seven other persons. This was due 
to nn influx of inflamma ble gases into the workings of a seam of coal from a fire in 
an npper seam : the gases were ignited and caused a violent explosion. On Jan. 30 
last, an accident occurred at the Loyabad colliery in the same coalfield owing to the 
influx of noxious gases, while the management were attempting to control a fire in 
the mine by the usual method of erecting stoppings. 36 persons, including five offi¬ 
cials, lost tneir lives. There are now 47 separate fires fn 29 different collieries in 
this field alone, and the bed of a river, flowing above collieries which are on fire, is 
in danger of collapsing. The situation disclosed by these facts requires argent action. 
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An informal oonferenoa was held by this department with the representatives ot 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa and the leading organisations of mine-owners, 
managers and mining labour on Feb. 19 and 20 last. Certain measures proposed by 
the Chief Inspector of Mines, for preventing danger from fires were discussed at tins 
conference and generally approved with certain modifications. The proposals, as so 
modified, were referred to the local Governments represented at the conference, ineir 
views show that the proposed measures are generally acceptable subject to crinoisms 
or objections on matters of detail. The appendix shows the amendments to the 
Indian Mines Act regarded as necessary to enable suitable measures to be earned 
into effect, together with the objects and reasons in eaoh case. 

The bon. Sir Frank Noyce immediately moved that the bill be referred, to a 
select committee with instructions to report on or before April 14 He said that 
there were now about 47 fires in 29 different collieries in the Jharia coalfield. The 
chief cause of the fires with one or two exceptions has been spontaneous oombustion 
that is, a process of oxidation of crushed ooal which goes on increasing until the 
heat developed is sufficient to cause the coal to break out into active oombustion. In 
one important case, whioh was not apparently due to spontaneous combustion, the 
fire—an extensive one—appears to have been oaused by the dumping of hot rejec¬ 
tions from the manufacture of soft coke Into a quarry into whioh there were 
openings into a ooal seam. The coal eventually oaught fire and all efforts to 
restrict and isolate the fire were unsuccessful with the result that it spread to five 
contiguous oollierles. 

Fires being due to the oxidization of crushed coal, the next question is what 
causes the orushing of the coal ? The chief cause of this Is the premature collapse 
of the strata above the coal seams due to the weak nature of the pillars of ooal 
left in mine to snppport the roof. In the past it has unfortunately been too 
frequently the praotioe to form the pillars of too small a sizo in the first instance 
or to reduce them to too smalt dimensions afterwards. The weakness of the support 
afforded by the pillars has resulted In the premature collapse of the roof and the 
orushing and burying of the small nlllors of coal in the process. In some instanoe, 
systematic extraction of the rednoea pillars has been started but when the work 
reached a stage when the collapse of the roof took place, the collapse has extended 
ovcr a larger area than that from which pillars have been extracted, crushing and 
burying pillars In the way I have already described. Underground fires also occur 
though less frequently than in the case of premature collapses in mines in which 
pillars of a Tesonable size have been formed. In the extraction of the pillars, owing 
to the great thlokness of. the seams in the jharia coalfield—some of them are between 
40 and 60 In thickness—it is usually impracticable to remove all the coal,. Parts of 
pillars and occasionally whole pillars of ooal are lost and the conditions which canse 
spontaneous oombustion arise. 

The motion referring the hill to a select committee was agreed to, and the 
House adjourned. 

Repressive Laws’ Repeal Bill (Cokid.) 

9th. APRIL:—Mr. Satyamurti resumed his unfinished speech to-day on the motion 
to refer his bill to repeal and amend certain repressive laws to a Seleot Committee. 

,, Mr. Satyamurti quoted long extracts from the “Law Reporters” to show that the 
attributing of improper and dishonest motives to Government amounted to sedition. 
That being the oase, he said, a representative form of government conld not be 
maintained in India, for nobody would dare to attribute dishonest motives in the 
doings and aotions of the ministry. In other words, in India, nnlike other countries, 
having & representative form of government, one oould, under law, only attribute 
8°°“ ln _Jr e . °* the ministry ana thus never be able to replace it. 

i a ^ amar “ co P lousl y ffuoted from the ‘Law Reports' and argued that it was 
not just, commonsense or honest to proceed against a person simply beoause the 
Executive _ suspected that he was acting with the intention of promoting physical 
force or violence or pubbo disorder. If the seditions notion in the Indiim Penal 
3$L 8tno <& administered there would not be a writer in the oountry. He 
wiallonged the Government to quote even a reoent case in English jurisprudence 
S, 1had convict^ on this plea. In India magistrates had become 

a P°hca statement was placid before them. He 
emphasised that majesterlM onlers must be based on proper evidence. 

Even suoh innmumt* Satya *? artl ^“tended that it was constantly abused. 

ocent act as the wearing of Gandhi caps or Swadeshi propaganda had 
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ooma to be dealt with under this section. He quoted from the famous Guntur oase 
where Section 144 had been promulgated banning Gandhi caps as a symbol of Mr. 
Gandhi's movement. He pointed out that even under the Gandhi-Irwin Pact the 
representative of the Crown in India, namely, Lord Irwin had accepted peaceful 
picketing as legal. He urged that exparte orders under Seotion 144 snould not 
remain in force beyond 48 hours. 

Mr. Satyamurti, proceeding, dealt with the repressive laws enacted Binoe 1818 and 
declared that the Bengal, Madras and Bombay State Prisoners Regulations had no 
right to exist on the Statute Book. He mentioned the oases of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose and the Maharaja of Nabha, who had been interned since eight years without 
legal sanotion and also Mr. 8ubhas Chandra Bose’s arrest yesterday. Quoting the 
preamble and section in the regulation, he asked, with what oountry foreign relations 
would be endangered if these persons were freo ? Particularly, he asked why perio¬ 
dical visits to State prisoners were refused ia the oase of Madras regulation. 

Referring to the Moplah Outrages Aot of 1859. Mr. Satyamurti declared that it 
was a piece of enaotraent of which every oivilised Government Bhould be ashamed. 
Vicarious punishments under this enactment (that is, for the offence of one man 
the whole village or town being penalised) was a worst injnstioe. He declared that 
the Moplahs were a race of hard-working, proud and brave people and it was a 
blot that suoh an enactment has been kept in the Statute Book stigmatising the entire 
community of indulging in murderous outrages. The Government ought to take 
steps to make them law-abiding citizens by giving them proper education. He 
referred in similar terms to the Punjab Murderous Outrages Aot of 1867, whioh 
was even wider. Mr. Satyamurti, continuing, said that the Repressive Laws Committee, 
which had on it Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, unanimously recommended the repeal of the 
Madras, Bengal and Bombay regulations. The Government instead of repealing them 
had passed the Criminal Law Amendment Aot. 

As regards the Press Emergency Aot, the protection provided by section 35 at the 
hands of the High Court to owners of presses was illusory. Sir Abdur Rahim, as 
Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, had made out a good oase for its repeal in 
one of his judgments. In England a pressman was free and could be tried under 
the ordinary laws. The Government’s argument was that in India they could not get 
at the real editor who was usually shielded by a dummy. Mr. Satyamurti said that 
he was prepared in the Select Committee to empower the oourts to get at the real 
culprit. As regards the States Protection Aot he pointed oat Beotions 125 and 136 and 
asked on the face of these seotions where was the necessity of enaoting this Bill. If tha 
coming Federation had any meaning at all, it certainly ought not to be disfigured at 
itB very inception by the continuance of the Indian States Protection Aot, which was 
against British Indians and not against State Indians. 

Turning to a batch of Bengal laws whioh the Bill sought to repeal, Mr. Satyamurti 
said that all these laws were based on mistrust He deplored the Home Member’s 
attack on the Congress. Did he not know that In Karachi a resolution condemning 
these outrages had been passed ? Tim e after time, he added, Mr. Gandhi had condemned 
terrorism. So long as terrorism existed the speaker was prepared to convert 
terrorists to the Congress point of view, but how could he do it unless the terrorists 
were released. The Government, he said, did not take the trouble of understanding 
the Congress, but knew only to abuse it. Had not the Home Member heard that 
for condemning terrorism Mr. Gandhi was bombed at Poona ? 

The Honse adjourned at this stage. 

Bali Additional Durr Act 


14th. APRIL s—The Assembly, after two hours' discussion to-day, passed Sir James 
Qrigg's Bill extending by two years the operation of the Salt Additional Duty Act, 
1931, subject to reduction of rate of duty to one and a half annas. Sir James Ongg 
pointed oat that the Bill was a fair compromise between the two conflicting views, 
namely, the interests of the consumer and producer. 

Though there were a few amendments, none of them were ^ moved and the Bill 
was passed. Sir James Grigg, again emphasising the Government’s proposal, held out 
— r -A .. -:— a fniHHio course between the various 


an eqaitable compromise of steering through a middle 

conflicting interests. _ _ _ _ 

Wheat and Rice Export Dott Bill 


Sir Zafrullah Khan moved taking -into consideration the Bill for continuing for 
a year the import duty on wheat, wheat flour and broken rice. He said that the level 
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at which the wheat duty had been fixed, «nejr, »>• J 

fluctuation of prices nor redaction of the general ,P" oe " v f'’ t r :„ e >,ad had a- 

on rice would mean fui'ther continuation of those good effects. 

Ban Pbohibitino Loan xo Italy (Contd.) 

Th» Assembly started further consideration of the Bill prohibiting the maMng of 
certain loans ami credits to Italy. At the outset, Sir James Grigg aQQO’mced that 
Government had given an -assurance in a communique that premia payments made to 
Italian insurance companies would not oome within the purview of the provmions 
of the Bill In order further to remove doubts the Government proposed to move 
an amendment to the.effect that no prosecutions under this Bill be launched without 
the consent of the Governor-General in Counoil. . ., . , . _ 

Hr. At/vanger moving an amendment said that the premia paid in respect of en¬ 
dowment policies was returned when the policy matured. Therefore, it could be cons¬ 
trued as loan and his amendment wanted to make dear in the Bill that such premia 
would not be loans. Tho amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Ayyanger's next amendment prohibiting proseoutions except with the sanction 
of the local Government, was rejected by thirty votes against fifty. _... 

Mr. Ayyanger then moved an amendment eliminating that portion of tne tfui 
which empowered the Governor-General to repeal the Bill. He asked why should not 
the Assembly be asked to take such a deoision. Sir James Grigg in reply said that 
the deoision wonld be of the League as to when sanctions were to be withdrawn. 
The amendment was rejected. . , . 

Mr. Ayyanger moved another amendment empowering the Governor-General to 
suspond the operation of the Act by a notification in the gazette but subject to rati¬ 
fication of that deoision by the Assembly. , , 

Mr. Lalahand Navalrai supported the motion, but the House rejected it. All tne 
clauses of the Bill were then passed. The House divided on Sir Grigg’s motion ana 
the Bill was passed by fifty-nine votes to twenty-five. 


Company Law Amend. Bill 

15th. APRIL:— 'When the Assembly met to-day, Sir N. N. Sircar moved that the 
Bill amending Company Law be referred to a Select Committee. He traced the 
history of the Indian Companies Act and referred to the necessity felt in recent 
years to amend the law. In August, 1934 .the Viceroy, addressing the House, 
intimated that the Government had decided to appoint Mr. Susil 0. Sen, a practising 
solicitor in Caloutta, in order to examine and report as to what amendments were 
necessary. Mr. Sen entered upon his duties in September, 1934, and considered 
the suggestions from the local Governments, the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
and other associations and individuals. The Government had further implemented 
the promise given by Sir Joseph Bhore that before legislating commercial opinion 
should be oonsulted in the matter. Consequently Mr. Sen’s report was examined by 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, the Bombay shareholder’s Association, the Bombav Jute Mills Associa¬ 
tion and the Imperial Bank of India. Most of the conclusions of the committee 
had been accepted by the Government in drafting the Bill. Sir N. N. Sircar made 
it clear, speaking generally, that these proposals did not represent any unchangeable 
view of the Government and farther discussions in the Select Committee and in 
tlie^House would be required in order to give the final shape to the Bill in-making 
their provisional suggestions. In the Draft of the Bill the Government had tried 
to their best ability to arrive at a mean of the two extreme views. 

Mr. HAwlaftJio* Desai, who analysed the working of law from the legal point 
of view, indicated the numerous scopes for improvement He did not share the 
view that the much-abused managing agenoy system had been entirely a failure. 
He thought this system had served the country fairly well and that total condemna¬ 
tion of the system would be a set-back. After showing the defects in managing 
agencies as at present existed, Mr. Desai advocated mat in future the fortunes 
of managing agents should be coupled with net profits earned by the oompany by 
nominees of managing agents as that would be detrimental to the public as well as 
to shareholders. He did not like the indemnity olause in its present form. It had 
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been argued that _ this danse made direotors irresponsible. The speaker agreed that 
it should bo eliminated in its present form and some provision stould be made lor 
bona fide error of _ judgment on the part of the direotors. He also suggested that 
restrain should be imposed on the borrowing power of direotors and also there should 
he no lending by one company to another, not merely under the same managing 
agents and that auditors should be independent of the managing directors and should 
he the watoh-dog of the interests of shareholders. Mr. Desai hoped his suggestions 
would be given due weight, while the Bill was discussed in the seleot committee. 

The President wanted to put the motion to the House, but Mr. Ayyengar insisted 
on making a speech, whereupon the debate was postponed and the House adjourned. 

Impost Duty os Unbroken Rice 

16th. APRIL :—The Assembly passed to-day, by 68 votes against 46, the resolu¬ 
tion of Mr. Nauman , for levying an import duty of one rupee per maund on unbroken 
rioe and eight annas per maund on paddy. 

Sir ff. S. Bajpai, opposing the resolution, stated that there had actually been a 
reduction in the imports of broken rioe and paddy and that certain ports of Bengal 
and Madras wqnted rioe for consumers. 


Pbotschon to Cornea Industry 

Bardar Mangal Singh moved that the Government should take “definite and effec¬ 
tive steps to extend the policy of protection to the small and oottage industries of 
the country and with this objeot in view immediately appoint a committee to enquire 
into and report on the subject” He said that India being an agriculturist oountry 
small industries played an important part and if revived would spread social content¬ 
ment. Thus the import duties on raw materials and other goods would be carefully 
examined to see that these did not adversely affect the oottage industries. The Gov¬ 
ernment had helped bigger industries and killed oottage industry. He quoted a 
speech of Sir Gokulchanu Narang to the effeot that the industries could not be de¬ 
veloped without protection but the Government of India controlled the policy of 
protection. 

Sir trank Noyce detailed the steps taken by Government to encourage small in¬ 
dustries and maintained that they had done much more in recent years than before. 
Though the subject was really provincial and transferred the Government of India had 
done their best within the limits of the Constitution and had achieved a record which 
they could be proud of. What small industries wanted most was teohnioal advioe 
and assistance. And the Government of India, by reviving the Industries Conference and 
annually disoussing the industrial problems, were exploring means whereby they 
could encourage industries. Iu framing the stores purchases rules they had taken 
steps to ensure that those articles manufactured by hand were encouraged. The In¬ 
dustrial Research Bureau established recently was engaged in investigation into indus¬ 
tries like soap, vegetable oil and glass. Furthermore, they had given financial assis¬ 
tance to industries like silk and woollen goods and the exhibitions neld at Patna and 
Delhi were given subsidies to the extent of Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 7,500 respectively. 

Mr. Satuamurti asked the Government to take advantage of the opportunity to 
make a survey of cottage industries and make out a list He also appealed to the 
Government to work with Mr. Gandhi in tbo All India Village Industries Association 
started last year. This Association under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi had done 
enormous work as was shown by the exhibits at the Lucknow Exhibition, illustrating 
the strength of the movement behind that great personality. By encouraging small 
industries they would be able to eliminate the middlemen and capitalists and bring 
producers and consumers nearer. By this he did not moan that big industries should 
be neglected. They should be allowed to develop and expand in order to make India 
self-sufficient in many ways. But their profits should be taxed sufficiently for the 
benefit of the poor. Iu the case of small industries, the Government should give en- 

coongement urged the adoption in India of the Japanese cartel system which 

was established in Japau to meet business depression after the world war m order 
to save industries from unfair competition and lead them on healthy lines 
and which had proved beneficial to manufacturers.. Proceeding the speaker 
pointed out that Australia and Japan were about to Bign the agreement and hoped 
that Government would study it carefully. He had no details of the treaty bot he 
understood that Japan would respect the special treaty privileges granted by Australia 
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small industry and should be on the statute boot again before negotiations started. lor 
a new treaty with Japan. . . 

Sir iluhamtd Zafrullah , replying, said that Government had started giving help 
recently and the immediate question was not the quantum of that- help but 
whether it was being given on right lines. The present polioy did include pro¬ 
tection to small and cottage industries. Thus in regard to textile and hosiery both 
mill and cottage industries got equal protection. The nelp to serioulture was help to 
the cottage industry, while the protection of gold and silver thread was protection of 
small industry. What was wanted was technical schools and assistance with regard 
to methods of production and marketing. This the Government of India was frying 
to do. Seven latths of rupees have been allotted for experimental purposes and if 
this proved valuable, help would no doubt be extended. A majority of the provmoea 
were giving financial aid to industries. He did not agree with the suggestion for a 
committee as all the material the committee would collect was already available. He 
answered various points raised by the speakers and concluded by expressing the 
assurance that the Government polioy was being carried on right lines. 

8ardar Mangal Singh acoepted Pandit Nilakanta Los’s amendment and the re¬ 
solution as amended was put and carried and read as follows: “This Assembly re¬ 
commends the Government to take definite and effootive steps to extend the polioy. of 
protection to small and oottage industries by adopting such measures as protective 
tariff as well as bounty, subsidy and State purohases wherever necessary and with 
this object in view to appoint a oommittee to enquire into and report. The House 
then adjourned. 

Rmutssm Laws R«p«iL Bill (Contd.) 

17th..APRIL:— In the Assembly to-day,Mr. Satyomurli resumed amidst opposition 
cheers his speech on the bill to repeal the repressive laws. Mr. Satyamurti said, 
that even if this bill became law, the Government would still have power to keep 
the Bengal detenns as prisoners. 80 the bill oould safely go to the Seleot Committee. 
Ho hoped he had* made a 'prima facie* oase for an examination of the whole ques¬ 
tion relating to the repressive laws. He wanted bare justice. His whole object 
was that the innocent should not be punished. Another object was to remove 
suspicion against the Evidence Act. That was why the Government always wanted 
to enaot speoiai legislation. Then there was distrust of the Cr. P. C. when the 
L P. OL was enacted. The idea . of punishment was quite primitive and was draco¬ 
nian in many respects. Even this was not good enough for the Government. They 
wanted special legislation. He was strongly opposed to arming the Exeontive witn 
special powers. Mr. Satyamurti summed up nis case and gave an outline of what his bill 
stood for. He maintained that under the new Government of India Aot which, t he 
Government said, granted responsible government to the provinoevit should be possible 
to have.free publio and Press criticism of- the Government and the power to bring 
the ministry into contempt and tnra it out He warned the European group that 
Uieir cousins would not remain in power for ever and would regret the day when 
they did not support him. He asked the House to give a straight vote in favour 
of the motion aud have all repressive laws examined so that freedom of person and 
speech oould be scoured and injustices put right He* oonoluded, amidst cheers of 
the- Opposition, having spoken about six aud a quarter hours. 

Oihkb NoN-OmoiL Bills 

The debate on the Bill was adjourned at this stage to enable other bills of 
sooial and other character to he taken up. Sir Cowasji moved that the Assembly might 
take into consideration the Parse a Divorce Bill as passed by the Council of State. 

bir Lowasji Jehangir said that reform embodied in the Bill was demanded by the 
"arsee oommunity, The Bill was considered and passed without any discussion, 
A peculated Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill'regarding the Hindu women'* right 

1 v%‘ V A ? e ^ tha BlU “orely involved the point of law. 
and <7 *L/r!* * oi offending the Sarda Act was oirculated for publio opinion 
and so also D r . BhagawanAas's Hindu Marriage Validity Bill. 

VaUdatLn Zu vV?- T refere " ce to the Select Committee of the Arya Marriage 
k>h B\lL The Law Member said that the reason why he did not insist on 
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oiroulation was that a similar Bill had been circulated for opinion previously. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Abdullah moved consideration of the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) 
Application Bill. Sir Henry Craik moved circulation on the ground that tho Bill 
proposed many revolutionary changes and it was advisable to ascortain the different 
views. The Home Member’s motion was accepted. 

Mr. M. C. Raja moved reference to a Select Committee of the Removal of Civio 
■Disabilities Bill. Mr. B. N. Bajoria opposed what he called ''Irreligious Bill”. Sir 
N. N. Sircar moved for circulation of opinion by July 31. Mr. M. C. Rajah had 
no objection. Sir N. N. Sircar’s motion was accepted. 

Dr. Thein Mating was oheered when he introduced the Budha Qaya Temple 
Restoration Bill. Mr. B. N. Bajoria, on a point of order, said that the temple 
was a private property. The Bill was introduced aud the House Adjourned. 

Comp ant Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

18th. APRIL :—After an hour’s discussion, tho Assembly referred tho Bill! amend¬ 
ing Company Law to a select committee. Sir Leslie Hudson agreed that the tightening 
up of Company Law was necessary and welcomod the procedure of the Law Moraber 
in calling an unofficial conference of representatives or commercial bodies. While a 
revision was necessary in the law, he hoped it would not be so drastio os to hamper 
the healthy growth of commerce in this country. 

Tub Tariff Act Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the Indian Tariff Act relating to staple fibre fonts, cotton- 
knitted apparel and span silk yarn was taken _ np. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan 
detailed the reasoDS for the measure and, referring to fents imported from Japan, 
pointed out that there was no reason to believe that the Japanese authorities were 
evading their obligations by encouraging this trade. On the other haud, this was 
coming in large quantities by reason of the activities of the Indiaa exporters in 
Japan and Indian importers in India. The duty on fonts of non-British origin, 
therefore, had been raisod with a view to protecting the cotton textile industry. 

The Bill also sought to give effeot to the Tariff Board’s recommendations on the 
woolen textile industry by making the protective duty now applioable to cotton- 
knitted hosiery to all cotton-knitted apparel as well. Farther, spun silk yarn was 
to be subjected to the same duty as pure silk yarn because the competitive value of 
spun silk was under-estimated when the protective duties on raw silk and silk 
manufactures were originally imposed. Lastly, the import duty oa staple fibre 
wouid be put at five per cent, in the case of imports from the United Kingdom and 
fifteen in the case of imports from other countries. The preference was under the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement, 

The motion for a Select Committee report by April 21 was ogrood to. 

Payment of Wages Bill (Contd.) 

Sir Frank Noyce moved that the amendments made by the Council of State to 
the Bill regulating the payment of wages to certain classes of persons employed in 
the industry be taken into consideration. He explained the three amendments 
carried by the Council and expressed the hope that they would work in the interests 
of the employees. After Sir Frank Noyce's reply all the amendments made in the 
Council of State were adopted. . . , 

Further consideration of the Tariff Act Amendment Bill relating to nee and wheat 
was next taken up. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned, till 20th. 

Hioh Court Pboceedkos Validity Bill 

20th. APRIL Official hills were discussed lu the Assembly fo-day, the most 
contentious being the Bill intended to establish the Validity of certain Proceedings In 
High Court. Sir A 7 . N. Sircar, speaking on the deorees and orders of the Validating Bill, 
referred to two judgments passed on August 26 and September 11 last year, by a 
Court of Judicial Commissioners in the Central Provinces, holding that certain dec¬ 
rees passed by the Bombay High Court in exercise of the jurisdiction which that 
court tconceived and possessed under clause 12 of its Letters Patent, were made without 
jurisdiction. Honce, clause twelve of the Letters patent of the Bombay High Court, 
which was identical in terms with clause 12 of Madras and clause 10 of Calcutta, had 
been variously interpreted by several High Courts and the question of amending it was 
under consideration. Meanwhile, the Bill intended to obviate inconvenience to parties 
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which would result if the decrees passed by one High Court pwTOdiufractuous in 
another court holding a different interpretation. Continuing, bir N. N. birear said 
that a dilatory motion like reference to a Select Committee would be harmful. 

Mr. M.S. Amy moved that the biU be eiroulated for elioihng opinion by _ Julydl 
and Baid that thereby the House would be able to know the views of ' 

debtor who would also be mainly affeoted by the Bill, for m some oases he would be 
coiled upon to cover a distance of BOO to 400 miles in order to defend mmselr, 

Tsm 'Wheat Duty Bill 


The debate was resumed on the Tariff Bill relating to the Wheat Duty. Mr 
Mongol Singh , continuing his unfinished speech, alleged that the Government had 
reduced the duty for the sake of the millers in Bombay and Calcutta. He wisnea 
that for the Bako of wheat-growers the Government might fix one duty for a number 
of years. . , 

Sir Mahomed Zafarullah Khan , replying to the debate, said that it was erroneously 
believed by some members that reduction of the duty would lower the_ prioes ot 
Indian wheat. All that the import duty would do was to keep out foreign wneat 
which might be offered at a lower price than Indian wheat. If that would not be 
achieved by the proposed duty he said the Government would take further notion 
in the matter. The motion for consideration was passed. The House adjourned. 


Adjournment Motions 

21st APRILTwo adjournment motions were attempted in the Assembly to-day. 
Mr. Anantasayanam sought permission to discuss the situation in Berhampur, 
Bengal, where, according to a press report, famine conditions prevail, deaths from 
starvation have occurred, cholera is raging and soaroity of water is greatly felt in 
the rural areas. . 

Sir N. N. Sirear pointed out that statements in the Press could not be taken as pnma 
faoie’ evidence of what was stated. Moreover the matter rested with the Provincial 
Government. He suggested that he might obtain the information telegraphically. 

The next motion was by Mr. Mohanlal Saksena^ who wanted to discuss the 
report of suicide by Nalini Kumar Chakravarti, a Bengali, detained in a village in 
Mymensingh district He stated that ha gave a short notioe question bearing this 
report on Saturday and was told that only late last night it could not be aooepted 
as a short notice. 

The President ruled out the motion as there was no “prima facie" evidence that 
the suioide was dne to detention in a village. 


Wheat Import Duty Act 


Sir Zafrullah moved the final reading of the Wheat Import Duty Act. 

Mr. Satyamurti raised a point of privilege as to why the Government had adopted 
a procedure which deprived the House of the right of retaining the old duty by 
letting the old Act lapse and then bringing a new Bill four days afterwards. 

Sir Zafrullah informed the House that no imports of wheat ocoorred during the 
three days that the law did not exist. 

Cochin Poet Tbansfbebnob Bill (Contd.) 

Sir Zafrullah next moved consideration of the Coohin Port Bill, making Cochin a 
major port. He said that later on some more legislation would be necessary to 
give effect to the agreement about the Cochin Harbour. The Bill was passed. 

Other Official Bills 

Sir Frank Noyce moved consideration of the Bill amending the Factories Aot. 

The motion for consideration was passed and, as Mr. Ayyangar's amendment to 
clause 2 for ensuring that the provisions of the Bill did not affect oottage industries, 
was rejected on Sir Frank Noyoe assuring the House that that was not the intention, 
the Bill was passed. 

The House also passed the Aircraft Act Amendment BiU which aimed at stopping 
egress and ingress of diseases by aircraft 

Sir Frank Noyce next moved that the /tidiart]Jfin«9 Act be taken into consideration 

The motion for consideration was passed. Two amendments of Mr. Satyamurti 
were withdrawn and another minor official amendment was passed. Thereafter, the 
Bui as amended was passed. 
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Sir Oinja Sankar Bajpal moved consideration oE the Lac Cess Bill. The House 
rejected Mr. Ramnarayan Sindh's amendment about representation oE lao cultivators 
on the governing body by eleohon. Sir O. 8. Bajpat explained that the proposal 
was too expensive and that nomination 'by Ministers in the provinces concerned 
should be accepted as impartial. 

The amendment of Mr. K. Chaliha was rejected and those of Prof. Rang a and 
Mr. Morgan were withdrawn on the basis of assurances given by Sir Q. 8. Bajpai 
and the the Lao Cess Bill was passed. 

On the motion of Sir Frank Noyce the House passed resolutions recommend¬ 
ing the Governor-General not to ratify Geneva’s draft conventions concernin'? the re- 
dnotion of hours of work in glass-bottle works and other limiting hours of work in 
coal mines. The House then adjourned. 

Thb Tabot Act Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

22nd. APRIL :—To-day’s debate mainly related to the Tariff Bill concerning fonts. 
Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan moving consideration of the Bill explained the 
various changes made in the Bill by the Seleot Committee. 

Mr. B. Das , opposing the motion for consideration, said that he was opposed to 
the handicapping of cottage industries. If, after ten years’ protection, the textile 
industry could not stand on its own legs, it was time that the industry should die a 
natural death. 

Pandtt Nilakanta Das remarked that India had already given a good deal of 
preference to England which was against India’s economic interest. 

Mr. Sataymurii protested against the Government trying by back-door methods to 
upset the Assembly's verdiot on the Ottawa Agreement. He was opposed to this 
alliance between the British capitalist and Indian capitalist at the expense of the 
consumers. 

Sir Uohd. Zafarullah AVian-aaoeptod the amendment on behalf of the Government 
though it did not go far enough. He believed that the redaction of length of the 
fonts would prove effeotive and hoped that furthor measures of protection might not 
be necessary. The House adopted Mr. Gauba’s amendment whereafter it adjoumod. The 
following is Mr. Qauba's amendment:— 

“Cotton knitted apparel, inoluding apparel made of cotton interlocking material, 
cotton undervests knitted or woven and cotton socks and stockings (A) of weight 
not exceeding four pounds per dozen, twenty-five per cent, ad valorem or twelve 
annas per pound, whichever is higher. 

23rd. APRILDiscussion on the Bill was resumed to-day. Mr. A. Ayyangar moved 
an amendment that 10 p. o. preference provided in the Bill would ceaso to operate 
when the Ottawa Agreement terminated. 

Sir Mohd. Zafrullah said that he had accepted yesterday’s amendment on the 
understanding that the effect of the Ottawa Agreement would not be dealt piecemeal 
but as a whole. He assured that the matter would not be considered behind the 
back of the House. 

Mr. Satyamurti wanted an assurance that irrespective of whether certain pre¬ 
ference be retained on their own merits, the entire preference range be reviewed as 
the result of the termination of the agreement 

Sir Mohd. Zafrullah maintained that Mr. Ayyangar’s amendment was out of 
order, because its effect would be that on the termination of the Ottawa Agreement 
duty on British goods would be raised by 10 p. o n and as that involved an inorease 
in tax the amendment was unadmissible. He gave Mr. Gatyamnrti the assurance 
that the whole question of preferential duties must be considered as the result of 
the termination of the Ottawa Agreement. 

Thereupon, Mr. Ayyangar withdrew his amendment. 

Prof. Ranga opposed the Bill even as amended by the Select Committee. He 
confessed that his heart was not in it as the interests of the consumers were 
ignored by the Bill, which gave preferences to Britain. He repeatedly argued that 
there should have been a special investigation by the Tariff Board before Govern¬ 
ment had decided on the amount of protection which Indian industries deserved. 
On the other hand, the Government of India merely agreed to some figure which 
others had suggested and then began to higgle in the Seleot Committee. Proceedings 
had confirmed him in his opinion that tHa J3LU was being dictated by a few rich and 
powerful men. 
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Sir Afohd. Zafarullah replied that the Bill introduced no new principle of protec¬ 
tion and that is why no enquiry by the Tariff Board was conducted.' The idea was 
merely to continue the principle of protection suggested by the Tariff Board and 
accepted by the House. In fact it was because that protection had been found to 
be inadequate in face of the inrush of imports from. non-U. K. countries, particularly 
from Japan, that the Bill was brought As an illustration ' Sir Mohi 
Zafarullah pointed out that in the case of cotton fents alone imports rose from one 
million yarns in 1932 to 23 million yards in 1934-35. As regards artifioial silk and 
fents imports rose from the negligible quantity of two years ago to sixteen million 
yards in eleven months of 1934-35. As regards hosiery (excluding socks and under¬ 
wear) the figures showed au increase by thirty-two times during last three years. 
Thus the Bill merely attempted to stop the hole created in protective ■wall and 
there is no question of Ottawa preference in this. Higher scale duties was preferred 
against non-British goods merely beoause of the inrnsh of imports from these 
countries jeopardising the position of Indian industries. The motion for considera¬ 
tion of the Bill was passed. 

The effeot of Mr. K. L. Oauba's amendment, which wa3 adopted unanimously, 
would be that the existing duty, namely, 25 pep cent against United Kingdom and 35 
per oent against non-U. K. goods will be maintained. No change will be made in 
ootton fents but as for artificial silk fents the length has been reduced from four 
to two and a half year, 

Mr. Oauba pleaded that his amendment was a via medio. Mr. Shaukat Ali , who 
participated in the disoussion leading to Mr. Gauba’s formula, said that 
Indian hosiery manufacturers oould not produce all India’s requirements. "VThy 
then should people be compelled to purchase costlier goods made in India ? Mr. 
Ramsay Ccott, the representative of the hosiery industry, said that in acoepting Mr. 
Gauba’s amendment, the industry was making a saorifioe and assured that the 
industry was doing the best nse of Indian cotton. 

Mr. Satyamurti objected to a compromise being reached behind the back of the 
Assembly, especially when that question was not disoussed in the committee which 
had exhaustively gone into the matter. 

. Bir Mohd, Zafarullah replied that Mr. Ramsay Scott, representing the hosiery 
industry, had assured him that without the relief of two annas therewoufd be real 
hardship and henoe Government aocepted Mr. K. L. Gauba’s amendment which was 
then put to vote and earned. 

Mr. A. Ayyangar’s minor amendment for deletion of sub-clausa 2 of clause 1 
was oarried. 

At the third reading, Mr./. E. James protested against hurrying the Tariff Bill 
of this kind at the fag end of the session and also incorporating three items of 
protection in one and the same bill and thereby making it diffioult for members, 

item < of 1D fotwdio!i 111 ° f proteotum gom S against the bill, i though they disliked another 

. .Sir Cowufi Jfarigir endorsed Mr. P E. James’s observations as to why the 
tariff bill was rushed through and remarked that the textile industry had oome off 
av orsB# 

Pandit Q. B. Pom# spoko on behalf of the Congress Party, oomplaining against 
the manner in whioh Mr. Gaubas amendment was reached and brought Sir 
Zafarullah vigorously defended the! Government against the oritioism of Mr. James and 
Bir Cowas]i Jahangir, He oonoeded that wherever feasible and practicable protec¬ 
tive measures should deal with only one industry at a time. * * 

The Tariff Bill was then paped. This conducted the business before the session and 
the House adjourned ‘sine die amidst oheers. 

Assembly’s Record Session 

fifty-second sitting of the session, which was of * 
^ d rrl 8 v vr! a,erage ato'riwwe of members had also been rfreoord one, namely, 
120. The highest was on the Ottawa voting when 138 members attended, while the 
lowest was on April 6 when it dropped to 89 

The questions asked during the session numbered 1,840 for oral answers and 016 
answers \ besides a number of short-notice questions answered during the 
s D0 i featu , re of 1119 session was that of’eight pending bills inheritedfrom 

the rest u S,*'” 5 to of wages fad been passed and 

laLiZ bv the eS^SS E -? mIa 8 T 10r t., %e Of the new Bills introduced this 
session by the Government were passed, while the Finance Bill was certified. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—Calcutta—12th. February to 30th. March ’36 

it Budgst Session of tha Bengal Legislative Connoil commenced in the Connoil 
Hall, Calcutta on the 12th. February 1936. After 45 minutes’ sitting, the House was 
adjourned as a mark of respect to the memory of His late Majesty King George V of 
England and Emperor of Inaia. The House also decided to send a message of oondolenoe 
to His Majesty the King Emperor Edward the VIII through His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal. * ° 

.Non-official Resolutions 

consideration of a couple of resolutions, one aiming at 
.. “Oduotion of legislation fixing minimum prioes for agricultural products and tha 
gra ^ k for Pnaaary and secondary ednoation for women 
*J rae the attention of the members of the Council 

Th tt met transaot non-official business. 

however met different fate, the first moved by Rai Bahadur 

tv Mr s u n" Vt* was mooted by the House while the second was withdrawn 
uj xux. o, its mover. 

not»“A a 'the enthusiasm’of Rai Bahadur SaiyakinJcar Sahana 
terrorist sons.” tetter his wisdom that he remarked “illiterate mothers produced 
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Bat the snubbing oame straight and quiet from Mr. W. K. Bat u, who said that 
it was not high or primary education that made a good mother. Good mothers 
were bom and not made.. No amount of education ooula mate a good mother. The 
remark of Rai Bahadur Satyakinkar Sahana was a libel oast on the Bengalee mother 
by a Bengalee son. 

Official Bills 

14th. FEBRUARYThe House passed two official bills, namely, The Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill , 1936 introduced by Mr. 8. K. Haidar , Secretary, Looal 
Seif-Government Department and the Bengal Alluvion and Dilluviort ( Amendment) 
Bill 1936 introduced by Sir B. L. Hitter. 

The Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill 1936 was referred to a Select Committee without 
& division with instruction to report as soon as possible. 

The Bengal Whipping Bill 

Oommunalism in its ugliest form revealed itself in the speeohes of certain 'mem¬ 
bers when Sir B. L. Mitter introduced the Bengal Whipping Bill and moved that 
it be taken into consideration. 

The Bill which sought to provide for whipping as an additional punishment in 
the case of some of the more serious offences against women met with strenuous 
and persistent opposition from the Muslim members. 

Mr. EL 8. Surkawardy and Maulvi Hasan Ali moved two amendments urging 
that the bill be oironlated for the purpose of eliciting opinion by the 15th March 
next Levelling bitter and violent mveotives against his sister community, Mr. 
Sahxawardy declared that there was a regular conspiracy among the Hindus to 
implicate innocent Muslims in offences of this nature. 

Refuting the charges made by Mr. 8urhawardy, Mr. S. M. Bose characterised 
the speech of Mr. Snrhawardy as a “scandalous one in more senses than one.” It 
was quite irrelevant to drag in any question as to the religion of the woman or 
of the ruffian who attacked her. 

Mr. Santisekhareswar Roy was the solitary figure among the Hindus who amid 
oheors from the Muslim Benohes supported the motion. The House then adjourned till 
the 17th. 

17th. FEBRUARY The speech of Mr. Surkawardy oame in for scathing cri¬ 
ticism at the hands of several prominent members to-day. 

It was derogatory to the dignity of the House, said Sir Brojsndra , and might be 
useful in street corners in winning cheap applause but absolutely out of place iu the 
Legislative Council. 

In rising to oppose the motion for circulation of the Bill, Mr. N. K. Barn said 
that he should confine himself in meeting the arguments advanced by Hr. Snrhawardy. 
He would at this stage deal with his proposals so far as he could make oat The 
reasons advanced by the mover were that in the present condition of social, politi¬ 
cal and judicial atmosphere prevailing in the country, the bill was unoalled foa. 
After making a sanctimonious profession of his dislike for the introduotion 
of communal issue into that question, Mr. Snrhawardy had goue to say that 
the hands of the Government had been forced by the communal papers which 
hod spread the scandal that offences against women were com nutted more 
by the Musalmans than by the Hindus. Mr. Snrhawardy bad also suggested 
that there was a regular conspiracy among the Hindus to implicate inuooent 
Muslims in offences of this nature. Mr. Snrhawardy had also referred to 
the statistics compiled by a newspaper which Btated that crimes against women were 
committed more oy Hindus than by Mussulmans. But, remarked Mr. Basu, memory 
was short : it was only three years ago that in answer to a question put into the 
House by Mr. Kishori Mohan Cnowdhury with regard to the crimes against women 
a big sheet was laid on the table giving figures district by district of such cases 
occurring from 1926 to 1931. Mr. Basu had ventured to make a summary of that 
statement and a few of those figures would tell the House of the number of crimes 
committed. The number of cases between 1926 and 1931 were 838, 928, 1000, 910 
and 284 respectively totalling 6673. All these victims were mostly Mahomedans. In 
1926 women victims belonging to the Mahomedan community were 494 against 324 
Hindu women. Next year 679 Muslims against 326 Hinda women. The provisions 
of this Bill, proceeded Mr. Basu, were more in the interests of the Muslim Com- 
. inunity ana the Muslim members opposing the measure were guilty not only of tra- 
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vesty of faots but of treason to their own community. It was a fact to be noted that 
in ooorse of the last six years no less than 3525 Muslim women were outraged. The 
total number of akduotion of women during the last six years had been 6673 but, 
asked Mr. Basu, what were the number of total convictions of Hindus and Muslims 
year by year ? From 1926 to 1931 the number had been 95, 94, 112, 147, 166 and 
126 thus varying from year to year. 

It was no use to say that whipping was a barbarous sort of punishment and it 
ought not to be inflicted even on tne worst criminals. Mr. Basu was sure that the 
House was aware that the British Parliament passed two Aots, one in 1885 ana me 
other in 1912, in whioh additions were made to the offences where whipping could be 
inflicted with greater deterrent effect. They all knew and the proposer ought certainly 
to know that in 1926 the Bight Hon’ble Justice Syed Ameer Ali proposed to the 
Government that penalty of death should be inflioted on offenders convicted of onmes 
against women whioh the Government had turned down. That was the opinion of 
one of the revered and honoured leaders of the Mahomedan community. It was 
more in the interest of the Mahomedan sooiety itself than of anybody else that the 
Bill had been brought forward bv the Government. To say that it was sponsored 
for the purpose of playing into tne hands of the communally-minded Hindus as 
suggested by Mr. Suhrawurdy was not only demonstrably false bat also treason against 
the Mahomedan community. Mr. Surhawardy, the speaker went on, had deprecated 
in his speech the making over of abduoted girls to the Hindu Mahasabha. If such 
girls were taken under protection by the Mahasabha they all ought to be proud of 
this organisation. _ It did not lie in the mouth of Mr. Suhrawardy to say that there 
was no pnblio opinion in favour of this measure. If there was a bill to whioh Mr. 
Basu could give his unqualified support it was this. Everyone knew Mr. Sahra- 
wardy’s processed dislike for turning things into commnnal issue but this was 
absolutely a piece of eyewash. He had been doing this as long as Mr. Basn was 
here but he aid not know for how many years. Mr. Basu compared Mr. Surhawardy 
to the South American lizard which wallowed in the mire but spat out venom 
against all who came near. 

The motion for oiroulation of the bill was then put to the House and declared 
lost, bat a poll being demanded by Afatdavi Abut Quasem the House dividod and 
the motion was rojeoted by 68 votes to 17. Kazi Imdadul Hug. Maulavi Abdus 
Samad, Nawab Musharraf Hossein, Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta and Mr. Santisekhare- 
ii oar Roy remained neutral. 

Babu Kshetra Nath Singh by an amendment sought to provide that the sentenoe 
of whipping should be awarded publicly. The amendment was lost. A few other 
amendments having been quiokly disposed of the Bengal Whipping Bill was passed by 
the House. 


Tee Bengal Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Municipal Amend. Bill moved by Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy was 
next taken into consideration. The clauses of the measure were being discussed 
when the Counoil adjourned till the 24th. 

Financial Statement fob 1936-37 

24th. FEBRUARY In presenting the Budget for 1936-37, the Hon’ble Sir John 
Woodhead , Finanoe Member to the Government of Bengal, referred to the growing 
deficits in the provincial Budget since 1929-30 until the assignment in 1934-35 of 
the jute export duty to the Province and said that though Bengal had not yet 
attained the desirable position of a balanced budget, still there was & definite im¬ 
provement in the finanoial position of the Bengal Government. 

"Our financial position sinoe 1934-35 was one of the utmost gravity : it is true 
to say that it is now much less grave, but it is equally true to say tnat it is still 
f® 1 from satisfactory. The standard in Bengal is one of the lowest in India j and 
our finanoial position will not bet satisfactory until funds are available for a consider¬ 
able improvement _ in that standard of expenditure, until, as I have so repeatedly 
afad, we have obtainod an equitable finanoial settlement whioh will render possible 
tho development of the more benefioial activities of Government beyond the present 
inadequate standard.” 

revenue reoeipts for 1935-36 were placed in the budget estimates at Rs. 
it orores i and one-fourth lakhs. According to revised estimates the figure is 
tvs. ii orores 42 and three-fourth lakhs, an increase of ps, 40 and half lakhs. Taking 
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both revenue and capital receipts together, the revised estimates provide lor a 
total revenue of Rs. 12 crores and 28 and a half lakhs. 

On the expenditure side the anticipations are that the total expenditure on 
revenue and capital aocount will be Rs. 12 crores and 33 and three-fourth lakhs, 
which is 7 and a half lakhs less than the budget figure. There Is a resultant not 
deficit of 5 lakhs, which will be met out of the opening balance. 

The position for 1936-37 Is estimated as follows :— 

Total receipts Rs. 12 crores and 48 and half lakhs. 

Total expenditure—Rs. 13 crores. 

Deficit—Rs. 51 and three-fourtb lakhs. 

Of this deficit, Rs. 12 and a half lakhs will be met out of tho opening balance 
and Rs. 39 and one-fourth lakhs will be covered by an overdraft from the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Provision of Rs. 2 lakhs has been made in the budget estimates for the construc¬ 
tion of a Central Jail at Bum Dum. The total oost of the scheme will be Rs. 10 
and one-fourth lakhs. 

Under “Capital heads" the biggest expenditure Is that of Rs. 12,98,000 for repair¬ 
ing and recommending the Anderson Weir at the head of the Damodar Canal system. 

Moron Dnrrao Restwctiox to Noh-Besqalees 

26tb. FEBRUARY :—The Council deliberated over a resolution to-day recommend in" 
to the Government that no professional lioense for driving ; motor cars in Bengal should 
be granted to anyone who is not a Bengalee. 

In the absence of Mr. K. O. Ray Vhowdhury who gave notioe of the resolution, 
Mr. N. K. Baau with the permission of the President moved it. 

The time limit being reached no decision could be arrived at with regard to the 
resolution. As no other day was allotted for the consideration of non-ofiioial resolutions 
during the session, the resolntion was taken as being ‘talked ont.’ 

In moving the resolution Mr. N. K. Basu said that he knew that the resolution 
had attracted a good deal of attention both Inside and outside the House. Ho also 
knew of the many hard things that had been said about the proposals embodied in 
the resolution. It was known to everybody that the question of unemployment 
among the young men of the province wa3 very acute and Government had beon 
alive to the situation for sometime past Mr. Basu was sure that members of the 
House would remember that three or four years ago the Hon'ble Minister in oharge 
of Agriculture and Industries called a conference of all the members of the House 
in order to try and suggest means for combating this peril. Of the several members 
of the Conncil who attended that conference and made certain proposals one was 
Mr. Thompson, leader of the European group in the House. His suggestion wa3 
that motor and motor driving formed a very good avenue for young men of Bengal 
and Government should grant opportunities to them for being trained as motor 
drivers but the Government ooula not at that time take up the suggestion. Mr. 
Basu was sure that motor driving would form a very good avenue of employment 
for Bengalee young men. The number of motor cars, continued Mr. Basu, motor 
buses, taxis and lorries in the province was very veiw large. From a symposium 
of motor business published recently in the ‘‘Statesman’ 1 it appeared that the latest 
number of taxis, buses and lorries in the province were respectively 3669, 3671 and 
2785 respectively. That would clearly show how many openings as taxi drivers and 
lorry drivers there were in the province. As for private cars, not owner driven, 
their number was enormous. Not less than 22551 professional driving licenses had 
been issued in Calcutta. If a good portion of these could be assured to the sons of 
Bengal, the speaker was sure, it would go a long way to the solution of the unem¬ 
ployment problem. It had been suggested, the speaker went on, that this resolution 
would foster race hatred. It had also been suggested that it was a question of 
aptitude and inclination. A further suggestion was also to the effect that if people 
from other provinces had come to Bengal and captured the profession the Bengalee 
people also could go to the other provinces and do the same. But, Mr, Basufsubmitted, 
the fallacy underlying all those suggestions was that his resolution did not seek to 
shut out other people from the province; on the contrary, the underlying idea was 
to find avenues of employment tor thousands of young men In Bengal. 

Replying to the debate Sir Robert Reid said that the Government were in 
sympathy to any scheme that might be formulated to fight the unemployment 
problem. But the resolution would not achieve the object which was in view. 
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There were ft number of praotical difficulties inputting the resolution into effect 
The Government therefore could not accept it. He informed the House that no 
discrimination was made in other provinces in the matter of granting licenses. 
Referring to seotion 298 of the Government of India Act, Sir Robert said that 
although the resolution would not produce any legislation it would go against the 
the spirit of the measure. 

Bengal Medical ! 1 Amend. Bill 

27th. FEBRUARY :—The Counoil dealt with half a dozen non-official bills to-day 
within the brief spaoe of 90 minutes. One of them was rejected, another passed, 
two referred to Select Committees and two simply introduced. 

Mr. Mubinda Behari Mulliek moved that the Bengal Medical (Amendmentj Bui, 
1935. be referred to a seleot committee. The Bill sought to further amend the Bengal 
Medioal Aot VI of 1914 by adding the following proviso to section 17 of the Aot 
which “provided that the Looal Government may, after consulting the Council of 
Medical Registration, permit the registration of (a) any person who shall furnish to 
the Registrar, proof that he' is possessed of a medical degree, diploma, or certificate 
of any medical institution approved by the Council other than those described in the 
Schedule, and is suoh as was practising in the Western (modern soientifio system of 
Allopathio) medioine, before the enforcement of Bengal Medical Aot VI of 1914 ; and 
(b) any person who shall furnish to the Registrar proof that he oame out successfully 
after obtaining proper training from any medioal institution approved by the Council 
of Medioal Registration, and has joined the medioal profession before the enforcement 
of the present amendment.” 

On behalf of the Government, the Home Member opposed the principle of the 
Bill. Mr. Mulliok’s motion for referenoe of the Bill to a seleot oommittee was rejec¬ 
ted by 41 against 84 votes. 

Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bills 

The Counoil passed without muoh disoussion the Bill put forward by Dr. Naresh 
Chandra Sen Oupla which sought to further amend the Calcutta Municipal Act of 
1923 with respect to rule 1 in schedule VI of the Act. 

Mr. Narenara Kumar Batu's Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill,-1935 was re¬ 
ferred to a Select Committee, The Bill aimed at giving the principal officers of the 
Calcutta Corporation security of tenure as well as freedom from needless interference 
in carrying on their duties. 

Explaining the attitude of the Government towards the Bill, Sir Bejay Prasad 
Singh Boy said that Government did not propose to express any opinion with re¬ 
gard to the measure at this stage. Government would like to decide their lines of 
notion in the Seleot Committee or afterwards. 

Ot her Non-official Bills 

Mr. Sarai Kumar Roy and Mr. Jitendra Lai Baneryee introduced tho Bengal 
Tenanoy Amendment BiU, 1935 and the Bengal Medical Amendment Bill, 1936 res¬ 
pectively. 

Raja Bhupendranarayan Singh Bahadur's Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation 
(Amendment) Bill, 1936 wa3 referred to a Seleot Committee. 

General Disoussion of the Budget 

28th. FEBRUARY General disonssion on the Budget Estimates for 1936-37 
oommenoed to-day. Criticising the Budget Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Qupta compared 
the budget figures under various heads iu 1932-33 with that of 1936-37. Dr. Sen-Gupta 
pointed out that the Transferred department had been systematically starved while 
the Reserved department had been pampered. In 1932-33 expenditure under the 
head Polioe was 2 orores 19 lakhs. It went on increasing until they had in the year 
under review the huge amount of 2 orores 30 lakhs. Under the head Jails in the 
year 1932-33 the expenditure was 40 lakhs whereas in the present year it had moun¬ 
ted to 43 lakhs. The expenditure on general administration had likewise increased- 
Referring to tho question of education. Dr. Sen-Gupta pointed out that while 
the department of education ou the transferred side was being starved, the 
department on the Reserved side of it had. been receiving a far different treatment. 
They had not yet been told when the Primary Education Aot which was passed a 
few years ago would oome into foroet The grant to the University of Calcutta had 
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been reduced by means of an agreement which the speaker oould not bat describe 
as the agreement of a ‘Baniya.’ 

The Government had passed the Agricultural Debtors’ Bill bat the Aot had not 
yet been put into operation. If it had been immmediately carried into effeot the 
whole country would have been saved. The Mahajans had been refusing to lend 
money to tbe agriculturists and the result of this had been tho rain of rural econo- 
mio structure. The Government, said Dr. Sen-Gupta, were oertainly responsible for the 
serious situation. Had they made arrangements for lending money through Co-opera¬ 
tive Banks, the peasantry might have been spared the ruination that had come over 
them. The Government revenues had been enhanoed by about two crores of rupees, 
whioh sum, according to the speaker, should have been devoted to the work of rural re¬ 
construction. That sum if wisely spent, oould have changed the face of the provinoe. 
Out of rupees sixteen lakhs which the Government of India had granted for rural 
development the Bengal Government had decided to spend only the Bum of rupees 
five and half lakhs this year, reserving the rest for expenditure daring the next year. 
This policy, according to lir. Sen-Gupta, was similar to the oae pursued by the 
olever jackal in the anoient fable, which decided to eat only the bow string of the 
hunter leaving the rioh booty of animats to be consumed the next day. The Government 
for a long time had been pursuing this stingy and unimaginative polioy whioh was 
devoid of sympathy for the people. 

Mr. Satish Chandra Ray Chowdhury said that the budget as well as its predeces¬ 
sors, were not people’s budget as they called it. It was not enough for meeting the 
both ends. Judged bv the standards, political, moral and economic tho Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment had miserably failed in their duty. Thy had only managed to eke oat an 
existence. If they took away the two ororos of rupees received from the Govern¬ 
ment of India as share of the Jute export duty the picture would be altogether 
different The Government budget was one thing and the people's budget was an¬ 
other. Tho speaker felt bonnd to say that the budget whioh did not bring about 
amelioration in tbe condition of the people was not worth the paper on whioh it 
was written. Mr. Boy Choudhurv wanted the Hon’bie Member to go to a village in 
Bengal and witness for hims elf the piteous condition under whioh they were living. 
He regretted that after more than 150 years of Rritish rule nearly ninety per oent of 
people were illiterate. He asked the Government what they had done to bring about 
the industrial regeneration of the province. The 8tato Aid to Industries Aot had 
been still a dead letter. Merely training a few detenus would not solve the intricate 
problem. A few other members spoke and the House adjourned till the 2n<LMarch. 


2nd. MARCH Resuming the Budget discussion to-day, Mr. W. B. Thompson 
referred to the estimates in the Budget under the head '‘Stamps” whioh in 
his opinion was placed higher than the revised estimates of tho current 
year. He was not also very hopeful about the excise revenue. It had been 
recently discovered that there existed a large number of factories for 
distilling illicit liquor. He requested Sir John to give them an idea of how mnoh 
revenue the Government had lost on account of these illegal activities. He enquired 
whether that matter had been fairly investigated. He complained that the proceeds 
from the new taxation measures had practically come from the Calontta people who 
had thus been seriously affected. The landowners in general and the rural popula¬ 
tion were not contributing much in that direction. Concluding Mr. Thompson 
claimed that the whole of the jute export duty and a fair share of the income tax 
should be allocated to the provincial exoheqner. He also claimed an adjustment 
of Bengal’s debts to the Government of India which had been dne to the inequitous 
Heston Award. If that was not done there must be a readjustment between the 
Centre and other provinces which had been enjoying unfair advantages over Bengal 
daring all these years. 

Quoting facts and figures, Mr. N. K. Basu refuted the statement mode by the 
Finance Member in his budget speech, that expenditure in Bengal was one of the 
lowest Mr. Basu pointed out that expenditure ‘per capita’ on education, medical 
help and public health in Bengal was less than those in many other provinces 
including U. P„ Bombay and Madras. He also complained that tho total expenditure 
on the Transferred subjects as estimated in the tnext year’s budget was oven less 
than that in 1929-30. This according to tho speaker had been forced upon the 
Government of Bengal because of the three things, namely, deprivation of the jute 
export duty and a share of the income tax and the 'presenoe of the Meston Award. 
It was true that Sir John Woodhead had discussed the case of Bengal with Sir 
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Otto but Mr. Basu’s grievance was that Sir John had not taken the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council into confidence. The province, oontinaed Mr. Basu, was a moribund one; 
hut the speaker asked what step they had taken to revivify the patient before 
making it over to the administrators of the new constitution. It was no 
use saying that under the new constitution Bengal would be handed over 
to popular representatives. He did not want to see the transition of Bengal’s blood 
into other provinces, existent or non-existent. Bengal’s money was not to be 
treated as money of everyone except' of Bengal. If Bengal was to live Bhe must 
have the money which rightfully was due to her. 

Hr, 8. M. Bose pointed out that Assam and the three new provinces created 
after the Simon Commission Report would to a large extent be finanoed by subven¬ 
tion from the Federation. All these subventions would necessarily mean that a 
great deal of the prooeeds of the income tax and of the jute duty would he absorbed 
lor tiie purpose leaving but little to be given to Bengal. These deficit provinces 
were bound to ask for a High Court and a University and if the Federal Govern¬ 
ment made them more grants for the purpose it wonld mean that the legitimate 
share of Bengal to a large portion of inoome tax and its olaim to the whole of the 
iute duty would not be paid. That was a very real danger. The admitted claims of 
Bengal in respect of jnte export duty and a large Bliare of income tax should be 
strongly pressed upon the authorities and the people of Bengal. 

Replying to the debate, Sir John Woodhead , Finance Member, repudiated the 
oriticism put forward by oertain members that the civil administration in Bengal 
was top-heavy and that the Government # were lavish on the well-paid appointments 
but were niggardly in the case of their menial staff. He pointed out that in the 
year 1934-35 the aotual pay of the former amounted to only rupees thirteen lakhs 
and a quarter while expenditure under the head Establishment reaohed the figure of 
seventy-seven and a half lakhs of rupees. Moreover, expenditure under that head 
was for less than it was in the year 1929-30 whioh was the pre-depression year. 
Referring to the charge levelled by 6ome members that although the Primary 
Education Aot had been passed years ago it had not been enforoea, Sir John said 
that the enforcement of the Aot meant increased taxation. The Government had 
spent several thousands of rupees for the introduction of Primary Education. 
Government expooted that it would be possible to introduoe the Aot when additional 
taxation involved in the Aot oonld be imposed. Explaining the question of educa¬ 
tion on the Reserved side he said that the budget estimates on that head did not 
only include European and Anglo-Indian Education but also that among the people 
in exoluded areas and in industrial and reformatory sohools. There was a provision 
on that head for 30 lakhs in the next year’s budget but of that sum only 10 l«kha 
would be devoted to educate Europeans and Anglo-Indians. On the other hand, 
education on _ the Transferred side had not been starved : there has been an 
increased provision of one lakh of rupees on that account. 

Replying to Mr. Thompson’s enquiry why the estimates for 1938-37 under the 
head a land revenue were less by ten lakhs than the revised estimates for 1935-36 
Sir John pointed out that during the last two years the Government had been 
collecting a very large amount of arrears. The collections in the Mahaia W6 re 
90 lakhs of rupees this year. Before the depression set in the Government never 
collected more than 65 lakhs of rupees. Sir John did not know how long the 
collections would continue in that manner, but in view of the faot that they had 
oolleoted during the last two years very large sums of arrears and also in view of 
the faot they were faced with partial failure of orops in Western Bengal the 
Government had thought it wise to reduoe the estimate by ten lakhs below the 
figures of tins year. 

Speaking on the exoise revenue the Hobble' Member observed that he was much 
worried about it It showed signs of recovery as they would like to Bee The 
Government, however, hoped that the exoise revenue would inorease later on. 
Perhaps the first effect of any improvement in prioes was reflected on land revenue 
and later on the exoise. Owing to distress in Western Bengal the revenue had 
fallen very considerably. As regards the particular case to which Mr Thompson 
had alluded that was sub judice and they could not talk about a case which was 
pending before a court of law. But Sir John would be correct in saying that so far 
as that case was concerned it was not likely that the Government had lost much 
revenue. The revenue that might have been decreased was in all probability the 
Customs revenue which however was the concern of the Central Government 
Further, this year the Government of Bengal had provided more money *h»n in the 
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last year for the extension of the Central Detective Department. The Department 
had been oreated with a view to meeting the danger of illicit distillation. As 
regards increase In receipts from Eieotricity duty, Sir John said that although there 
had been an increase it would be extremely difficult for him to say what the 
expected revenue would be. Perhaps they had been too conservative. It might 
yield more revenue than was anticipated. 

Speaking on the future constitution of the provinoe, Sir John said that after all 
they were not very far away from the day when the new oonstitntion would be 
introduced. The present budget was not of such Importance as the budget of the 
future. He thought that It was most important that the members of the Council 
should have stressed to-day the need for an equitable financial settlement for 
Bengal In the new constitution. Ur. N. K. Basn had twitted him for not taking 
the House into confidence in regard to the case whioh they presented to Sir Otto. 
Perhaps Mr. Basn was not serions. That oase was well known and had been 
presented time after time. It had been discussed in the House aa well as outside. 
Everybody knew what it was. 

This finished the Budget discussion and the Oounoil adjourned till the 9th. 

Bengal Wateb Hyacinth Bill 

9th. MARCH Not one of the fifty amendments to the Bengal Water Hyaointh 
Bill, 1936 that were moved by the non-official members in the Council was carried 
and the Bill as reported by the Seleot Committee was passed without a division. 
Mr. H. P. V Towwnd, Rural Development Commissioner, informed the Honse that 
the Bill would virtually work under the reformed constitution. 

Certain members expressed the apprehension that unless something was done by 
the Government to keep their own waters such as mighty rivers, bils and khals clear 
of the pest, not only the object of the measure would be frustrated but also in the 
working of it a lot of injustice and hardship would be done to the agriculturists in 
the shape of punishment for offences for which they were not responsible. 

Speaking in oourse of the final passage of the bill, Nawab Sir Mohtuddin Faroqut. 
sponsor of the measure, congratulated the members of the House for their support 
and said that the measure was one of the most urgent and needed legislation which 
would have a salutary effect on the economic condition of the country. 

Objects and Reasons or the Bill 

It was pointed out In the statement of objects and reasons to the Bill that In 1929 
and 1930 It was proved in Orissa by the work of Mr. Peok, District Magistrate of 
Cuttack, that under certain conditions water hyacinth oonid be practically eliminated 
by concerted popular efforts under the directions of a district officer. In 1934 and 
during the present year it had been proved by the work done in the Brahmanbaria 
sub-division in the Tippera district u three sub-divisions of Faridpur, in ports of 
Rajsahi and later, in other sub-divisions of Tippera that similar methods were effec¬ 
tive in the vastly more difficult conditions which prevailed in the river districts of 
Bengal It had been established that the people In affected districts would respond 
to a call for concerted action and that such concerted action direoted and supported 
by the efforts of the distriot staff of the Government, could in one season so diminish 
the water hyacinth in a distriot as to allow It to be controlled with comparative ease 
by similar aotion in subsequent years. The great difficulty at the moment was the 
apathy, or the active opposition of a minority who were_ not prepared to farther a 
mass movement against water hyaointh by clearing their lands voluntarily; and it 
was to give power to ooerce this minority in districts where there was a voluntary 
campaign against water hyacinth that the present bill was put forward. 

According to the provisions of the measure the acts of the following nature would 
be deemed offences : Bringing of water hyaointh into Bengal, sale of water hyacinth, 
growing or cultivation of water hyaointh, removal of water hyacinth to any land, pre¬ 
mises or water, failure to remove or destroy water hyacinth, failure to out bronchos 
of trees or shrubs for the purpose of facilitating discovery or destruction of water 
hyacinth, removal or of damage of any fenoesjor barriers for the purpose of ohecking 
or diverting the movement of water hyacinth, failure to repair w, and failure 
to grow hedges of ‘dhainoha’ or other plants for protection against the ingress of 
water hyacinth. 

Anybody convicted of any of the offanoes mentioned above would, according to the 
Act, be liable to a not exceeding one hundred rupees or in default to Imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding one month and upon a second or subsequent conviction to a hue 
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not exceeding two hundred rupees or in default to imprisonment not exeeding 
two months. 

The Council at this stage adjourned til] the 13th. instant. 

Vouko oh Budgbt Demands 

13th. MARCH A lively discussion, although rather of an aoademlo nature, on 
the merits and demerits of the Permanent Settlement, ocoupie d for more than 2 
hours and a half the attention of the members of the Counofl when it met to-day 
to oonsider the Budget grants of the Government of Bengal for 1936-37. 

Both Hie opponents and protagonists of the system went to the extremes, the 
former declaring it a ourse on the oountry while the latter oharaoterised it as an un¬ 
mitigated blessing. 

Condemning the Settlement as a curse npon the country, Mr. J. L. Banerjee re¬ 
marked that it had Impoverished the Government as well as the people. 

On the other hand, Mr. Barat Kumar Boy pointed out that the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment had vastly helped the development of agricultural resources of Bengal. 

At the end, however, Sir B. L. Hitter drew the attention of the Honse that a great 
deal of its time had been taken up by a discussion which was absolutely besides the 
point at issue. 

Ths debate arose out of a out motion put forward by Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan. 

14th. MARCH The Counoil granted in toto to-day the demands for grants 
under the head Land Revenue. Excise and 8tamps. All the ont motions to those 
demands that were put forward were either withdrawn by their movers or lost without 
division.- 

The Hon'ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy moved that a sum of Rs. 17,75,000 be 
granted lor expenditure under the head Exofse. In making the demand Sir Bijoy 
referred to the increased activities In ths oily and outside of gangsters in manu¬ 
facturing illicit liquor and smuggling exoisable articles. Suggesting the creation of 
a Centred Department for oarrying on an intensive and co-orainated campaign 
throughout the province he announced in the house a soheme whioh the Government 
has formed of reorganising the staff to oope with the inoreaslng offences. 

Several out motions having been defeated or withdrawn, the entire demand of the 
Minister waa aooeded to. 

On a motion by the Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead. the Honse granted a Sum of 
Rs. 5,21,000 for expenditure under the head Stamps. The Council then adjourned 
till the 16th. 

16th. MARCH The House acceded in toto to-day to the demand for grant of Rs. 
8,36,000 under the head Forests, Rs. 18,78,000 under the head Registration and Es. 
8,000 under the head Scheduled taxes. 

Mr. Khawaja Sahabuddin, Member in charge of Irrigation, in course of his 
speech, informed the House that Government was taking all necessary steps to bring 
the Bengal Development Aot into operation. Referring to the proposed establish¬ 
ment of a Waterways Board under the Bengal Waterways Aot of 1934, the Hon’ble 
Member said that the financial position of the provinoe was preventing the forma¬ 
tion of the Board. The House adjourned at this Btage, 

Tbahono or Dnunrs 

17th. MARCHThe arrangements which the Government of Bengal have 
for the training of detenua in order to enable them to take up. when released, useful 
and independent vooatious were explained by the Hon’ble Sir Robert Reid in the 
Council to-day. The Council acceded to the demands for grant under the heads Irriga¬ 
tion and Interest on other obligations. 

Sir Robert Reid moved that a sum of Rs. 1,10,61,000 be granted for expenditure 
under the head General Administration. In moving the demand for grant [Sir Robert 
Reid referred to the soheme for training the detenns. The general idea underlying 
the scheme, he said, waa to give a oarefully selected number of detenus a course 
of training which fit them to stand on their legs in life afterwards and at the 
tame, as Uis ExoeJlenoy the Governor in one of his speeohes indicated, that the 
soheme for the benefit of a limited number of persons might eventually lead to the 
benefit of the whole provinoe. 
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Four unite,'proceeded Sir Robert, had been opened for industrial training and one 
for agricultural training. The industries selected wore Pottery, Cutlery, Umbrella- 
making and Brass metalling work. In each of these industrios fifteen men were 
receiving training. At the agricultural centre at present twenty-five persons were 
working. The work. in the agricultural oontre covered about *450 bighas of land.* 
In connection with industrial centres a depot was being opened for providing raw 
materials, the idea being that raw materials should be made available at a muoh lower 
rate. HiB Excellency had hinted, the Home Member continued, that it was hoped that 
when these young men had finished their training they would be able to work on 
co-operative lines. These centres were virtually run in the way of a boarding house 
with minimum restriction and such freedom as was consistent with the safety of the 
State. The first batch that was sent to the centre had to bo very oarefully seleotod 
before they could be sent there. Unfortunately from one of the camps one detenue 
absconded at dawn and it was only sometime afterwards when he was run down that he 
was found not in Bengal bnt in another province. That Bhowed that the detenus wore not 
so innocent as some people would have the Government to believe. Proceeding, Sir 
Robert said that some of the detenus seleoted had to be sent back because they wero 
not confronting to the rules of the oentres whilo some others resumed their old 
activities. There had been some among the detenus who did not like that sort of 
training. It was no use keeping those people in training and the Government had 
filled up the present vacancies and the results had been distinctly hopeful. 
Sir Robert informed the House that arrangements had been made to open six more 
industrial oentres whioh would absorb another ninety men under instruction. The 
Government would open another agricultural centre wnioh would have under instruc¬ 
tion as many as 45 men. The results were far from discouraging and besides the 
keenness whioh these young men had already, shown the Government owed a great 
deal to Mr. B. N. Roy who had worked it out_ and to Mr. 8. 0. Mitter, Deputy 
Director of Industries, who had thrown himself into the task with good enthusiasm 
in order to make it a suooess. 

Midhafub Routs Mabohm 

18th. MARCH :—"With a view to raising a discussion on the route marches bf 
troops in the various districts of Bengal, Mr. P. Banerjee moved to-day that the demanv 
of Rs. 12,000 under the head Executive Counoi] be reduced by Rs. 100. Speaking id 
support of his motion, Mr. Banerjee referred to certain instances in the district on 
Midnapore where, it was alleged, several persons had been maltreated by the soldiers 
and compelled to salute the Union Jaok. Route marches had also been carried on in 
the district of Faridpur. Mr. Banerjee also alleged that the inhabitants had to hold 
receptions to the soldiers and provide articles of consumption to them. These 
marches, according to the speaker, were held in looalities which were politically 
advanced. 

Supporting the motion, Mr. N. K % Bose stud that he possessed no personal know¬ 
ledge of the inoidents to which Mr. Banerjee had referred. But his statements 
deserve strict examination and a swift remedy if possible. Proceeding, Mr. Basu 
submitted that the stories related by Mr. P. Banerjee did smack of something like 
an action taken on the people of Midnapore for participating in the last Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement and protesting against the establishment of Union Boards there. The 
people, said Mr. Basu, nad enough of official reticence in matters of Midnapore and 
enough of banning of visits of pnblio men like Mr. J. N. Basn and Mr. Amarendra 
Nath Chatterjee, to that place. This hush-hush policy had got to cease. This matter 
of route marohes and inoidents at Midnapore were fit subjects for immediate attention 
from the Government and the speaker hoped that the Government would not shirk its 
duty in that respeot 

Replying Sir Robert Reid expressed his surprise that none of the other repre¬ 
sentatives of Midnapore in the Counoil had come forward to represent the grievances 
to which Mr. Banerjee had referred. The Hon’ble Member had absolnte faith in 
the veraoity of Mr. Carter, District Magistrate of Midnapore and he was completely 
satisfied that what Mr. Carter had stated with regard to the incidents was true. He 
would accept the version of a reliable man on the spot The Government, continued 
Sir Robert, had no intention of compelling anyone to salute the Union Jack. Bat, in 
one particular ease, to which Mr. Banerjee had referred, that mat) deliberately 
insulted the flag and soldiers could not brook that The motion was lost. 

As a protest against the conditions prevailing in the Calcutta Corporation, parti¬ 
cularly in the matter of Muslim appointment, and for stressing on the necessity op 
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annointment of a Committee to enquire into the affairs of the Calcutta Corporation, 
Mr; H. S. Suhrawardy moved that the demand of Rs. 64,000 under tiie head— 
Ministers—Pay of Minister for Local Self-government-^e reduced by Ks. 100. 

Mr. P. N. Guha expressed surprise that Mr. H. S. Surhawardy, tiie Swarajist 
leader and the first Muslim Deputy Mayor should come with folded hands and- 
bended knees before the Government praying humbly to interfere -in the affairs of 
the Corporation of Caloutta. The administration of the body may or may not have 
been conduoted on right lines but the Government had little justification to interfere 
into the matter, 

Mr. Snrhawardy’s motion was lost without division and the House adjourned. 


19th. MARCH The Hon’ble Sir Robert Reid, Home Member, deolared that the 
Government of Bengal did not contemplate at present a genera! release of detenus. 
It would be an unwise step, said Sir Robert, and the Government would not be doing 
its duty to the province if they did so. , 

The Council acceded to the demand of Rs. 73,40,000 for expenditure under me 
head Administration of Justice. The House rose when the demand for grant for 
Jails and Convict Settlements was being considered. 


20th. MARCH The Council sanctioned to-day Rs. 42.08.000, the entire demand for 
grant for expenditure under the head—Jails and Convict Settlements. 

Moving the demand for grant under the head Police, Sir Robert Reid indicated 
the possibility of a redaction in the Police foroe of the country. The House then 
adjourned till 23rd. 


23rd. MARCHThe Council sanctioned in toto the demands made by the 
Government under the heads Police, Ports and Pilotage and Scientific departments, 
the respective amounts being Bs. 2,12,01,000 Rs. 3,60,000 and Rs. 26,000. 

After the demand for grant under the Head Education (Reserved) amounting Rs. 
10,65,000 was passed, the House took up the consideration of grant for expenditure 
for Education (Transferred). 

Budget deficit was advanced as a plea by the Education U mister, in moving for 
Rs. 1,10,47,000 Education grant for the inability of the Government to undertake a 
revision of the financial arrangements arrived at with the Caloutta University in 1932. 

The Government, however, are prepared ’to examine the question of ‘Varsity’s 
increased receipts (particularly in Fee Funds) and wonld be prepared not to stand on 
the strict terms of the financial arrangements of 1932, assured the Minister. 

Announcing revision of servioe roles to have more Muslims in the Education 
service, the Minister said that they do not intend to appoint any Mussalman, who 
is not fully qualified and competent in every way. 

The Minister announced that a system of college extension lectures with a view 
to improve the work of mufussil colleges would be introduced from next year, and 
the Government wished to introduce a soheme of adult education in villages through 
tliesub-inspeotorate staff. 

The Rs. 2 lakh Rural Development Grant has enabled Government to organise 
libraries in 108 villages, 86 play-grounds in villages and play-grounds with sporting 
requisites in 151 schools and & agricultural farms attached to schools. 

The eventual aim of his Department'said the Minister, was to secure the establish¬ 
ment of & good H. E. Bohool for girls at each distriot headquarters and of a good M. E. 
School for girls in each sub-divisional headquarters. A Board of "Women’s Ednoation 
will be appointed in the coming financial year to advise Government on its future 
policy. Necessary fund has been hndgettea and appointment of a speoial officer is 
also contemplated. 

24th. MARCH :—Allegations against the University of Caloutta that disregard of 
Muslim feedings and sentiments were shown by that body in the preparation of text 
books provided a subject for an animated ana protraotea debate in the Counoil to-day. 
The entire demand amounting to Rs. 1,10,47,000 was acceded to by the House. 

The House rose when the demand for grant under the head “Medical” was being 
considered. 


MARCHThe Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Minister for Local 
ben-Uovernment, pointed out that the menace to Calcutta from Anopheles Ludlowi 
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had not disappeared and uttered a warning to the looal bodies concerned that if they 
did not agree to make contributions towards the controlling measures it might be 
found necessary for the safety of Calcutta for _ the Government to undertake legisla¬ 
tion for compelling them to make such oontlibutionB. . 

The Council sanctioned the demands for grant under the heads Publio Health and 
Agriculture and then adjourned. 

26th. MA RCH The Council concluded to-day the consideration of grants for the 
year 1936-37. ... , , . 

It sanctioned the entire demand for grants for expenditure under the heads 
Industries, Miscellaneous Departments, Civil Works, Famine relief, Superannuation 
allowances and Pensions and Continued value of pensions not charged to revenue, 
Stationery and Printing and Depreciation (Reserved) for Government _ presses, 
Miscellaneous, Loans and advances and Expenditure in England, the respective sums 
granted being Rs. 13,87,000, Rs. 4,19,000, Rs. 95,76,000, Rs. Rs. 2.000,00 Rs. 82,33,000, 
Rs. 19,40,000, Rs. 18,53,000, Rs. 20,05,000 and Rs. 7,50,000. The Council then adjourned. 

27th. MARCH :—The Council sanctioned supplementary grants for 1935-36 of 
Rs. 35.000, Rs. 1,40,000 and Rs. 3,10,000 demanded under the respective heads Ports 
and Pilotage, Famine Relief and Loans and Advances. 

Bengal Non-Aqricglt. Lands Assess. Bill 


The Hon’ble Sir Brojendralal Mi tier introduced the Bengal Non-agrioultural 
Lauds Assessment Bill, 1936 which was designed to provide for the adequate assess¬ 
ment of land revenue or rout of certain lands not used for agricultural purposes. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee, consisting of fourteen members, 
with instructions to submit their report as soon as possible. 

In explaining the aims and objects of the measure, Sir Brojendra observed that 
though the Bengal Regulation VII of 1822 gave sufficient authority for the settle¬ 
ment of revenue, the Regulation did not specifically distinguish between agricultural 
lands and non-agrioultural lands. Furthermore, the Regulation contemplated the 
adjustment of relationship between landlord and tenant at-the time of settlement of 
the revenue with the object of equalising the pnblio hardens. 

Under the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, the speaker proceeded, though settlement- 
of fair rent was provided for in agricultural lands, non-agrioultural lands were specir 
fically excluded from the operation of the seotions dealing with settlement of fais 
rent. It had been found with the growth of towns that lands originally leased a 
agricultural holdings had wholly or partly ceased to be used for agricultural purposes. 
In order to secure the proper revenue on such lands without interfering with con¬ 
tracts made between parties, which, - in so far as the rent was concerned, could not 
legally extend beyond tho terms of the settlement made by the Government, it was 
desirable to make dear provisions for the assessment of revenue on suoh lands and 
to make suoh assessments legally binding on the Government’s direct tenants either 
in a Government estate or in an estate held l i£h as’ on account of recusancy of the 
proprietors. There had been numerons oases, where, on account of failure of the 
tenant to agree under the law of contract to the terms offered by the Government, 
costly litigation had ensued with the ejectment of the tenant as the ultimate result 
It was intended, conoluded Sir Brojendra, that tins Bill should provide a means of 
securing the proper assessment on such lands without undue interference with the 
liberty of contract 


Bengal Local Selt-Govt. Amend. Bill 

30th. MARCH The Council referred to a Select Committee the Bengal Looal 
Self-Government (Amendment) Bill introduced by the Hon’ble Sir Bejou Protad Singh 
Boy , Minister for Local Self-Government v 

In the statement of objects and reasons of the Looal Self-Government (Amendment) 
Bill it was laid down, that with the gradual establishment of union boards over the 
greater part of the province it has for some time been felt that looal boards in their 
present form and with their present powers are more or less a superfluity. Under 
the Bengal Local Self-Government Aot of 1885 looal boards have no corporate exis¬ 
tence, but only derive their powers and duties as agents of the district board. The 
question of the abolition of the local boards has been under the consideration of 
Government from tune to time since 1922. • 
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The present Bill whioh lias been framed after a careful _ consideration of the views 
of the local offioers aud ohairmen of district boards provides that the Local Govern-- 
dent may with the consent of the district board concerned abolish the local board 
in any area within the district. It is proposed that where a local board has been 
abolished the members of district boards trom that area should be elected by per- 
sons having qualifications similar to those of union board electors. under section 7 
of the Bengal village Self-Government Aot, 1919, who may have their names enrolled 
on the eleotoTal roll of the distriot. It is also proposed that in areas where local 
boards have been abolished persons qualified to vote at a district board eleotion snail 
be eligible to stand as- candidates for election as members of distriot boards. _ 

As the adoption of the system of direot eleotion will involve a substantial increase 
in the cost of election to aistriot boards, it is proposed to extend the term of omoe 
of members of distriot boards from four to five years. 

"When a local Board has been abolished in lany area, all its powers mid dudes 
inoluding powers of supervision and control over union boards conferred by the 
Bengal village Self-Government Act, 1919, wil be taken over and exercised or per¬ 
formed by the distriot boards. 

The amendments proposed to be made in the Bengal Village Self-Government Aot, 
1919, are consequential on those in the Bengal Looal Self-Government Aot of 1885. 

In moving that the bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of seventeen 
members and to submit their report as soon as possible ,*,Sir Bijoy said that the 
question of abolition of looal boards had been pending before the Government mid. 
the public sinoe 1922. The Ministry of Sir Sorendranath Banerjee considered this 
question but did not oome to any final oonolnsion. Since then the matter was 
referred on several oooasions to the divisional commissioners, distriot offioers and 
chairmen of distriot boards. Majority of them supported abolition but as regards the 
method of eleotion there were considerable divergence of opinion. Government had 
carefully weighed the arguments both for and against the proposal and considered 
their advantages and disadvantages and had come to the conclusion that the local 
boards had outlived their utility. 

JUaulvi-Abul Quasem moved by way of amendment that the bill be oiroulated 
for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon before 25th. June. In moving the 
amendment Moulvi Abul Quasem said the Local Boards had existed in Bengal sinoe 
1885. And during their existence they had served a definite purpose. The statement 
of the Hon'ble Minister that there was a strong public opinion in favour of the 
abolition of these institutions was, in the opinion of the speaker, not perfeotly correct. 
Publio opinion was not in favour of their abolition. Higher Government officials and 
ohairmen of the District Boards had been consulted ou the question of the abolition 
of the local boards but. Moulvi Abul Quasem submitted, that the chairmen had only 
given out their individual opiuiou and not the opinion of the Boards which they 
aid represent The raison desire of the abolition of the looal boards, the speaker 
prooeeded, was the establishment of Union Boards throughout the province. But Union 
Boards had not yet been established in all parts of Bengal. £o if it was a fact then 
the time for the abolition had not yet arrived. 

Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta, speaking in support of the motion, observed that something 
of the nature of reform should have been undertaken long ago. At present the local 
boards, he admitted, were not serving any useful purpose not because they were 
incapable but because their resouroes were limited and completely at the mercy of 
the District Boards. The right way of tackling the problem according to Dr. Sen 
Gupta was to constitute in bigger districts the looal boards as the only instrument 
of local Self-Government And in the case of smaller districts the existence of one 
local board with requisite resouroes and authority would obviate the necessity for 
the existence of a District Board. 

Replying to the debate Sir Bijou Prosad said that the question of the abolition 
of local boards had been before the publio since 1922. Distriot Boards and local 
boards had been consulted. The ohairmen of the Distriot Boards who met at the 
conference considered the local boards an absolute superfluity. During the last two 
years the Minister had met _ representatives of rural areas ana of Union Boards and 
they had expressed their opinion in favour of the abolition of Local Boards which 
were serving no useful purpose. 

The amendment when pressed to division was declared lost by 53 to 12 votes. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Conncil 

Budget Session—Bombay—17th. February to 20th. March ’36 

Tho Budget Session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced in Bombay on 
the 17th. February 1936 and adjourned after passing the following resolution touch¬ 
ing the death of King George V : 

“This Counoil places on record its great sorrow on the death of King George, 
Emperor of India, and its deep and slnoere sympathy with King Edward VIU, Emper¬ 
or of India and Her gracious Majesty Queen Mary in their great loss and do tender 
His Majesty loyal homage.” 

Sir Robert Belli Leader of the House, moved the above resolution and leaders of 
the various groups and the President associated themselves with the sentiments ex¬ 
pressed in the resolution. The House passed the resolution, all standing. 

Cotton Ginning Pbot. Act Amend. Bill 

17ih. FEBRUARY:—The Conncil to-day passed the thir d reading of the Bill 
amending the Cotton Ginning Provisions Aot of 1925. _ , 

A meeting of the Ginners Association held at Hyderabad, Sind, on the 16th. Feb. to 
consider the Ootton Ginning and Pressing Bill passed a resolution deciding not to enter 
into any contract for tho now orop kapas. Tho oontr&cts are usually entered, into to 
examine sowings which have already started. The mee ting was of opinion that the 
competent body to legislate on the subject was the Bind Legislative Assembly which 
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was to coma into being shortly. The recommendations of the Select Committee,.!.ac¬ 
cording to the views of the meeting, were more reactionary and oraated greater*' 
handicaps from the point of view of ginners. *' . 

Gambling Act Amend. Bill y 

19th. FEBRUARY'The Council to-day passed the second and thijrd readings of 
the Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Aot of 1887, as* recommended 
by the Beleot Committee. Mr. Saklatwala, Bombay Millowner' representative, moved 
An amendment, seeking to restrict the powers of the police. The amendment was sup¬ 
ported by some Members. The mover of the amendment, however, withdrew the same 
on the assurance by the Home Member that the powers given by the Aot will be used 
only for the purpose of prevention of gambling and would not be misused. 

Dr. Police Act Amend. Bill ‘ 

20th. FEBRUARY The Council to-day passed the third reading of - the Bill to 
amend the Bombay District Police Aot 1890, whioh empowers the District Magistrate of 
Ahmedabad to extern persons not born within Ahmedabad municipal limits,* and .who 
have been convicted more than twioe of offences punishable under the Indiau 1 -Penal 
Code Sections 12, 16 and 17. % 

* Borstal School Amend. Bill * f * *Y 

The Counoil also passed the Bill to amend the Bombay Borstal School Set, 1929, 
which empowers the Government to detain offenders in other Pro virtues Mo _ Borstal 
Schools or the Bombay Presidency and send Borstal inmates from this Province .to 
schools elsewhere. . **' ' O 

Cotton Ginning A Pressing Factories Act 

2 let. FEBRUARYThe Council passed the third reading of the Bill to amend 
the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Aot The objeot of the Bill was to stop cer¬ 
tain malpractices in the cotton trade, he., adulterating cotton, watering of cotton, etc. ■ 

Dr. Police Aot Amend. Bill 

The Council nest passed the third reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Dis¬ 
trict Police Act of 1890. 


Borstal School Amend. Bill 

The Counoil also passed a Bill to amend the Bombay Borstal Schools Act of ‘1929,’ 
and then adjourned. 


The Governor’s Address 

24th. FEBRUARYHis Excellency the Governor 


z«n. rtDRUAM ms excellency tne uovemor of Bombay addressed 'the 
Council to-day. In the course of his address, the Governor referred to the sad demise 
of King George and the separation of Sind. He said :— 

‘As you know, Parliament has requested His Majesty to pass an Order b Counoil 
under which Sind will be separated from Bombay b a few weeks’ time. In order 
that be necessary arrangements may be completed and be b working order by the 
tune that the reformed Provboial Constitution is btrodueed, and b order that the 
new province may become an . autonomous province simultaneously with all other 
Governors Province in India, it is proposed that an bterim separate provinoial 
administration should be set up m Sind (faring be interval between its separation from 
this Presidency and the inauguration 0 f be new Provboial Constitution. The Order 
m Counoil under Sechon 289 (2) of be Government of India Aot 1935, giving an 
outline of the form of Government daring be period of transition has been published 
already, and, if it receives be royal Assent b be near future, Sind will become n 
Governors Province on be 1st April, 1936. I am aware that bis draft haL evoked 
criticisms in be publio and in bo Press bob b Sind and b be Presidency; Drodw 

Lt m „ 8a T y °?w .L 0t expect T ® V9 - a , re P ] 7 to .^9 critioisms. I may, however 
tell you this, that there seems to be considerable misapprehension as to tne scodo 

S» A • r ^r a ?£ 0, V aa f a3 1 M VB ! 8tated ■>»«!*& » » a means to an end aK 
the end itself. Its object is merely to prepare Sind for Provboial Autonomy ■ 
inis wiU, therefore, be be last session of this House at whioh the hnnmiMH. 

r m ^ re ^ n ?^ d ^ ato ^ an 1, I ^ iti8 on ly Peeper that I stoddbtatJS 
opportauiy of bidding bem fareweU. From me and my Government bere is no- 
tWngbut good wishes for be new Sind and its people. The connection of 8bd with 
ba Presidency of Bombay dates from 1843, and albough be official relationship?^ 
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the r Presidency proper with Sind may cease, memories of their 16ng historic connec¬ 
tion wilt not^fade. For my part I assured you, the representatives of Sind in this 
House, in my last year’s address to this House, and I assure you again to-day, that 
I will always continue to take the same interest in the welfare of the new province 
as at present.”^/ ' 4 

The Governor then mode a survey of the progress of the Presidency during the 
past year, which, he noted with satisfaction, was on the whole free from disturbances 
due to communal feeling. “With the one exception of the outbreak in Karachi over 
the funeral o,f a condemned murderer, the great commnnities have lived in compa- 
-rative peace and orderliness, and I hope that the spirit of mutual tolerance will con¬ 
tinue and grow stronger.” 

, Dealing with the coming year, His Excellency said: “As regards the general 
effect of the separation of Sind on the financial position of the Presidency, it cannot 
be denied that separation will bring a welcome easing of Bombay’s financial position. 
This matter will be dealt with in detail by the honourable Finance Member. It will, 
however, not be out of place if I refer briefly to the betterment resulting from the 
separation of its utilisation. A year ago a budget was placed before you which had , 
a true revenue deficit of 29 lakhs. From the White Book dealing with the Presi¬ 
dency’s financial position in the current year, it will be seen that the revised 
estimates show an aotual deficit of Rs. 53 lakhs after removing extraordinary item£ 
of revenue and expenditure. The benefits arising from the separation of Sind and 
the favourable conversion, last November, of the Development Loan, will, after 
'clearing the recurrent revenue deficit, leave a margin of 45 lakhs which has been 
utilised on the items specified in the Introductory Note to the Budget Blue Book.. 

“Among these items the first is the cost of the Motor Vehicles Tax Bill which 
this House passed at its last session. This valuable measure, whioh I was very 
glad to see placed permanently, upon the Statute Boob, will remove an important 
handicap upon the development of long distance motor transport by the abolition of 
all tolls except Munioipal tolls and it will present a considerable benefit to agricul¬ 
turists by the abolition of all Provincial and District Local Board tolls upon bullock 
carts. Both of these measures should bring to the primary producer, a larger share, 
of the prices at which his goods are ultimately sold. The Act has thrown a perma¬ 
nent burden upon the Provincial revenues of Rs. 9 lakhs due to the abolition of 
tolls on'bullock oarts and a temporary burden for one year of Es. 6 lakhs in rebates 
- of -the new taxation admissible in respect of carts of which the registrations would 
otherwise have remained in force for some months of the next year. 

“Next in importance comes the additional educational provision of Rs. 7 lakhs. 

• In the retrenchment campaigns of 1931 and 1932, Government were compelled to 
reduce the grants to local bodies for primary education. Rs. 6 and a half lakhs 
were restored in 1933-34, and Government are glad tp be in a position to make 
additional provision for primary and secondary education in next year s budget 
. amounting to a farther Rs. 6 and a half lakhs, together with a grant of half a lakh 
for the Indian Women’s University. This grant is to the Shrimati Nathibai Damo'lar 
Thaokersv Indian Women’s University, towards the pnrohase of a plot of land on 
Queen’s Road in Bombay. The plot of land which is required for the construction of 
a building for the college* l aud offices of the University is the property of • the 
Government of India, who have been requested to sell it to the University at - a 
concession rate. In view of the great public importance both from the political ana t 
sooial point of view of farthering the cause of women’s education in this country, 
"my Government have deoided to ask you to give a grant-in-aid towards the purchase 
v of the plot equal to one-third of the oost snbjeot to a maximum of Rs. 5U,UUU ana - 
'-have requested the Government of India to make a similar grant , __ 

„ “There is one other item in the Educational Budget to whioh I would draw 
particular attention, and that is the provision of half a lakh for the. vocations 
training of middle class unemployed. Government are" fully alive to the importance 
of this question and are now proposing to embark on a further step in connection 
therewith. Government will do what it can to solve this almost insoluble problem, 
though I feel that its full solution must rest largely with those who direct the 
higher education of this Presidency, particularly the University authorities, oombinea 
with the re-orientation of sooial thought and customs which will widen the field of 
V? w h'°h educated young men will devote themselves. ■ 

,v- q “ Members may have been disappointed that we have been able to place before 
th .° Bombay Budget and not the Budget of Separated Sind. This is 
stable result of the Constitutional position* which is that, if separation 
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plaoe from April 1 next, the provincial revenues of 1936-37 with which this House 
will be conoerned will be those of Bombay excluding Sind, and it would bo unconsti¬ 
tutional for it now to pass votes authorising expenditure in the noxt year from 
revenues which are likely then to be the revenues of another province. There are, 
however, various legislative measures before the House whioh will be of great 
importance to Sind even after separation. We hope, therefore, that .honourable 
members from Sind, will play their full part in this, whioh*is likely to be their 
last session as memoers of the Bombay joint family. t ' 

“Honourable Members will see that next year's Badget has been framed on the 
assumption that they will agree to extend the life of the present Finance Aot. I ■- 
should like to make it clear to the House that the passing of this measure is of 
vital importance to the Presidency’s finances. I shall not attempt to make any sug-. 
gestion as to which provisions it will be neoessary to omit or curtail if the Finance 
Act is not passed, beyond indicating that, whatever heads Government agree to out, 
the outs will certainly be unpopular. I feel confident that this contingency will not 
arise. This Presidency, despite the handioap of the inequitable settlement of 1929, 
has done its best to pursue the path of sound finance. Despite the difficulties whioh 
followed from that unsound settlement which were much increased by (be slump 
-in prices, it has aocepted the hardships which have been required to balance its 
budget. At the present time a financial enquiry is in progress, from whioh we hope 
that a more equitable settlement will emerge. I and my Government feel that, in 
view of the determination which Bombay has shown in the past to balance its bud¬ 
get, they have a strong oase to present Renewal of the Finanoe Aot in tbis session 
is not only necessary if the Presidency’s finances are to continue on sound lines, but 
it is an important part of the oase which! and my Government are pressing at the present 
time. We have every confidence that every party in this House will realise the importance 
of fall co-operation at this junoture. At tne same time while counting upon your snp- 
port in this matter. I do not desire to raise false hopes. _ You are aware that the 
new reforms, combined with the separation of Burma. Orissa and Sind, will impose 
fresh hardens upon the Central revenues, so that white we hope that tho'uew set¬ 
tlement will be very much fairer to Bombay than that of 1926, it iB wise only to 
expect that the benefit will aoorne gradually and in the coarse of time. We nope 
for some benefit in the immediate tntore, bat it should not be assumed,that the 
immediate benefit will be large. - * 

“I do not propose to speak to-day about the oomtng Toforms as they "affeot'the 
Presidency proper as I will be addressing you again before their introduction. I 
will oontent myself with saying that aotive preparations are being made to ensure 
that we in this Presidency are 'ready for this great change when the moment oomes.’ 

Financial Statement fob 1936-37 . *! 

After the Governor’s speech, the Finance Member, Mr. Cooper, introduced the Badget 
In the coarse of his speech, he dwelt on the injustice done to the Province by the Mestoa, 
Financial Settlement and the Government of Bombay had made a strong plea to the 
Otto Niemeyer Committa to acoord equitable treatment to Bombay by revision of 
the Meston settlement 

The Budget estimates for the year 1936-37 disclose a small .surplus of Rs. 41,000. 
The revenue receipts for the year 1936-37, according to estimates are Re. 12,03,58,000. 
Expenditure debitable to revenue is . Rs. 12,03,17.00), leaving a surplus balance of 
Rs. 41.000. Bombay will be better off on account of the separation ol Sind by 
Rs. 76 lakhs. The betterment from conversion of the Development Loan will be Re. 22 
lakhs, and the revenue deficit of the enrrent year Rs. 53,00,000. , 

Mr. C. ft. Freke , the Finanoe Secretary to the Government of Bombay, in the 
coarse of an introductory note exploding the Badget proposals and estimates, says :— 

The Bombay Badget for 1936-37 has been framed provisionally on the assumption 
that the proposals of His Majesty’s Government in the Draft Government of India 
(Constitution of Sind) Order 1936 now under consideration by Parliament -will be* 
approved and will take effect from the 1st April 1936. If that order does not reoeiye 
approval, or if it is approved with amendments which have financial implication in 
relation to the Bombay Presidency, it will become necessary to submit supplementary 
badget proposals in the light of the Parliamentary decision. 

The accounts figures ot 1934-35 and the Budget estimates of the year are for the 
Bombay Presidency including Sind, and there are no official figures for the separate 
areas of Bombay excluding Sind. Careful analysis of the figures has been made and 
the expenditure of Bombay (excluding Sind) in ( 1934-35 and 1935-36, as accurately as 
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it oan bo ascertained, has been shown under 'all heads excepting the debt heads, 
Which are dealt with in the next paragraph. 

The financial provisions for the separation of Sind from the Presidenoy of 
Bombay are stated in the second schedule to the Draft Order-in-Counoil, which has 
been published in the Press. It may be convenient if its main provisions are 
briefly summarised. All permanent assets will be the property of the provinoe in 
which they are situated and outstanding debt linked with the assets will pass with 
them. Bombay Development debt will remain with Bombay. Barrage debt will pass 
‘to Sind, save that the debt of Nasirabad Section will be taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and debt borrowed for pensionary charges will be divided between 
the areas on the same basis as other pensionary liabilities, which is that the liability 
for pensions earned before the date of separation and for loan moneys applied to 
’ jneet pensionary oharges, inclnding pension commutations, will be divided in the 
•proportions in whioh the revenues of the Bombay Presidenoy inoluding Sind have 
been collected in the two areas. The adjustment will throw an additional burden 
of-3 lakhs on next year’s Bombay budget, as 34 lakhs of barrage borrowings for 
pensionary oharges will remain with Bombay. Outstanding debt whioh is not con¬ 
nected with permanent assets will be similarly allocated. The reason for allocation 
on this basis is that pensionary oharges and unallocated debt are at present the- 
joiut responsibility of the Presidenoy inoluding Sind, their annual costs are a burden 
upon the two areas in proportion to the revenues whioh are collected' in those areas, 
•Accordingly these responsibilities have been divided in the revenue ratio which, 
from an analysis of revenues over the ten years 1922-23 to 1931-32 has been 
ascertained to be 15 per oent collected in Sina and 85 per cent oolleoted in the 
Bombay Presidenoy excluding Sind. The balanoe in the Famine Belief Fund will be 
divided on the same basis. The outstanding credit of the provisional loans and 
Advance Account will pass to the areas in which the borrowers reside, together with 

• equal 'amounts of debt to the Government of India outstanding against that account. 
Loans Bavings will _ be allocated aocording to the purposes for whioh they were 
borrowed. Substantial quantities of unissued stores of any olass will be divided in 
proportion "to the indents of the two years over the past three years. The balanoe 
at credit, of the Road Development Fund will be divided in suoh a way that, after 
taking acaount of expenditure in the two areas, Sind will receive one-quarter of the 
■total,' oredits received by the Presidenoy up to the time of separation. 

Tlje closing balanoe of the Presidenoy, inoluding Sind, at the end of the onrrent 

* year has been estimated at Bs. 1,51.70 lakhs. The opening balance of Bombay 
(exolading Sind) is estimated at Rs. 69,91 lakhs. The revenue budget estimates of 
Bombay for -next year are as follows : revenue receipts Rs. 12,03,58 lakhs ; expendi¬ 
ture debitable, to revenue Rs. 12,03,17 lakhs; leaving a revenue surplus of Rs. 0,41 
lakhs. These estimates take aocount of the renewal of the Finanoe Act, 1932, of 
which it is estimated that the revenue in Bombay, excluding Sind) amounts to about 

. Rs- 25 lakhs. ’ 

- The betterment to Bombay from Sind separation was estimated in the Irving- 
Harris report at 97 lakhs, on the basis of the figures of the three years 1927-28 
. te 1929-3Q and by the Sind Conference of 1932 at 79 lakhs. Part of the Irving- 
fiarris^ estimate has been absorbed by the subsequent fall in revenne .receipts. A 
recent analysis of the figures of 1935-36 indioates that the deficit of the sub-province 
of Sind in the current year is about Rs. 85 lakhs of whioh Rs. 9 lakhs of expendi¬ 
ture of Sind canals was finanoed from the Famine Fond excess, a source whioh will 
no longer''be available. As on April 1, 1936 the fund will stand at its statutory 
minimum of Rs. 63 lakhs and there are no appreciable farther recoveries expected 
or past famine expenditure. The betterment available from Sind separation may 
therefore be estimated at about Rs. 76 lakhs to whioh may be added Rs. 22 lakhB 
betterment from the development loan conversion. On the other hand, as has been 
shown in the introductory note to the White Book on the current year’s revised 
estimates, the true revenue deficit of the onrrent year amounts to Rs. 53 lakhs. 
Rs. 3 lakhs of increased receipts in. 1936-37 under the principal heads of revenue 
aro balanced by three lakhs made up of two items which were utilised in 1935-36 
. anu which will not be available in 1936-37, namely, two lakhs of famine fund exoess 
ana one lakh saving from the pay out for one month. • - 

General Discussion or Budget 

( FEBRUARY The Council discussed to-day the Budget propossls. Mr. if. H. 

axaar (jv&raoni) moved an adjournment of the House to disouss a matter of urgent 
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publio importance, namely, “the conduct of Government in not supplying fmembers 
copies of, and present to the Council, the budget estimates for Sind for 1936-37, in¬ 
volving many new items of expenditure and changes of far-reaohing* character, and 
thus depriving the Council of its legal and constitutional right to discuss the Budget 
proposals and the new changes sought to be introduced." 

Mr. Qazdar pointed out that there was no legal difficulty in allowing the present 
Council to discuss the Sind Budget proposals and the Government by not giving an 
opportunity to the Council to discuss the Budget proposals had deprived the House 
and its members of their right. He saw no ground, despite the Orders-in-Council 
issued by British Parliament on whioh Government could deprive the House of its 
right to discuss and pass Budget proposals. Government’s failure to enable them to 
disouss the Budget proposals was all the more regrettable, because when Sind was 
separated, there would be only an Advisory Council, whioh had no power to vote on; 
the proposals. He had an apprehension that separated Sind would have a top-heavy 
administration and members of the Advisory Council would be helpless. 

Several other members joined Mr. Gazdar in criticising and condemning the Govern¬ 
ment’s failure to discuss Sind Budget proposals. _ k 

The Home Member , who was the last speaker of the day, maintained that the 
Bombay Government had no reason to bring the Budgets of the two Provinces, and as 
far as Sind was concerned, whatever the Bombay Government might do, the^ were 
not bound to abide by those conditions. The motion was thus talked out. 

During the general disoussion of the Budget members launched a general attack on 
Government's failure to reduce taxation. > . , 


26th. FEBRUARY The Counoil devoted the whole day to the general discussion 
of the budget proposals. Members generally congratulated the Bombay Government and 
its Finance Member on the bold stand they had taken in the matter of demand for 
revision of the Meston Settlement, whioh had done immense harm to the Presidency’s 
finances. They, however, pointed oat that commercial and industrial interests should 
have been consulted by the Government before they submitted their memorandum to, 
the Niemeyer Committee. Mr. Angadi strongly oriticised the Government's.educational' 
policy and urged that more money should be spent on primary eduoation. * , - 

29th. FEBRUARY 1 —The Council passed to-day the third reading of the Bill to amend 
the Bombay Finance Act, 1932. An- amendment suggesting reduction of levy of electri-. 
city duty from six pies to three pies, was thrown oat after heated debate. The. Council 
also concluded general dissoossion on the budget. ' .- ,r, •’ 

Votiko os Budget Demands ’ 

"V •, * ' 

4th. MARCH The Council to-day after a heated debate, threw out a out motion 
of Rs. 1,000 moved by Mr. Archekar regarding the grants to Local Boards for pri-' 
mary education by 53 to 19 votes. . , ' 

In the coarse of tho debate members complained of the frequent transfer of 
teachere under Local Boards and oritioised the injection of the poison of oonummalism' 
in the administration of 8ohool Boards. They demanded the restoration of the cut 
in the salary of primary school teachers. 

Replying to the debate, Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambli , Minister for Education, 
pointed out that the grant of Rs. 6 lakhs for the current year for primary edncation 
would reduoe the out to less than eight per cent. 

Debate was also raised on the question of registration of medical practitioner* 
with the Bombay Medical Council, when Sir R. D. Bell , Home Member, made a 
demand for grant of Rs. 10,000 under “Medical Reserved.” 

Dr. M. D. Gilder stressed the need to raise the minimum qualifications for licentiate 
candidates as in other Provinces. 

Dr. Vad (Bombay University} complained that those who were not citizens com- , 
peted with Indian medical practitioners, while Indians were not allowed to practise • 
in foreign countries. Thus them was no reciprocity. 

The Home Member , in reply, stated that in Great Britain there were 1200 Indians. 
practising. As to the- question of prohibiting unregistered practitioners, he said that 
the issue was a large one and even in Great Britain, it had not bee o' sloved fully. 

The out motion was withdrawn. 

Members oriticised the Government of Bombay for surrendering the right of 
appointing the Surgeon-General, in reply to which Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto, 
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S ointed out that the Government did not surrender the right, but it was taken away, by 
10 Secretary of State and the Bombay Government has already protested without avail. 

' 11 ili. MARCH ‘The Administration of Pnblio Health department was subjected 

t'o> criticism by non-official Members of the Counoil to-day. Dr. Qilder asked why 
there should oe two members of the Indian Medical Service in the Halfkins Institute 
instead of one Member only as agreed to by the Secretary of State for India.' He 
' wanted different varieties of vaccines should be manufactured there and supplied 
free to local bodies to oombat- epidemics instead of looking forward to the London 
institute of Tropical Medicine and Germany for guidance. 

Mr.'S". H. Kripalani, Secretary on behalf of the Government said that the 
Government was contemplating vaooines. Regarding the appointment of two I. M. S. 
men in the institute he said that according to the Devolution Roles, Benior L M. 8. 
men must be provided somewhere and therefore the Government neoessarily provided 
for this inoum bent 
» * 

* 

I3th. MARCH f—The fact that no soheme to relieve unemployment amongst the 
• educated middle class has been evolved by the Government was subjected to severe * 
• oritioism by non-official members in the Counoil to-day. 

Mr. L. R. Tairsee (Indian Merchants’ Chamber), urged Government to study how’ 
other Governments had taokled the unemployment problem. At present Government 
appeared too shy even to approach the problem. 

Mr-. S. B: Prater, a nominated non-ouioial, stressed the need of the Government^ 
for the establishment of an .Employment Bureau. He asked the Government, toi 
oloselv study the Sapru Committee report on unemployment, whioh clearly shows 
that Provincial Governments can do a lot to relieve unemployment. The growing, 
unemployment amongst the educated-middle classes was a positive danger, since "it 
fertilised the field for communism. The Government's measure against oommunism 
had little effect so long as unemployment was allowed to continue. He urged the 
Government to grant loans for small industries. 

* * 

a i i 

« left. MARCH :—The Government were criticized by non-official members in the 
'Counotl to-day for lending their support to the proviso penalising lightning strikes 
. in the ’Wages Payment Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly. The debate arose over 
a out motion on a grant demanded by the Government. 

■ . Syid tMunawar criticised the Government’s failure to relieve' distress among 
industrial workers. While -the land mortgage banks were established to relieve 
^ indebtedness in the rural areas, he said, nothing had been done for the industrial worker. 

-. Mr.’ R. R. Bahhale accused the Government of having been instrumental 
'in-passing Sir Homi Mody’s amendment in the Assembly which penalised lightning 
• strikes*, but he complained that the amendment did not deal with lightning look-oats 
by employers. Sir Homy. Mody’s amendment, whioh could not have been passed but 
for the Bombay Government’s pressure,- was based on a wrong analogy, namely, 
*what was good for Bombay was good for the whole of India. There was no element 
-of reciprocity in the proviso, ana though . it , was supposed to deal with lightning 
strikes only it dealt- with alt strikes. The speaker expressed satisfaction at the wort 
done by the Labour Office, which had published two important reports lately on the 
condition of work in printing presses and work in hotels. His grievance was the 
absenoe of machinery to deal with major issues, suoh as wage oats, the payment of 
wages, eto. 

, The Home Member, justifying the Bombay Government’s action, said the proviso 
would prevent workmen from going on lightning strikes unnecessarily and without 
previous notice and a reasonable cause. As the result of the Fawoett Committee’s 
, recommendation there was a standing order that the wages of those who stopped 
*■ T^out giving a fortnight’s notice and without sufficient cause was to be 

deducted at the discretion of the head of the department concerned. In the amend- 
-meat there was nothing new. The speaker assured the House that the Government 
would see that this proviso was not harshly used. 

Farewell to Stn'D Members - 
* 

^w**9** ;;I m P en ding changes in * India’s constitution were referred to in 

tne Lounoil to-day when a non-official resolution bidding- farewell to members from 
^oina was passed. Mr. O. S. Qangoli (Kanara District) moved that ^ “this Council, in 
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bidding farewell to members from Sind on the oooasion of the oroation of the Province 
of Sind, places on record its regret at the termination of a long and harmonious 
association with them, its good wishes for the future happiness and prosperity of the 
new Provinoe and its appreciation of the valuable servioes rendered to the Presidency 
of Bombay by Sir Ohulam Hussain Hidayatullah and Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
during their tenures of office." Mr. Oangoli said that what struck-him about the 
Sind Group was the * united front they always presented in the House. He paid a 
tribute to Mr. H. E. Kripalani who will occupy 'the offioe of Chief Secretary in the ■ 
new Province. The greatest difficulty in Indian administration, said Mr. Gangoli, was 
communalism but it could be said of Sir Shah Nawaj that there was not a tinge of 
it in his administration. He had been both responsible and responsive. -• 

Various other members supported the resolution. Sir - John Abercrombie (Bombay ,, 
Chamber of Commeroel, on behalf of the European Group, associated himself whole¬ 
heartedly with the resolution and with the remarks of the previous speaker. “Sindhi 
members,” he said, “have made an active and virile group. The House hoped that 
they would carry as kind recollections of the Bombay Council as the-latter had of 
the Sind members. The separation of Sind, he added, meant to the European Group 
the loss of one member in Mr. J. Humphrey who had represented.the Karachi,, 
Chamber of - Commerce for a considerable number of years. He had helpe d the . 
European Group very greatly by his advice. 

After several other speeohes by non-offioial members, Sir Robert Bell. I end dr'of f 
the House, in supporting the resolution said that within 12 days there would be one of 
the first two moves in a series of constitutional and administrative changes which 
are certain to go down in history as some of the greatest events of the twentieth 
century. On behalf of officials in the House he wished to endorse the remarks of 
members. Not all officials on the Treasury Benches had served in Sind. But even 
•. those'“Who had not served in Sind were aware of the faot that those who started 
service in Sind had always great affection for that Province although as they grew 
older in service they perhaps preferred to come to the Presidency proper. Sind 
was the officials’ paradise. The Sukkur Barrage was going to ohange not only the 
face of Sind but the entire problems of Sind. One aid not know what would 
»nappen to Hindus who were generally known as the majority community ha 
who would be a minority in Sind. Moslems, who were now generally regarded 
os a minority community, would be in a majority in Sind. "Which would-be theTiaj)-. * 
pier of the two communities in .Sind remained to be seen. He hoped that Sind a 
would solve the'Communal problem for the whole of India. The resolution Was 
passed with acclamation. • . . y ■ ’ 

The Shop Assbiahts Bill ' 

The Shop Assisants’ Bill was then taken up and Mr. R. R. Bakhale , tits author^ ' 
moved that it be referred to a Select Committee. . - - . ■ 

23rd. MARCH :—The Council to-day rejected by 38 votes to 30 Mr. R. R- 
Bakhale' s motion to refer his Shop Assistants’ Bill to a Select Committee, The Bill 
sought to prohibit the employment of ohildren below a certain age in shops and limit, 
the number of hours of work of shop assistants. - ■ 

. -* Sir Robert Bell, Home Member, opposing the motion said that though he accept¬ 
ed the general principle underlying the Bill, he thonght it an impracticable measure. 

He believed that nothing useful would be done by referring it to select committee 
as the Bill could not be reshaped so as to make it a workable one. Moreover, the cost . 
r- of administering the provisions of the measure would be very high. ■* 

Phestokhi to Become Mdosteb a 

The President, Sir Alt Mohammed Khan Dehlavi, announced that he proposed to 
vacate the chair at 4 p. m. as he would shortly be taking over the duties of a 
Minister. Sir Robert Bell, Leader of the House, moved a resolution placing on record 
* the Counoil’s high appreciation of the valuable services of the President Sir Robert * 
in the coarse of his speech referred to the dignity and impartiality of the Chair. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. - « 

* 

27th. MARCH The Council adopted a resolution placing on record its appre¬ 
ciation of and gratitude for the services of Lord Willmgdon first as Governor of 
Bombay and again as Viceroy. Tho resolution also wished the Viceroy and the 
Countess of Willmgdon bon voyage. The council was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—Madras—25th. February to 27th. March '36 . 

City Municipal Aor Amxnd. Bill 

The Budget session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madrid bn the 
25th. February 193S. After formal business, the Chief Minister presented a Bill to 
amend the Madras City Municipal Aot 

The Bill is modelled on the Calcutta Corporation Aot and provides for extension off 
franchise, creation of a Deputy Mayor and Aldermen, abolition of the nomination ays* a 
, tern with safeguards to secure adequate representation of the minorities and special 
interests and also confers powers on the Corporation for slam clearance and 
control of noise In the city. 

* Motor Yimous^T axatioh Bill 

The Chief Minister next introduced the bill to amend the Madras Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Aot which is designed to tax those private Motor Vehicles whioh enter this 
Presidency from outside and use the Madras roads for a short time and go acot-freo. 

The bill was referred to a Select Committee 
25 
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Financial Statement job 1936-37 

26th. FEBRUARY The Hon. Mr. <?. T. H. Bracken, Finance Member, presented 
to'day th.e Madras Government budget for 1936-37. Mr. Bracken said that so far as the 
> revised estimates fon 1935-36 were concerned, the year 1935 was a normal one, 
politically and economically. Despite improvement in .market prices the provincial 
revenues continued to lag behind the economic recovery while on the expenditure side 
the progress was normal. The net result was a deficit of 32 lakhs. 

As regards the budget estimates for 1936-37, his general attitude was one of hesi¬ 
tant hope. The grounds for this lay mainly in the improvement in commodity prices. 
He said that the debt position was satisfactory. The amount of unproductive debt 
outstanding was comparatively small. He pointed out that 1934-35 had closed with 
a BurpluB of 10.93 lakhs. The revised estimates for the current year showed a 
deficit of 31.69 lakha which after adjustment for the separation of Orissa would be 
reduced to 9.91 lakhs. In the ourrent year the expenditure and revenue would just 
balance after providing for Fart II, of the schemes chargeable to revenue. 

Before concluding, Mr. Bracken referred to the Niemeyer enquiry and said : “Our 
case rests mainly on the Bound and prudential management of our finances. We cut* 
our coat according to our cloth. We have retrenched when retrenchment was necessary. 
We have taxed when taxation became necessary. When Sir Otto Niemeyer has to assess 
what is most deserving,of the provinces, he will have to consider whether the province 
of Madras which has always pursued the path of financial rectitude and has endea¬ 
voured to balance its budget is or is not the more deserving than the province whioh 
has left its budget unbalanced and hoped for a subvention from the Centre. 

In recent years this province has sacrificed 69 lakhs in toll revenue, and 55 lakhs 
in land revenue remissions, not to mention the fifteen lakhs due to postponement of 
resettlement. These sacrifices have affected the finanoes of both the province and 
local bodies. If the concessions were to continue and to be extended, they must ex¬ 
plore alternative sources of taxation. 

The Finance Member said that in future the budget problem should be approached 
from a new angle by the new Government They must first consider what expendi¬ 
ture was Teally necessary and adjust the taxation accordingly, by either increasing 
or decreasing the taxation or substituting one tax by another as it happened in Eng¬ 
land apd as he thought would probably happen here. 

Ghnxbal Discussion op the Budget 

28th. FEBRUARY The general discussion on the Budget began to-day. Mr. T. A. 
Ramalingam Ohetty congratulated the Finanoe Member on presenting a balanced 
Budget, but complained that very large sums were being spent on capital expenditure. 
He wanted land revenue to be made permanent at a certain figure, and hoped that 
the new Council would deal with the question. ^ ^ 

Sir William: Wright, leader of the European group, also congratulated Mr. G. T. 
H. Braoken on his first, and possibly last, Budget, ft should be a matter of con- 
- siderable gratification to him that as the last official Finance Member he had been 
able to maintain a prudent policy and hand over to the new Government the Pre- 
. sidency'a finanoes in & sound condition. Referring to retrenchment, ha said that it 
must depend upon a proper standard of efficiency. 

Mr. Ualasyam Iyer (Congress) oould not congratulate the Finance Member, as the 
balanced Budget could not afford comfort to anybody exoept the Government which 
had prepared it with considerable trouble. 


29th. FEBRUARY Almost all the members who spoke to-day referred to the 
hopeless indebtedness of the ryot and asked the Government to relieve his distress. 
Mr. bxmhachala Pantulu x a member representing one of the Northern Districts, 
igiforimce’’ ° ®® vernm ®ht with supreme indifference, masterly inactivity, and profound 

, ^be Mayor of Madras stated that the finances of the province had been reduced 
to such a state that they were handing over the Province to the new Government* 
L“? P? f si ‘ l0n JV'S 0 ? 1 of bankruptcy. Regarding education, he said the Government 

literacy from the Province to the extent it should 
existing Q indimti-ies mP ^ ,ne ^ Government had done nothing to improve the 

ex-Direotor of Industries, stated? that technical education 
was kept in the background and emphasized the necessity for imparting it 
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Mr. Kolanda Reddy said that the Budget was unsatisfactory, and referred to the 
hopeless indebtedness of the-ryot. On the eve of the reforms, Government.were-mark¬ 
ing time without doing anything. « ,.. . 

2nd. MARCH Mrs. Lakshmipathi (Congress) sounded a note of warning'that 
if fhe Government failed to bring about a radical change in the policy an agrarian 
revolution and crisis would follow. 

The Revenue Member announced that in as muoh as the Einanoa Member proposed 
to have a comprehensive survey of the finances of the Presidency, the Government 
had decided not to introduce the Tobacco Bill at present. 

The Chief Minister stated that he realised that the rate of taxation on motor 
vehicles was high in the Presidency, but unless they could find an alternative source 
of revenue he could not hold out any hope of relief. ' 

This finished the Budget disoussion and the Counoil adjourned till March 11. * 

Debate os Hammond Report “ 

11th. MARCH:—The proceedings of the Council took a very lively turn to-day 
after Mr. Q. T. H. Bracken , member in oharge of reforms, nad moved that the 
report of the Indian Delimitation Committee be taken into consideration. Two polls 
were taken, both resulting in a win for tbe Government by large majorities. 

S r. Braoken at the outset regretted that the Government was unable to 

ace copies of the report in the hands of horu members as sufficient copies hod 
hot been received. Newspapers had published pretty fully the gists of the report 
and he thought the hon. members were aware of the main points to enable them 
to participate in the discussion on the recommendations of the committee. Referring 
to the report he said that with due respect to the Hammond Committee, the reasons 
given by the committee for digering with the recommendations of the local Govern¬ 
ment in the matter of single member constituencies wer& he said, unconvincing. 
He was afraid that the committee was unduly influenced by Bombay and thought 
what was good for Bombay was also good for Madras. It was not so. The .committee 
also thought that publio opinion in Madras was in favour of multi-member consti¬ 
tuencies. Mr. Bracken said tbat the Government did not attach muoh importance to 
the oommittee’B recommendations regarding University and Indian oommerce «s 
there was only one seat for each. Mr. Bracken suggested that the debate Jbe restricted 
to the main issues and votes be taken thereupon. At the eleventh hour, it was 
nnlikely that Parliament would go into questions regarding individoal seats or minor 
points. He added that in any voting the Executive Councillors and the official 
members would remain neutral. The result of the debate would be cabled to .tbe 
Seoretary of State to-day. • 1 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan moved an adjournment of the discussion on the ground 
that copies of the report were not supplied to all members. ' * 

Mr. Bracken, opposing, said that when the question of the discussion of the 
report was raised the other day, -he informed the House that it might not be 
possible to supply the Honse with copies. If the debate was adjourned he was 
afraid it would be too late. The Secretary of 8tate knew that the debate would be- 
taking place in the House to-day and was awaiting the result thereof. If the debate 
was to be of any use, it should not be postponed. 

Dr. 6'ubbaroyan and Mr. O. R. Reddx supported the adjournment motion. The 
poll resulted in the adjournment motion being lost by 65 votes against 16. Govern¬ 
ment members voting against it 

Dr. Subbaroyan moved that no voting be taken and the House should only express 
its opinion when the first of the several amendments to Mr. Bracken’s motion was 
taken up for disoussion. 

The motion was lost by 63 votes to 19. 

The discussion then centred round the question whether single or multi-member 
constituencies was most suitable for the Presidency, The opinion of the House was 
‘ divided. Several members of the Justice Party favoured the former, while members 
of the Opposition preferred multi- member constituencies. 

Mr. C. R. Reddi (Congress) considered that a multi-member constituency with 
the distributive system was best The cumulative system would accentuate the 
sub-communal feeling and would do incalculable harm to the spirit of tire Poona 
Pact He added that the vast majority of people in the presidency voted for a 
multi-member constituency as the only means of overcoming communatism. 
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* Dr. Subbaroyan felt that the committee had carefully considered the question 
regarding single-member and multi-member constituencies and came to the oonolu- 
aion that the latter was preferable. 

Mr. Bracken, winding up the debate, said that the Hammond Committee sprang 
a surprise on the looal Government by recommending mnlti-member constituencies. 
Until Mr. 0. R. Reddi analysed the view of the Congress he did not knew what 
the Congress view was on the matter. He read in the papers that Mr. Satyamurti, a 
leading member of the Congress, stood for single-member constituencies. 

The Housu carried by 63 votes to 24 the following amendment moved by Mr. 
Appadurai Ptllai (Justice): 

“The delimitation of general constituencies by the Hammond Committee is opposed 
to the terms of reference of his Majesty’s Government which lay down that the 
constituencies should generally be single-member exoept where plural or multi¬ 
member constituencies are absolutely necessary, that multi-member constituencies 
with cumulative voting will instead of diminishing or eliminating communal strife, 
aooentuate the same while single-member constituencies are best suited to achieve, 
the objeot the Committee has in view; that the proposals of the Madras delimitation 
oommittee and the local Government are best suited for working the constitution on 
a party basis in this province and for the proper beneficial functioning of provincial 
autonomy, and that to help minorities which is the objeot of the Hammond Com¬ 
mittee single non-transferable vote is preferable to cumulative vote; and that 
cumulative voting would generally lead to the spoiling of voting papers >and a 
wastage of votes and on this ground alone single non-transferable vote is preferable. 

House for Madras Legislators 

12th. MARCH -Members of the Counoil to-day were considerably exercised 
over the design of the building that will accommodate the two houses of the new 
provincial legislature. - 

Severely Dravidian, Swadeshi and Moghul were some of the suggestions made 
when the Finance Member moved a recommendatory resolution on the subject. 

Mr. 0. T. B. Bracken, at the outset, explained that temporary accommodation 
wonld be found for the two houses in the present Coonoil Chamber and the Univer- 
sitySanate Building. 

The site under consideration was on the Marina and was known as Napier 
Battery. The cost wonld approximately be Rs. 15,00,000. However, to proceed 
with tne matter immediately and to avoid undne delay, the main expenditure nece¬ 
ssary at present was for the appointment of a special architect 

Mr. C. R. Reddy, who was tor a severely Dravidian and ewndeshi design, asked 
Mr. Bracken to show “sufficient imaginative sympathy with the new forces that 
would be in oharge of the Government of the Presidency.” The design must oon- - 
form to public opinion and Dravidian art He also urged the use of Indian materials. 
Other speakers urged that the arohiteot’s post should only be advertised in India 
and desired improved accommodation for the Press, women members, eto. A Moslem 
member suggested Moghul architecture while Dr. Subbaroyan wanted the design to 
be thrown open to competition. 

Mr, Bracken said that the Government had originally thought of holding a com¬ 
petition but this wonld have involved delay. Regarding Dra’ndian architecture, he 
was not sure what was meant by it. All that he could say was that the building 
should be in keeping with neighbouring buildings and should be worthy of the new 
legislature and the presidency. The design would be placed in the library and wonld 
be accessible to members. Personally he was in sympathy with the idea of an 
oriental design, whether Dravidian or Moslem or any other. The motion was 
earned without division. 

9 

Voting on Budget Demands 

13th. MARCH:—Voting on Budget demands commenced to-day. The Oonncil 
voted the entire demand under the head 'Land Revenue.’ The out motion oritioising . 
the Government’s land revenue potiov was defeated by 48 votes to 26. The Revenue 
fnrthwrere^io'fh str0 (J ly °PP ose( I the suggestion for salary onts in order to give 

on The Council passed to-day the entire Excise demand of Rs. 

#*5’ a ma< * 6 Minister for Excise, a out motion to’oriticize the Excise policy 

ot the Government having been lost without a division. During the discussion the 
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Opposition attacked the Government for not undertaking? large measures of .prohibi¬ 
tion. It was pointed out that even when partial prohibition was being tried, measures 
adopted were not given a reasonable chance of success. . , 

The Minister in his reply said the Government had decided to-inorease fees on 
foreign liquor, which would yield an income of about two lakhs of rupees annually. 
Referring to prohibition, the Minister stated that any spectaoular innovations at this 
time would not only be out of the question but also out of place. 

The Finance 'Member, answering a question regarding the programme of elections 
under the reformed constitution said that no communication had been received as to 
the date on which the reforms would be inaugurated. He added that no deoision 
had yet been made as to when elections should take place under the new reforms. 

18th. MARCHDuring the discussion on a cut motion to rednoe the allotment of 
the demand under head ‘Legislative Bodies—Reserved’, the Finance Member in 
charge of the Reforms informed the Coonoi! to-day that it was presumed 
that (he new constitution wonld be inaugurated with effect from April 1, 1937, and 
on this basis an electoral, programme was being arranged. He thought that it was 
not possible, to hold elections before January nest and in the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment the middle.of February was not suitable for holding eleotions. Until draft 
Orders in Council, whioh the Government were expecting everyday, relating to the 
Hammond Committee’s recommendations and general eleotions were published, it was 
not possible to say more about the elections. 

The cut motion having been withdrawn, the whole demand was voted. 

19to. MARCH:—'Want of confidence in the Ministry was expressed by Mrs. 
Rukmani Lakshmipati (Congress) by means of a out motion to reduce the allotment 
of Els. 4,92500 demanded by the Chief Minister under head ‘Ministers, civil secre¬ 
tariats and miscellaneous—transferred’. The speaker contended that the present 
Council was unrepresentative and the Ministry had no justification to continue to be 
in ofiioe any longer, having lost the confidenoe of the electorate as was evidenced by 
the elections to the Assembly and local boards and the bye-elections to the Assembly 
and local boards and the by e-elections, to the local Connoil. 

The Hon'ble Raja of Bobbin , replying, refuted the various allegations made during 
the discussion. The Opposition in season and out of season demanded the ministers’ 
resignation whenever a bye-election was lost If the Congress was Berious and their 
advico was to be accepted, they Bhould implement their election pledges. The Chief 
Minister declared that it was easy to make all sorts of allegations, but the real test 
could be seen in the next elections. 

Referring to his proposed visit to England, he said that it was true that he 
had applied to the Governor on medioal advice for permission to leave the presidency 
for a snort period. So far no orders had been received from the Governor and so 
ho could not enlighten the House on the subject, however, much he might like it. 
Referring to the Reforms, he said that speaking from his experience of the adminis¬ 
tration or the transferred departments placed in his charge, he could say that how¬ 
ever defective the Reforms were, there was /in advance on the present one. The 
cut motion was lost by 65 votes to 23. 

20th. MARCH The Council voted to-day the entire demand of Rs. 2,24,99,800 under 
the head ‘secretariat and headquarters establishments, district administration and mis¬ 
cellaneous—Reserved”. The ont motions were being either rejected, or withdrawn. 

Mrs. Rukamani Lakshmipati (Congress;, -whose cut motion was rejected, 
criticising the repressive policy of toe Government, said that India to-day was 
smarting under the repressive policy followed either by the provincial Governments 
or the central Government, though not in suoh a form as existed in Bengal. The 
local Government was trying to pat down toe activities of toe Congress, an organi¬ 
sation which- was toe representative of the nation. Instead of trying to suppress 
" the Congress and tooso agitators in too oountry who were being incarcerated and 
put dowd as a danger to toe society, toe Government should try to follow a concilia¬ 
tory polioy by acceding to their legitimate demands. There should be mutual confi¬ 
dence between the Government and the governed. She condemned too Gover nme nt’s 
aotion demanding the forfeiting of securities from certain vernacular journals. 

Refening to the police, she said that instead of doing their duty the police were 
tormenting and harassing the people. She quoted an instance of a police officer 
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having roughly handled a prominent Congress worker, but further referenoe to this 
incident was stopped as the- Home Member, intervening, stated that the matter was 
sub-judice. 

The Home Member , referring to the security _ demanded from the Express, said 
that the securities were demanded only when the limits had been dearly transgressed 
and the Government had always aoted in consultation with their legal advisers. 

23rd. MARCH Daring the discussion on the Education demand to-day, some 
members charged the Government with inactivity in enforcing the Champion soheme 
with effeotive and coeroive measures while some others said that the scheme had 
been enforoed to the detriment of oertain communities. 

The Education Minister, replying, said that the Champion scheme was not of a 
revolutionary character. There was an enormous wastage of energy and money 
under the present Bystem of elementary education. To eliminate this wastage the 
scheme had been placed before the public, from 1930, and all interested in education 
understood now the soheme fully well and it had gained popular support Continuing', 
he said that the Madras Presidency was the' first in India in the iperoentage of literacy. 
He did not mean that everything in the matter of education had been done. Referring 
to the demand for separate sohools for the depressed classes, he said that the Govern¬ 
ment were not in favour of separate schools unless they were absolutely necessary. 
The latest report of the Director of Public Instruction showed that there was 8 per 
cent increase in the strength of depressed olass students in general schools. 

The out motion was withdrawn and the entire demand was voted. 

The House also voted the demand of Rs. 7,64,600 under the head Education Re¬ 
served (European) without a out. 

Mr. Abdul Hameed Kh an moved an adjournment of the House to discuss the recent 
enhancement of the provincial tax on motor bases from Rs. 7-8 per seat to Rs. 8-12. 
The mover pointed out that the enhancement would effect a large class of people 
who were not in a position to bear it. 

The Chief Minister , replying to the debate, assured the House that he would exa¬ 
mine the various points raised during the discussion and if in actual working they 
found the rates heavy it would be open to the Government to modify the rates. 

The motion was rejected. 

25th. MARCH The Government’s work in connexion with medioal relief in 
Madras was described by the Minister of Publio Health during discussions on token 
motions in the Council to-day. The Counoil voted in full the demand for grant under 
“medicine made by the Minister of publio Health. 

Replying to the debate, the Minister said that in the matter of leprosy relief it was 
a matter for gratification that work had been taken np in right earnest by the Govern¬ 
ment, ana good work was being done under the Chief Leprosy Officer. As regards 
the complaint of inadequaoy of provision for treatment of tuberoulosis, the Minister 
said that the Government were prepared to constrnot an up-to-date hospital on the 
Spur tank, but though estimates were prepared, the Corporation objected to the 
location of the hospital in that plaoe. Various proposals were considered by the 
Government, and the disagreement of the Corporation stood in the way of the Gov¬ 
ernment's undertaking building the hospital. The Government were also considering 
the question of taking over the sanitorium of Dr. C. Mathu whioh was intended for 
patients m the very early stages of the disease, and which would provide for 40 
patients. 

Another complaint was that the Government were not very liberal in regard to 
subsidizing rural dispensaries. 

The Minister promised that when financial conditions of the provinoe improved 
more liberal subsidies would be extended to rural dispensaries roan had been done 
during the past four years. Recently a committee was appointed to go into the 
question of extending the system of appointing honorary physicians and surgeons. On 
the recommendations of the committee, the Government deoided that honorary officers 
could be appointed in hospitals and dispensaries either in the oity or in mofussils 
where there was a daily average attendance of 100 or more patients. The Government 
were also considering whether honorary offioere working in hospitals could also be 
a smalTaS 40 wor ^ m e duoational institutions as honorary offioers, being paid only 
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Daring the disonssion on token motions under "Public Health Department,” sever¬ 
al members pointed oat that inadequate allotments had been mode tor rural water 
supply and village communications. 

The Hon’ble the Rajah of Bobbili, Chief Minister, replying, said that the grants had 
not been reduced, on the other hand they had been inoreasea. He assured the House 
that they were trying their best to provide as much as was possible under the present 
circumstances. 

The Minister for Public Health said that the working of the Publio Health De¬ 
partment was based on the principles enumerated by members of the Council. As 
regards anti-malarial measures, the Minister -said that the Government had sanction¬ 
ed a free supply of 4,000 pounds of quinine for free distribution within the Presi- 
deny. The Government were considering proposals as to how best they oould distribute 
quinine- further. They had sanctioned anti-malarial operations at a cost of Rs, 60,000 
in a few selected areas. 

The out motion was withdrawn and the grant was voted. 

The Agricultural Department came in for a good deal of oriticism. One of the 
members observed that the Department had done next to nothing, and graduates were 
roaming about in search of employment , 

The Minister for Agriculture, replying, said that'recently a simpler course had 
been instituted for helping those who wished to take to agrioulture so that after 
learning something in the College they could utilize their knowledge for their own 
purpose. That course was introduced about three years ago ; it was fairly popular, 
and if it was found that there was greater demand for it, steps would be taken to 

f ive the necessary facilities in that direction. As regards the remark that the num- 
er of applications for admission to the Agricultural College hod fallen, the Minister 
said that it was due to the faot that the Government were not rocruiting or employing 
graduates of that institute to the extent they had done hitherto. That was why there 
was unemployment among the graduates. As regards the suggestion that they should 
be given lands so that they might use their knowledge to their own benefit and to 
the benefit of labourers, the Minister said that this was tried but none would aome 
forward. Unfortunately their students, whether they came from the arts oolleges 
or from technical colleges, had no inclination to go back to villages, improve lands 
and make village life attractive. If only their students could bring themselves 
to go book to the villages and utilize their knowledge and experience, it would be 
extremely useful from the viewpoint of the nation. That they did not do so was 
regrettable. As regards the suggestion that the Department had done next to nothing, 
the Minister said that the statement had no basis. 

The out motion was withdrawn and the entire grant under “agriculture' 1 voted. 

26th. MARCHThe Finance Member moved that Government be granted Rs. 
I. 33, 600 for necessary additions and alterations in the Senate House to accommodate 
the new Legislative Assembly. Under the new Reforms the Madras legislature would 
consist of two ohambers, the Legislative Counoil (upper house consisting of 66 
members, and the Legislative Assembly consisting of 215 members. It would not be * 
possible to accommodate both ohambers in the secretariat and the existing Counoil 
Chamber. The question of providing temporary accommodation to Hie Assembly had 
been examined. The only building considered suitable for the purpose is the Senate 
House which the University agreed to lease temporarily to the Government until the 
new Parliament House was constructed. A rent of Rs. 500 would be paid to the 
University monthly for the Senate House and its premises, including outhouses. 

The grant was made. 

Corporation , Markets Act Abend. Bill 

The Council passed into law the Bill introduced by the Minister for Public 
Works to amend the Madras Corporation Markets Act to make it obligatory on Hie 
part of pressing and ginning factory owners to take out a licence. The House then 
, adjourned till the next day, the 27th. March, when it was prorogued. 
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Budget Session—Lahore—24th. February to Slat. March 1936 

Tbibute to^Late Kota 

The Budget Session of the Punjab Legislative Oonnoil commenced at Lahore on the 
24th. February 1936 and was devoted to the memory of King George 7. 

The Finance Member , Leader of the Honse, moved a resolution plaoi ng on record 
the Connoii’s deep sorrow at the death of King George, its heartfelt sympathy with 
King Edward and Queen Mary in their loss and conveying loyal congratulations 
to his Majesty on nis accession to the throne. 

Tributes to the memory of the late King were paid by the leaders of different 
groups with which the Chair associated itself. The resolution was unanimously 
passed, all standing, after which the House adjourned. 

“While it is much to be regretted that the last year of the present Constitution 
is likely to end with a defioit, 1 am quite satisfied that the present Government will 
hand over to their successor a thoroughly solvent estate, which provides amenities 
in the form of education, canals, road, hospitals, agricultural Institutions, veterinary 
relief and co-operative credit on a scale that is unsurpassed In India." 

.Financial Statement fob 1936-37 

25th. FEBRUARY Presenting the Budget estimates for 1836-37 in the Council 
to-daVj, Sir Donald Boyd, Finance Member said :—The estimates show a defioit of Rs. 
16,38,000, revenue receipts being Bs. 10,44,20000 and revenue expenditure Rs. 
10,60,58,000, whioh are respectively 20 and 16 lakhs more than the corresponding • 
revised estimates for the ourrent year. If the extraordinary receipts of Rs. 
36,17,000, whioh represent the sale proceeds of Crown lands and the capital expendi¬ 
ture met from these receipts of Rs. 1707,000 is taken into aooount, the Budget* 
estimates show a surplus of two and a half lakhs. 

Sir Donald Boyd stated that the revised estimates for the ourrent year have 
shown a revenue defioit of Rs. 61 and one-fourth lakhs, instead of a surplus of Rs. 
56.000 budgeted for. Land revenue, stamps and civil works “let us down" to the 
extent of Rs. 30 lakhs, but Forests, Agriculture, Irrigation, and Hydro-electric 
schemes made up, leaving the total revenue income, for the current year at Rs. 15.2 
lakhs worse than the Budget estimate. 

Sir Donald Boyd, after explaining the revenue estimates for 1936-37, remarked 
that they appeared to him fair ana reasonable. “The weakness of our Budget esti¬ 
mates, of course, is that they depend to suoh a great extent on seasonal conditions. 
Good monsoon and full rivers make prosperous the province and prosperous the 
Government but failure of rains or low supply of rivers may wreck our Budget 
prospects. In fact, the Finance Member is in moon the same position as the Punjab 
agriculturist of whom Rudyard Kipling wrote 'his life In a long drawn question 
between crop and crop." 

Referring to expenditure estimates, which were Rs. 18 and a half lakhs above 
the deoennial average, he said that, apart from general factors, the particular factors, 
which had swollen the expenditure, were the holding of the elections to the future 
Legislature, whioh cost Rs. 5 and a half lakhs, of Rs. 4£l^000 would be spent in 
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1936-37 and the communal situation. “We have been driven to heavy extra expen¬ 
diture bv the oommunal disturbances. The disturbances are an expensive luxury 
for the province, though they may bring profit to some individuals, who are mainly 
instrumental in raising the- trouble. Additional police cost us Rs. 1,67,200 and for 
that sum we could have effected considerable expansion ot the beneficent activities 
of the Government’’ .. 

Sir Donald Boyd admitted that the increase in expenditure was disturbing. While 
assuring that no means of economy would be overlooked, he proposed to have the 
increases fully analysed at leisure. 

Referring to the future financial prospects, the Finance Member stated that the 
adverse factors iuoluded the Iosb, when Provincial Autonomy commenced, of the 
fixed assignment of Rs. 697 lakhs granted to the Province by the Government of 
Lidia in respeot of exoise on liquors distilled in the Punjab and consumed in N. W. 
F. and Delhi Provinces, the threatened stoppage of export of oharas from Yarkand 
under orders of that Government, by which the Punjab stood to lose Rs. 11 lakhs 
per annum and the anticipated reourring increase in expenditure of Rs. 4 lakhs 
owing to the new system of Government On the brighter side were the share they 
were likely, to receive from the surplus income-tax from the Federal Government 
and the growing returns from the Hydro-Electric Project and inorease of revenue 
from the Haveli Irrigation scheme. 


Criminal Pn. Code Amend. Bell 

After the presentation of the Bndget the Council passed without' discussion the 
offioial Bill amending the Criminal Prooednre Code in its application in the Punjab in 
order to make the offence of personation at elections to legislature and local bodies 
cognizable. Explaining the necessity for legislation, Natcab Muzaffar Khan, Revenue 
Member, the mover of the Bill, said the offence of personation at elections both for the 
legislature and for loool bodies was becoming frequent and as the existing prooednre 
of prosecuting Buspects In such cases was slow, cumbrous and uncertain, it was con¬ 
sidered desirable to make the prooednre quicker and more effective. With a wide 
franohise in the new Constitution, snch legislation was badly required. 

Entertainment & Service Control Bills 


The Punjab Entertainments Duty Bill and the Punjab Control of Public Utility 
Bervices Bill were referred to select committees. 

< The objeot of the first named Bill is to raise revenue by levying tax on entertain¬ 
ments and the second _ Bill aims at providing against publio utility companies for one 
reason or another putting the publio to grave inconvenience by refusing their services. 
This Bill is the result of the situation which arose in Lahore in 1934 when owing to 
a dispute between the, Lahore Electric Supply Company and Munioipal Committees, 
the former threatened to out off the supply of energy necessary for lighting the 
* streets of the town and for raising water from tube-wells which serve the Lahore 
Water Works. 

The Council also passed 21 Government demands for supplementary additional 
‘and token grants for the year 1935-36 in respect of various heads. 

Land Revenue Assessment 


27»h. FEBRUARY:—The Government suffered a defeat to-day when a non- 
official resolution regarding the appointment of a Committee to investigate certain 
factors relating to revenue assessment was passed by 38 votes to 25. 

The resolution, which was moved by Jf»o» Nurullah recommended to the 
Government to appoint a Committee composed of officials and non-offioials to (a) fix 
the meaning of “net assets" ; (b) investigate the extent to which the cost of produc¬ 
tion has fallen or risen with the prices of agricultural produce; (o) determine 
whether the lower rate assessment, based on variation of actual prices from soheduled 

8 rices (other factors remaining constant), would represent the same proportion of 
tie net assets as assessment, according to standard rates based on soheduled prices: 
(d) investigate and suggest _ a formula which would give the Government its snare ox 
25 per cent of assets as prices rise or fall; and (e) determine what percentage of 
net assets Government has actually been realising m Lyallpur District during the 
last few five years. 

Government opposed it on the grounds that the proposed Committee of Enquiry 
would be a waste of publio money and the factors mentioned in the resolution were 
already taken into consideration in assessment. 
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Chaudhri AUadad Khan, supporting tb'e resolution, described the condition of 
the Zamindars and said that they were so hard hit that they could nSt pay the land 
revenue from the profits of cultivation, which were nothing. But they paid land 
revenue by selling their cattle and ornaments. Many zaminaars were rotting in 
look-ups for not being able to pay Government dues. The resolution, being pressed 
to a division, was oarried. 

Irrigation Schemes 

Another resolution was passed recommending to the Government to forthwith 
prepare the Sindsagar Doabs Irrigation Scheme, commonly known as the Lesser Thai 
rroject, and submit the same to the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
in good time for sanction, with a view to beginning its construction along with the 
HaveliPfojeot, or as soon as the Haveli Project was near completion, Government 
did nStopposethe resolution. 

Govt. Servants’ Minimum Salary 

Mr. M, A. Ohani (Labour Leader) moved a resolution urging Government that 
all petty and whole-time Government Servants be paid a minimum salary of. not less 
than Rs. 30. Discussion was proceeding when the Counoil adjourned. 

General Discussion or the Budoet 

2 nd. MARCH:—The urgent need for solving the unemployment problem in the 
Provinoe and development of industries were stressed by non-offioial members in 
the Council to-day during the general disoussion ou-.the Budget 

Khan Bahadur Babtbullah congratulated the Finance Member on his budget 
proposals, which clearly set forth the financial position of the provinoe. He urged 
Government to help tne industrial development of the Province without which 
the Province could not prosper. 

Shaik Mohammad Sadiq referred to the acute poverty of the masses and com¬ 
plained that nothing had been done to ameliorate their conditions. He oompared the 
position of the budget with what it had beeu during the last five years and regretted 
that nothing had been done to tackle unemployment. 

Mr. Thakur Panehamehand, speaking on the general situation in the Provinoe, 
attributed the appearance of communalism to the Montana Reforms. 

Sardar Aryan Singh was afraid that the present Government was going to hand 
over to the new Reformed Government an insolvent estate. He urged Government to 
make substantial reduction in the salaries of Government servants in the higher 
grades. Sardar Vjjal Singh expressed the opinion that the nnrest in Jhe Province was, 
to a large extent, due to the acute unemployment. The beneficial departments were 
being progressively starved, and nothing was being done for the development of 
industries. Chaudhri Chotu flam suggested that Government should tap new sources of 
revenue. Mr. Nanakchand Pandit urged the reduction inland revenue, so as to afford 
relief to the agriculturist. He also accused the Government of having done nothing 
to tackle the problem of unemployment. Mr. Nanakchand suggested that Government 
should grant land to educated men and settle them on land. Industries should be 
developed and the present educational system shoold be changed in favour of voca¬ 
tional and industrial education. Referring to the communal question, he emphasised 
that this could be solved only by the introduction of Joint Electorates. 

Voting ok Budget Grants 

1 Otb. MARCH The Government suffered a second defeat to-day, when a cut 
motion by Chaudhri Allah Dad Khan to urge 50 per cent reduction of fees for 
inspection and copy of Patwaris’ records was carried by 30 to 25 votes. The 
mover pointed oat that this fee caused hardship*to Zamindars. The Revenue Member 
explained that the fee was justified, as Government had to maintain the records and 
keep a check thereon. 

Four more out motions were discussed to-day. Three withdrawn, while the other 
was under discussion when the House adjourned. The speakers described the plight 
of the Punjab zamindar, who, with depleted income, had met a number .of 
from Government in the form of land revenue, water rates, etc. 

Mr. Chaudhri Choturam , moving his cut motion to urge the abolition of acreage 
rates, pleaded that the acreage rates should be abolished in view of the fall in prices 
of agricultural commodities. The out was withdrawn- on the assurance of the Retenu* 
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Member that the matter would be examined, and if there were genuine grievances, 
an attempt wohld be made to redress them. .... _. 

Mr. Choudhri Choturam accused the Government on msistmg on im pound ol 
flesh like an ordinary Bania moving another out urging that Malikana should be 
charged only on tho area sown. 


11th. MARCH The extent of damage done to the standing crops in the Punjab 
hy unprecedented hailstroms in the course of the last few weeks was emphasisea 
by members from rural constituencies to-day. when a cut motion urging reduction 
in land revenue for the rob* of 1936 was aisoussed. Kawab Muhammad Bay at 
Quartshi , the mover of the out. urged that the calamity done by nature was the sum- 
oient reason for a reduction in land revenue for the rabi . 

Mr. M. A. Latifi , financial commissioner, replying to the debate, referred to me 
rules under whioh remissions were made and said that the general practice was that 
when there was a calamity hy nature the Government did give some 
remission. The Government was watching the situation and rebates of damage 
had been oalled fori He assured the House that the Government would examine the 
question .and would decide as to what remission should be granted. . 

The out was withdrawn and the Government demand for grant relating to land 
revenue was oarried. 


12tl>. MARCH :—Ckaudhri Choturam, leader of the Opposition, staged a walt-out 
in the Council to-day as a protest against the ruling of the President given 
during the disoussion on his out motion to urge greater representation 
for statutory Hindu agriculturists in the excise department. While replying to the 
previous speaker, Chaudhui Choturam wanted ‘certain statistics’ whereupon the 
President pointed out that the question of representation of communities ana classes 
in the cadre of tashildars was not under discussion and requested Ohaudhri Chotvuram 
not to speak on this aspect of the question. TIub was followed by a walk-out by 
Chaudhn Choturam. No other member of the party followed him. The discussion 
proceeded and the out was defeated. _ 

A lively disoussion followed on the cut motion of Malik Zaman Mehdi Khan 
drawing attention to the under-representation of Muslims in the Excise department. 
Choudhri _ Afzal Hag , supporting the motion, accused the Government for not 
^Ihllotting a fair share to eaoh community in the services. They were complaining 
for the last ten years but no steps had been taken by the Government But on the 
other hand the Government was laughing at the expense of different communities of 
the province. 

Mr. Latifi, financial commissioner, replying to the debate, quoted figures to show 
that within the last two years the percentage of Muslims in the Excise department 
had inoreased by 2.6. He said that it was not possible to make a revolutionary 
change and progress must be slow. He also told the House by giving an instance that 
Muslims did not like to serve this department The mover withdrew the cut 

h’u rdar Sampuran Singh moved a out to urge on the Government that their 
excise policy in the provinoe was wrong and to bring to their notice that great 
injustice was being done to innocent people in the measures adopted to stop illicit 
distilliation of spirits, 

, Replying to the debate on this cut, Sir Jogiader Singh, Minister of Agriculture, 
repudiated the oritioism levelled by Mr. Abdur Rehman that the evil of liquor 
appeared with the advent of Englishmen and said that there was mention of liqu°* 
in the Vedas and it was also prevalent in the Moghul period. The Minister added 
that every precaution was taken that guilty persons would be brought to book and 
finally appealed to_ the publio to co-operate with the Eixoise Department in deteotmg 
oases of distilling illicit liquor. In concluding, he said that so long as there was a 
desire for liquor, the evil could not be eradicated. The out was withdrawn. 

The out to urge reduotion of the price of bottled country liquor was under 
disoussion when the Council rose for the day. 

13th. MARCH .—Chaudhri Afxal Bag moved a out motion to-day urging total 
prohibition throughout tho provinoe. Be referred to the Government’s repeated statements 
that they advocated the polioy of reduction of consumption of liquor in the province 
but said that faota did not bear out these statements. On the other hand, there 
had been an increase in the number of liquor shops. 
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Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit urged on the Government to undertake total prohibi¬ 
tion, saving that all the three communities were agreed that there \ns an evil and 
should be eradicated He admitted that the Government would have to forego a 
large revenue but he felt that this consideration should not weigh with the Govern¬ 
ment in view of the enormity of the evil. 

Mr. Puokle, Chief Secret ary, said that there was no country in the world where 
there was complete prohibition. The United States of America tried it but failed 

A closure was moved and oarried. 

The President gave a ruling disallowing the Minister to reply to the debate. The 
cut was moved ana defeated by 43 votes to 17. 

The counoil discussed earlier a out motion urging reduction ' of the price of 
country liquor. Sir Joginder Singh , Minister in charge of the Exoise department, 
pointed out that the Government was deriving over a orore of rupees from this 
source and suggested that temperance, should be taken up seriously by reformers. 

The cut was withdrawn and the whole Exoise demand was oarried.. 

16th. MARCH :—A discussion on the representation of different communities in 
the publio services monopolized today’s debate in the Counoil. Three separate "outs, 
urging respectively adequate representation of Muslims, Indian Christians and Sikhs, 
moved by the members belonging to the respective communities, were discussed. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit, while opposing the outs, emphasized that appoint¬ 
ments should be made purely on merit and not on a communal basis but if it was 
decided to have fixed percentages for different communities, he submitted that this 
formula should be made applicable to all the services and if it was based on a 
population basis, he would urge that it would be made applioaole to the whole 
country and not to the Pan jab alone. 

Chaudhri Afzal Baq accused the Government of having not still evolved a 
suitable formula for communal representation. 

After the 6ikh members had urged the representation of Sikhs, Prof. Robert « 
suggested the appointment of a committee which should fix the percentage for each 
community in the publio services. 

R&i Bahadur Mukand Lai Puri emphasised that appointments should not be 
filled on a communal basis, but by competition. 

Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Revenue Member, replying to th e debate, referred to 
the polioy laid down by Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, ex-Governor of the Punjab,?' 
in 1927 regarding the pnblio services and said that the Government had been 
following that policy. The Revenue Member, admitting the' under-representation of 
Muslims in the Forest department, said that the Government’s difficulty was that 
since long there was no fresh recruitment Nawab Muzaffar Khan, referring to the 
demand lor a common formula for fixing the peroentage of each community, said 
that the Government would welcome any such formula evolved by the House. 

The movers withdrew their outs and the whole demand was passed. The Hoose 
then adjourned. 

Debus on Hammond Report 

19th. MARCH :—On the motion of Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Revenue Member, the 
Connoil discussed the Delimitation Committee's Report to-day. The Revenue Member 
invited the House to make specific proposals on the Report 

Mr. Nanakehand _ Pandit , opposing the Government motion for taking the 
the Report into consideration, stated that it was useless to discuss the Report at 
this stage. Be took serious exception to the allotment of seats on the basis of 
urban and rural divisions. He referred, in this connection, to the suggestion made 
by him as a witness before the Delimitation Committee that seats should be divided 
on the basis of agriculturists and non-agrioultnrists, but this suggestion had not been 
accepted, with the result that representation of urban interests was very meagre, 
according to tbe recommendations of the Committee. He also pointed out that the 
Unionist Party in the Council only was represented on the Provincial Delimitation 
Committee. 

The House rejected Mr. Nanak Chand’s motion opposing the Government motion, 
and proceeded to discuss the Report • ' 

The House agreed to the motion of Mr. M. A. Ohani reoommending that all 
duly registered Tiade Unions of industrial workers registered at least six months 
before the prescribed date for the preparation of the electoral rolls, shonid be 
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inolnded in the Punjab Trade Union constituency and that the Chief Inspector of 
Factories shonld be the Returning Officer. 

The mover protested against the non-inclusion in the Punjab Trade Union consti¬ 
tuency of Unions other than the North-West Railway Union. 

On the motion of Chaudhury Afzal Haq, the House agreed that one rural seat 
be allotted for a Muslim woman. He pointed out that no seat had been allotted 
according to the Delimitation Committee's recommend a tons to a woman. 

The House rejected the motion for lowering the franchise qualification for land¬ 
holder’s oonstitnenoies from Rs. 500 to Rs. 250 land revenue. 

The mover pleaded for wider enfranchisement for the four landholder’s consti¬ 
tuencies. 

Sir Firoze Khan Noon , Minister for Education, opposing the motion said that in 
the future Punjab Legislative Assembly, speoial representation had been given to 
various interests, one of which was landholders. By adopting the motion before 
the House, they would only be strengthening the hands of tnose who pleaded for 
an Upper House for the Punjab. 

The motion was vigorously opposed by landholding interests in the House. 

Professor Roberts moved that the European and Anglo-Indian community be 
allowed to-use the postal system of voting, which, he said, would enable Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians to spread over the Province to exercise their franohise. 

The House agreed to the motion. 

The House also accoepted Pir Akbar Alt's motion that graduates of all recognised 
Universities living in the Punjab be entitled to vote for the University Constituency. 

Mr. Atanohar Lai (University) opposed it on the ground that under its proposal, 
oven graduates of non-Indian Universities would be entitled to vote. Apart from 
that in no other Province was such a system prevalent 

Sir Firoze Khan Noon and Mr. ifukundlal Puri also opposed the motion. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit moved that seats should be so framed as to give agri¬ 
culturists and non-agriculturists equal representation. He deplored that there -should 
be hardly 75 non-agrionltnrists out of 170 members in. the future House. He warned 
Government that such preponderance of agricultural interests would result in a loss 
of revenue to Government, as agriculturists were sure to make the best use of their 
large representation to their advantage. The House rejected the motion and 
adjonrned. 


20tb. MARCH :—The resumed discussion on the report in the Conncil this morn¬ 
ing centred round the question of urban ueratw rural representation. The House 
acoepted Chaudhri’C hatu Ram's motion that one of the eight seats allotted to the 
general urban constituencies be taken ont and given to the rural general, while Lsla 
Jyoti Prasad's amendment to this motion seeking two more seats for the urban 
general oonstituenoies was automatically talked out. Chaudhri Ohotn Ram contended 
that the rural areas had muoh less representation than they were entitled to on the 
population basis, white Lata Jyoti Prasad felt that, compared with 26 seats allotted 
• to the genoral rural oonstituenoies, the 8 seats given to urban interests were meagre. 

, Pandit Nanak Chand moved that the recommendation of the Delimitation Com¬ 
mittee relating to the division of oonstituenoies as urban and rural be set aside and 
that only towns with a population of 50,000 and above be classified as urban. He 
argued that the present division adopted by the Committee was done at the dictation of 
the agnoulturist members, who predominated on thei provincial Delimitation Committee 
and was artificial. 

Natcab Muxzaffar Khan, Revenue Member, explaining the position with regard 
to urban and rural seats, said, after the Poona Paot the Government had to give 
two seats to urban interests at the expense of rnral seats. Appealing to the Rural 
party to be generous, he pointed out that the representation of rural inteiests accord¬ 
ing to the Delimitation Committee's proposals was nearly doable the present repre¬ 
sentation. 


Pandit Nanak Chand’a motion was rejected. 

Sretnathf Lekhaati Jain’s motion that only women voters should vote for women 
candidates was parried, as also Mr. Af. L. Puri's motion that the system of voting at 
the final election in constituencies where members of scheduled castes were members 
ol a scheduled caste were not cumulative. 

. recommending that the franohise qualification of inoome-tax on an income 

", ’vP commerce constituency he lowered to Rs. 5,000, was also adopt¬ 

ed before the House oonoluded its discussion on the report. 
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VOTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 

Voting on Budobt Demands (Contd.) 

23rd. MARCH :—The Ooanoil rejected to-day Choudhri Afzal Rag's oat motion 
urging on the Government the necessity for separating Judicial and Executive func¬ 
tions. The supporters of the motion pointed out that there oould not be justice to 
people so long as Judicial and Executive funotions were not separated. They farther 
reminded the Government of the promises made in the past. 

8ir Donald Boyd, Finance Member, denied the charge that the Government had 
not done anything towards this demand. He said that oivil work had been entirely 
taken from Magistrates. Deputy Commissioners were empowered under the Criminal 
Procedure Code to maintain Law and Order, to disperse unlawful assemblies, eto. 
and if they had no control over Magistrates, how could they carry on those func¬ 
tions ? Sir Donald thought that it would be extremely difficult and rather expensive 
to fulfil the demand. According to the committee appointed by the Government to 
enquire into this matter, there would be extra expenditure of Ks. 8 lakhs yearly, if 
the Judiciary were separated from Executive functions. Concluding, he said: “Wo are 
|^ttin^ on very well and there is no justification for inoarring extra expenditure of 

A out motion urging that recruitment to the Indian Civil Servioe be totaljjt stopped 
was withdrawn. Mr. Nanakchand Pandit, opposing the cut, expressed the fear that 
Punjab Civil Service men would be influenced by communal pressure under the future 
constitution, while I. C. 8. men recruited by open competition could be reliod upon to 
disoharge their duties impartially. He pointed out that while there were several 
complaints of corruption and favouritism against Punjab Civil Service men there was 
not a single complaint against I. C. B. men. 

The Chief Secretary, replying to the debate on the out motion urging that more 
senior officers be appointed as district officers, stated that it was wrong to assume 
that junior officers were not capable. He referred to Mr. Jawaharlal Nohru who. he 
said, had become President of the Congress while he was hardly 40 years old. He 
added that out of 29 Deputy Commissioners in the Punjab, 19 were Indians. 

24th. MARCHThe problem of unemployment in the Punjab formed the subjeot 
of a lively debate in the Ooanoil to-day. A discussion was raised by moving a out 
motion, the object of which was to draw the attention of the Government to the grow¬ 
ing problem of the unemployed in the province and to request the Government to find 
out ways and means to solve it . . 

Mr. Joyti Pershad, moving the cut motion, pointed out that unemployment was 
growing by leaps and bounds in the province. When an employed failed to securo 
a job, the speaker said, he either committed suicide or became a oriminal. It was 
the duty of the Government to provide work for unemployed young men as was 
done in other countries of the world. 

Mr. M. A. Ohani , labour member, referred to an incident when railway authori¬ 
ties had to summon a fire brigade which dispersed a big crowd of employed who 
had collected at the Mughalpura workshops for recruitment by throwing water on 
them and urged the Government that it was the primary duty of the State to see 
that pepole were employed. Mr. Ghani suggested the appointment of special officers, 
the opening of an appointment bureau to collect figures of unemployed and find em¬ 
ployment for workers, and the establishing of a foreign labour department whioh 
should supply workers to foreign countries 

Mr. Nanakehand Pandit charged the Government for not tackling the vital ques¬ 
tion and warned the Government that if nothing would be done towards this question 
the Government would be faced with an economic revolution. He suggested the de¬ 
velopment of industries. 

Dr. Sir Gokulchand Narang, Minister of Local Self-Government thought that the 
causes of unemployment were the rapid increase of population and a rise in the 
standard of living. As regards the defect in the present system of education, he said 
that had he been given control of education, he would have fixed three hours a day 
for the students of the primary classes to attend school and the remaining three 
hours to sit either on shops or work in field. When a boy, passed the primary exa¬ 
minations he felt it below his dignity to sit at the shop of his father. After passing 
the matriculation examination He would allow only those students who had-either 
means or were exceptionally intelligent, to join colleges. The rise in the standard of 
living was a curse. He would at the same time welcome a rise in the standard of 
villagers. The standard of living of the educated class had risen abnormally high 4 
particularly in the Punjab. Educated persons wasted money in purchasing toilets 
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They depended on the industries of foreign countries. Crores of rupees were sent to 
foreign countries every year. 

The mover withdrew the out motion. As to-day was the last day of Government 
demands for grants, the President applied the guillotine at 5 p. m. and all the remaining 
31 demands were passed. The Counoil then adjourned till 26. 

Duty on Imported 'Wheat 

26th. MARCH The Counoil unanimously passed a non-official resolution recom¬ 
mending the Government to convey to the Government of India in view of prevail¬ 
ing low prices that the import duty on wheat be raised to Rs. two per hundred¬ 
weight Nawab Muzzaffar Khan, the Revenue Member, supporting the resolution, 
said that the Pvnjab Government had' already strongly represented the matter to the 
Government of India, and promised further to convey the wish of the House to them. 

Entertainment Duty Bill 

30th. MARCH: —The Punjab Entertainment Duty Bill (official measure), as 
reported by the Seleot Committee, was discussed and passed to-day. Mr. Nanakchand 
Pandit, opposing the motion that the Bill, as reported by the Seleot Committee, 
be taken into consideration, said that Government was throttling the cinema industry 
in the Punjab which was still in its infancy, by snoh legislation. The motion for 
consideration was passed. Professor Roberts moved an amendment, which aimed at 
exempting from tar all payment for admission to entertainment up to one rapes. The 
amendment was, however, rejected without muoh discussion. 

Prof. Roberlz moved another amendment that horse racing nnder approved condi¬ 
tions be exolnded from the provisions of this Aot. He stud that Government should 
enoonrage the horse-breeding industry in the Panjab by exempting horse races from 
the tar. Mr. Sampuran Singh, supporting the motion, urged that* Government should 
encourage and patronize horse races, so that the horse-breeding industry in the 
Province might develop. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pundit, opposing the amendment, thought that horse raoe was 
gambling pure and simple. There were other ways of-encouraging the horse-breeding 
industry bat not by races. 8ir Donald Boyd , Finance Member, opposed the amendment, 
which was rejeotea. The remaining olauses of the Bill were passed without discussion. 

Debtors’ Protection Bill 

, A nnmber of non-official amendments to the Punjab Debtors' Protection Bill, as 
* recommended by the Governor, were rejeoted to-day by the Counoil and the Bill 
in the reoommended form was passed. It’will be recalled that the Bill was passed last 
session rejecting certain Government amendments relating to exemption of ancestral 
property from attachment The Bill, sent back to the House during the present session 
in rocommended form, incorporated these amendments. 

Non-official Resolutions 

3 let MARCH: —The Counoil to-day passed a non-offioial resolution of Prof. Roberts 
recommending to Government that active steps be taken to found a provincial land 
mortgage bank in the Punjab. » 

Mr. M. A. Qhani , labour leader’s resolution recommending to Government that 
the minimum salary paid to all Government servants should not bo less thnn Rs. 30 
per month was rejeoted by 47 votes to 8. 

Sir Donald Boyd, Finance Member, opposing the resolution expressed sympathy 
with the mover but pointed out that it was a question of supply and demand. When 
, private servants were available at less than Rs. SO a month how could Government 
beJustified in spending more pnblio money ? The Finance Member pointed out the 
difficulties in finding minimum wages and told the House that there would be an 
annual increase of one orore of rupees if the Government would accept the 
resolution and put it into operation. Hence the proposition was impracticable. 

Another resolution whion was withdrawn on Government assurance recommended 
the_ sanctioning of_ a substantial grant for tha maintenance of the Jubilee Red Cross 
Sanitorium at Sambli to benefit the tubercular patients of the provinoe. 

The House was discussing a resolution recommending to Government to place a 
limit on the nnmber of licences granted annually to new entrants to the legal 
profettion In the Punjab, when it adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Seaaion—Lucknow—22nd. February to 28th. March *36 

Thibutbs to Lira Kino 

The opening day of the United Provinces Legislative Counoil commenced its 
Budget session at Lucknow on the 22nd. February 1936 and was devoted to, the 
oondolenoe motion relating to King George's death. All sections of the House joined 
in paying tributes to the memory .of the late King. The following resolution 
was passed after which the House adjourned till the 24th.:— 

“This Council records its sincere grief on the oocasion of the death of His late 
Majesty King George V, and Its deep sympathy with His Majesty King Edward, 
Her Oraoious Majesty Queen Mary and other Members of the Royal Family in their 
great bereavement It desires to offer His Majesty its humble and hearty congratu¬ 
lations upon his accession and assures him of its loyal devotion to his Royal person." 

Budost Estimates fob 1936-37 

rv-**^*JFEBRUARYThe Budget estimates for 1936-37 was presented to-dav In the 
Uounoil by Mr. J. Jf. Clop, Finance Member. It showed that the Government hoped to 
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obtain revenue amounting to Rs. 11,70,96,600, the expenditure being Rs. 12,44,66.000, 
thus leaving a revenue deficit^of Rs. 73,70,000. With the help ot a loan of Rs. 
77,86,000, the reoeipts under debt heads are estimated to be Rs. 331,88,000 and dis¬ 
bursements under these heads amount to Rs. 2,58,17,000 resulting in a surplus of Rs. 
73,71,000 which exaotly cancels the revenue defioit. 

The revised estimates for 1935-36 show that the anticipated defioit in the revenue 
budget would be reduoed to Rs. 4,64,000, though the Government originally budgeted 
for a defioit of Rs. 30,39,000. The Government hoped to reduoe this defioit by a 
half through two taxation measures, which the Counoil rejected. Orders were then 
issued to all departments to effect outs in sanctioned expenditure, aggregating to Rs. 
15 lakhs and owing to these outs and certain other variations in income and expen¬ 
diture, the deficit is expected to be reduoed to the above figure. 

Coming to the new budget, Mr. Olay observed that it was impossible to regard 
it with equanimity. Apart from the falling off in revenue, the main items of 
increased expenditure consisted in larger debt and pensionary oharges whioh he 
feared would grow in the future. Another special oharge will be the expense in the 
first election under the new Constitution. Definitely new expenditure, both reonr- 
ring and non-reourring, amounted to only Rs. 1,20.000. There was no addition to 
the meagre provision of one lakh for rural development, and “it is hard to see 
how it will be possible to finance, in the present conditions, any measure whioh 
Government may desire to undertake iu response to the recommendations of the 
Sapru Committee, urgent and vitally important though they may be." 

Enumerating the measures of economy contemplated by Government Mr. Clay 
explained that only two methods were possible for further amelioration of the posi¬ 
tion, namely new taxation,and>subvention from^outside. In viewlof the olearly expressed 
intentions of the Council, the* Government are making no proposals for fresh taxa¬ 
tion, while the question of subvention is being investigated into by 8ir Otto 
Niemeyer. 

iH ydro-Electric 8cheuk 

25th. FEBRUARYThe Council spent praotioallv the whole day debating on the 
resolution moved by the Finance Member, Mr. J. U. Clay , recommending to the 
Government that the revised estimates of the Hydro-EIeitrio Grid Soheme as amended 
by the Grid Enquiry Committee of 1935 may he Approved and the soheme completed 
during the years 1936-37 and 1937-38. 

It might he recalled that the revised soheme involving a total expenditnre of Rs. 
337 lakhs were examined by a Committee of Experts,i whioh came to the oonolusion 
that _ it was technically and economically sound, and should produce the results 
anticipated and recommended that it should be prooeeded with m accordance with 
the programme outlined. 

After tracing the origin and development of the soheme, and desoribing the 
CTowing popularity of tube wells among cultivators, Mr. Clay eaid : “In 1935, Sir 
Wiluam Stamps, Chief Engineer, came to the oonolusion that the soheme originally 
sanohoued by the Secretary of State had undergone suoh large changes that he 
considered it necessary to reoast it in its entirety, and the whole position, accordingly, 
was examined by a Committee of Experts in 1935, whose report was eminently 
satisfactory. The mover next detailed the scope of the scheme ftnf l dwelt on its 
finanoial aspects. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Leader of the Opposition, moved an amendment, generally 
approving the revised estimate of the scheme, but recommending to the Government 
that progress in the exeoution of the soheme, should be made with due regard to 
the finanoial results so far obtained and the effects of the Grid Soheme on general 
irrigation. He urged that Government should not proceed with the soheme with 
nndue haste. He also referred, in this connection, to the finanoial difficulties of the 
Government on account of which they were not in s position to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Sapru Committee Report, 

Mr. Clay accepted the amendment on condition that the House would not out 
down any budget provisions for advancement of the soheme. 

Nam Girls’ Protection Act s 

26th. FEBRUARYThe first division of the Budget session took place to-day 
on an amendment by Thakur Jung Bahadur Biaht (Almora) to the proposed altera¬ 
tion in role 13 under see. 7 of the Naik Girls’ Protection Aot. He wanted that the 
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two ladies and one member of the Legislature who would be chosen to serve on the 
Advisory Committee should be Hindus. _ 

Sir Jtoala Prasad Srivasiava, Minister-in-oharge, was over-ruled by the Presi¬ 
dent when he raised a point of order that no amendment could be made to the 
proposed rule. Government members remained neutral like many Muslims. Of the 
Muslims who however voted, the majority supported the amendment while only a 
few were against the amendment which was oarried by the House by 35 votes to 
four (Nawabzada Liaquat AJi Kb an, Mr. Shah Nazir Hussain, Md. Bahmat Khan and 
Mr. E. Ahmad Shah). 

Govt.’s Bbteenohment Proposals 

Proceedings were enlivened towards the fag end of the day when Mr. J. M. Olay, 
Finanoe Member initiated a discussion on the retrenchment scheme of the Govern¬ 
ment After dwelling at length on the measures the Government had taken from time 
to time to minimise expenditure, Mr. Olay said that a small official committee was 
appointed last year to explore further avenues of retrenchment Originally, the 
Government had intended to retrench expenditure to the extent of Rs. 30 lakhs, 
but when they came down to realities, they found it was extremely difficult to 
reach that figure and finally decided on Rs. 20 lakhs of which Rs. 12 lakhs were 
to be distributed over the Reserved Departments and Rs. 8 lakhs over the Trans¬ 
ferred Departments. 

He added that a fairly large proportion of Government expenditure was absorbed 
by salaries, it b3ing roughly Rs. 5,08,000 out of a total expenditure of Rs. 13,50,000 
and it was impossible to reduce it without a salary cut or abolition of some posts, 
but he would say no more about the salary oats until he had heard the views oif the 
members. He next proceeded to deal with various items of retrenchment contemplated 
by the Government. As regards the abolition of the Jhansi Division and four districts, 
the Finance Member deolared that Government put forward these proposals with 
the utmost reluctance, and they wonld weloome any means, by whioh this could be 
avoided as they appeared to be unpopular. He further pointed out that the inquiry 
by the Inspeotor-General showed that there was room for reduction of Rs. 4 and 
©ne-fonrth lakhs in the Police Department There was also in the Budget of 1936-37 
an itom for Rs. 8 lakhs under the head “Excise", whioh Government hoped to obtain 
by ohange in the system of auotioning opium and other drugs shops, and if the 
House bo desired. Government was prepared to consider the suggestion made by 
the Minister-in-oharge that this expeoted income be set off against the proposed re¬ 
trenchment in Transferred Departments. 

Among the important proposals for retrenchment are the abolition of the Jhansi 
division and the districts of Filibhit, Derha Dun, Ballia and Buitanpur or Partabgarh 
and reduction in the strength of the Chief Court of Oudh by one Judge, reduotion 
m the cadres of Sub-Judges and Mnnsife, appointment of retired judges to the High 
Court lo dear off arrears and reductions in speoial pays, travelling allowances, 
house rents, eto. 


The Governor's Address 

27th. FEBRUARY Addressing the Council this morning, B. JT. the Governor 
traversed the entire field of Provincial administration, making a comprehensive survey 
of the activities of various Government Departments during the last years. 

_ At the outset, he referred to the death of King George V and said: “None in the 
British Empire is more ready to respond to snob a conception of Royal character 
tnan the Indian people, and they knew well how deep was His Majesty’s interest in 
all that concerned them." Proceeding, H. E. the Governor referred to the coming 
whioh would probably be introduced in a little more than a year, 

1 hnf hnvn tha nn.A.i_ I .j _ J j._•_-- — 
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Constitution, 


Jvl wmon would probably be introduced in a little moi 
and he would not have the opportunity of addressing the Council. 

_. “® n ® x ‘ dwelt at length on the new movement for rural development made 
possible by a grant from the Government of India and stressed that the scheme of 
pmen i had been applied to every distriot of the Province. The work of rural 
®P men ' ;? n E er depended on the enthusiasm of a partioular offioer, bnt was 
°ver Gie Province, in whioh Commissioners and District Officers 
to ensure the proper launching of the soheme, with the assis- 
Biven In “t'l'i' 0 J® t^ 8 connection, he made speoial reference to the impetus 

roundV ■ by ,8 ? dIwds - The movement had already gained sufficient 

he ohiRn»°!^ tiL* 1 *— and it had engendered a new hope in the villages. 

the movement lay in co-ordinating and making readily available to 
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villagers the wort of different departments, particularly Agriculture, Public Health 
and Education. “The method is to get villagers do things for themselves, with a 
dear realisation of the advantages of the new activities and ideals. It is necessary to 
gain the oonfidenoe of the corporate spirit of enterprise and co-operation." 

Nine health units had been established all over the Province, eaoh unit representing 
a compact area, covering some 160 villages with a population of 35,000. Other schemes 
of development included improved water-supply, construction of embankments, 
improvements of cattle and poultry breeding. In this connection, he referred to the 
work of the Rural Development Officer, Mr. Venkataohar and the speoial Interest of 
the Minister in the project. 

Prroeeding, Sir Harry Haig suggested the introduction of a new staple orop form 
of cotton in view of the dwindling returns of Bugaroane, which would greatly benefit 
the economio position of the Province. Introduction of oheap - eleotrioal power was 
made possible under the new Hydro-Electric Scheme. The sugarcane industry 
of the Province would receive an impetus in connection with small-scale production 
of sugarcane. H. E. the Governor next referred to the Exhibition in the coming 
winter at Luoknow with a view to bringing the prodnoer and the buyer in oloser 
contact and benefit the resonroes of provincial income. 

The Governor next dealt at length on the resources of the Province and pointed 
out that all such developments enumerated had been made possible by grants from 
the Government of India, but they faoed the problem of deficit when the Provinoe 
had to depend on her own resources. The problem of deficit, though not new, had 
been enlarged by the goestion of elections under the coming Constitution, and though 
the cost of elections will not reoar yearly, the enhanced cost of administration undor 
the new Constitution will amount to something like the cost of elections. The Land 
Revenue policy of the Povinoe will involve considerable expenditure for sometime, 
but bring return later. Examination of the present resources of the Provinoe have 

E roved that there will be a serious gap between income and expenditure for the next 
ve years and it is impossible to expeat the deficit to bo covered fully. The entire 
case in this connection was laid before the Nimeyer Committee. 

His Excellenoy referred to the excellent work of the Sapru Unemployment 
Committee, which was of vital interest to the oonntry, but the scheme involved 
expenditure in which the Provinoe faoed a deficit. H. E. the Governor hoped that 
constructive proposals would be forthcoming from the debate on the snbjeot in the 
House. The Provinoe had been free from political agitation last year and though 
there were feelings between communities at present they had been localised. 

Concluding, the Governor expressed the hope that under the new Constitution, 
there would be progressive conciliation of views in the interest of the two 
communities. “I frost, therefore, that in the new Government, we ehall find 
Hindus and Muslims working together, not primarily regarding themselves as 
members of one community or other, but jointly pursuing a policy that is in tbeir 
joint interests. If we keep in front the goal of common good and development of 
the Provinoe, I feel sure that sectional interests will fall to their proper perspective.” 

Govt’s. Rethznchhxnt Scums (Cortd.) 

Discussion on the Government’s retrenchment scheme was not conolnded when 
the Connoil rose for the day to-day. There was again Btiff opposition from the 
Opposition members who opposed the abolition of some Districts and Tashils. One 
member said that the people of the Districts and Tashils oonoerned would be 
willing to pay new taxes rather than agree to the abolition proposals. Another 
suggestion pat forward in this connection was a permanent cat in the salaries of 
Government servants, it being ten centum in the case of those drawing salaries of 
Rs. 500 and below and 25 centum for the rest 

The Home Member, Kumear dir Haharaj Singh assured the House that Govern¬ 
ment did not propose to abolish the concession of free return tickets to their homes 
to prisoners on their release nor any relating to the supply of cheaper diet in jails. 
As a matter of fact, the Inspector-General of Prisons’ proposals were designed to 
remove the monotony, in jail diet, which were under consideration. 

28 U». FEBRUARY The debate concluded to-day after a spirited and vigorous 
denunciation by Mr. OAintamuni, leader of the Opposition of the L O. 8. guardian¬ 
ship of the provincial finances since the inauguration of the present Reforms, the 
result of which was writ large on every page of the financial reports of the United 
Provinces. Mr. Chintaznani urged that the only remedy was to be found in the 
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reconstruction of the entire Bystem of administration from the point of view of the 

« administered and he was loudly cheered at the conclusion of his speech by 
bole House. 

, The debate was wound up by Mr. J. U. Olay , Finance Member, who thought 
that it was 'definitely unfair* to aocnse the Government of haring pursued recklessly 
an extravagant course daring the last 10 or 12 years. He deolarea that the proposed 
abolition of districts and tasnils would be reconsidered if the House could find some 
newform of revenue to make up for the shortage and also to provide funds to 
implement the recommendations of the Sapru Committee . 

The Council rejeoted Bai Bahadur Thaktir Hanuman Singh's amendment to 
reduoe the number of first class districts to the status of seoond olass districts but 
carried unanimously Babu Ram Bahadur Saskena't amendment that effect should 
not be given to the proposed abolition of districts. 

The Finance Member next moved a resolution extending concession to the 
Minister in the matter of house rents paid by them. After asking the Counoil to 
agree to their retrenchment proposals there seemed absolutely no justification for 
the Government to Beek the Counoil's approval for oonoession to the Ministers who 
are neither ill-paid nor poverty-stricken. The resolution was opposed - by Rai 
Rajeshwar Bali and Mr. Ohintamani , though it was eventually carried by the 
House. 

The Kdueaticm Minister next invited a disoussion on the report of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Muslim Education Conference, bat the House accepted an amendment 
moved by Natoabxada Liaqat Ali Khan recommending the Government to publish 
the report in the Gazette with a view to eliciting publio opinion within two 
months and then publish their own deoisions after considering the opinions so far 
received. The Counoil then adjourned till the 2nd. March. 


Debate on Unehpiatmxnt Const. Report 

2nd. MARCH ‘.—The debate on the report of the Unemployment Committee 
commenced with a speech by the Education Minister, Sir Jawala Prasad Srizastva , 
who was responsible fcr the setting np of the Committee in 1934. The Minister on 
behalf of the Government expressed his deep sense of gratitude to the chairman of the 
Committee, the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, for the immense labour undertaken 
by him at great personal sacrifice. The Government can do very little without 
money,' said the Minister in appealing to the House 'to find a treasure somewhere’ 
so that they might be able to implement the Committee’s recommendations, which 
in his opinion were very useful and were being examined by an officer placed on 
speoial duty. 

The RL Hon. Sir Jkf Bahadur Sapru, whom the House gave an enthnsistio 
ovation as he rose to speak,-explained the main recommendations of the Committee 
in an hoar's speech marked by eloquence, ability, lucidity, cogency, clearness and 
a masterly array of foots and figures. He spoke with utmost frankness when he 
said that he would have refused to look at the proposal when he was asked to 
undertake the duties of the chairmanship of the Unemployment Committee, bod he 
been told that at the end of their labours the Government coaid find no money to 
implement their recommendations. After graphically describing the magnitude of 
the problem which none could characterize as a ‘political stnnf, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru dealt with the aoute discontent and bitterness prevailing among 
the educated young men who were unable to secure employment and outlined 
measures required to alleviate them. He charged both the Government and the 
society with the nogleot of the important responsibility towards the rising genera¬ 
tion and protested against the policy of retrenchment followed by the Government 
which bred discontent among the lower ranks withont touching men high up in 
Government service who enjoyed statutory protection. He wonnd np his remarkable 
speech with an earnest appeal for the provision of funds to tackle the problem of 
unemployment, not avoiding taxation if it was necessary and if it could be reserved 
for the purpose. The distinguished speaker was loudly cheered at the conclusion 
of his very able speeoh. 

Nine members took part in to-day’s disoussion, most of whom dwelt on the 
par amo unt pressing necessity to taokle the unemployment problem on the lines 
suggested by the Baprn Committee to find the money needed for the purpose. 


mu^thn J ? 88 16 members took part in to-day’s discussion includ¬ 

ing toe Leader ot the Opposition, Mr. C. Y. Chmtomani, Nawabaada Liaqat Ali 
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Khan, of the leader of the Demooratio party, and Rai Bahadur Baba Vikramjit Singh, 
leader of Constitutional party. From the official bloc there were four speeches by 
Mr. 8. P. Shah, officer ou speoial duty, who examined the Unemployment Com* 
mittee’a report, Mr. Kharegat, Education secretary, Mr. Harrop, Direotor of Publio 
Instruction, and Mr. Clay, Finance Member. 

Opinion was not unanimous as regards the need for taxation with a view to provid¬ 
ing necessary funds for the purpose of implementing the committee's reoommenda- 
tions. Not unnaturally the Government was severely censured for its oareer Of reck¬ 
less extravagance in toe past and its unpardonable reluotance to reduoe the princely 
salaries paid to the top. Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan forcibly expressed this 

B oint of view and stoutly opposed the levy of fresh taxation, suggesting that it was 
16 Government’s primary responsibility to find money for the solution of the problem 
of unemployment Mr. Chintamani , on the contrary, took a different view of the 
matter, having regard to the fact that educated middle class unemployment had be¬ 
come so acute as to constitute a grave publio danger of to-day and au increasing 
menace to publio safety in years to come. He, however, insisted that there must be a 
statutory guarantee that whatever additional revenue was placed at the Government’s 
disposal should be exclusively applied to measures for relief of unemployment and 
should not be absorbed in the general revenues of the province. 

Mr. J. M. Olay , Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said 
that it was intended to bring forward two measures of taxation : ihoreasing stamp 
duties and court fees when the Coonoil would re-assemble after the Holi and Id 
holidays and he gave an undertaking that if the Bills were passed the Government 
would earmark three lakhs this year and recurring sums in succeeding years for the 
purpose of implementing the committee’s reconsiderations. He farther ennoanoed 
that one lakh wonld be allotted for expansion or development in various transferred 
departments which in the result would nave an effect to unemployment In addition 
the Government undertook to ahandon their idea regarding tne abolition of five 
distriots and six tahsils, the loss of possible saving from this latter undertaking 
amounting to four and half to five lakhs. He also promised to earmark the sum of 
four lakhs for the above mentioned purpose. He added : ’It is a perfectly fair offer 
and there is no loophole for wriggling out of the promise.' The undertaking given by 
Mr. Clay reassured the House that the Government were earnest on implement¬ 
ing the committee's recommendations and it is very likely that the coming taxation 
measures might not share the Bame fate as their predecessors of last year. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru in his seoond speech stressed that the Government of 
India could not divest themselves of their snare of responsibility in tackling the un¬ 
employment problem and urged that wisdom, experience expediency and self-interest 
counselled that they should frankly recognise that it was time for them to bestir 
themselves in the matter lest they might be overwhelmed by a deluge which, he 
could distinctly foresee, would overtake us if the elders of this generation refused 
to be interests in problems affecting the mind of the younger generation who were 
their future hop e. He oonolnded hie speech amidst loud and prolonged applause 
and the Council adjourned till March 11. 

Gsnbul Discussion ov Budor ** 

11th. MARCH :—The general discussion on the budget which commenced to-day 
was quite dull and uninteresting. The non-official benches looked practically deserted. 
‘I have often notioed,’ remarked the President, 'that the first day's relnotanoe is com¬ 
pensated for by next day’s eagerness to oatoh the eye of the Chair. This is rather 
embarrassing and I hope that hon. members will not oe reluctant to oatoh the eye of 
the Chair as qulokly as possible’. The President's apprehensions proved true and none 
got np to speak at 3-30 p. m. as the result of whioh the Council was adjourned. 
The keynote of all speeches was a vigorous plea for a percentage out in the salaries 
of the services, both imperial and provincial. Most of the speakers congratulated the 
Finance Member and Mr. 8athe. Finance Secretary, on the presentation of a 
‘lucid’ budget 

Cornu Ftn Act Amro. Bill 

13tb. MARCHBy 60 votes against 23 the Council to-day carried the motion of 
the Finance Member to take Into consideration the Bill unwinding .the Court Fees 
Act. The Government majority was both astounding and unexpected for it was 
generally calculated that the division might be a close one in view of the fact that 
a similar Bill together with the 8tamp Duties Bill had been unanimously rejected by 
the House at this time last year. 
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No party in the House made the question a party issue and the members belong¬ 
ing to the same party were ranged in hostile oamps. Lobbying had been going on 
briskly for some time past, those who were primarily anxious to save certain distriots 
from the threatened abolition being extraordinarily active. 

The oat was out of the bag when Sheikh Muhammad Babihullah openly confes¬ 
sed that he was a signatory to an application to the Government agreeing to the new 
taxation if" the Government would not carry out their threat to abolish the distriots 
and tehsils. Asked by Rai Rajeshwar Bali who the sponsors of this unprecedented 
and novel move were, Sheikh Habibulloh candidly said that he was one of them. 
Further light was thrown on this mysterious petition by the reference made to it 
by the Finance Member himself in his reply to the debate. He said that it was 
signed by 20 members and he was not going to betray their confidence by mention¬ 
ing their names. Rai Rajeshwar Bali, Mr. Ohlntamanf, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan 
pressed* 'that the seoret dooument be read oat but the Finance Member refused to 
oomply. 

14th. MARCH The House passed into law to-day both the Bills enhancing the 
oourt-fees and stamp dnties whose life was limited to three years. The Finanoe 
Member, who was opposed to the amendment seeking to limit the duration of the 
Court-fees Bill which the Government intended to make permanent, olaimed a division 
after the President had aotually put the amendment to the House and deolared it oarried. 
The President ascertained that the Finanoe Member had not actualty get np in time. 

The Finance Member resisted two amendments moved by the Leader of the 
Opposition seeking a statutory guarantee regarding money to be spent on implement¬ 
ing the Unemployment Committee's recommendations and the duration of the Court 
fees Bill being limited to two years. The Honse divided on both the amendments 
whioh were rejected. 

Vormo 05 Budget D shakos 

18th. MARCH The voting on _ demands for grants commenced to-day, the first 
of them being the bndget for ute jails and oonviot settlements. Sir Maharaj Singh 
made a brief speech at the outset, dwelling on the salient features of administration of 
jails and emphasizing that the financial stringency stood in the way of several re¬ 
forms recommended oy the All-India Jails Committee of 1919 and the U. P. Jails 
Enquiry Committee of 1929 being oarried into affeot 

The Borne Member anil the first Indian inspeotor-General of prisons, Major 
Salamatullah were both complemented by the leader of the Opposition, Mr. O. T. 
Chintamani and some other members .for a number of improvements effected in 
the jails. Many interesting points were raised on the oat motion in the entire de¬ 
mand as regards the method of reoruitment of superintendents of jails, classification 
and treatment of prisoners, raoial discrimination eto. by Mr. Chintamani and the 
Home Member gave a sympathetic reply. The Homo Member acknowledged that the 
Government were indebted for reforms effected in the administration of juts to the 
Jail Enquiry Committee’s report and pnblio opinion and above alt to hon. members 
of Ake Honse who from time to time made valuable suggestions. While a spirit of res- 
'ponsivonesa was shown by all Indian Home Members daring the reformed regime a great 
deal more oonld certainly have been achieved In the way of reform of jails, if the 
reserved half of the Government had been responsible instead of being merely res¬ 
ponsive to pnblio opinion as voiced in the Legislative OonnoU. 

17th. MARCH :—The land revenue demand was disonssed in to-day's Connoil. 
Many token out motions were made by landlord members on .varied matters of in¬ 
terest pertaining to their order and not one of them was passed. The oanse of 
small zemindars and small tenants in connection with the ooming settlements found 
a sturdy champion in Rao Krishna Pal Singh whose plea for sympathy for them 
found an answering eoho in Government benches. The revenue secretary, Mr. A. A . 
IFdujfc, in a sympathetic speech explained that the law, as it stood, showed consider¬ 
able sympathy to petty zemindars and poor tenants. 

. Many zemindars and taluqdars not unnaturally voiced their serious apprehensions 
• » t- ooming settlement operations might eventually result in large enhancement 
ol their revenue assessment and these apprehensions were set at rest by a very reassur¬ 
ing reply by Mr. J. M. Clay, Finanoe Member, who declared, ‘Government will most 
rigorously and scrupulously observe all undertakings whioh they have given in the 
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communique and in pnblio pronouncements.’ The demands were still under discus¬ 
sion when the Counoil adjourned. 

18th. MARCH:— The landlord members strongly supported the out motion of Rao 
Krishna Pal Singh to-day and expressed once again their feelings of resentment 
against tho antiquated, barbarous and thoroughly unpopular method of issuing coercive 
processes and warrants of arrest against defaulting zamindars who failed to pay 
their land revenue in time. Mr. Clay, Finance Member, explained that coeroive 
processes had progressively declined in number in recent years while warrants of 
arrest were mostly issued for realisation of arrears due to co-operative banks whioh, 
under the law, had to be realized as land revenue. 

Another motion whioh evoked an interesting debate was made by the same 
member advocating the abolition of the institution of village patwaris on.tho 
ground that they maintained incorrect land records with a monetary gain and not 
infrequently gave rise to disputes between zamindars and tenants. While there was 
nothing but downright condemnation for patwaris as a class, the opinion wsb, 
however, divided among the landlord members as regards the abolition of their posts. 
Government vie ved the proposal with strong disfavour, holding that revenue admi¬ 
nistration would be impossible to carry on without the 28,000 patwaria working in 
the province. 

The Education demand was next taken up. Only one motion was discussed 
drawing attention to the inadequate grants made to the Allahabad University. 
While supporting the motion, tho leader of the Opposition, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani 
suggested the appointment of a committee of three members to investigate into the 
finances available for educational purposes and report upon the equitable distribution 
of money among the various branches of education. The Eduoation Minister promised 
to oonsiaer Mr. Chintamani's suggestion. The guillotine fell and the entire demand 
was voted. The Connoil then adjourned. 

19th. MARCH :—Practioally for the whole day one token cat under general ad¬ 
ministration was disoussed by the Council, its object being to oali attention to the 
improper manner in which Natoah Sir Mohammad Yusuf, Minister for Local Self- 
Government, had exercised his power of nominations to the district and municipal 
boards after the recent elections. 

Mr. Chintamani, the leader of the Nationalist party, who made the motion drew 
a graphio picture or the Minister's abuse of his patronage. 

An animated and lively debate ensued and even those who opposed the cnt motion 
had very little to put forward in defence of the Minister’s exeroise of patronage. 
The Minister, in his reply, asserted that he had exercised his discretion in a reasonable 
and just manner., 

As the disonssion bad fulfilled the object with whioh the motion was made and 
BUffioientiy exposed the Minister for the abuse of his power of nominations, Mr. 
Chintamani, alter a spirited reply, withdrew it. 

21st MARCH :—The Counoil voted to-day without any ont the budgets for the 
Industries and Irrigation departments. The need for the industrial regeneratiovof' 
the province with a view to promote the prosperity of the people and at the same * 
- time to tackle the problem of unemployment was emphasized by several speakers. 
Many Important suggestions were made by several members, including Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani, who asked why Government should not co-operate with the All-India 
Spinners’ Association in promoting the handloom industry and with the Village 
Industries Association in promoting the village industries. No convincing answer 
was forthcoming from 8ir J. P. 8rivastava, Minister for Industries, except that the 
suggestion was an interesting one and the Government did not know whether the 
other party was equally desirous of co-operation. 

24th. MARCHThe demands under irrigation 'and hydro-elec trio works outlay 
not charged to revenue and charges on the irrigation establishment were voted 
to-day, the former in foil and the latter with a substantial redaction of Rs. 6,700: 

A suggestion was made daring the discussion of the latter demand that the 
Government should supply an aeroplane to Sir William Stainpe, chief engineer-in- 
charge of the Hydro-electric projects to enable him to move aboutquiokly from one 
part of the province to another in 'connection with his work. There waa a strong 
28 
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difference of opinion on the question and those opposed to the proposal, including 
the leader of tne Opposition, Sir. Ohintamani who urged that the advocates of the 
proposal were trying to be more royalist than the King and it was for the Finanoe 
Member and the chief engineer to have come forward with it if they felt the need 
of an aeroplane. Mr. J. M. Clay turned down the suggestion on the ground of its 
enormous expense and added that the Government would consider whether it would 
be worth while for Sir William Stampe to charter an aeroplane on special occasions. 

While it was generally recognized that the hydro-eleotrio projects afforded some 
relief for the unemployed, a very important point was raised in conneetion with 
the Question of the recruitment of tne staff by Mr. Chintamani, namely, that the 
residents of the United Provinces should bo taken only when the Government made 
quite sqre that men of requisite qualifications were not available in the province. 

yfU * f 

28th. MARCHA number of grievances against the police was voiced to-day. 
The' Government were severely taken to task for getting the Secretary of State’s sanction 
behind the back of the Connoil for making the post of the second assistant to the inspector- 
general of police permanent. The Connoil had previously agreed to the creation of thus 
post on a temporary basis but was to-day confronted with the accomplished fact of its 
having been made permanent and added to the list of non-voted offioers. A token 
out was moved by Haji Obaidur Rahman Khan to protest against this unwanted 
post having been mode permanent and it was supported almost unanimously by all 
sections of the House. The Inspector-Oeneral and the Home Member put up a 
Btiff fight but failed to carry conviction with the House that the post was indispen¬ 
sable. The ont motion was oarried in the teeth of offloial opposition. 

That even such high police digmtaries as superintendents, and deputy superinten¬ 
dents were addicted to the permoious habit of accepting dalie from their subordi¬ 
nates during their toors was stressed by Pandit Prem Ballabh Belteal who offered 
to give private information to the Home Member to enable him to institute an 
enquiry. Another noteworthy point raised in to-day’s debates referred to the 
morale among the police and the need for its improvement The Home Member 
agreed that there was room for suoh improvement and that the police should have 
as their motto service of the pnblio. He appealed to the hon. members to give 

S artioulars of cases of bribery among the polioe officials whenever they got soent of 
lem so that the inspector-general could institute a searching enquiry and bring 
the offenders to book. 

A number of substantial reductions was sought to be made and the Connoil 
succeeded in effecting a reduotion of Es. 10,000 in the allotment of Es. 50,000 for 
the establishment for registration of motor vehioles. Two motions to reduce the 
sum allotted for rewards by Es. 50,000 and Es. 15,000 on the ground of financial 
stringency did not find favour with the House and they were rejeoted without 
division. 

Kutitcar Sir Maharaj Singh at the outset made'an interesting speeoh in which 
he deplored communal animosities and appealed to the press and paolic to promote 
communal harmony in the provinoe. 


t .^eth. MARCHA number of motions under the police demand were discussed 
« by the Council to-day and pointed attention was drawn to the astonndingly inadequate 
representation ol the Hindus in the Polioe department and a certain Muslim member 
sought to lend communal colour to the grievance of the Hindus. 


27th. MARCHA doleful tale was told by Hateab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, regard¬ 
ing the restricted activities of the Medical department due to financial stringency. He 
frankly admitted that a stage had been reached where the Medical,department could show 
no improvement and as a matter of fact it was very difficult to carry on its normal 
activities very efficiently. The Minister's invariable reply to almost every suggestion mad e 
by the hon. members to increase the useful activities of the department was that 
if funis had bM^avfihMe 11 ™ greater P^ easare than to comply with the suggestions 

Sacral valuable suggestions were made in the course of discussions, on the 
w b lQ b proved to be no more than a cry in the wilderness and met 
Thn «nLiv' 8 ’ h l e l ^ e6 ? OI1S0 * ro ? n Minister beyond an expression of sympathy. 
wm h reservation of certain districts for European L M. 8. ■offioefs 

as meed by the Leader of the Opposition Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, with a view, to 
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keep the question alive and not give rest to the Government until the wrong was 
righted. The oat motion was unanimously oarried. 

Three other out motions were also oarried by the Counoil, protesting against (1) 
the abolition ot tuberculosis dispensaries at Agra, Cawnpore and Allahabad, (2) 
hopelessly inadequate medioal relief in rural areas and (3) reduotion in the grant 
for the development of the indigenous Bystem of medicine. It was mentioned by 
Nawabzada Liaqat Alt Khan that the Government at present spent only, 14 annas 
per annum on ICO persons in rural areas and he was loudly oheered when he spoke 
the bare truth that it was nothing but scandalous and callous neglect on the part 
of Government in the matter of medioal relief. 

28tli. MARCH The utter helplessness of the Minister-in-oharge of thff vtftedical • 
portfolio in the matter of recruitment and postings of I. M. 8- officers oboe again 
formed the subjeot of forceful and vigorous criticism on the floor of the Council 
to-day in connection with the disonssions on the medioal demand. The Secretary of 
State's autocratic control in the matter of appointment of L H. S. officers leaving 
absolutely no discretion to the local Government even in the transferred departments 
was strongly Resented by the House and _ two token out motions were oarried, (a) 
protesting against the appointment . as Principal of the Agra Medioal Sohool of an 
LU.fi. officer brought from outside the United Provinces and (b) against the 
large grant of Rs. 57,290 from the provincial funds made to the Banohi Mental 
HoBpital for the treatment of 41 European and Anglo-Indian patients, while a com¬ 
paratively far less amount was spent on Indian patients treated in the mental 
hospitals situated inside the provinoe. 

Two other cut motions were also oarried urging (a) provision of funds for medi¬ 
oal relief in rural areas from the foar lakhs promised for the unemployment relief 
out of the proceeds of the new taxation and from the allotment for rural uplift, 
and (2) increased representation for vaids and Hakims in the Board of Indian 
Hedioine. 

A lively debate ensued on the amendment of the rules under the Poisons Aot 
made by the Government sometime ago which was strongly condemned by Hai 
Bahadur Babu Vikramjit Singh , Mr. Ohintamani and Nawabzada Liaqat AU Khan 
on medical profession in the province. Fundamentally divergent views wore 
expressed in the conrse of the debate by Mr. Bead, Local Self-Government 
seoretary, and Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Minister, on the one side, and non-official 
spokesmen on the other as regards the demands put forward by the deputation 
whioh had waited on the Minister on behalf of the U. P. Medical Association. A 
suggestion, therefore, was thrown out by Sir Sita Ram , President, that the best 
way to arrive at a decision on the controversial subject would be for the Minister 
to oall a conference of the representatives of the Medioal Association aud party 
leaders in the Council before the June session at Nainital to consider the whole 
question. The suggestion found ready acceptance with the House and the matter 
was accordingly dropped. 

The budget under Agriculture, Veterinary and Co-operative departments was 
taken np a little before 5 p. m. when the guillotine fell and no less than 24 demands 
whioh remained nndisoussed were pat to tne House and voted. Mr. Chintamani and. 
some other members of the Opposition loudly shouted ‘no’ when the P, W. D. and 
Excise demands were put The Council was then prorogued. (From the ‘Leader’). 


Sommer Session—Naini Tal—16th. to 30th. June 1936 

Giuxi to U. P. Indian Christians 

The Summer session of the Council commenced at Naini Tal ou the I6tb. June 
1836 with Sir Sita Ram in the chair. At the outset the President referred 
in feeling terms to the demise of Dr. M. A. Ansari. The House authorised the 
President to send a message of condolence to the bereaved family. 

The resolution of Sued Ali Zah*er reoommending to the Council not to spend the 
grant of Bs. 10,000 allotted “for Indian Christians whose origin is from the Depres¬ 
sed Classes for edneation and for aiding missions working amongst them" was ac¬ 
cepted by the House, the Minister for Education accepting the view of the House 
that the wording of tne communique on the subjeot might be misconstrued as afford- 
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ing monetary relief to members of the Deprested Classes by -the mere faot of con- 
version or used as inoentive for the purpose of conversion. 

Appointment op Liquidators 

The President made a lengthy statement on the communique issued bjr the Regis¬ 
trar of the High Court, Allahabad, regarding the admissibility of certain questions 
regarding.the appointment of liquidators by the High Court who made representations 
to the Local Government that the question concerning the High Court oould not be 
allowed to be asked in local legislatures. On representation to the President by the 
Judicial Secretary to the Government, the President di d not see his way to agree 
with the Government or the High Court as the Budget concerning the pay of liquida¬ 
tors was discussed in the Counoil. The Chair regretted that the press communique 
issued by the Registrar of the High Court should have contained reflections on the 
Chair -and expressed the hope that the unfortunate incident would now be taken 
as olosed. Later, some non-controversial and non-official resolutions were dismissed. 

Official Interference in Elections 

17th. JUNE The coming elections loomed large at to-day’s meeting of the 
Counoil, when no less than five non-official resolutions were dismissed. Mr. J. M. 
Clay, Finance Member, made an important statement on the result of _the enquiries 
made by him into cases of offioial interference in district and mnnioipal elections, 
over which, it would be remembered, a full dress debate took place during the bud¬ 
get session in Maroh on a out motion by Mr. Chintamani under the General Adminis¬ 
tration demand. While some complaints were found to be either baseless or exaggera¬ 
ted, there were yet others in which certain district magistrates had clearly trans¬ 
gressed the rules governing elections and openly favoured one candidate against 
another. The Finance Member unequivocally aud unambiguously stated that in all 
Buoh oases the Government would make it plain to the distnot magistrates oonoerned 
that they should not have acted in the way in which they did ana that the Govern¬ 
ment servants oonduot rules must be striotly followed. 

* Mr, Chintamani, congratulated the Finance Member on the promptness and 
keenness with which he had oarried out his undertaking in letter and spirit, and 
adversely oriticised the manner in whioh inquiries had been condnoted by certain 
divisional commissioners. If the Government took steps to guard against such trans¬ 
gressions of the eleotion roles by their own officials, especially in the coming elections 
to the provincial legislatures, the purpose of the debates held in Maroh and to-day 
would bo amply fulfilled. 

The Government aooepted two resolutions urging that patwaris be present at pol¬ 
ling stations to identify votes and that polling stations be so located that no voter 
need have to traverse more than five miles. 


Development or Rural Areas 

• An important statement was then made by Sir Jtcala Prasad Srivastava , Minister 
for Education, regarding what the U. P. Government was doing in conneobon with 
jrural development 

'*1 The Minister said that rural development schemes in the province were divided 
- Into three parts, the main soheme, departmental sohemes and the Kumaon scheme. 
Under the main soheme^ 270 rural development oentrea had been established in the 
province, and an organisation had been set np in each district by means of whioh 
all local officials of the different departments ot the Government could work together 
to effeot improvement in rural areas. Another achievement had been that over a 
large area, focal apathy aud fatalistic) resignation had given place to active interest. 
Demonstration plots were being opened in village centres, seed unions were being 
formed, cattle-breeding taken up with earnestness and concentrated drive was being 
mado for improving rural sanitation and hygiene. Considerable zeal had been dis¬ 
played everywhere in the development of village games and sports, opening of night 
schools and village libraries and training of adult scouts for social service. This had 
the effeot of making village life more interesting and this in turn stimulated desire 
lor improvement in other directions. It was proposed to sink 2,250 wells in conneo- 
non with the agricultural scheme, fifty wells had been improved and work was now 
briskly* Survey work was being done in Benares, Sultanpur, and 
mnhfii i < r. stru l ts \ Print plants seed had been supplied free to selected villages and 
•otoal planting had started and would be oompleted before August 
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Health traits were working in the districts of Meerut, Allahabad, Benares, Gorakh¬ 
pur, Lnoknow, Fyzabad, Moradabad and Jhansi and nine units cover about 450 vill¬ 
ages. These units carried on intensive health propaganda and gays medical relief by 
means of a mobile dispensary. 1,315 indigenous dais were trained for attending to 
normal labour eases and 495 rural sanitary boards had been formed in the villagos 
for maintaining activities on a permanent footing. Besides the Public Health De¬ 
partment had supplied 8,000 medicine chests to villages under the main scheme of 
rural development. 

For providing facilities for marketing produots of village cottage industries it was 
proposed to open 24 shops. Three shops had been fixed up and 10 more were ex¬ 
pected to be established soon. A new seotion for marketing village produots had been 
opened at Lucknow. This seotion participated in the] Kumbha Mela Exhibition at 
Allahabad and attraoted much attention. 

Lvdianisaitos of Secretaries 7 * 

I8tb. JUNE The Council voiced to-day its sense of dissatisfaction and dis¬ 
appointment at the refusal of the Government to concede its oft-repeated demand 
that half the number of secretaries should be Indian offioer, by adopting nem eon 
a resolution on the snbjeot moved by the Nationalist leader, Mr. Chintamani, who 
in a vigorous and forceful- speech pointed out that of late years there had been 
retrogression instead of progress and that since the beginning of the ourrent official 
year an Indian Finanoe secretary had been replaced by an European I. C. 6. officer, 
while no Indian had been appointed to the post of any other secretary, with the result 
that the number of Indian secretaries had been actually reduced from two to one. lie 
pertinently enquired why the deputy secretary in the Finance department, Pandit 
Sura) Din Bajpai, to whose remarkable ability successive Finance Members had paid 
superlative tributes, had not been appointed Finanoe secretary in the face of the 
well-known precedent when a former deputy secretary, Mr. Teyeu, had been so 
appointed. The speech of the official spokesman, Mr. J. if. Clay , had utterly failed 
to carry conviotion with the House, and there was no justification for ignoring the 
just claims of Indian offioers to appointments at the headquarters of the Govern¬ 
ment The statement that secretaries were appointed by the Government consisting 
of a majority of Indian members was at onoe challenged by Mr. Chiutamani, who 
in his second speeoh rightly pointed out that every memoor of the Government 
oould not have a voice in the selection of every secretary, basitig his statement on 
his direct inside knowledge in the past and observations from outside in the present 

Seeing the unmistakable expression of opinion in support of the resolution from 
all sides of the House, the Finance Member felt oompelled to aooept the resolution. 

. Hosnss for Disabled Beggars 

Foot other resolutions were discussed in the coarse of the day, among which 
mention may be made of the resolution moved by Lady Kailaek Sri vast a va urging 
financial help to local boards to start homes for disabled and maimed beggare. oho 
confronted Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf with a very sympathetic speech he had' 
made in support of Buoh a resolution in 1921 before he beoame Minister. The 
Minister expressed profuse sympathy but pleaded financial stringency and spoke-of, 
practical difficulties. The resolution was adopted and the Government dared not 
challenge a division. 

Public Health Scheme 

20th. JUNEOfficial business was transacted in to-day's Council. After a brief 
statement by the Finance Member regarding the probable coat of the proposed exten¬ 
sion of the Counoil House at Luoknow to provide accommodation for the unwanted 
Upper House under the new constitution, the House commenced the consideration of 
demands for supplementary grants aggregating to Bs. 40,07,565. 

Keen divergence of opinion on the utility of the public health scheme manifested 
itself on the proposal of the Minister, Nateai Sir Mohd. Yusuf to extend the scheme 
to four more districts in the province, primarily to provide employment to qualified 
people without employment A number of members expressed the view that better 
equipped dispensaries and more travelling dispensaries would be more useful to the 
public. Another item which evoked a lively debate related to the permanent appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. C. W. Casse, mechanical engineer for water workB, on the new scale 
of pay demanded by him after the .termination of his three years’ contract at the 
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beginning of the next year. Several members voiced the view that no official should 
be allowed to diotate his own terms to the Government while on the official side it 
was stated by Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf that the scale of salary proposed was 
by no means extravagant, considering the qualifications and experience of Mr. Casse. 
The motion for omission of the item was, however, not pressed to division. 

SUPFLEKBNTARY GRANTS 

22nd. JUNE The Government sustained a heavy defeat in to-day's Council 
over the motion made by the Nationalist party leader, Mr. Chintamani for postpone¬ 
ment of consideration of the supplementary estimate of Rs. 34,81,530 till after 
consideration of the Underground Waters Bill which sought to control the 
rate of the abstraction of water from sub-soil in the best interests of all concerned. 
Sovsral bon. members had a shrewd Buspioion that if the House gave its assent in 
advance to the acceleration of programme of tubewell construction costing several 
lakhs they might be faoed with a fait accompli and have no freedom to throw out 
that Bill if they were so minded. This suspicion found vent in the numerous 
questions addressed to Sir William Stampe, chief engineer for a clear explanation 
of the position in relation to the Underground Waters Bill and the replies given by 
him ana the Finance Member failed to set their apprehensions at rest with the 
rosult that the Opposition Leader's motion for postponement was carried by the 
House by 42 votes against 80. The result of the division wss received with load 
applause from non-offioial benohes. 

Sir Junta Prasad Srivastata , Education Minister, Mr. Shah, speoial officer, Mr. 
Kharegat, Education Secretary^ as well as Nawab Sir Mohammad Ynsnf, Local Self- 
Government Minister, and nis secretary Mr. A. B. Reid were congratulated by the 
Opposition leader on their promptness and earnestness in implementing some of the 
recommendations of the Unemployment Committee. The Eduoation Minister said that 
he was deeply grateful to Mr. Chintamani for his very appreciative remarks and 
expressed that the Government were particularly lucky in having got the Rt Hon. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to preside over the Unemployment Committee, another luoky 
stroke being his aoceptanoe of membership of the Council for a brief space of two 
days when ne succeeded in convinoiDg the House that the problem with whioh they 
were confronted was a grave one, requiring drastio measures. The Education 
Minister's spceoh gave a olear indication of the Government's earnestness of purpose 
in tackling the growing menace of unemployment among the ednoated olasses. 


24th. JUNE t—What was liptly characterised by the leader of the Opposition 
during the budget session as a ‘soandal of the first magnitude’ became a 
fait accompli by the Council's vote to-day sanctioning the creation of a new post 
of a whole-time inspector-general of registration. Mr. CAintamani made a motion 
for the omissiou of the supplementary estimate making provision for this new 
v appointment 

Those who voted against the motion did not participate in the debate and make 
out a case in support of making the top-heavy administration more top-heavy by 
the creation of a post whioh did not exist -in these provinoes for-at mast three- 
quarters of a century. As usnal, arguments were on the side of the Opposition 
leader and votes on the side of the Government. The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Atohd. 
Tfusuf said that all corruption and leakage in the Registration department would 
vanish with a separate head for the Registration department The Opposition 
leader’s motion was rejected by 63 votes against 10. 

Some reactionary rales drawn up by the Government with reference to the 
eroation of class I. U. P. Service of engineers in the buildings ,and roads branch 
of the Public Works department in oharge of Sir Mohd. Yusuf were severely 
onboised by Mr. Ciintamani in connection with another supplementary grant The 
Minister said that the head master or prinoipal was the best person to give a 
certificate of oharaotar to a candidate when nis attention was drawn to the fact 
Uial the rules objected and required suoh a certificate from the distriot magistrate 
These rules sought to provide for 20 per cent reoruitment in England for the U. P. 
? f Engineers, passage allowances and overseas pay for suoh reoruits, and the 
wara not approved by the finance committee. The debate 
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Aqba Univebsity Amend. Bill 

25th. JUNEA non-official bill making some far-reaohing changes in the Agra 
University Bill was on the legislative anvil to-day and the trend of the debate gave 
unmistakable proof of the fact that the bill wanted to redaoe the strength of teachers 
in various university bodies and increase the number of public men. Only four 
amendments were discussed during the whole day and there were no less than three 
divisions. 

Despite the strong Government backing, the author of the Bill, Rai Bahadur Babu 
Vikramjit Singh, found that the Opposition carried the day on the first amendment 
whioh was adopted by the House oy 39 against 33 votes. This amendment sought 
to provide for the election of teachers by registered graduates to the senate of the 
Agra University, even though they might happen, to belong to the institution^ not 
affiliated to the University. The select committee, introduced a new provision that 
not more than half the number eleoted by registered graduates shall be persons 
employed in teaching. There was a stiff opposition from the Education Minister to 
the amendment and the defeat inflicted on the Government made the Government 
whip extremely alert for the rest of the day. 

Not satisfied with unjustifiable restriction needlessly imposed on the choice of 
registered graduates, another amendment of a more reactionary nature was next 
brought forward that none of those elected by registered graduates shall be a 
teacher employed in an affiliated college. It came as the greatest surprise upon the 
House when the Minister extended the official support to this amendment Brisk 
whipping on behalf of the Opposition against the retrograde ohange proved to be a 
mere ory in the wilderness. Tne amendment was carried by 62 against 30 votes. 

26th. JUNEThe Bill passed its third reading in to-day’s Council by 57 votes 
against 24 after a very stiff and determined opposition from a section of members 
who held that the measure was detrimental to the best interests of teachers and 
education. 

Another onslaught was sought to be made on the teachers’ existing rights 
and privileges which entitle them to take their disputes with the managing 

.committees before the tribunal of the university for deoision. The Agra University 

very wisely framed a statute in 1934 providing for an agreement between the 

managing committees and teachers employed in affiliated colleges and clause 4 

sought to do away with this salutory statute or, in other words, deprive them of 
their security of tenure. It came as a pleasant surprise upon the House when the 
Minister for Education announced that tne Government had deoided to oppose this 
clause with a view to protect the interests of teachers employed in affiliated colleges. 
The clsuse was rejected without a division, whioh the promoter of the bill dared 
not challenge in view of the attitude of the Government. The Government were 
severely criticised by Nawabzada Liaqat Alt Khan, the Democratic partyrieader, for 
lending the weight of their support to a non-official bill which sought to deprive the , 
teachers of their position and influence in the university bodies and for not leaving- 
the deoision to the non-official section of the House. 

, Nok-ovficiai Bills 

’Two other non-official bills occupied the attention of the House for the rest of 
the day. One of. them aimed at giving power to dismiss a sanitary inspector in the 
hands of the majority in a municipality, and this was passed without a disonssion. 
The other bill dealt with no-confidence motions in district boards. Its cardinal 
objeotive was to increase the majority required for the passage of such a motion 
from one half to two-thirds and it did not find favour with the House. 

*c 

Change or Sub-Judges' Designation 

26th. JUNE :—The Council passed into lsw to-day the official Bill changing the 
designation of subordinate judges to oivil judges in compliance with the oft-repeated 
request made by the provincial judicial officers’ conference. A number of members 
congratulated Str Maharaj Singh, Home Member, on bringing forward this bill and 
there was a consensus of opinion among them that the subordinate judges performed 
very responsible and onerous duties and deserved greater emoluments and better 
treatment in the matter of listed posts In the judicial service. 
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Underground Waters Bill 

‘Confiscation without compensation’ was the description given by Mr. Chinta- 
mani, Leader of the Opposition, to the Underground Waters Bill in respect of whioh 
Sir Joseph Clay, Finance Member, made a motion for circulation in order to elicit 
opinion by Sept. 15. The provisions of the bill appeared to several members of the 
House to be too drastio and quite unjust to the landlords and the cultivators and the 
conversations which Sir Joseph Clay had with them showed that they were opposed 
' to the measure and the prinoiple underlying it. The Government, therefore, wisely 
abandoned their original intention of mating a motion for referenoe of the bill to a 
select committee. 

The Finance Member in his speech in connection with his motion for circulation 
clearly explained that the Government were ready to consider alternative suggestions 
with a view to regulate the tube-well construction in order to ensure the continuity 
of underground water supply. 

The House expressed its appreciation of the changed attitude and intentions of 
Government in connection with the bill and agreed to the motion for oiroulation. 

Cotton Pest Control Bill 

Sir Jtcala Prasad Srivastava then introduced the Cotton Pest Control Bill and 
moved its reference to a select committee. Strong dissatisfaction was expressed with 
the penal provisions of the bill and the Leader of the Opposition rightly voioed the 
view of the whole House when he said that the bill itself should not become a pest 
to cotton cultivators. 

The Minister assured the House that he had an open mind and the select com¬ 
mittee could make such changes as it liked in respect of the penal provisions as well. 

The motion for seleot committee was agreed to and the House adjourned. 

Meerut Rath Procession 

30th. JUNE Following supplementary questions, Mr. Chintamani gave notice of 
his intontion to move an adjournment of the House particularly to discuss the policy 
• underlying the prosecutions lauuohed by the distriot magistrate against certain 
Hindus in connection with the above affair. When an objection was raised by the 
Finance Member that the debate might trench on matters which were sub judice, 
Mr. Chintamani gave a definite guarantee that the question of even one solitary 
person who was being prosecuted would not be raised in the course of speeohes by 
himself and his supporters. 

The President pointed out that the only question before the House was the 
policy of launching the proseontions and the policy of the executive Government in 
continuing them. ’ 

The Pome Member gave an undertaking to the House that he would look into 
this question and added that he was quite willing to consult the district magistrate 
on this point. This undertaking failea to satisfy Mr. Chintamani who urged that if 
' there was a clearly expressed wish of the House, the Government might pay nearly 
as much regard to their opinion as to the opinion of the district magistrate. 

‘If the hon. Home Member will be pleased to say one word more that our case 
shall not be prejudiced by the opinion of the distriot magistrate’, said Mr. Chintamani, 
‘and that he will give full weight to the wishes of the House in consideration of the 
opinion that might be given by the district magistrate, I.think there will be a good 
case for withdrawing the motion.’ 

The Home Momber gave Bueh an assurance whereupon Mr. Chintamani withdrew 
his motion for adjournment. The House then adjourned sine die. (From the ‘Leader’.) 
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Proceedings of the Council 

January Session—Nagpur—22 nd. to 30th. J an u ar y ’36 

The January session of the O. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nagpur on the 
22nd. January 1936 with the hon’ble Sir 8. W, A. Ritvi , in the chair. Visitors’ 
Galleries were practically deserted. 

20 
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The honourable Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao , Home Member and Leader of the 
House made the following feeling reference to the death of HiB Majesty King 
George V and moved for adjournment of the House. 

“I wish to express on behalf -, of this House in language not of exaggeration or 
of convention, bat of simple truth the feelings that He deep in the hearts of all of us. 
They are feelings of two-fold oharacter, of sorrow at the death of our King and of 
oar loyal and respectful homage to his successor, the new King. 

Money-lendebs’ Amend. Bill 

23rd. JANUARYThe Council disoussed to-day Government Bills. Of these, Mr. 
E. Raghavendra Rao’e C. P. Money-lenders’ (second amendment) Bill evoked a lively 
debate and was ultimately referred to a Seleot Committee. In moving reference of the 
Bill to the Seleot Committee, the Hon. Mr. Rao traced briefly the legislative history of 
usury in India and England. The present Bill, he said, went a step farther than the 
C. P. Money-lenders’ Aot, which was put in operation on April 1, 1935, and aimed at 
exercising some measure of direct control over money-lenders with a view to keep¬ 
ing their transactions within conscionable and equitable limits by making registration 
compulsory on payment of registration fees. He added that the principle underlying 
the Bill had the support of the Royal Commission on Agriculture and suoh a provi¬ 
sion is part of the Money-lenders' Act in many advanced, countries, including England 
and the professions of Law and Medicine, Motor Driving, etc., which imposed licen¬ 
ces on those practising them. The Royal Commission had also stated that measures 
of thiB charaoter would not lead to so great a restriction of credit that the cultivator 
would be hampered in his ordinary agricultural operations. Procoeeding, the Home 
Member said that according to the Provinoial Banking Enquiry Committee, the agricul¬ 
tural debt amounted to Rs. 300 millions in 1929. Even at the very low rate of six per¬ 
cent, the Mahajans made a profit of Rs. 18 millions annually. The measure would 
probably oause hardship to the Btnall money-lender, but the speaker did not think 
this would be an unmitigated evil “It is the petty money-lender who often causes 
great hardship to the agriculturists. The House must be aware of the unconscion¬ 
able and illegal methods adopted by certain olass of money-lendars, who are fast 
spreading their activities in the villages”. 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmurti (University) opposing the Home Member’s motion, moved 
that the BiU be oironlated for eliciting publio opinion thereon. He alleged that the 
Bill had been sponsored by the Government, not on account of their anxiety to save 
the borrower, but with a view to filling their coffer. The burden of taxation, he 
added, would eventually fall ou the debtors and instead of relieving agricultural 
distress by providing oheap credit facilities, the Bill would create more hardship 
for the cultivators. A Government, whose officers were not prepared to surrender 
part of their salaries, had, in his opinion, no moral or legal right to tax any section 
of the population. _ ' 

The motion for circulation of the Bill was pressed to a division and defeated by 38 
votes to 20. Tho original motion for Seleot Committee reference was then carried. 


Non-official Resolutions 

24th. JANUARY 'Visitors’ gallaries were orowded to-day mainly because 150 
peasants from Hie Akola district, who had come down to seek redress for their agri¬ 
cultural distress and who were banned from demonstrating near or enrering the 
Council premises, were under orders of the Home Member, permitted to enter and 
watch tho proceedings. 

Tho Council discussed in all four resolutions, two of which were defeated, one 
withdrawn and the fourth was undecided when the House rose. 

The first resolution was by Mr. Arjunlal urging reconstitution of the Revenue 
Districts of Narshingpur, Seoni and Damoh, which was opposed by Mr. N. J. 
Rough ton, Chief Secretary, on financial grounds. He also pointed out that these 
districts had been abolished three years back in response to the wishes of the 
House as a measure of economy. The resolution, being pressed to a division, was 
thrown out by 37 rotes to 19. ^ 

, The next resolution by Khan Bahadnr Mirza Rahman Beg recommending to 
the Government to postpone auction sales of Jagir lands in Berar was lost without 
The Revenue Secretary, Mr. R. N. Banerjce, speaking on behalf of the 
t h nt , Jhgirdars have to thank themselves for having brought about 
the conditions m which they find themselves. Their own discretion was largely 
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responsible for the same and there was no reason why the property law of the 
land Bhould not be put into operation. 

Mr. O. A. Kale next moved a resolution recommending to the Government to 
introduce legislation to stop competition of oross-word puzzles and the liko, whioh 
in his opinion were demoralising the educated publio in the provinoe to an alarming 
extent Mr Kale said that such competitions developed the spirit of gambling 
amongst the educated people. There were sometimes five or six solutions to a given 
clue, with the result that it was a question of mere ohauoe to hit upon the correct 
solution. They thus oeased to be a game. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore thought that the resolution itself was a puzzle. If 
the competitions were demoralising they were demoralising the eduoated publio not 
only in C. P. and Berar, but throughout India. He was of the opinion that they 
sharpened the intellect. 

Mr. N. J. Roughlon pointed out the various difficulties in the way of passing 
a law on the matter. Personally, he was adverse to gambling, but he should oonsidur 
it a serious interference of personal liberty if anyone would prohibit him from 
gambling should he like to. Even the Government of India could not stop compe¬ 
titions appearing in papers having an international circulation, and they might be 
compelled to have recourse to tne League of Nations. He, therefore, appealed to 
Mr. Kale to withdraw the resolution. Mr. Kale withdrew the resolution. 

Discussion on Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Ati'a resolution in respect of remi¬ 
ssion of stamp duty payable by the first grade pleaders of J. 0. S. Court of Judica¬ 
ture at Nagpur was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

Official Bills 


25tb. JANUARY :—Of the twelve offioial Bills that came up for disonssion 
to-day, nine were referred to the Select Committees, one Bill effecting minor amend¬ 
ments in the University Act passed into law, one oiroulated for eliciting publio 
opinion and one, viz., the Tobacco Taxation Bill, thrown oat by two to one majority. 

Tobacco Taxation Bill 

In moving for reference of the Tobacco Bill to the Select Committee, the 
Honourable Mr. Gordon „ Finance Member, said that it was the third time that the 
Bill had been brought by the Government and he expected better treatment this 
time. On merits the Government had an incontrovertible case. They had held their 
hands to the last in the hope that the tide would turn, but crop failures and liberal 
remissions and suspensions of land revenue, coupled with expenditure incurred in 
the establishment of debt conciliation boards and the fall in stamps revenue due to 
debt conciliation, left them no choice. There was also another aspect to the question 
viz., the financial position of the Provinces under the new constitution. Sir Otto 
Niemeyer was at the moment investigating the question of subvention to the Pro¬ 
vinces and refusal of the Council to vote for a faro share of taxation would greatly 

n ’udice the case of the Central Provinces before the Niemeyer Committee. 

Lr. D. T. Mangalmurti , opposing the Bill, said that nothing bad happened 
since the Council last throw out tbe Bill to induce them to change tho view that 
the Bill was unwarranted. He failed to see why the five per cent salary cut should 
not have been allowed to remain. Mr. M. P. Koike moved that the Bill be circulated 
for eliciting pnblic opinion thereon. 

Mr. 0. B. Parakh said that the Government could retrieve the position by reduc¬ 
ing overhead charges which absorbed 68 per cent of their revenues. He also felt 
that the imposition of licences on tobacco dealers would furnish another tool in the 
hands of the authorities to harass people. 

Mr. Kolhe'e motion was defeated without division, while Mr. Gordon's motion was 
defeated by 40 votes to 20. 

Another Bill, whioh was moved by the Borne ifember, seeking to reduce the rate 
of interest payable by debtors to creditors was referred to the Select Committee. 

The House’ circulated for eliciting publio opinion the Finance Member’s Bill seeking 
to establish a Board of Revenue in the Province after the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy. 

' Religious and Ch amt able Trusts Bill 


27th. JANUARY The Council disposed of to-day two out of the six non-official 
Bills. Interest centred round the C. P. Religious and Charitable Trusts-Bill, which was 
introduced by Dr. Punjab Boo Deshmukh with the object of ensuring better 
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management of Hindu religious endowments in the province. The'present adminis¬ 
tration of these trusts, he said, was far from satisfactory. Therefore, he urged'the 
House to agree to the measure. 

The non-official opinion revealed in the disoussion, was 1 sharply divided re-. 
garding the advisability of enacting such a Bill at present, while the Government 
opposed the measure owing to the provision suggested by the mover. 

The Education Minister, Mr. B. O. ‘Khaparde, further informed the House that 
the Government had under consideration another measure on the subject and it would 
he introduced in the House as soon as the Governor-General’s sanction was secured. 

Ther House threw out the measure rejecting the motion to refer it to a 6eleot 
committee by 37 votes to 13. 

Mr. K, P. Panda moved a Bill which sought the repeal of certain provisions of the 
0. P. Land Revenue Aot whioh empowered the Government to recover arears of land 
revenue by the arrest and detention or by the imprisonment of defaulter in the 
oivil jail. Despite the Government’s opposition the House agreed to refer the Bill 
to a select committee. . 


29th. JANUARY :—The Counoil to-day voted supplementary demands under the 
head of education and agreed to restore 23 per cent out in the grants to the looal 
bodies and private institutions on the motions of Mr. B. O. Khaparde , Eduoation 
Minister^ aid Mr. E. Gordon, Finanoe Member. 

A Token demand of one Rupee was-moved by Rai Bahadur K. S. Nayudu, Minis¬ 
ter for Publio Works, asking tne House to sanction the oost of the new High Coart. 
bnilding whioh was expected to oost about Rs. 10,00,000, was lost by a narrow margin 
of one vote, the voting being 26 votes against 27. The members opposing this 1 demand 
contended that the oost wotud be prohibitive in the present financial position of the 
provinoo. 

The Home Member, Mr. Raghavendra Rao stated that the income realized from 
enhanced oonrt foes wonld be utilized for the purpose of constructing the new bnilding. 

1 ' The Houbb then passed two Bills seeking to validate the contributions made by 
'several municipal committees and local bodies to oharitable funds outside their juris¬ 
diction, such as the Bihar Earthquake Relief Fund and .their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee 
Fund. „ _ . 

NoN-OtFIOAL EBSOtUTIONB-. , 


30th. JANUARY The Counoil discussed non-official resolutions. The President 
ruled out of order the adjournment motion tabled by Mr.^C. B. Parakh, who wanted* 
the House to disouss the inoident alleged to have taken place in village Ambaghad, 
Bhandara district, on Jan. 23. 

Mr. Parakh alleged that during the investigation into a theft case a Police Sub- 
Inspector assaulted five villagers at Ambaghad, resulting in the death of one Goma 
Din bar and injuries to four others. 

The Home Member stated that a magisterial enquiry had been instituted to inquire 
into oertain acts alleged to have been committed by the police officer and if the allega¬ 
tions proved true, Law would take the normal course. The matter was still sub judice 
and should not be disoussed by the House. 

The House accepted by 29 votes to 18 the resolution recommending to the looal 
Government to suggest to the Government of India to float apnbiio loan and advance 
the money thus raised to the Court of Wards and big 'landholders at a slightly 
higher rate of interest to meet their liabilities and indebtedness. 

The failure of crops in Bern formed the subjeot of another resolution. Daring 
the discussion several non-offioial members pleaded for complete remission of land 
revenue for the current year owing to widespread agricultural distress. The speakers 
complained against the use of "ooeroive processes by re venae authorities in realizing 
the revenue demands. * 

Both the Revenue Member and the Revenue Secretary,, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, pointed out that full remission would mean considerable loss to the 
provincial revenues. However, the Government was sympathetically considering the 
P°^tion and give a liberal remission where oiroumstanoes justified such a course 
ana denied the use of ooeroive methods in the matter of realization of the revenue 
demand. _ w 

. ^ resolution urging the Government that the land revenue for the year 1935-36 
ow ' n g t? the failure of orops in Berar was carried by *the House, the 
nment not olaiming a division. The Council then adjourned tine die. 
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Budget Session—Nagpur—20th. February : to 4th- March 1936 

Governor’s Opening Speech 

His Excellenoy the Governor, Sir Hyde Gou>an, ituhls address to the Council which 
oommenced its budget session at Nagpur on tho 20th. February 1936 referred to the 
new constitution and the problem of C. P. versus Berar, and appealed to all classes 
and the political leaders to work together for the oommon good. 

At the outset the Governor referred to the demise of his Majesty King George, 
who was not only a great man aDd a great gentleman but he was above all a very 
humane father of his family and to us in India his loss brings special sorrow.- 

The Governor then described the various measures taken regarding the agricul¬ 
tural problem, and said that the debt conciliation boards had brought relief and fresh 
hope to the countiyside. Ten land mortgage banks were established in the province 
as an experimental measure and had succeeded in the objective of keeping down the 
general rates of interost. With the generous grant of five lakhs from tne Govern¬ 
ment of India they bad been able to bring many amenities to villages, such as roads, 
and water supply and to embark on various experiments of rural reconstruction. 

Referring to the serious position of provincial finances, the Governor hoped that 
the councillors, while considering the proposals for fresh taxation which had been 
dictated by the dire needs of the situation, would keep in view the common good of 
the provinoe. • -• 

Coming to the new constitution, the Governor said it had now become law and « 
when the ‘tumult and shouting’ had died down and a oalm and dispassionate verdict 
of history came to be pronounced those who were responsible for its structure * 
were oonfident that it would vindicate alike the honesty of their purpose, the liberality 
of their intentions and the skill and wisdoms of their craftsmanship. The Governor 
then referred to the danger of disunion Witolj seemed to him to take two forms. 

On the problem of the Central Provinces <6d Berar, the Governor said that under 
the new Act the C. P. and Berar were treated as one province with a joint legisla¬ 
ture dealing with all its affairs, and emphasised that the two parts of the province- 
should reach an agreement on the question of financial arrangement to avoid discontent. 

Coming to the general form of disunion, wbioh had been brought about by the 
aotion of those who for many years stood aloof from working the present constitution 
and who had not made up their mind as to the attitude they would adopt towards the 
new constitution, the Governor asked them to read the history of the past 15 years 
during whioh the present constitution had been worked and worked successfully. It one 
considerable section of the people stood aloof from their proper task the whole work 
of the community must suffer. The Governor, therefore, appealed to all political 
loaders of the province to accept the new constitution, seize the substanoe they had 
gained and work together for the common good. 

Budget: for 1936-37 

22nd. FEBRUARY :—The Finance Member, iir. E. Gordon, presented the bud¬ 
get for 1936-37 to the Council to-day which showed an estimated revenue of Its.*” 
481,24,060, expenditure of Rs. 489,76,OCX), la&vine a deficit on revenue account of Re. 
8,52,000. Adding the debt and deposit heads out excluding the famine relief fund, 
the total loss on the year rises to Rs. 19,87,000. 

The revised estimates for 1935-36 show that the Government expected to close 
the year with small revenue surplus of Rs. 38,000, which was converted to a deficit 
of Rs. 2,45,000 as a result of the restoration of cuts in pay in certain transferred 
,departments in August last, but owing to a fall in revenue under heads Land 
Revenue, Stamps and Excise the current year would close with a defioit ‘of Rs. 
25,59,000, the reason for deterioration being adverse economio condition and the 
cotton yield which was far below normal for the fifth year in succession. 

The Finance Member in the oourse of his budget speech said that a financial 
settlement between the provinces and the central authority was impending and he 
believed that they had a good case for receiving assistance. However, it w» essen¬ 
tial that they must meet difficulties and in order to reduce the deficit in revenues 
Government would introduce and ask the House to pass two measures, one the En¬ 
tertainment Tax Bill and another the Financial Bill imposing higher fees for non¬ 
judicial stamps and for motor taxation both of which were expected to produce a 
revenue of about six lakhs of rupees which would go to wards, revenue reduction of the 
defioit. Concluding, the Finance Member claimed that while the picture of their financial 
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progress since the inception of the present reforms was not a happpy one, his two 
predecessors and himself set themselves-' to spend only when funds were available 
to matoh their expenditure with their means. 

, .-General Discussion of Budget . 

24th. FEBRUARY The Council devoted whole day to the general discussion of the 
Budget. Mr. C. S. Parekh , opening the debate, said that much economy in expenditure 
could be effected by reorganisation and retrenchment in Government Departments. 

He also felt that Government revenues could be improved by the abolition of the 
Malguzari system and also revision of the exoise policy. The policy, which had been 
followed for the last eleven years v had proved ruinous to excise revenue and it was 
necessary to revise the policy which would supplement the excise revenue by Bs. 40 
to 60 lakhs. ' * 

Mr. Ponds felt that the budget afforded no relief to the poorer classes. local 
bodies were still suffering from cuts in general purposes and education grant? with 
the result that employees in local bodies were, in turn, subjected to salary cuts. 
Restoration of out by Government in the caso of its own employees had caused much 
heartburning in employees of local bodies. 

Rao Babeb R. W. Fulay referred to the economic condition of the people and*'*' 
urged revision of the land revenue policy. He alleged that police resorted to coercive 
taoticB with regard to Burhanpur textile strikers, that employees in the Government 
Press %ere not given promotion for the last two years and that Judges of the newly 
constituted High Court hurried cases through. ' ■>* 

» »Mr. D. T. Uangalmurti vigorously attacked the taxation proposals and Mr. R, A. 
Knniikar (Nationalist) deplored the failure of Government to restore education and 
general purposes grants to local bodies. They would agree to taxation measures if 
Government agreed to restore cuts in grants. 

Stth Thakurdas favoured chalking out a bold line of action containing a forward 
programme, on the lines of Hemal Pasha’s or President Roosevelt’s. Several other 
^members also participated in the debate. Members also oomplaiued that Government 
was increasing expenditure, under Reserved Heads and crippling Primary Education. 

Mr. A. L. Binnep, Financial Secretary, denied that Government’s estimates were 
too''optimistic, He welcomed the suggestion of augmenting Government’s revenues. 

The Hon. Mr. B. O, Khaparde , Minister for Education, replying to the oriticism 
levelled against his department, said that the problem of primary education was, exa¬ 
mined by the Government. The Local , Self-Government Committee had recommend¬ 
ed that it Bhould be managed by local bodies. With regard to land mortgage banks, 
they had established ten in this Provinoe and the Banks had just started work. 

The Hon. Mr. Raghavendra Rao , Home Member, said it was the duty of Gov¬ 
ernment to hand over to the new Government as perfect an administrative machi¬ 
nery as possible and ^to this end it was necessary to increase the polioe force in 
certain districts. The morease -proposed was a technical increase, since, the Coun¬ 
cil bad since 1930 every year accorded sanotion to expenditure for extra polioe force 
in Raipur District If Councillors expected the police to be civil and courteous and 
proteot their lives and property and maintain law and order, it was necessary that 
constables should be given the necessary training. So the expenditure for a training 
school for oonstables was necessary and overdue 
■ The Hon. Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, said that the polioy which Government 
were faithfully following regarding exoise was the polioy laid down by the Council 
eleven years ago. The question was being examined by tbe Exoise Committee, and 
he preferred' not to anticipate their recommendation regarding the desirability or othe-. 
wise of continuance of that polioy. Abolition of the Malguzary system was a sub¬ 
ject on whioh the present Government could not reach a decision in the •'last year 
of its regime. The subject was so important that without the fullest backing of 
publio opinion, it oould not be properly taokled. Mr.-Gordon assured the House that 
Government had done everythiog in its' power to give relief to looal bodies and cuts 
would be fully restored as soon as the financial situation is. improved. The Counoil 
then adjourned. 

Moneylenders’ Bill ( oqntd. ) 

roJ** 1 **: FEBRUARY The Council enacted into law to-day the C. P. Money-lenders 
(Second) Amendment Bill on the motion of the Home Member. The BilFwhioh would 
remain m force for four years made the registration of the moneylenders in the 
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to exercise the same oontrol 


provinoe compulsory, thus enabling the Government . . _ 

.over them in the interests of the debtors.'* 

EtneBTiDiMESTs Ddtt Bill 

* Th«n P Entertainments *Dnty Bill was referred to'a select committee. The 
of brin^e forward tte measure, as the Finance Member stated, was to enable 
tfloSfftaCil on ^entertainments sachas cinemas and remove a 
port of the existing defioit in the provincial revenues. , 

i_Ths Finance Bill . 

The House next discussed the C. P. Finance Bill on the motion of "the Finance 
Member that it should be referred to a select committee. The Bill proposed to 
enhance the rates of taxes on motor vehicles in the H 07lnC0 also the duty 
tenable on certain instruments under Indian stamp not, ltjua. ,. , 

The Finance Member said that the present taxes levied on the motor vehioles 
in the province were very low when oompared to rates in other provinces and the 
Government proposed to increase them so that the additional revenue thus obtained 
mi^ht be utilised to strengthen the finances of the province by removing the present 

6 The disoussion of the Bill revealed non-official opposition to fresh taxation. Borne 
members declaring that the motor industry would be. seriously affected hy the* 
increased taration now proposed at a time of economic depression and keen compe- 

-fction like that of the present. ...... „ . , ...VfiiV 

The Home Member, intervening in the debate, asked the House to accept the Bilk 
which was brought forward owing to financial necessity bo that the Goverqpae^t 
might remove the defioit , ... . 

The House, however, rejeoted the select committee motion by 37 to 16 votes and 
thus threw out the measure. 


Voting or Budget Dkmakdb 

26th. FEBRUARY t—The Council carried a token ont moved by Ifr, V B. ChauEal 
recommending to the Government 10 per pent redaction in the pay of all Govern¬ 
ment servants with a view to improving the provincial finances. , 

Dr. P. 8. Deshmukh by another cat motion urged the postponement of the 
construction of the new High Coart building involving an expenditure of about 
^Rs. 8,00,000. He said that it was inadvisable to incar a fresh expenditure at %»time 
* when the financial position of the provinoe was far from satisfactory. 

The House, however, rejeoted the out motion by 37 to 8 votes and voted the grant. 

It would be recalled that the House had refused to sanction this expenditure 
daring the last January session when the item in the form of a supplementary 
demand was brought forward for the approval of the Counoil. * 

The necessity of affording adequate relief to the agriculturists of the province 
with the help of land mortgage banks was stressed by Mr. 6. B. Parakh through a * 
cat motion the discussion on whioh was adjourned. 

Aw. Motion —Ponca Assault” 

2nd. MARCHIn the Conned to-day, the President, -Sir 8. W. A. Rixvi, toad 
three identical motions for the adjournment of the House to discuss a matter of * 
orgeat publio importance, namely, ‘assaalt with lathis and batons on and the arreBt of 
43 persons by the police at iLnandwa on Feb. 27. 

The Home Member pointed ont that the Government had no objection to the 
motion. The debate continued for one and half hoars, after which- a closure was 
applied. The motion was daolared carried only four or five voices from the Govern¬ 
ment benches crying too'. , 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Pands moving the motion detailing his version of the inoident, 
said that a sub-inspector with three constables proceeded to the Ashram, whioh was 
managed bv the disciples of the dead saint at Knandwa on Feb. 27 in Bearoh of some 
suspects when a police officer was wrongfully confined in the Ashram. Thereupon 
another sab-inspector with 40 constables entered the Ashram at a time when a 
large congregation was busy offering prayers at the Ashram temple, and assaulted the 
people mercilessly with lathis, resulting in 60 injured, four seriously, while the 
police escaped with minor injuries. The mover asked the Government what was the 
justification for the lathi charge and why a magistrate was not summoned before 
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the police resorted to foroe. Mr, Pande added that the police arrested next day 60 
men, inolnding innocent persons, all of whom were marched to the court in hand¬ 
cuffs except one. Pointing out-that even pleaders had' been refused interviews with 
the prisoners, Mr. Pande urged the Government to enquire into the inoident 
thoroughly and take necessary action against those whose object seemed to create- 
terror m the looality. 

Seven other members, supporting the motion, protested against the conduot of 
the police at Khandwa and demanded justice in the case, -one speaker alleging that 
some women sustained injuries from the lathi charge by the police. 

"The Home Member, Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao , recalling the facts based on the 
official Teport received from Khandwa, said that a number of people had come from 
outside to visit the Ashram and that the place was one on wnion the police should 
keep an eye in view of the possibility of suspicious characters arriving there. "When 
. a police party, consisting of a sub-inspector and four constables visited the Ashram 
on Feb. 27, and noticed the motor driver of the manager of the Ashram without a 
license, the police party was assaulted and confined within the limits of the Ashram. 
Another police party armed with muskets and lathis , arrived at the plaoe to secure 
the release of the first police party when the police party were attacked by 300 
persons. The sub-inspector, armed with a lathi , .charged and brought the situation, 
under control. Forty-three men, including the men of the Ashram, had been arrested 
* and about 30 rioters and 50 policemen were injured, but none seriously. The Home 
Member denied that the women were involved in the lathi charge and declared that 
.~the*po1ioe bad acted with self-oontrol and succeeded in restoring order with the. 
vleast'possible use- of force and infliction of serious injuries. The Home Member 
added that the conduct of those involved would -in due course be judged by the 
judioial authority at Khandwa and asked the mover to withdraw the motion. 

•The motion was, however, carried. The House then adjourned. « 


4 th. MARCH In the Counoil to-day, Mr. 2R P. Pande movod a token cat in 
1 the-demand for polioe urging economy in expenditure. He complained that expendi¬ 
ture under this head had, in recent years, risen by leaps and hounds. The present 
were peaceful times, since civil disobedience was neither being praotised nor was 
there any possibility of its revival for some years to oome. This increase in ex¬ 
penditure had resulted in orippling. the activities of the transferred^ departments and 
ne Baw no reason why the question of increasing the polioe force should not be held 
over and funds diverted towards the transferred departments. , •» 

Mr. AT. J. Raughton, Chief Secretary, pointed out that M*. Pande s contention 
was not correct The fact that expenditure under police in 1935-36 was Its. 65 lakhs 
showed that not only had expenditure not risen but had curtailed. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao also opposed the motion. 

Seth Bheolal said that juBt as military expenditure was the highest item with . the 
India Government, police expenditure was the highest in the Provinces. He 
out that a polioe constable received a more salary than a primary teacher, at the 

en ^TVo^rnore cats, one urging the postponement of the question of making the addi- 
tincaUamed%Xe in Raipur permanent, and the other censoring, the District 
•Superintendent of the Polioe, Nagpur, for passing a prohibitory order iu respeot o 
the Murtizafur peasants, who arrived here in January last and demonstrated in front 
•oftheCounoil lull, were moved but the first was withdrawn and thesecondlosL 
Onnosintr the second out, the Chief Secretary said that they ought to be thank¬ 
ful to ^eBistriot Superintendent of polioe, for enabling Councillors,to work peace¬ 
fully? He reminded the House that during the last two or three sessions,, m y 
lenders taxi-drivers, peasants and others ? were marching m procession *9 tn© 
cif flafl *and demonstrating. Members were jeewdat ly 
for the preventive action of the police, peaceful work in the OounoU wo 
been impossible. The motion was lost by 25 votes to 18. 

The police demand then came ont unsoathed. .* . Thu 

The guillotine was applied at 5 p. m., and the remaining demands were passed. The 

Counoil then adjourned sine die. 
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THE B. & 0. LEGISLATIVE COUNCEU- 


Proceedings of the Council 

A 

- January Session—Patna—9th. to 14th. January ’36 

Public Safety Amend. Bill 

The sir-day session of the Behar and Orissa Legislative Counoil commenced 
at Patna on the 9tb. January 1936 frith thin non-official -attendance when 
the Publio Safety Amendment Bill was passed by 49 votes to 13. Introducing 
the Behar and Orissa Public Safety Extending and Amending Bill of 1936, 
* seeding enactment in a permanent form of certain features of the Pablic 
• Safety Aot of 1933 and supplementing the legislation of Government of India, Mr. 
P. C, Tallents. Home Member, dwelt lengthily on the necessity of the measure with 
a view to enable the Government to cope with subversive and reactionary element 
in the provinoe. Continuing, Mr. Tallents stated that the province of Bihar and 
Orissa was the next door neighbour of a province where there was terrorism and 
there was the possibility of the political agitators getting across into Bihar. He 
pointed oat that the Civil Disobedience Movement was only under suspension and 
could break out any moment. In view of such facts he urged that Government felt 
it would be shirking in its duty if the measure were enacted for three years only. 

Mr. Sachchidanand Sinha, leader of the opposition, moved an amendment extend¬ 
ing tho life of the 1933 bill for a farther period of three years but withdrew in 
favour of the amendment standing in the name of R. B. Shymnandan Sahai exending 
it to five years. 

Mr. Jamuna Karjes and Kumar Kalika Prasad Singh, both Congressites, vigo¬ 
rously opposed the bill, the former holding that the Home Member would have been 
the first man to introduce revolutionary activities in England if Englishmen had been 
in need of political freedom as Indians. Komar Kalika Prasad said that the bill was a 
Now Year's gift from tho Government to the provinoe and held that emergency for 
thejthe bill aid not exist presently. 

* 10th. JANUARY The Council disonssed the motion of radjournment moved by 
A/oufoi Mohammed Safes* regarding the order of the Director of Public Instruction 
ordering a re-examination in tho Patna division of the Middle English Sohool 
Examination due to the leakage of question papers. 

It was withdrawn after a long discussion on the assurance by the Minister of 
Education that the matter would be investigated and steps would be taken to prevent 
a recurrence of suoh incidents. 

• B. & 0. Municipal Amend. Bill 

Mr. IP. 0. Lacey , Secretary, Local Self-Government moved the Bihar and Orissa 
Municipal Amendment Bill with the chief object of investing the Government with 
°* dissolution of tho existing Municipal boards in cases of mismanagement 
to a'Mlect. K enm ■v? 1 ection “stead of complete snpercessiou. The Bill was referred 
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m B. & 0. Villaob Administration Bill 

The Council passed the Bihar and Orissa Village Administration Amendment Bill 
of 1936 for tho dissolution of onion boards for gross incompetence and investing the 
Government with similar power as stated above. This Bill was also introduced by 
Mr. Laoey. 

B. & 0. Moslem Wakf Bill 

13th. JANUARY:—The Bihar and Orissa Moslem Wakf Bill, 1933, as reported 
by the select committee, was thrown out by 4L votes to 15. The bill was moved 
for consideration of the House by Maulvi Hasan Jan. 

Sir Suitan Ahmad, opposing the measure, pointed out the opposition to the 
measure from Shias and the wide divergence of opinion among Sunnis regarding the 
provisions of the bill even as reported by the select committee. > 

Mr. Abdul Azii, Minister for Education, stated that the Government opposed the 
consideration of the measure and emphasised the inadvisability of considering the 
bill in view of the wide and hopeless differences amongst Muslims themselves in 
respect of some important provisions. 

Many other Moslem and non-Moslem members spoke on the bill, 

« 

Non-official Bills Introduced 

Mr. Ramanugrak Narayan Singh introduced two private bills, namely, the 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1936 and the Local Self-Government Bill, 1936, proposing^ 
to debar members of the legislative body constituted under the Government of IndiaV 
Aot 1935, from becoming commissioners of municipalities and District local boards. 

Bengal Land Revenue Sales Amend. Bill 

44th. JANUARY :—The Government suffered their first defeat of the session on 
the motion of Maulvi Mohammed Hafiz for reference to a select committee of the 
Bengal I.and Revenue Sales Amendment Bill, 1935, which was oarried by 45 votes 
to 25. The measure was intended to provide for serving notices on reoorded proprietors 
in the event of default of payment of revenue and putting np their property for 
sale. Manlvi Hafiz pointed out that public opinion was in favour of the meas arc. 

The hon. Mr. Tallents, opposing the motion, said that the amending bill was 
inconsistent with tho present Act and impraotioable. 

After a lively debate throughout the day the bill was referred to a seloot com¬ 
mittee of 18 Members. 


Muslim Representation in Local Bodies 

15th. JANUARYThe House assented to-day to Maulvi Abdul Oani's motion to 
make a special order for the continuance of the B. and 0. Municipal Amendment Bill, 
1935, and the B. and 0. Local Self-Government Amendment Bill, 1935. Both the 
measures were intended to provide adequate representation to the Muslim community 
in local bodies. The House then adjourned sine die. 


February Session—Patna—22nd. to 29th. February 1936 

. Tribute io Late Kino „ 

Tho February session of the Council commenced on the 22nd. February and the day 
was dedicated to {the memory of King George. All sections of the House joined in 
paying tributes to the late King and the House adjourned as a mark of respect 
after adopting the condolence resolution. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sink a , Leader of the Honse, said: 
‘We of this province have a special reason to oheri&h with gratitude the memory 
of King George. It is well known that every Bihari in his heart desired to have a 
separate province of his own. This was done at Delhi when His Majesty came to 
India for coronation. The proclamation whioh had announced the separation of the 

8 rovince has fulfilled that ambition which had been cherished by every Bibari at 
lat time. This royal province, therefore, will fax ever remember with gratitude 
the visit of the first sovereign to this oonntiy’. 

The members stood for two minutee, in Bilence, unanimously ' adopting the 
resolution and conveying the respectful homage and loyalty to the late King 
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^ Budoet ton 1936-37 

24th. FEBRUARY Introducing to-day the budget estimates for the new 
Province of Bihar for 1936-37, Mr. Nirau Narayan Binha, Finance Member, at, 
first referred to the separation of the new Province of Orissa and explained that 
the finances of that Province were not under consideration in that House. 

He commented on the finanoial history of the Province and pointed oat that 
though the Province was not in debt, this was only beoaose, throughout its life, 
the Province's finances had been guided along paths of financial rectitude, partly by 
starving the Province even of the necessities and the present resources of both the 
new Provinces were wholly inadequate to meet the requirements when compared 
with the standards of other Provinces, until sums were available out of income-tax 
for distribution to the Province, and it was necessary that both the Provinces 
should receive immediate assistance by means of grants-in-aids. 

On the separation of Orissa, Bihar loses Bs. 94 lakhs revenue and transfers to 
Orissa Rs. ninety and a half lakhs expenditure. The budget however provides for 
Bs. 11 lakhs contribution to be received from Orissa. 

As a result Bihar is better off by about Rs. seven and a half lakhs after 
separation, contributions being for the High Court, joint Medical and Educational** 
institutions, leave and pension charges of joint services, and Orissa’s share of 
pensions haB already been sanctioned for being paid from the Bihar revenue. 

Next year the new Province of Bihar will have revenue of Bs. 4,70,00,000, 
which after taking into account the revenue transferred to Orissa, is Bs. 11 lakhs 
more than the revised estimates. This inorease results' mainly from accounting 
charges and separation of Orissa and does not indicate increased prosperity. The 
estimated expenditure next year is Bs. 4,81,73,000 whioh, after making allowance for 
Bs. 90 and half lakhs transferred to Orissa and contribution of Rs. 7,36,000 received 
from the new Province is Bs. 19 lakhs more than the revised estimates. 

The Budget provides for Bs. 4,91,000 for recurring and Bs. 14,38,000 for non-re- 
’ ourring new sohemes. Reourring schemes inolude many whioh had been previously 
in existence on a temporary basis, and aotual new recurring commitments total-Rs. 
1,16,000. 

The more important of the new sohemes are increased disoretionary grants, per¬ 
manent restoration of primary education grant, extension of the Cottage Industries 
Institute, building grants for primary schools, creation of boiler inspectorate and in¬ 
creased augmentation grant 

Summarising earthquake expenditure, the Finance Member said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India will likely have to meet a total expenditure of Bs. 206 l«bhs and the 
Local Government Bs. 69 lakhs. 


Agriculturist Belief Bill 

After the presentation of the Budget, Mr. S. K. P. Singh a moved reference to 
select committee of the bill to provide relief to the agricntorists from indebtedness and 
emphasised the aoute poverty of Bihar peasantry and emergent nature of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. P. C. Tallents, on behalf of the Government, moved the circulation of the 
biH for pubho opinion, pointing out the difficulties inherent in enacting Buch legisla¬ 
tion and explaining what other provinces had done in that connection. The proposed 
legislation touohed only a fringe of the problem and it was desirable that public 
opinion be ascertained whether the problem would be tackled in detail or as suggested. 

The Counoil agreed by 30 to 23 votes to oiroulate the Bill for public opinion. 

Non-official Resolutions 


SlBth. FEBRUARYThe Counoil discussed to-day non-offioial resolutions, 
ine resolution of Khan Bahadur Babibur Rahman, recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint a lawyer in eaoh district to conduct prosecutions on behalf of the 
* b °lish the system of suoh prosecutions being oondnoted by police offloers, 

w!mia ^ ldr i (lwn " ter “ ®*pl“*tion by Government that modifications in the system 
wouJd involve enormous expenditure. 

to resolution, asking the Government to appoint a committee 

additionsJ»nnM!?wS2 > ^ wnnie “ ten , si 0 n of tbe present Counoil Chamber to provide 
was accepted COmmWlatl011 re ^ ulred for ® iJiar legislatures under the new reforms, 
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27th. FEBRUARYThe House adopted unanimously to-day Mr. Radha Prasao 
Sinha's resolution recommending the Government to ooavey to Sir Otto Niemeyer that 
this Counoil urges for a satisfactory and equitable financial resettlement for JBLnar and 
the new province of Orissa, as in the opinion of the Counoil provincial autonomy 
was not likely to suooeed nnless snoh re-settlement was made as to remove the 
financial disabilities attaching to this province under the previous arrangements. The 
mover said that poverty had been imposed on the province, while the rest of India 
derived the benefit of its resources. * 

The Finance Member, accepting the resolution, said that the position of Bihar 
was stronger than others for subvention. In fact they had the right to demand it. 
He assured the House that he would press the olaims of the province before Sir 
Otto Niemeyer shortly. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, and Several other non¬ 
official members supported the motion. 

B. & 0. Cess Amend. Bill 

28th. FEBRUARYIn the Counoil to-day, discussion centred round Mr. P. 0. 
» Tallent'» motion for reference of the Bihar and Orissa Cess Amendment Bill to a 
Seleot Committee. Mr. Tallents lengthily explained the Government polioy in amend¬ 
ing the existing Law, which aimed at remedying the desperate state of roads in 
oolliery areas and ensuring that all collieries, whioh used roads, should contribute 
'and all such oollieries whioh were making profit should pay something more in 
future as they had done in the past 

Mr. H. D. Totenend and Mr. H. N. Muhherji, representing colliery interests, 
vehemently opposed the Bill. Disoussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

29th. FEBRUARYResuming disoussion to-day Sir Oaneth Dutt Singh said 
that the main objeot of the Bill was to cover the nakedness of the District 1 Boards. 
Services after servioes had been retrenched owing to lack of income. If the boards 
were to exist, some source of inoome had to be found oat for them. In Hazaribagh 
and Manbhum there was no other source of inoome by whioh the resonroes of toe 
Boards oould be augmented except levying some sort of tax on coal. He said that 
cess shonld not be levied on profits as it was very uncertain. Therefore, the speaker 
said that cess should be levied on actual production. The coalfields were raising the 
same if not larger quantity of coal depression. The method of taxation suggested 
would bring an income of about Els. 3 to 4 lakhs. The consumers, said the speaker, 
would not grudge paying eight pies per ton of coal used by them. Despite every¬ 
thing the market for coal will remain the same as the slight rise will not affect its 
demand in market 

Mr. J. M. Sinha opposed the Bill on the ground that if it was passed, it would 
prove ruinons to the coal industry. 

Mr. B. W. Heigh (European) said that he was in full sympathy with the objects 
of the Bill. He complemented the Government on their method of handling the 
problem of low revenue of the District Boards in the coalfields area. 

Mr. 8 . K. P. Sinha said that he was in agreement with much of what had been 
said for the Bill but he disagreed with the idea of levying a uniform rate of cess 
for all kindB of coals. He suggested a graded rate of taxation according to the 
quality of the coaL • * 

Mr. N. N. 8inha said that the issue before the House was that the income of 
the Distriot Boards has declined to such an extent that they were unable to look 
after the education, sanitation and roads in the area. The reason for the falling off 
in the price of com was dne to the fsot that the trade was dull all over the world. 
The cess proposed to be levied was 8 pies to a ton whioh the speaker said was 
negligible in so far as it would not very much add to the difficulties of the ooal 
trade. The measure was in the interest of everybody in the district and as such 
the House should pass the Bill. 

After the Home Member had replied to the debate, the motion for reference to 
a Select Committee was carried by 44 votes against 19. The House then adjourned. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—Shillong—10th- to 28th. Match 1936 

Tbibutes to Lite Kino 

The Budget Session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong os 
™ Much 1938 under the presidency of Mr. Faiznoor Ali. The Hon’ble Rai 
““Adur J*. c. Datta moved the resolution of condolence on King George’s death 
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and of loyalty to the new King. Mr. Eookonhall, Khan Bahadur Nnruddin Ahmed, 
and Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta spoke on the motion. 

The Hon’ble President associated himself with the resolution. Thereafter the Council 
adjourned as a mark of respect to the memory of King George. 

The Governor’s Address ' 

I lib. MARCH:—His Excellency Sir Michael Keane, addressing the Counoil 
this morning, paid a tribute to the memory of the late King George and recalled the - 
message recently broadcast by H. M. King Edward VIII making clear that His" 
Majesty would follow in the footsteps of his illustrious father. Proceeding, the 
Governor said that this was the last Budget session whioh he would be addressing 
and, reviewing the political development in the Province^ stated that his experience 
was that the moment opportunity was offered to Indians, they would work the 
system with a good sense of responsibility. The fact that people's minds had already 
been preoccupied with what the new Aot would bring them, showed that all vague 
talk of not working the new Constitution had evaporated into thin atmosphere. 
Referring to the financial position of the Province, he pointed out that the gravest 
anxiety of the Government and the people of the Provinoe, at the moment, was ' 
about the estimated deficit of Rs. 57 lakhs. His Excellency here adverted to the 
Niemyer Enquiry, and paid a tribute to Sir Otto Niemeyer who, with an open mind, 
gave a patient hearing to the case presented by their Provinoe. 

BtrooEi for 1936-37 , ' « 

The Hon. Mr. W. L. Scott, Finance Member, then presented the budget for 
1936-37 . Assam’s total income estimated is Rs. 2,27,93,000 while the expenditure is 
Rs. 3,29,5000. A loan of 57 lakhs and 12 thousand from the _ Provincial Loans 
Funds will be required to balance the accounts. 

The debt at the end of this month would be Rs. 192 lakhs and in March 1937 it 
would be Rs. 339 lakhs, a sum greater than the provincial revenues. Under«“Excise” 
a decrease of Rs. 1 and half lakhs was expected owing to the opium restriction 
.policy. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Scott addressing said: “In 1936-37, we have to find Rs. 19 lakhs 
to pay our dues and this we can only do by borrowing more, a process vulgarly 
known in commercial oiroles as ‘feeding the dog on his own tail' and recognised as 
a prelude to bankruptcy 

Bata Introduced 

The following bills were next introduced : the Cattle Trespass (Assam Amendment! 
Bill, 1936. the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1936, the Assam Land ana 
Revenue (Amendment No. 1) Bill, 1936, the Assam Land and Revenue (Amendment 
No. 2) Bill. 1936, the Assam Motor Vehioles Taxation Bill, 1936, and the Assam 
Debt Conciliation Bill, 1936. 

A motion for circulation of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1936, for 
etioiting pnblio opinion, raised by Uaulci Abdur Rashid Choudhury, was declared 
carried by 25 votes against 19. 

ilaulvi Abdul Khalique Chaudhury's Bill, the Assam Land Revenue Re-assess¬ 
ment Bill, 1935, was referred to a Select Committee. 

Maulvi Abdur Rashid Choudury'e motion to refer his Assam 8tate Aid to In¬ 
dustries Bill, 1935, to a Select Committee was opposed by the Government and even¬ 
tually lost. 

Alaulvi Abdul Khalique Choudhury’e motion to refer the Assam Embankment 
and Drainage Bill, 1935, to a Select Committee was supported by Mr. Rohini Knmar 
Choudhury, Khan Bahadnr Keramst Ali.Klian Bahadur Md. Moshraff and others, 
but opposed by Rai Bahadur Brindaban Goswami Mr. E. P. Burke, Chief Engineer, 
and the Hon. Rai Bahadnr P. C. Datta, Judicial Member and eventually lost when 
put to the vote. 

Moneylenders’ Amend. Bill , 

12th MARCH ‘.—The Council decided to-day to circulate the Assam Money¬ 
lenders’ Amendment Bill of 1936 moved by itaulavi Rashid-Chaudhury for eliciting 
pnblio opinion before the 31st July, 1836. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Promode 
Chandra Datta, Judicial Member, pointed oat the drastic nature of the Bill. 
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Assam Hokictpal Amend. Bill 

The Assam Municipal Amendment Bill of 1935 for getting publio places of worship 
exempted from paying water and latrine taxes was also to be oironlated for eliciting 
publio opinion before the 31st August, 1936. 

Mr. Mautavi Abdul Khalique Ghaudhuri's Assam Disorderly Houses Bill of 1935. 
and Mr. Gopendra Lai Das Chowdhury’s Bill, the Assam land Revenue Amendment 
Bill of 1936 were sent to the Seleot Committee. 


* I3th. MARCHMr. Abdul KhaUoue’s Cruelty, to Animals Bill and Money 
Lenders’ Bill were withdrawn. Mr. Abdul Khaleque'a Disorderly Houses Bill.and 
Mr. Abdur Rashid’* Money Lenders' Bill were oiroulated for elioiting publio opinion. 

High Court eor Assam 

Khan Bahadur KeramatalCs resolution for high court in Assam was lost by 
26 against 15 votes, the Tea Planters opposing the resolution. Assam Valley < mem¬ 
bers supported the resolution while the Surma Valley members opposed it only 
, Messrs. Abdul Khaleque and Abdur Bashid (Surma Valley members) voting in favour 
of t^e resolution. ' 

* Dudget Discussion 

16th. MARCH :—The Connoil concluded to-day the budget discussion. Mr. F. W. 
Hocfenhu/i-deplored borrowing by the Government to finance their needs and pressed 
for improvement of servioes. 

Mr. Oopendralal Das Chaudhury regretted the absenoe of any programme for 
raising literacy, improving health and increasing the earning capacity of the masses. 

Khan Bahadur Nuruddm Ahmed hoped that terrorism had left Assam for ever 
and the Assam Criminal Amendment Law would remain a dead letter. 

Mr. J. A. Dawson, Chief Secretary, Assam Government, requested the members 
to make Assam a bigger and stronger provinoe by working in unity. 

Rat Bahadur Kanah Lai Barua , Minister, said that the Sylhet Medical School 
oonld not be started in the present nnanoial condition. 

Mr. B. Q. Dennehy, Secretary to the Transferred Department, said that the* 
question of distributing opium in pill forms in Assam could not be taken up in the 
present condition of provinoial finances. 


17th. MARCHThe Council passed to-day the Assam Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill as also the Cattle Trespass (Assam) Amendment BilL The former enoountered 
some opposition. ■ ». _ 

The Assam Land Revenue Amendment Bill, as reported by the seleot committee, 
was taken into consideration, while the AR<mm Debt Conciliation Bill and the Assam 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill were sent to seleot committees. The Sylhet Tenancy 
jjill was introduced. 

The adjourned motion of Mr. Oopendra Lai Das Chaudhury to discuss the recent 
decision of the Government to bring the Looal Rates Amendment Act of 1932 into 
foroe from the 1st of April- 1936 and to inorease the rate from 1343 B. S. in north 
Sylhet sub-division, was defeated by 26 votes to 13. 

7, Voting on Budget Demands 


19th. MARCH: —The Council passed to-day the demands under land revenue, 
forest, stamps and navigation. Cut motions moved were withdrawn or lost. 

Mr. RaaiiMlh Salkia urged for giving Mauzadars the right to appeal to the 
Government and Mr. Sarveswar Barua sought to raise their commission by 10 per 
cent The Government did not agree. 

Mr. Kasinath Salkia urged upon the Government the necessity of spending at 
least a portion of the grazing tax for growing grass for fodder. 

The Hon bia Mr. W. L. Seott, Finance Member, did not agree to earmark'any 
portion of the revenue for any particular purpose as suggested. 

aj—C? 0110 *! passed to-day demands for grants under general 
Aummistrauon, Administration of Justice and Porta and Pilotage. A out motion 
"J KuAiar Das for making appointments on merit alone to the 

Kh rr‘ appointments in certain services was opposed by 

ev entua^wiSdrawm 104 * Abdur Rahim Chowdhury and others and 
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Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury’s cut motion urging abolition of one of the posts 
of Commissioner of Division was oarried. 

24th. MARCHThe Council passed to-day the demands under Excise, 
Education (reserved) and Education other than European. The House by 25 to 9 
votes rejected Maulvi Abdur Rashid Chautlhury's out motion raising a discussion 
about the appointment of more Muslims as professors and leoturers. 

Mr. O. A . Small , Director of Public Instruction replied that these appointments 
were made by a selection board on which there were two Mahomedans to look aftor 
Mahometan interests and the instructions of the Government were to appoint the 
best available men, preference being given to natives of the province. 

On a out motion moved by Hazi Idris Ali Sarlaskar the Government were 
criticised for their excise policy. 

Hou. Maulvi Abdul Hamid , Minister of Education, stood by the doolarod policy „ 
of the Government to reduce consumption of opium. The motion was withdrawn. 

26th. MARCHOn a out motion raised yesterday in the Counciljby Maulvi Abdur . 
Rashid Chaudhury, the House discussed to-day at considerable length os to what should 
be the principle of appointment in the grades of lecturers and professors in Assam 
and eventually decided by a majority of 25 to 9 votes that the principle should he 
one of merit, preference beiDg given to the natives of Assam. 

Assam Land Rbvenub Amend. Bill 

27th. MARCHThe Council passed to-day the Assam Land Revenue (Amendment 
No. 1) Bill, 1936, which made provision for setting aside the sale of an estate for 
non-payment of land revenue. *• 

The Bill was introduced by the Hon'ble Mr. W. L, Scott , Revenue Member. 

Svlhbt Tenancy Bill 

The Sylhet Tenancy Bill was referred to a select committee. 

0 ■ Reduction - of Rent 

28th. MARCH :—The Council passed to-day Khan Sahib Maulvi Mizanar 
Rahman’s resolution for reduction of rent in Mechpara and Bijni Raj estate* on 
account of their inability to pay rents due to varions causes. 

The Hon. Maulvi Abdul Humid, Minister of Edncation, accepted the resolution 
moved bv Mr. V. W. Hockonhull, Leader of the planting group in the House, for a 
further departmental investigation and report regarding the possibility of developing 
animal husbandry in the province. 

* 

Assam Dis-orderly Houses Bill 

Tho House next adopted the Assam disorderly Houses Bill, 1930, which made 
provisions for discontinuance of disorderly houses in certain localities fn Assam. 

Mr. Sarvcshtcar Barua’s motion for having a tuberculosis sanitarium was with¬ 
drawn on assurance being given that there was prospect of a small sanitarium shortly. 
The House then adjourned sins die. , 



The Burma Legislative Council^ 


' Budget Session—Rangoon— 17th. February to 4th. March 1936 

Burma Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

The Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Counoil commenced at Rangoon on 
the 17tb. February 1936 and after three hoars’ debate, rejeoted the Burma 
Criminal Law Amendment Aot'Bill by 44 votes to 33. Members of U. Ba Mate’s, 
U. Chit Hlaing's , Myat Pate's and People’s Parties and the Indians voted against 
^he Bill, while the official bloc, including Ministers, Europeans and several Indepen¬ 
dents, voted in favour. ' 

Tho Home Member , in moving that the Bill be passed into law, implored the 
House not to be prejudiced and biassed, but to be reasonable, as the Bill did not 
oontain any objeotionable provisions. 

Mr, s. A. S. Tyabji , leading the attack, remarked that persons detained as ter¬ 
rorists were not terrorists but.branded so by the C. I. D. 

Mr. Ganga Singh held that the terrorists were Government’s own making owing 
to unemployment 

Mr. M. 4/7 Rah criticising the principle of the measure, said that no attempt 
was made to give the accused persons opportunities to test the veracity of the pro¬ 
secution statements collected by the authorities concerned. 

Mr. B. N. Das and several Burman speakers condemned the Bill. 

♦ 

f Bill Recommended' by Governor 

19th. FEBRUARY :— B. E, the Governor returned to the Council to-day, the 
Burma Criminal Law Amendment 'Bill, with a recommendation that the Bill be 
passed in the form in which it was originally introduced. 

* , Council Rejects the Bill again 

22nd. FEBRUARY For the second time by 37 votes to 32, tho Council re¬ 
jected the Homo Member’s Criminal Law Amendment Bill when he askedior leave 
of the House to- introduce the Bill in the form as recommended by H. E. the 
Governor. 

Sir Mating Ba, Home Member, said that the Act was justified. It enabled Gov¬ 
ernment to frustrate the attempts of Bengal terrorists. Prevention was better than cure. 
> Mr. Ganga Singh termed the measure as a lawless Bill. 

Tho House .then refused to'grant leave on division. 


Demands for Grants 

24th. FEBRUARY The Council commenced the two-day debate on tho Finance 
Member’s demands for' grants, and the whole day was occupied in discussing four 
cut motions, of which ono was withdrawn and three were passed. U. Ba Sate- 
moved b out to discuss grievances of indigenous oil extractors, since the Burmese 
regimo in Yunang-yaung oil-fields and maintained they were being exploited by the 
B. O. C. The Financial Commissioner, however, pointed out that the grievances were 
^imaginary.VTbe out was passed by 41 to 24 votes; 

* R ANGOON—MADRAS MAIL SERVICE , 

27th. FEBRUARY Mr. AT' M. Vellagan Chettiar's cut motion in’tfio Home 
Member s demands for grant to discuss the action of the local Government in acouies- 
« cing in the discontinuance of the direct mail service between Madras and Rangoon 
were earned unanimously. fa 

tho T mattorTut 1 hT 6 S'«^i d *w at ., he potion if the House wished to discuss 

but would m that tLe Government would not participate in the Rebate, 

uui would forward the views expressed to the Government of India. " 
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Sovoral Indian members strongly resented this action of the Government of India 
and urged the local Government to make recommendations for tko continuance of 
the service. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

Rolonso of political prisoners and dotenus was discussed by way of out motions 
’Tinder the Home Member’s demands for giants which was voted with reduction of 
lfs. 101 by passing two cuts. 

Mr. Qangaaingh's cut urged tho release of all political prisoners convicted under 
Sections 124-A and 153-A, I. P. C. and Burma Criminal Law Act (excepting those 
who had committed violence) simultaneously with the introduction of reforms. II* 
argued that it was right and proper that under tho now constitntion, Burma should 
start with a clean slate by liberating all political* prisoners whoso patriotic feelings 
had offended law. The speaker instanced the reluaso of prisoners duriug the last 
Coronation. 

Government speakers pointod out that only 18 persons wore now in custody, of 
whom 1C were under the Burma Criminal Law Act. It would bo dangerous to re¬ 
lease them in tho interests of public peace and tranquillity. 

The motion was carried by 33 votes to 20. 

Mr. 6’. A. S. Tyabji moved two cuts, one calling attention to the unsatisfactory 
method adopted for tho release of dotenus and the otlior to tho desirability of suud- 
ing detenus to Beugal or teaching them industry. Aftor hearing Government views, 
both cuts were withdrawn. 

As regards the first cut, tho Chief Secretary assured tho House that if any detenu 
gave an undertaking that ho would not participate in any subvorsive act in future 
and his guardian gave a guarantee to tliat effect, Government would bo normally satis¬ 
fied and release him. Regarding the second cut, tho Judicial Secrotary slated that 
so far as tho training of detenus locally was coucorned Government would do in 
best to treat any case sympathetically. 

2Bth, FEBRUARY:—Owing to want of quorum, tho President adjourned the 
Council, when it met after lunchoon recess to discuss tho demands for grants under 
the chargo of tho Forest Minister. Tho warning bell was given for two minifies 
under tho Standiug Order but only 13 members, including tho President, was found 
to be in their seats. 

2nd. MARCH:—A lively debate was heard to-day when Ramri U Mating Mating 
(Independent Party) moved a cut to pass a vote of consuro on Dr. Da Mate, Education 
Minister, aftor tho latter had moved his demands for grants. 

Ramri Mating Maung was continually interrupted by members of Dr. Ra Mate's 
Party who questioned and cross-questioned him and made humorous remarks. 

The mover supported by V K\jaw Din, ex-Kducatiou Minister, criticised the 
ministerial policy and assorted tliat Dr. Ka Maw had not acted according to his pledges. 

Several members of Dr. Ba Mate's Party opposed the motion. 

Dr. Ba Maw refuted the allegations. 

Tho motion was lost, only six including Sir J. A . Mating Oyi , Leader of the 
Independent Party, standing up in favour of tho motion, while the rest of the 
House opposed it. * 

Thereafter Ramri Mating Mating moved another cut to restrict the travelling of 
tho Education Minister at public expen.so for his privato propaganda work. 

\Yhilo the mover was speaking the Council was adjourned, owing to want of 
quorum. 

The Governor’s Farrwf-ll Address 

4th. MARCH:—“The responsibilities of this Council under the now Constitution 
will be very vastly increased. Through the support which you givo to or withhold 
from Ministers vo’u will directly be responsible for the policy of Government and 
that responsibility will keep yoa very fully occupied", was the note of warning 
sounded by H. E. the Governor, in the course of uis farewell address to-day to the 
Council. , 

His Excellency continued that under the new Constitution, the Executive agency 
would have no control over policy. That would rest with the Council, and they 
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would enforce their control over policy through the Ministers and would see that 
to-day administration through the Executive agoncy was conducted in accordance 
with the general policy approved by the Council. It wa3 no part of the duties of 
the Legislature to interfere with the details of daily administration. • 

, Reviewing the post three years of his administration, H. E. the Governor said 
that financial equilibrium was restored, but it was attained by considerably retarding 
the progress of the Province. He, however, thought that the revenue position of 
Burma would be hotter after separation. As regards the political situation, His 
Excellency thought that the prospects of political progress were much better than 
they were three years ago. • 

• * Rangoon Students* Strike 

, A full dress debate on the . University strike - was held in the Council in the 
specinl night sitting, which commenced at 8-30. The debate lasted till about mid¬ 
night. V Sato's motion as amended by U Kan was passed without division. Two 
j- other amendments moved were withdrawn. 

0 The motion recommended that a Committee be appointed, consisting of eight 
persons including seven M. L. C.’s to enquire into the recent strike of the Univer¬ 
sity students and submit recommendations to the Local Government. 

Several Burmese and Indian speakers, supporting the motion, criticised the 
Government's attitude as irresponsible detachment and emphasised that the Govern¬ 
ment and the Legislative Council were under a definite moral obligation to settle 
the issue.*' * 

The Education Beeretarvy explained that under the University Act the Univer¬ 
sity Council was the supreme authority ou internal matters, like strike. Therefore 
government have no legal status in these matters and could have no attitude. 

The Eduoation Minister , replying to the debate, stated that by virtue of the Act, 
internal matters were within the competence of the University Council. As regards 
external affairs, he sympathised with the desirability to examine the working of the 
Act. Government, though prepared, to convey to the Governor the full report of 
the debate, would not participate in voting. He also informed that the Governor, 
wlA was the Chancellor of the University, wontd consider the views of the House 
while* .selecting the personnel of the Committee that had been decided by the 
University Council to end the issue. The Council was at this stage prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—Peshawar—10th. to 28th- March 1936 . 

• 

Tlio Budget session of the N. W. Frontier Legistativo Council, which' commenced 
at Peshawar on the 10th. March 1936, adjonrnod after passing, all standing, 
Str George Cunningham'» motion on King Oeorge's death, expressing deep sorrow • 
and heartfelt sympathy with His Majesty King Edward and Queen Mary and the 
Royal Family and reaffirming constant loyalty to tlio Emperor and the British Crown.* 

Sir George Cunningham said that the death had removed a fruo gnido and friend, 
revered wa a-King and loved as a man, fail of dignity and simplicity and oror faith¬ 
ful to his own supreme standards of dnty and service. 

Party leaders and the Minister. Sir Abdul Qaiyum, associating, paid tributes to*. 
the late King's personal interest in the people’s welfare. 

The President, Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim said that he would convey the 
Council’s feelings to King Edward and the Qneen Mother. 

All Hindu and Sikh members who were absent in the last session as a protest 
against issuing the language circular were present. They also attended to-morrow’s 
sitting, when the condolence motion on the death of Khan Bahadur Abdul Oafer 
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of Zaidao oamo before the Council. Thereafter, they proposed to leave the Council 
Hall in accordance with their constituents' mandate to. abstain from attending till 
the circular was withdrawn. « 


Budgbt for 1936-37 «t 

* 11th. MARCH eSir George Cunningham , Finance Jlomber, presented to the' 

Council to-day the budget for 1936-37. # 

After taking stock of the present and past position, the Finance Member estimated 
receipts at Rs. 170 lakhs and expenditure at ks. 1§0 lakhs, a deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs, 
to be mot from the opening balance of Rs. 10 and one-fourth lakhs. Last year Sir 
George Cunningham opined, Rs. 7 and a half lakhs must be taken as standing deficit 
due to non-reourring expenditure of Rs, 1 and a half lakhs to the Council hall 
building and Rs. 50,0*0 on other items including election charges, leaving a net 
deficit of Rs. 8 lakhs. To increase revenue, the Government proposed to introduce 
the Motor Taxation Bill in the form recommended by H. E. the Governor as a result 
of which one lakh revenue was estimated, reducing the net deficit to Rs. 7 lakhs. 

Tho Finance Member observed that “the future course of our administration must 
depend largely on the deoision of the Government of India, regarding future sub¬ 
vention to tho Province. Sir Otto Niemeyer is now enquiring into the question. 
Local Government have placed before him full account of the Province’s noods. The 
verdict will anxiously bo awaited by none more than myself." 

* '* * Taxation on Motor Vehicles 


.The Prseident next read the Governor’s message'recommending the passage of the 
Motor Taxation Bill in a modified form, aiming at lower taxation of cheap vehicles, 
after which the Finance Mejnbor sought leave to introduce tho Bill, which was grant¬ 
ed by 19 votes To 13. 

•>’ Referring to' Motor dealers’ representation regarding the fees and taxes charged 
by the local Government, the Finance Member assured the House of reduction after 
scrutiny. He impressed the urgent ncoessity of facing the moral and financial obli¬ 
gations to strengthen the case for increase of subvention. 

Mr. Khuda Baksh, Leader of the Opposition, said that Government, at the expense 
"Ipf local bodies, wanted to fill tho gap oausod by unnecessary expenditure, not consi¬ 
dered by the Haig Committee, while oaloulating the subvention, 


University for the Frontier 

12th. MARCH :—Tho Council carried a non-official rosolntion to-day recommending 
the establishment of a Unitary University at Peshawar. 

Dr. Gill , Director of Education, said that the Local Government submitted a 
cose for a grant to tho Government of India, hoping it would include it in the sub¬ 
vention. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum, Minister, said that tho new University wontd cater to the 
needs of the tribal area forming naif tho Province. It was not their intention to 
transmit to tho tribal area ideas imported by mistake from South India. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

26th. MARCH Mr. Peer Paksh, an Independent member, moved a token cut 
torday in the demand for grant under Oonoral Administration: Reserved" “to condemn 
the Government for the misuse of tho provisions of the Publio Tranquility Act by un¬ 
justifiable restraining of the lawful activities of associations and-individuals.” 

Mr. Peer Baksh urged the lifting of tho ban of unlawfulness from the Frontier 
Congress Committeo and restrictions on individuals in view of the changed political 
atmosphere. 

The Home Member , Sir George Cunningham, said that Government’s consoience was 
clear that they had not abused the Act. The restrictions on associations were under the 
Criminal law Act. The tranquillity Act was applied on 13 persons, ol ,wJiom at 
Present, six are believed to bo in sympathy with terrorism and five were members of 
, the Naujawan Bharat Sablta. The 12th was Maulvi Ghulam Ghaus, President, Frontier 
Jamavt-ululenaa, and the 13th, Inayatullah Moshraoui, founder of Kakshar move- 
K j 6a *? there was any order directed against constitutional activity like seekiDg 
election to the Legislature, Government were prepared to relax it. The cut was rejec¬ 
ted without division. 
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The Indian National Congress 

. Resolutions passed at the 49th.' Session of the Congress 
held at Lucknow on 12-14 April 1936 

1 . Condolence 

This Congress expresses its sense of sorrow and loss at the deaths of Sriyuts B. 
N. Sasmal, M. V. Abhyankar. A. T. Gidwani, T. A. K. Sberwani, Arif Hasvt, Deep 
Narayan Singh, Shapurji Saklatwala, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Nabin Chandra Bardolai, 
Shrimati Kamla Nehru, Syts. Mohanlal Pandya, Seth Nathmal Chormlie, Ganpatrao 
Tikekar, T. V. Venkutaram Iyer, Aga Mohammad Safdar and Muhadeo Pnisnd Seth. 

» 2. Greeting to Prisoner* Etc. 

The Congress sends its greoting to the thousands of Indians whom British impe¬ 
rialism keeps in prison, in detention and in exile, and who suffer in silence and 
with brave endurance in tire cause of India’s freedom. In particular, the Congress 
sends affectionate greeting to Elian Abdul Gbaffar Khan, a member of the Working 
Committee, and offers its earnest sympathy to the people of tho North-West Frontier 
Province, and of Midnapore District, and other parts of Bengal, who have long had , 
to endure the fiercest repression under a regime approximating to Martial Law. 

, a, 

3. Shri Suhha* Chandra Bose’* Arrest t* * 

The Congress has learnt with indignation of tho Arrest under Regulation III of 
1818 of Sbrt Subhas Bose ou his return to India after long exile, when on his way* 
to attend this session of the Congress. This Congress considers it a further and 
significant proof of how British imperialism continues to uso its full apparatus of 
repression to prevent normal political and personal lifo in Iudia. To Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose tho Congress sends its warm greeting and sympathy. , 

V 

4. Suppression of Civil Liberties 

The Congress draws public attention again to the widespread and intensive 
suppression of civil and, in many instances, personal liberties in India by the British 
Government, with the object of crushing the national and labour and peasant move¬ 
ments, In particular, to tho banning of hundreds of Congress and other national 
organisations, and labour and peasant unions, and political and other groups; seizure 
and continued possession by tlio Government of many ashrams and other educational 
institutions ; the continuance of the Ordinance regime by the certification and passage 
of tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, oven after its rejection twice by the Assembly, 
and the enactment of similar provincial Acts ; the proscription and banning of books 
and periodicals; the numerous Press laws and censorship resulting in tho suppression 
of 348 newspapers in recent years and the forfeiture of large sums deposited as 
securities ; the detention of large number of people for indefinite periods without 
charge or trial, the numerous special and additional disabilities under which the 
people of tho Frontier Province have to suffer ; the many encroachments on personal 
liberty in parts of Bengal; the restriction by externment,' internment and otherwise 
to the free movement of persons within the country, thus preventing thonl from 
carrying on their usual occupations and business, and even obstructing humanitarian 
and relief work; the application of measures like the Criminal Tribes Act and the 
Foreigners’ Act to political workers; indiscriminate and widespread searches of 
Looses; the difficulties placed in the way of Indians going abroad; and the barriers 
to tho return home of many Indians in foreign conntries, who have thus to live in 
exile fin from their own people and their motherland. The Congress notes that at 
no period since the great Revolt of 1857 has the suppression of civil and personal 
liberties and the repression of the Indian people, which is the normal feature of 
British admilistration in India to-day, been so great as it is now. Whilo recognising 
that this extraordinary suppression and repression are measures of the strength and. 
success of India's struggle for freedom, tho Congress desires to point out that such 
is the background to the Constitution Act in spite of the statements made by 
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representatives of the British Government that constitutional progress is being made 
in India. • ....... w 

Further, tire Congress deeply regrets _ that in _ the Indian States there is a similar 
suppression of oivil and personal liberties, and, in many of them, conditions in this 
respect are even worse than in the rest of India and almost evory kind of liberty 
is non-existent; that in some States even the Congress has been banned and normal 
peacoful work of organisation prevented, and insult offered to the National Flag. The 
Congress realises that the effective power behind the States is that of the British 
Government and many of the States are under the direct control of British Officers. 
Howsoever the responsibility for this deplorable state of affairs might be shared 
botween the British Government and the Rulers of the States, the Congress declares 
that it can recognise no differentiation in personal, oivil and democratic liberties os 
between the States and the rest of India. 

Tho Congress expresses the determination of the Indian people that notwith¬ 
standing this attempt to paralyse national growth and activity they will continue 
to face the situation with courage and fortitude and will carry on the struggle for 
freedom tilMmtependence is achieved. 

5. Foreign Department • , 

The Congress authorises and directs the Working Committee to organise a 
foreign department of the A. I. C. C. office to work under the general superinten¬ 
dence of the Working General Secretary and with such special staff as may be necessary, 
with a view to create and maintain contacts with Indians overseas, and with inter¬ 
national, national, labour and other organisations abroad with whom co-operation is 
'Possible and is likely to help in the cause of Indian freedom. 

6 . Romoin Holland’* Invitation to the World Peace Congress. 

r-TMs Congress, having considered the invitation of Monsieur Romain Rolland, 
•Honorary President of the World Committee of the struggle against War and 
Fascism, to participate in the World Congress for peace to be held in Geneva jn 
September next, conveys its greetings to the organisers of the Peace Congress 
and its assurances of its fall sympathy and co-operation in the great work of 
ensuring peaco in the world based on national and social freedom. The Congress 
is convinced that such a peace oan only be established on an enduring basis when 
^,-Gio causes of war are removed ana the domination and exploitation of nation by 
^nation is ended. .. * 

7. War Danger 

* The Congress, at its sessions held in Madras in 1027, drew the attention of the 
country to tho dangor of imperialist war and the possibility of India being made a 
tool in such n conflict for imperialist purposes, and declared the right of the Indian 
people to refuse to participate in any such war without their express permission. 

The danger has become moro evident and urgent since then with the growth of 
fascist dictatorships, the Italian attack on Abyssinia, the continuing Japanese aggre¬ 
ssion in North China and Mongolia, the rivalries and confliots of the great imperia¬ 
list Powers, and the feverish growth of armaments, and vast and terrible‘war 
threatens tho world. In such a war an attempt will inevitably be made to drag in 
and expjoit India to her manifest and disadvantage and for the benefit of British 
imperialism. The Congress therefore reiterates its old resolve and warns the people 
of the country against this danger, and declares its opposition to the participation of 
India in any imperialist war. 

y 4 

8 . Sympathy for Abyssinia * > 

The Congress expresses the sympathy of tho Indian nation for the Ethiopian 
people who are so heroically defending their country against imperialist aggression 
and considers Abyssinia’s fight as part of the fight of all exploited nations for freedom. 

The Congress condemns the great Powers and the League of Nations for their 
policy in iregard to.the Itnto-Abyssininn war. 


9 . 


— Government of India Act y 

Whereas the Government of India Act. 19:15, which is based on the White Paper 
11,0 J o*nt 1 arliamcntary Report and which is in many respects even worse than 
. * proposals contained in them, in no way represents the 'Will of nation, is designed 


and 
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to facilitate and perpetuate the domination and exploitation of the people of India 
and is imposed on the country to the accompaniment of widespread repression and 
the suppression of civil liberties, the Congress roitorates its rejection of tho uum 
constitution in its entirety. 

The Congress, as representing the will of the Indian people for national freodora 
and a demooratio state, declares that no constitution imposed by outside authority 
and no constitution which curtails the sovereignty of the people of India and does 
not recognise their right to shape and control fully their political aud economic 
future can be accepted. In the opinion of tho Congress such a constitution must be 
based on the independence of India as a nation and it can only be framed by a 
constituent Assembly elected on adult franchise or a franchise which approximates 
to it as nearly as possible. The Congress therefore reiteratos and stresses the 
demand for a Constituent Assembly in the name of the Indian people and calls upon 
its representatives and members in legislatures and outside to work for tho fulfilment 
of this demand. . • 

In view of the fact that elections for tho Provincial legislatures under the now 
Aot may, according to official statements, take place before the next session of tho 
Congress, this Congress resolves that in suoh an event candidates should be put 
forward on its behalf to contest such seats in accordance with the mandate of the 
Congress and in pursuance of its declared policy. Such candidates must bo chosen 
from those who fully support the Congress objective of Indian Independence and 
pledge themselves to carry out its policy in regard to tho legislatures. 

The A. I. C. C. shall placo before the country prior to tho election, a manifesto 
explaining the political and economio policy ana programme of the Congress in 
conformity with the resolutions passed by it from time to time. Tho Provincial 
Congress Committee may further supplement the manifesto by adding thereto speujtio 
items which have special application to their respective provinces. All Provincial 
manifestoes must be approved by the Working CommitteeTof the A. 1. C. C. 

Resolved further that the functions of the Parliamentary Board be discharged in 
future by the Working Committee of the A. I. C. 0. The Working Committee is 
authorised to apppoint such Boards or Committees as may be necessary to organise 
elections to legislatures as well as to guide, co-ordinate and control the activities of 
Congress members in Legislatures. Accordingly the Parliamentary Board need not 
be reconstituted hereafter. 

The question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office by Congress member* 
elected to the legislatures under the constitution having been agitated in tho country 
the Congress, in viow of the uncertainties of tho situation as it may develop, con¬ 
siders it inadvisable to commit itself to any decision at this stago on tho question 
and leaves it to bo decided at the proper time by the A I. C. C. after consulting 
the Provincial Congress Committeos. 

10. Indian* Abroad 

The Congress reiterates its sympathy for the Indian sottlers in South Africa, East 
Africa, Zanzibar, aud the Fizi Islands and deplores tho continuing deterioration in 
their status and the privation of personal and property rights in spite of past agree¬ 
ments aud declarations of Local aod British Governments and assures them of its 
readiness to take such action as may be within its power to ameliorate their condition. 

II. Congress and M*(i Contact* 

The Congress is of opinion that it is desirable to develop closer association be¬ 
tween the masses and the Congress organisation, so that they may tnko groator share 
in the shaping of congress policy and in its activities, and the organisation might 
become oven more responsive to their needs and desires. With a view to this, and 
further to bring about closer co-operation with other organisations, of peasants, work¬ 
ers and others, which aim at the freedom of the Indian people and to make tho 
Congress a joint front of all the anti-imperialist elements fn tho country, this Con- 
grass appoints a committee consisting of Sriyats Rajendra Prasad, Jairamdas Daulat- 
ram and Jayprakash Kara van to make recommendations in this behalf including 
proposals for such amendment of the constitution as may be considered necessary. 
The Committee shall report to the A. I. C. C. throngb the Working Coramitti-o by 
the end of July 1936 and its report shall be then circulated to provincial and district 
committees for opinion. The final recommendations of the A. I. C. C. on thi* report 
shall be placed before the next session of the Congress. 

32 
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12. Agrarian Programme 

Tiiis Congress is of opinion that the most important and urgent problem of 
tho country is the appalling poverty, unemployment and indebtedness -of the 
peasantry fundamentally due to antiquated and repressive land tenure and 
revenue systoms and intensified in recent years by the great slump in prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce. The final solution of this problem inevitably involves the removal 
of British imperialistic exploitation, a thorough change of the land tenure -and revenue 
systems and a recognition by the State of its duty to provide work for the rural un¬ 
employed masses. 

In view, however, of the faot that agrarian conditions and land tenure and revenue 
systems differ in the various Provinoes, it is desirable to consult the Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committees and such peasant organisations! as the "Working Committee considers 
fit, in the drawing up of a full Ail India Agrarian Programme as well as a programme 
for each Province. This Congress, therefore, calls upon each Provincial Congress 
Committee to make recommendations in detail to the Working Committee by August 
31, 1936, for being considered and placed before the All India Congress Committee 
having particular regard to the following matters ^ * 

1. Freedom of organisation of agricultural labourers and peasants. ' 

2. Safeguarding of the interests of peasants where there are intermediaries be¬ 
tween the State and themselves. 

3. Just and fair relief of agricultural indebtedness including arrears of rent and 
revenue. 

4. Emancipation of the peasants from feudal and semi-feudal levies. 

5. Substantial reduction in respect of rout and revenue demands. 

4 - «6 .4 A just allotment of the State expenditure for the social, economic and cultural 
.amenities of villages. _ 

7. Protection against harrassing restrictions ou the utilisation of local natural 
facilities for their domestio and agricultural needs. 

8. Freedom from oppression and harrassment at the hands of Government officials 
and landlords. 

9. Fostering industries for relieving rural unemployment. 

v 13. Indian State* _ ( . 

S' This Congress while re-affirming the resolution regarding Indian States pasped in 
tho Calcutta Session of 1928, and expressing its approval of the policy laid down in 
-.the statomeut issued by the A. I. C. U. in Madras in October 1935, desires to make 
it clear that, in its opinion, the people of tho States should have the same right of 
self-determination - as those of the rest of India, and that the Congress stands for 
tho same political, civil and democratic liberties for every part of India. The Con¬ 
gress, however, desires to point out that the struggle for liberty within the States 
has, in the very nature of things, to be carried on by the people of the States them- 
soives. 

14, Amendment* to Coiutitution 

A number of amendments to the Congress constitution "were passed. The amended 
constitution is printed separately. - - ' 

15. Next Congress • * 

Resolved that the next session of the Congress be held in Maharashtra. 


The All India Congress Committee 

t 

First Meeting—Lucknow-9th. April 1936 

hxi^Sow S B A A prfi9?i& WaSh0ldill - tll9SabieCtS Committe0 PaudaI atMoti 
for dho com'irw'v P^sMed* The Committee consisted of now members elected 

aud^rtgrfveTconhrmT 03 ° f ^ held at Madra3 ^ October 17 

1935 aud U !rom * th n “tending from April 1, 1934 to March 31, 

Secretary's report "were ^p&lsed. Docember circulated along with the General 
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The General Secretary’s report was placed before the meeting. Sri S.unpuranand 
objected to the adoption of the same as the members who had just received it had 
no time to go through it. The adoption of the report was therefore postponed to 
allow members time to read it. 

The President then thanked the members of the Committee and the country at 
large for the oo-operation that he had received from- them in his work and for their 
unfailing courtesy towards him throughout his torm of ollieo. llo invited the 
President-elect Sri Jawaharlal Nohrn to take the chair. 

Mautana Abul Kalam Azad proposed a vote of thauks to tho retiring President. 
Ho eulogized his great services to the country and said that Babu Rajondra Prxs.nl 
had infused new life in the nation at a time of groat depression. Srimxti Sxrojiui 
Naidu spoke in sapport and paid a glowing tribute to tho retiring President. Sri 
Sampurauand ou behalf of the Socialists associated himself and his party with this 
vote of thanks. 

Second Meeting—Lucknow — 13th. April 1930 

The adjourned meeting of the A. L C. C. was again hold on tho l:lth at Lucknow. 
Shri Jawhartal Nehrn presided. 

The General Secretary's report was adopted after a brief discussion. Some miuor 
items were suggested for inclusion. 

The treasurer’s audited accounts placod boforo tho Committoo woro passed. 

Third Meeting — Lucknow — 15th. April 1930 

Another meeting of tho A. I. C. C. was hold immodiatoly after tho Congress on 
the morning of April 15. Sri Jawharlal Nehru presided. 

Messrs. Dalai and Shah and Messrs Chottalal and Agarwal of Bombay were 
appointed as honorary auditors for the next year. 

Dr. Pattabhi was thanked for the earnest zeal with which ho had dono his work 
as the historian of the Congress. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad made a statement about tho Bongal election disputes. He 
was authorised by the Committee to continue to deal with tho Bengal disputes. 

The President then made a statement reviewing tho situation and pointing out 
his difficulties in the selection of the new Working Committoo. 

The New Working Committee 

On April lG at Lucknow the President nominating the members of tho now 
Working Committee issued the following statement to the press: 

The constitution of the Congress dirocts the President to select the members of 
the Working Committee for his term of office. This duty and this burden thus 
devolve upon me and I have given this matter the most careful and earnest consi¬ 
deration. Inevitably, I have consulted many colleagues and sought their guidance 
in the matter. This became specially incumboat on mo as I was placed in a some¬ 
what peculiar position. As President, 1 was the chief executive of tho Congress ami 
was supposed to represeat that great organisation. But iu some major matters of 
policy I do not represent the majority viowpoint to which expression has been given 
in the resolutions of the Lucknow Congress. Thus the IS orking Committee could 
not, at the same time, represent, on these matters, my views as those of tho 
majority. I have felt that it would be improper for mo, under these circumstances, 
to select a committee entirety in consonance with my views and tho views of tho 
majority of Congressmen, as expressed in the open sessions of the Congress, must 
prevail. I was tempted to shift the burden of selection on the All India Congress 
Committee, so that this Committee might choose such persons to represent it as 
it thought fit and proper. But after much thought I have como to the conclusion 
that tins would not be a proper coarse to adopt and I may not shirk the responsibi¬ 
lity that has been oast on me. I have tried therefore to form a committee which 
represents mainly the majority viewpoint, but which also oontains some representa¬ 
tives of the minority. Such a selection has its advantages. 1 have endeavoured, 
however, to make it a committee which, l hope, will pull together in the struggle 
against imperialism and serve the Congress and the country worthily in this great 
struggle. I frost that my colleagnes of the All India Congress Committee ami Con¬ 
gressmen in general will give this Committee their loyal co-operation and support 
and strengthen its hands in the great work before us, so that we can build up a 
joint and impregnable anti-imperialist front. 
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The Committee is limited, under the constitution, to fifteen members inoluding 
‘the President It is impossible to inolnde all those whom I would, tike to have in it. 
I regret especially that some old and • valued members, who have served on the 
TVorking Committee in past years, have been left out of it I hope, however, that 
we shall continue to have their dull co-operation and that we shall frequently 
avail ourselves of their advice. *' 

I select the following fourteen members for the Working Committee : 

Treasurer : Skri Jamnalal Bajaj. 

Qsneral Secretary : Shri J. B. Kripalaui, Members: Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shri 
Rajendra Prasad, Shri Vallabhbhai J. Patel, Khan Abdul Gbaffar Khan, Bnri C. 
Rnjagopalachari, Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, Shri Narendra Dev, Shri Jairamdas 
Doulatram, Shri S. D. Deo, 8hri Jaya Prakash Narayan, Shri Bhulabhai Desai, Shri 
Aclnrut Patwardhan, 

So long as Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan is in prison, Dr. Khan Sahib will act for him. 

Two of the persons above named, Shri G. Rajagopalchari and Shri Jayaprakash 
r Narayan, are -not at present members of the All India Congress Committee. The 
A. I. C. C. has, however, been enlarged by the decision of the Lucknow Congress 
and I trust that these two members will soon become members of this enlarged 
A. I. C. 0. * K- 

The first meeting of the new Working Committee will take place ajr Wardka on 
April 27 at 3 p. m. 


The Working Committee 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in the Harijan Colony, Delhi, on 
March 21-24, 1936. The meeting adjourned on March 24, to reassemble at Allahabad 
,«on April 6. It carried on deliberations at Anand Bliawan on the 6th and 7th and 
adjdumed again to meet on the morning of 8th at Lucknow. Thereafter the com¬ 
mittee m^t everyday till April 14. The members present were 

» ' 'Sri Rajendra Prasad; Sri Jawharlal Nehrn : Sri Vallabhbhai Patel; Sri Pattabhi 
, Sitaramnyya; Sri Sarojini Devi: Sri Jamnalal Bajaj; Sri Gangadharrao Deshpande ; 
Bri Pursliottam Dos Tandon; Sri K. P. Nariman ; Sri Surendra Mohan Uoitra : Sri 
Syed Mahmud; Sri Jairamdas Doulatram: Sri J. B. Kripalani; M&ulaaa Abul Kalam 
Azad joined the deliberations at Allahabad and Luokuow. 

.Sri Bhulabhai Desai and Sri Govindballabh Pant attended the meeting by 1 special 
.fnvitatiou. Sjt. Raj agopalaohari was invited to attend the meeting at Allahabad: and 
^ Lucknow. 

The following business was transacted :— 

A. I. C. C. Election! in Bombay 

* In the opinion of the oommittee no substantial irregularity is disclosed in the 
elections of members to the AU India Congress Committee from Bombay. The eloc- 
• tion therefore stands. > 

Election of Delegate! of Utical and Mahakoihal 


Resolved that the President be' authorised to condone the irregularity caused by 
non-payment of delegates’ fee* and the nou-isaue . of certificates ou payment of the 

S resoribod fee for all the delegates present and participating in the meeting of 
auuary 20, 1936. - p 

Bengal Election Dispute * -~ 

“Considered the resolution of the Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee dated March 15, 1936, and the ad interim report of Messrs. 
Surendra Mohan Moitra nnd Birendra Nath Majumdar, sorutinisers, and also heard 
Dr.^Surosh Batierjee, Sjts. Biren Majnmdar and Dhirosh Chakra vorty. 

» Committee is of opinion that it*is not possible to substitute the nomination 
ot aologntes for their election by primary members and it is necessary, in the opinion 
iSU? Gj^mittee, tiiat election of delegates should be held by primary members. 

. Tlho Committee, accordingly, directs that the election of delegates should be held 
m those dtstnote m which there is no dispute, and in the districts in respect of 
scrahmsors have been able to submit the final list of members as per 
». and the committee allots the number of delegates mentioned 

whole ?? “ ttl ® districts where more than one delegate is elected, the 

district should .be treated as one multiple- constituency. As regards the 
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remaining districts, the sorutinisers are requested to expedite their scrutiny and tiie 
President is authorised to allot a number of delegates to them as soon as tho 
sorutinisers’ reports are received. The Executive Committee of tho Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee will announce in the press names of tho Returning Offieors and 
polling station for each district by March 28. Tho nomination of candidates should 
reach the Returning Officer by 7 p. m. on March 31, 1930, and tho scrutiny of tho 
nominations will take place on April 1. The polling of votes shall tako place on April 
4 next and the results shall be declared on April 6 at tho latest. 

“A meeting of delegates will be held at 10 a. m. at the Bengal Delegates’ camp at 
Motinagar, Lucknow, on April 9, to elect one-twelfth of their number as members 
of tho All India Congress Committee from Bengal. 

The number of delegates to bo elected from the districts is as follows 

Bankura 3, Sylhet 5, Dacca 2, Nadia 2, Pabua 3, Dinnjpur 6, Chittagong 1, .Tossoro 
3, Khulna 3. Hooghly 2, Birbhum 1, Barisal 1, Jalpaiguri 2, Bnrdwan 2, Mnrshidahad 
2, North Calcutta 4, South Calcutta 2, Central Calcutta 2, Burra Bazar 2, 24-Pargauaa 
2, Noakhali 3, Faridpur 1, and Midnapur 7.” 

Babu Rajendra Prasad also issued the following statement 

“In view of the power given to me by the Working Committeo to nominate delo- 

f ates and members of the All India Congress Committee to represent tho district of 
lidnapore where the Congress organisation is still under a ban, I nominate tho 
following gentlemen, viz., Sjt. Subhas Bose, Sjt. Mohira Chandra Das, Kumar I). L. 
Khan, Pramath Nath Baneriee of Contai, Sjt. Ramsundar Singh, Sjt. Manmatha Nath 
Das and Sjt. Lalit Mohan Sinha. • 

“It will be noticed that in the above list I have included tho first-named two 
gentlemen who are not residents of Midnapur. I included Sjt. Subhas CImndra Bose 
for obvious reasons and I nominated Sjt. Mohim Chandra Das of Chittagong, whore 
Congress work has become difficult if not impossible, and I think it desirable that 
thiB district should not go unrepresented. Anothor gentiemon of Chittagong should 
be elected as a delegate by tho members of Dacca in combination with those 
Chittagong to enable that district to get adequate representation. 

‘I record my appreciation of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committeo and the 
serntinisors and hojoo the rest of the work will be completed in timo for tho Congress. 

“I hope this decision will give satisfaction to congressmen and Congresswomen 
in Bengal and I trust the election will be conducted with fairness and completed 
fc in time.’’ 

Fre»b Election Dispute* ‘ 

“Resolved that- the President be authorised to decide any election dispute that 
might arise before the next session of the Congress at Lucknow.” 

Headquarter* of Andhra P. C. C. * 

“As temporary measure the Andhra P. C. C. is allowed to keep Madras as its head¬ 
quarters.” 

Enrolment of New Primary Member* 

The permission given by tho President in February last for onrnltnont of Congress 
members from thon onwards for the year beginning with April 19IG, before tho assem¬ 
bling of the next Congress at Lucknow in April 1930, was approved. 


Repair* to Swaraj Bhawao 

“Resolved that a sum of Rs. 750 be sanctioned for tho next year for tho repairs 

of Swaraj Bliawan.” .. , , , , 

Tho Committee drafted resolutions on the following subjects to bo placed before trie 
Subjects Committee of the Lucknow Congress :— 

<11 Condolence ; (2) Greeting to Prisoners etc.. (3) Shri Subhas Chandra Bose's 
arrest-(4) Suppression of Civil Liberties ; (5) Foreign Department ; (G) Remain 
Rollami’s invitation to the World Peace Congress : (7) War danger : (8) Government 
of India Act : (9) Sympathy for Abyssinia ; (10) Indians Abroad ; (ll) Congress and 
Mass Contacts (12) Agrarian Programme ; (13) Indian States ; (14) Amendments to the 

^"Resolutions of which due notice had been given bv the members of the All 
India Congress Committee were discussed. Some of these were covered by tho re¬ 
solutions recommended by the Working Committee. Others were declared out of 
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order. Only (f resolutions remained for the ballot and these were to be placed be¬ 
fore the Subjects Committee. - * 


The New Working Committee 

' The first meeting of the new forking Committee was held at Wardha on April 
’27, 28 and 29, 1936. The following members were present : 

_Sri Jawaharlal Nehru (President) ; Sri Rajendra Prasad ; Sri VaUabhbhai Patel: 
Sri Rajagopalacliari; Sri Jamnalal Bajaj; Sn Jairamdas Doulatrara ; Sri Bhulabhai 
Desai; Sri Narendra Dev ; Sri Jniprakasn Narayau ; Sri Achyut Patwardhan. Sri J. 
B. Kripalani atttonded the meeting a couple of hours later. 

Minutes 

(1) The minutes of the last meeting held at Delhi, Allahabad and Lucknow were 
road and confirmed. 

• Donation of Rs. 10,000 

Tho President informed the Committee that anonymous donation of Rs. 10,000 
had been received earmarked for the organisation of a foreign department of the All 
India Congress Committee office. 

* Foreign Department 

(2) In view of the Congress decision on the subject it was resolved that the 
President be authorized to organize a foreign' department of the All India Congress 
Committee oflioe and that Rs. 2,000 bo sanctioned for this purpose out of the special 
deflation for foreign work. 

Political and Economic - Department 

v ^9) Resolved that a Political and Economic Information Department be created 
m thd All India Congress Committee offico in order to collect information in regard 
“ to-political, economic and allied activities in the coantry. The President be authorised 
ter organize such a department and Rs, 2,000 be sanctioned from the general fund of 
tho All India Congress Committee for the purpose. 


Karnatak P. C. C’s Letter* K 

(4) The Karnatak P. C. C’s letter dated Dharwar, April 27, 1936 regarding the * 
jjrocednre to be followed for the election of A. I. C. C. members was condiabrei 
The Committee held that onder the provisions of the Constitution it was essential for a 
meeting of the delegates to be held at one plaoe for the purpose of eleoting A. L C. 

0. members and that this could not be done by post. 

r ^ ■* Delhi Province 

(5) The letter hem Delhi D. C. C. about the city and the District of Delhi to 

be made into a separate province, was considered and it was decided Ahat opinion on 
tire matter be oalled for from the district and town Congress Committees of Delhi, 
Meorut and Muzaffavnagar, as well as the U. P. P. C. C. * 

Treasurer'* Balance Sheet 

(6) The following items in the accounts that were being carried on form year to 
year wear either written off or accounted :— 

1. As the Congress pavilion is worn out and has no value, resolved that the 
amount of Rs. 9, 750 be written off. 

2. Resolved that Rs. 600 advanoed to Mr. Tendulker be written off. 

3. Amount shown as advances against Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru advanoed in 
Decomber 1931'and in 1932, to him and to Srimati Kamala Nehru for work in U. P. 
and Boliar, were amounts spent during the period. Ihese must bo accounted for as 
expenditure. 


Deposit of Funds 

• (T) Resolved that the _ treasurer be authorized to deposit the funds in his hands 
in such banks or firms doing banking business as he may think fit. 

Account* 

«o„™ni Re Ti lv<K * »n future there should be only one account, the treasurer’s 
account, ifle office accounts at Allahabad should be amalgamated with this. The 
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office should get money periodically from the Treasurer aud send monthly accounts 
with the vouchers to the treasurer’s office in Bombay. 

' Anomalies in the Amended Constitution 

(9) Various anomalies being pointed out in the Constitution as amended at Luak- * 
now, Messrs. Rajagopalachari, Jatramdas and Kripalani were requested to examine the 
transitory provision of the Constitution aud to submit proposals on tho day following 
for any consequential changes that might remove those anomalies. 

On the recommendation of the Committee the following consequential Rule and 
transitory provision were made for removing the anomalies caused in the Constitu¬ 
tion by the amendments introduced in it nt the last Congress session at Lucknow. 

Consequential Rule under Art XVIII 

(10) If any delegate eleoted to a Session of the Congress resigns after tho session 
is over, the vaoancy so created shall be filled in by the constituency concerned and 
such newly eleoted delegate shall exercise all the funotions devolving on a delegate 
according to the constitution until the next session, including membership in the 
Provincial Congress Committee. 

Transitory Provision Under Art XVIII (d) 4 

(11) It is hereby resolved that the next Congress Session having been advanced 
to December 1936, and the time allowed for enrolment of members being thereby 
considerably reduced, notwithstanding anything contained in Art. V(a) and the 
general time-table issued <by the Working Committee any member onrollod this year 
on or before August 31 shall be entitled to exeroise his vote at nil Congress elections* 


Labour Committee •. ^ 

(12) Resolved that a Labour Committee consisting of Sriints Jairaradas lioalatranw 
Shankerlal Banker, V. V. Giri, M. R. Masani and J. B. Kripalani be appointed lo 
keep in tonch with tho labour movement and endeavour to co-operate with it, aud 
advise the Working Committee thereon. 

Parliamentary Committee 

(13) Resolved that a Parliamentary Committee consisting of Srijuts (1) Uajondra 
'Prasad,.(2) Vallabhbhai Patel, (3) Abal Kalam Asad. (4) R.ij.igopalaeliari, (5) Bhulabhai 
Desai, (6) Narendra Dev and (7) Govind Ballabh Pant with the last named person a*- 
its Convenor, as well as tho Presidents of all Provincial Congress G>mmtti«os 
(excluding Burma) and Dr. Khan Sahib from the Frontior bo constituted, to take 
such steps as may be necessary in connection with tho organisation of elections to 
the legislatures. The Committee shall report to tho Working Committee from time 
to time and shall be guided by the Working Coramittoo’s directions. 

(14) The following time-table was sanctioned by tho Coramittoe to regulate the 
enrolment of primary members and tho various elections for tho next Congress 

1. Congress to meet —Laet week of December. 

2. Announcement of Presidential election— 10th December. 

3. Receipt in the A. L O. C. office of results of the voting in the provinces of 
Presidential election— 8th. December. 

4. ' Meeting of delegates for electing the President— 6th December. . 

5. Receipt of lists of delegates by the A. L U. C. office from the Provincial 
Congress Committees— let December. 

6. Receipt of names of delegates by the Provincial Congress Committees from 
districts— 25th November. 

7. Election of delegates in Districts -loth November. 

8. Receipt by provinces from A. I. 0. C. office of figures of Provincial quotas of 

delCSat Des^h of abTve quotas by the A. L C- C: office—251*. October . 

- * • - 4 I. C. C. office from the Provincial (/ingress Committees of 

members for fixing provincial quotas of delegates— 18th. 


9. 

10. Receipt by the A 
lists of qualified congress 
October. 

1L Receipt by the 


committees— lOth. 


P. C. C-’s of above lists from primary 

^lir^Despatch bv the primary committees of above lists— 5th. September. 

13 * Last date of enrolment this year (vide Resolution No. 11)- Slit. Augaet. 
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Next Meeting of the Working Committee 

(15) It was decided that the next meeting of the Working Committee be held at 
Wardha in the second half of June next. 

2. Important Circulars About Congress Work 

Tho following Circular letter was addressed by the President to Congress organisa¬ 
tions drawing their attention to somo of the prineipal resolutions of the Lucknow 
Session and inviting them to take immediate steps to see that effect is given to them: 
Dear Comrade, 

Now that the Congress is over, I venture to address yon and to draw your atten¬ 
tion to some of its principal resolutions. These resolutions cast a responsibility on 
all of us and we have to take steps to give effect to them in so far as we can. I 
trust that you will immediately circularise your district and local committees on this 
subject and request them to hold committee meetings, as well as public meetings, in 
order to give full publicity to the Congress resolutions and plan out their future work 
in accordance with them. 

Our office has already addressed yon on the subject of the changes in the Congress 
constitution, and copies of the amended constitution and the Congress resolutions are 
being seat to you separately. Please study this .constitution carefully and arrange to 
take early stops to give effect to the amendments and the transitory provisions. This 
will probably result in enlarging your committees and in adding to your A. I. C. C. 
members. This desirable change at the top should be accompanied by a livening up 
of tho primary committees so that even our primary members might take more 
interest and greater part in our day-to-day activities. With a view to bring this 
about, as well as to broaden the mass basis of the Congress, a committee has been 
appointed. This committee proposes to issue a questionnaire to you in order to have 
the benefit of your experience and advice. 

The long and comprehensive resolution on the suppression of civil liberties is one 
to whioh the fullest publicity should be given and it should be repeated at public 
meetings. Special point is given to this resolution by the arrest and detention of 
Sri Subbas Chandra Bose as he was on his way to attend the Congress. A suggestion 
has boon made that all India demonstration should take place on a particular day to 
mark our indigatiou at this further outrage of publio opinion and to send our gree¬ 
tings to our comrade Subhas Bose. I commend this suggestion to you and hone .that 
such meetings will bo held as wisely ns possible on Sunday, May 10. Ac * these 
meetings, besides the special resolution on Subhas Babu’s detention, there should also 
be a repetition of the Congress resolution on the suppression of civil liberties. 

Another Congress resolution which requires publicity is the ono on War Danger. 
Tho' importance and urgency of this should be stressed and the implications explained 
to our peoplo. The fact that it is not merely an academic resolution but one which 
affects us, nationally and individually, and which is likely to have far-reaohing conse- 
quoncos, should be made clear. 

Every Congressman will realise the great importance of the resolution on the 
Agrarian Programme. This resolution is still incomplete and in order to fill in the 
gaps and make it a complete whole, the co-operation of Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees, their local committees, and Kisan Sabnas is desired. May I suggest, there¬ 
fore. that you should ask your local committees immediately to consider this problem 
and to confer with their primary committees, so that the widest possible discussion 
of this vital question takes plaoo. Each Provincial Congress Committee should then 
make its own recommendations to the Working Committee. 

As you are awaro, the resolution whioh was debated most in the Congress was 
the one on the now Government of India Act Whatever the differences in regard 
to this might have boon, _oue fact stands clear : that the Act has to be combated and 
rejected. On that there is unanimity and it is desirable to stress this as well as to 
make this the plank of our anti-imperialist programme. The Congress stands firmly 
for independence and anti-imperialism and it is only with this back-ground that we 
can consider any question. The constructive side of our rejection is the Constituent 
Assembly and full publicity should be given to this in publio meetings. The slogan 
oi tue Constituent Assembly must be popularised and explained to the masses. 

3. Subhas Babu and Foreign Propaganda 

Wardha on* Aprif the President in this connection from 
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“In the coarse of the disoussioos at the Subjects Committee meetings at Luo know 
on April 14, my attention was drawn by a member to a pnblio statement made by 
Srijut Snbhas Chandra Bose, prior to his arrest, in which he had stated that the 
Working Committee had declined to vest him with a representative oapaoity on 
behalf of the Congress, for carrying on foreign work. I was asked if any communi¬ 
cation asking for suoh authority had been received by the then President of the 
A. L O. U. or by the Working Committee and whether the Committee had con¬ 
sidered it 

As I had no personal knowledge, I Asked R&jendra Baba and he told me that 
during his whole period of office, that is nearly a year and a half prior to the 
Lucknow Congress, he had received no communication from Sjt. Snbhas Bose on the 
sabjeot and thus the question of considering it by the Working committee had not 
arisen. 

It has now been pointed out to me that Sjt. Snbhas Bose issued a statement to 
the press on this sabjeot in July 1935 and various press agenoies and newspapers, 
presuming that the Working Committee would oonsider the subject, made forecasts 
and oommented on it in August 1935. 

• May I point out that these foreoasts and unauthorised reports of proceedings of 
Working Committee meeting are wholly unreliable. I have been astonished at 
reading in the press daring the last month about matters whioh bad never been 
even tonohed upon daring our committee meetings. It Is quite dear that all the 
references in the press in August 19 j 5 to an alleged letter from Sjt Subhas Bose 
being considered by the Working Committee were witnout foundation. No such 
letter was received by Rajendra Baba or the A, L 0. 0. office, no each letter is to 
found in our office files, aud there is no mention of any suoh discussion in the 
detailed minutes of the Working Committee meeting. Neither the then president 
nor the Secretary has any recollection of even an informal letter on the Bubject. 
It is difficult for them to remember now if they saw the press statement at the 
time, bat in any event the Working Committee does not usually proceed on the 
abasis of press statements as these might be incorrect. 

I find no olear reference to a letter in any of 8jt. Bose's statements. It is possible 
that the misapprehension in the minds of the pubiio has arisen owing to some part 
of 8j. Subhas Bose's statement being construed to refer to ,a letter. It is also 
possible that a letter he sent was intercepted by Government 

On the larger question of Foreign propaganda I do not wish to say anything in 
this statement I have long been in favonr of our developing foreign contracts and 
a world ontlook. But when we oome to the manner of doing so the subject irfull 
of difficulty nnder present conditions in Earope and in India I doubt if it is desirable 
or possible to have official representatives of the Congress in foreign countries. 
This may come later. I imagine that well-known Congressmen can do good work in . 
foreign countries even without a speoiai authorisation. Personally I would prefer 
to be each an independent Congressman when I go abroad, than one whose words 
have to be weighed carefully lest they oommit the Congress. Whenever I spoke in 
Earope daring my last stay there 1 prefaced my remarks by Baying that I did not 
speak officially in the name of the Congress and I could not uommit it 1 did so 
even after my eleotion to the Lauknow congress presidentship. 

It is oar misfortune that Snbhas Baha is oat off from us at present If he was 
available I am sore the misapprehension in the minds of some people wonJd be 
removed. 

4. Subhas Day 

The following press statement was issued by the President on April 22, 1936 in 
connection with Snbhas Day : 

“It has been suggested that a speoiai day should be fixed for an all India expre¬ 
ssion of our indignation and resentment against the arrest and detention of Sri 
Snbhas Chandra Bose. I gladly commend this suggestion to all Congressmen and 
others and fix Sunday, May 10 for this purpose when pnblio meetings should be 
held all over the country and resolntions passed on feubhas Baba’s arrest conveying 
the greetings of the people to oar comrade. 

Subhas Baba’s arrest is one of the latest and most significant instances of the 
wide-spread and intensive suppression of civil liberties in India. It it desirable 
therefore that this wider aspect is also stressed and the resolution passed by the 
Lucknow Congress on the suppression of civil liberties be placed before the public 
and endorsed by them at all pnblio meetings. It should be remembered that the 
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question of protecting civil liberty is one that affects all Indians to whatever political 
or other party or group they might belong, or whether they belong to none. It is 
not a matter that aneots Congressmen only. Therefore on this question we should 
invite the co-operation of all who believe in civil liberty, and endeavour to build 
up a joint front on this issue." * 

The following cablegram was received by the President from the Irish Indian 
Independence League about the arrest of Sri 8ubhas Chandra Bose: 

“Indian Irish Independence League express indignation at arrest of Sabhas Bose. 
Repudiate British Government and all its Acts.” 

8. AbyuinU Day 

The following statement was Bent to the press on .May 5, 1936 by the President 
for the observance throughout India of the Abyssinia Day on hearing the news 
about the fall of Addis Ababa: 

“Addis Ababa lies at the foot of the conqueror. Ethiopia, in spite of her gallant 
defence of her independence, lies helpless and prostrate before the brutal might of 
fascist imperialism. Poison gas and liquid fire ana all the modern engines of destruc¬ 
tion have triumphed and in their triumph have not only exposed afresh the true 
nature of imperialism, but have also \ shown us the hypocrisy and daplioity of the 
Great Powers and the ntter futility of that <body which is known as the League of 
Nations. For the moment imperialism triumphs again in the long world struggle for 
freedom, but that straggle will go on in Ethiopia as elsewhere till freedom oomes 
and puts an end to imperialism everywhere. We in India can do nothing to help 
our brethren in distress in Ethiopia for we also are the victims of imperialism. But 
we can at least send them oar deep sympathy in this honr of their trial. We stand, 
with them to-day in their sorrow as we hope to stand together when better days 
oome.. I appeal to the Indian people therefore to give a country wide expression to 
Our sympathy and solidarity with Ethiopian people and our resolve not to submit 
to the fascist imperialist menace. I trust that demonstrations for this purpose will 
be held throughout the country on Saturday next May 9. The Sunday following, 
May 10, as I have previously appealed, will be observed as Bubhas Day to register 
Our indignation at the soppression of Civil Liberties in India.” 

In oonneotion with the above, the Italian Consol General in Calouttalissued a state¬ 
ment protesting against the appeal. 

The President’s reply to the Italian Consul General is given below: » 

' ‘' The Italian Consul-General in Caloutta has criticised and expressed his resentment 
at my issuing an appeal for the observance of an Abyssinia day to express oar deep 
sympathy for the people of Ethiopia in their honr of trial and humiliation. He has 
t. protested against what he terms “empty talks" against Italy, a country which hat 
'always been friendly to India. Against Italy and the Italian people we have n< 
grievance and for the friendliness they have shown to ns in the past we are grateful. 
To me personally Italy has been dear from my childhood days. Her wonderful natural 
beauty and magnificent art have drawn me to her; her history has fascinated me. 
The story of freedom struggle has been an inspiration of my youth. I have felt the 
majesty of Home with its long and varied heritage, the mysterious charm of Florenoe, 
the beauty of Venice and Naples. But our love and admiration for Italy have nothing 
to do with our hostility to imperialism and fascism. The passionate love that we, 
who are the children of India, bear to our motherland does not mean approval of the 
imperialist maohino that governs and crushes us. That very love calls upon ns to 
combat this imperialism and to free our country. And whereever imperialism appears 
in whatever guise it might be, it is the opponent of the forces struggling for freedom 
and we have to oppose it 

What are the Ethiopian people, I am asked. They are fhe people who have beer 
subjugated by the Italian forces by fire and sword. They are a baokward people, 1 
know, and they have many failings. * They may lack unity, and imperialism, as in 
India, may Bpread disunity amongst them. But I repudiate utterly the Boggfestion that 
imperialism has gone to Abyssinia, or oome to India, for humanitarian motives or the 
spread of civilisation. .Imperialism goes to exploit and remains to exploit and the 
people under its heel sink materially and spiritually. Its true messengers in Abyssinia 
have been poison gas and liquid fire and they reveal its nature more than any argu- 
* v -v w - “ a forataste of the civilisation that it brings, and we in India, who 
suner humiliation enough in our land, cannot permit the additional spiritual degradation 
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of remaining silent when imperialism spreads out its cruel wings and cruahia 
other peoples. 

& I appeal therefore again to the Indian people to observe Saturday, May 0 as 
Abyssinia day and to send their heartfelt message of sympathy to the people of that 
unhappy country. 

6. Civil Liberties Union 

. The President addressed the following letter on April 23, 1936 to prominent publlo' 
men of all shades of opinion throughout India inviting them to oo-operate fa the 
formation of the above Union for the protection of Civil and Individual Liberties 
against arbitrary notion by the State. The pnbtio may look forward to an early orga¬ 
nisation the Union 


subject 


of the. suppression of 
getting more wide- 


Dsab Frhto, 

I am taking the liberty of addressing von on the 
civil liberties in India. This suppression has been 

spread and intensive and has now become the feature of the administration. At has 
* been pointed out, at no time since the Revolt of 1867 have oivil liberties In India 
been suppressed to the extent they are to-day. It is manifest that real politioal life, 
and even social and personal life, are very seriously interfered, with by thia suppre¬ 
ssion. Various politioal and other organisations have protested against this from 
time to time and it would be desirable for them to oo-operate on this issue, even 
though they might differ on others, so that a joint fight might be pat np on the 
vital question. 

The existence of oivil liberities is generally considered to be essential for the 
•development of every kind of national aodvitv—political, oultnral, social, eoonomio. 
With their suppression all these activities suffer. In countries with a democratic 
background the greatest value is therefore attached to oivil liberty and people of the 
most diverse and mutually hostile opinions join together in a oommon attempt to 
^protect this foundation of all liberty and activity. They consider it their duty to 
resist even the suppression of any opinion or activity to which they are personally 
opposed, for onoe the principle of snoh suppression is admitted it can be, and fre¬ 
quently has been, extended to all manner of other activities. In America, England and 
France powerful Civil Liberties Unions, of a purely non-party character, have been 
established to resist all suoh encroachments and their activities have borne substantial 
fruit la India the neoessity for a joint effort embraoing all gronpa and individuals, 

, who believe in oivil liberties, is obviously even more necessary than elsewhere. 

It is proposed, therefore, to start an Indian Civil Liberties Union the sole func¬ 
tion of which will be the protection of oivil liberties in all departments of national 
activity. It Bbould be open to all individuals who believe in this fundamental pro-* * 
position and it should avoid any enlargement on any other political or eoonomio 
issues. Suoh a Union oonld have a national council with a whole time secretary, as 
well as local committee wherever possible. The first object of this Union woald be 
to oolleot data and give publicity to it Other activities, snob as the organisation of 
pnbtio opinion to resist all encroachments on oivil liberties, would follow. 

1 am addressing this letter to some friends who are not connected with the Con¬ 
gress organisation and I trust that it will be possible to bnild- np, with their help 
and oo-operation, a non-party and non-seotarian onion of the kind 1 have oat-lined 
above. Tb& exact form that snoh a onion might take and its future activities would 
naturally depend on the views of thoso interested in this snhjeot who joio it. 

. I hope that I may oonnt on your co-operation in this important national work, 
PolitioianB and those who dabble in public work are naturally interested in this; 
equally so are educationists, lawyers and professional men, anthers and journalists. 

S rinters and publishers, social reformers and those who work for the betterment of 
le peasantry and the industrial workers. 

Could yon kindly favour me with your views on this subject ? 

' 7. Late Dr. M. A. Anani • ‘ 

On the morning of Msy 10, 1936. the whole of India was shocked and overwhelm¬ 
ed 1 by the unexpected news of the sudden death of Dr. M. A- Anaari of heart failure 
in the train while be was returning to Delhi from Hassoori. The whole of the 
country was thrown into mourning. There were spontaneous hartals and meetings of 
oondolence everywhere. 

On reoeipt of the news the President announced May 17 aa a day of universal 

in mi ruing 



Proceedings of the Congress 

49th. Session—Lucknow—12th. to 14th. April 1936 


The forty-ninth session of the Indian National Congress opened at Luoknow 
on the 12th. April 1936. Various enolosores intended to acoommodate 50,000 persons 
were fast filling at the time the session opened. There was the Luoknow tonon about 
the deoorations. The various gates of Moti Nagar had been oonstruoted on the 
Luoknow architectural model, so pleasing to the eye. 

The - mam' gate of the open arena where the session was held attraoted most 
attention.' Decorated in tricolour, it had on either wing a painting of village life and 
next to it, on either side, jail bars showing prisoners •handcuffed within. At the top 
were painted the stages whereby the Congress had since 1885 progressed to where it 
had reaohod to-day and the pioture of Dadabhoy Naoroji, who first talked of Swaraj 
as the ideal, the picture of Mr. Tilak who introdnced the element of suffering and of 
Mr. Gandhi who put forward the policy of direct aotion, were exhibited there. It was 
farther shown that the next march to the goal was the most steep. The goal was repre¬ 
sented by a lotus holding the Congress flag. 

• Inside the enolosnre, little flags were the only decoration exoept for mottos which 
lined the route through which the leaders’ procession passed. Loudspeakers stood. 

S romineutly reminding the audience of their importance, in serving the andienoe of 
lis proportion. 

The .raised section of the enclosure represented the seat where the President 
would sit with his colleagues and guests. Bat as the President's seat was distant from 
the rostrum, three lights were installed, the white indicating that a speech is going 
cn and the red hinting to speakers that the President has called him to order or 
wishes him to oonolude his remarks. This control by lights whioh is so familiar to 
road traffic has been for the first time thought of as a means of controlling speeohes. 

Various mottos hung were extracts from speeohes and writings of Congress leaders of 
the past, including those from the late Sir Dinshaw Wacha, late Mr. Gokbale, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru snoh as “United we stand, divided we 
fall", “Imperialism has always been synonymous with bureaucracy”, “Success comes 
to those who dare and act." 

'When the hour struok for the Presidential procession to arrive and the band 
played, there was silence. A soft breeze, whioh is snob a relief after tbe hot and 
terrible dust-storms during the day, was blowing. Tbe procession whioh started from 
the President’s camp nearby included Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Jawaharlal, 


terrible dust-storms durini 
the President’s camp near 


Prakash, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Dr. Hurarilal, Mr. fiafi Ahmed Kidwai and the 
Secretaries of the Reception Committee and of the Provincial Congress Committee. 
Cries of “Jawaharlal-ki-Jai” and “Gandhi-ki-Jai” resounded from all aides of the 


mg overhead a obbattar _ in three flags representing the tn-colour symbol of the 
Congress Flag and indicating as “chhattars" do to the Indian mind the emblem 
of sovereignty. 

Proceedings began with a National song and after Mr. Sri Prakash read his wel¬ 
come address. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru addressed the gathering in Hindi. 

Prominent among those seated on the dais were Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Ansari, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. T. Prakasam, Mr. B. Sambamurti, Mr. 8. 8atya- 
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. . it, Sirdar VaUabhbhai Pate), Hr. Bhulabhai Desai, Seth 

* r< ^7^ Mahmud, Maulana Abul Kalam Asad, Hr. Jairamdas Daolat* 
C. Rajagopalacbari, Dr Pattasitaramayya, Mr. Gangadhar Bao Deshpande, 


pSfditJ** 6 . Ahmed Kidwai, Dr. 6atyapal, Mr. Nehru’s sisters, 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Mr. Mahadev Desai, ikr. G. R. Gadgii, Mr. 8. A. Brelvi, 
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Mr. Tushar Kaati Ghose, Dr. Khan Sahib, Sri Parvati Devi (Babu Rajenira Prasad’s 
sister), Aoharya Kirpalani, Baba Purshotamdas Tandon and Mr. Moitra. 

3 Mr. Jawaharial Nehru oonoladed his presidential address at 9-30 p. ra , having 
taken two and a half hoars to deliver it. He introduced some new points, including 
a reference to terrorism and federation and the debate in the Working Committoo 
over the Government of India Act resolution. 


The Welcome Speech 

The following speech was delivered by Mr. Sri Prakath , Chairman, Rocoption 
Committee :— 

On behalf of the United Provinces, I offer a most hearty welcome to all who 
have assembled here to-day at this officially the 49th—but really the 51st—session 
of the Indian National Congress. I will not indulge in the usual language of con¬ 
vention, and talk of the short-comings of our arrangements, obvious ns -they are : 
nor offer apologies, hypocritical as they must sound, for any discomforts that you 
might have to suffer. I will also not try to enter into any self-defence on tho 
ground of our difficulties which are entirely of our own oreation, and for which we 
fully deserve to be punished. One thing however needs must be mentioned. It has 
happened perhaps only once or twice before in the history of the Congress— and 
that too for the sake of very speoial personalities—that the L’hairroan of the Re¬ 
ception Committee should not himself belong to tho town where the Congress is 
being held. I have a shrewd suspicion that a small man like myself has been forced 
into this position to-day so that no citizen of Lucknow itself might suffer direct cri¬ 
ticism when it has not been possible for as to offer hospitality oa that grand and 
lavish scale for which this town is traditionally famous. I fear the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, as well as the head of the volunteer force, have been drafted 
from Benares—the anoient pilgrim ceutre of Kashi—not so ranch to prove thg united 
nature of our United Provinces, as to enable us to say that though tho arrange¬ 
ments here may not be worthy of those who are used to receive rajas and nawabs, 
they are good enough if made in the name of those who have only acted os hosts 
and chaperons to pions pilgrims. And I of Benares gladly welcome yon knowing 
only too well that delegates and visitors to Congress come in the same spirit of 
reverent pilgrimage as do all those, rich and poor alike, who come to worship at 
the shrines of my city. 

Ora Great Losses 

Many comrades, known and unknown, valiant fighters for the country's liberty, 
have left us since we met at Bombay. Toe Congress in its resolutions, will doubtless 
give expression to the nation’s Borrow at the loss we have sustained. Two of these, 
however, I must single ont as intimately affecting my own Province. In the passing 
away of Kamala Nehrn, not only has onr President lost a noble wife, but we have 
all lost our Kamalaji, who always made her home at Allahabad, a home to the least 
of ns, and not only extended to us unstinted hospitality, but gave us cheer and hope 
in the darkest days of depression. "We who have sat with her in the inmost counsels 
of the provinaial Congress executive, will for ever miss the gTace and dignity of her 
presence .in our deliberations. Our hearts go out to Jawaharial in his grievous 
bereavement ; and we may only hope that, brave as he is, his sorrow will he 
assuaged by the thought that it is being shared by oonntless men and women in the 
land: and that his nearest fellow-workers feel it as their own. In the death of 
Tasaadnq Sherwani, we have lost a great gentleman, a stout-hearted patriot and a 
trae champion of nationalism overriding all petty considerations of class, creed, or 
oommanity ; one who gave up all he possessed for the cause of the country's free¬ 
dom which was so dear to his heart To his brothers aud other members of bis 
family we send our heartfelt condolences to-day. 

Tin Prxsevt— urn tux Fctfbi 

It is no business of mine to review the present situation or to suggest any pro¬ 
gramme for the immediate future. But 1 cannot allow thiB opportunity to pass with¬ 
out patting on record the result of my little experience as a bumble worker of the 
Congress, and referring to the chief 'difficulty that I find in the way of improving 
matters alike in the political as in other spheres of our national activity, I hope I 
shall not shock the susceptibilities of my friends present, when I say that individuals 
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as such bavtr ceased to interest me. The only person whoa I think matters, is that 
unknown hat most important person—the oommon man in the field, factory, in the 
cottage-and the street and on whom falls the heaviest load of life. 1 regard £ 

the sole end of all effort, to be his betterment ; and to my thinking, 
the highest achievements and the noblest endeavours are in vain if they 

do not result in bringing any light to him or in enhancing his life in any 
way. We have had plenty of neat men in our country in the past We can olaim 
some of the greatest men of to-day also as being of our land ; bat in the present as 
in the past, great men seem to come and go, leaving only their name and fame be¬ 
hind, while the mass goes on for ever in its own apathy, ignorance and destitution, 
moral and material. Something most be done to change this state of things. We 
have already innumerable gods who, 1 take it, were the great men and women of 

the past now enshrined in stone and marble, for passing generations to revere and 

worship. No one would object to it, no one would have any cause to complain, if 
this mentality had not given ns the notion that the dnty of the mass is only to 
honour the great from a distance and go its own way heedless of their teaching. 
We seem to think there is a separate oaste of patriots, away and above the ordinary 
rnn of man, whose business it is to be patriotic, to win freedom or whatever public 
good may be their oraze, by some mysterious methods which they most devise and 
praotise, while the sole dnty of the ordinary man is to adore these good people and 
do nothing himself to help in the task of nation-bnilding. We do not seem to realise 
the simple truth that the activities of leaders are futile unless we ourselves respond 
to» thoir call in our own lives. 

„As oorreotive to this mentality, I think the time has now oome to pat a oumplete 
stop to ovations, prooessions, addresses, and the like for those who are great ; and at 
the same time we mast also draw up a simple oode of disoiplined life, commensurate 
with the limitations of ordinary human nature, and insist on all to follow it enforcing 
it with a sanction. We must say that any one who lives according to that oode, 
however humble his sphere may be, is as great a patriot as the greatest so recog- v 
nised in the land, for true greatness resides in fulfilling the tasks one undertakes 
in a spirit of dnty and responsibility. What we need are injunctions to tell ns how 
person worthy of Swaraj behaves, how he iB considerate and accommodating to 
his fellowmen in the smallest things in life; There is muoh misunderstanding on 
the subject ; and though it may appear a matter of small conseqnenoe, I personally 
regard it as of the greatest moment viewing the conditions of oar life as they are. 
Thus alone, to my mind, can we infnse the spirit of hope in the hearts of our count¬ 
less men and women and pour them to action on right lines ; and thus alone can 
we harness to the country’s servioe, the latent energies and the great possibilities of 
onr bnman material, now remaining unatilised. Tims also I feel we can eliminate 
the unnecessary personal jealousies and bitterness and oommunal and political bicker¬ 
ings that are ruining public life in onr land to-day. 


Ous Sul Am 

I regard the Bo-called problems of oonnoil entry and offioe acceptance—so intensely 
exercising tbe minds of many—as of no importance whatsoever. These oan be safely 
loft tp take care of themselves. So far as I oan see, I have no doubt that we of 
the Congress to-day stand for a reconstruction of Booiety. We are impatient of things 
as they are. It is no more possible to tolerate excessive wealth in the hands 1 of a 
few on the one hand, and crushing poverty of the vast masses on the other; unlimited 
I» w « for a handful and the oonditton of serfs! and slaves for the rest. We definitely 
stand for an eonitable distribution of work and wages, for a society of freedom and 
of love. The thousands of poor men and women who to-day are sacrificing their all 
lor the oanse that the Congress represents, are not doing so in order to oontinue the 
aad irresponsible oligarchy that is crashing ns all. Let those who are better , 
on than the re6t of their brethren, or who to-day enjoy the monopoly of all position 
»nd leisure, not forget that the very things that they prize, are 
L.*uKIyi. * ® n many are wallowing in drift and in poverty, deprived of all 
y.® .?"■ “V proper knowledge and adequate comfort oan give them. Widespread ; 

n itreacts on the well-to-ao; and disease and death creep within their 
tbs because t^ e neighbourhood iB unhappy and unclean. Viewed from 

, ***. “tyndpoint too, enhancement of life m all its aspects, really depends 
by our.idi>X r iB n P those who f®«l unnecessarily disturbed to-day 

tow wiTO « i e iF “ bT ® , T In bringing about a state of things where 

ne, sb a matter ol fact, more real gain for themselves. It is time that 
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we placed before the country oar exaot ideas about the sooiety we are seeking to 
build. That will help ail 4o know what we want and will eliminate all donbta and 
suspicions—and may be false hopes and ambitions as well—that so unnecessarily 
.plog us at every step. We must now frame our own future constitution, not so 
much of the Government which is after all not very important, but the constitution 
of society itself for the well-being of whioh alone any Government oan be allowed 
to exist • . 

Logical preciseness and intellectually correct programmes, however, can be of 
little value unless we have people to appreciate and follow them. What India needs 
are real men and women, sturdy and efficient oitiiens, who oan be depended upon 
to perform their tasks in every sphere of activity with whioh they may be connected, 
hamble or high; and so long as these are not forthcoming, we oan achieve nothing, 
however perfect our resolutions on paper, however brave our voioe on the platform. 
Let the story of the last 15 years of our earnest labours teach us a lesson. If we 
are really determined to be free we oannot afford to be oblivions of the underlying 
nature of the forces that are arrayed against ns. The Government as it is, is a 
compact and efficient organisation, each part of whioh - knows exactly its duty even 
in the most distant and isolated places, and fulfils its task properly and punctually 
for the strength and stability of the whole and in a spirit of mutual loyalty hard 
to equal. In order to meet this we have also to be organised in a similar manner, 
and our units have also to be of a character similar to the units of the opponents 
we are facing and fighting. Unless we are able to do that, our greatest efforts are 
bound to go in vain; and we shall always find ourselves at the end of every great 
movement, just where we started. The history of India from the earliest times has 
this sad tale to telL Everytime we have to begin at the beginning. Let the Con- 
* gross now devise methods by whioh we as a nation shall not be sliding back each 
time we make a move forwards, jnst leaving a few great names behind to illumine 
the pages of our history and to give us some fanciful satisfaction of our past great¬ 
ness when darkness envelopes us in the present and we become a butt of ridioule 
for the sister nations of the world. Let ns make sure that we are really oat for 
the true freedom and greatness of a whole people and not merely to exploit or 
enhance the undoubted greatness of a few. It is not eoongh to do our little bit 
when there is something going. It is necessary 
working. It is the day-to-day work that tells in 
done merely in spurts. Organisation for peace is far 
tion for war. If the former is scoured, the latter 
or if it ever is, it will be oompleted at a moment’s notioe. 

The task before us is verily a mighty one. "We are out to win Swaraj. Swaraj 
for us is the recovery of our lost bou! and not merely the finding of our lost wealth. 
"We want Swaraj because we desire to fashion our lives in our way, we waot to 
get back our capacity to make our own contribution to world-thought and world- 
endeavour : and to feel and realise that the words ‘India’ and ‘Indian’, unlike the 
case to-day, stand for everything that is noble and good: and that we too can move 
about the world as a self-respecting people, as members of a race that is truly 
great and really free. Comrades, I welcome you all ooce again and earnestly hope 
that your deliberations here may lead us nearer to our cherished goal. * 


ough 

to be always on the alert and 
the long run, and not the work 
more necessary than organisa- 
wiU probably never be needed; 


The Presidential Address 

The following is the text of the Presidential Address of Pandit Jotoaharlal 
A T «Am:— 

Comrades.—After many years I face you again from this tribune, many weary 
years of strife and turmoil and common suffering. It is good for me to see this 
great host of old comrades and friends, linked together by strong bonds that cannot 
break, to sense the old brave apirit yet again, to feel your overwhelming kindness 
and goodwill to one whose greatest privilege it ia to have been a comrade and s 
soldier with all of you ins mighty struggle for freedom. Iam heartened and 4 
strengthened by you, though oven in this great gathering I feel s little lonely. Many 
a dear comrade and friend has left ns, worn out long before the normal length of our 
earthly days, by the stress and strain _ of oonfiict One by one they go, leaving a 
void in our hearts and a dull misery in our minds. They find peace from this tor-** 
moil perhaps, and it is well, for they deserved it. They rest after their labours. 
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But what of us who remain behind -With a heavier burddn to carry ? There is 
no rest for ns or-for those who languish in prison or in detention camp. We cannot 
rest, for rest is betrayal of those who have gone and in going handed the torch of 
freedom to us to keep alight ; it is betrayal of the cause we have taken ; it is be¬ 
trayal of the millions who never rest. 

“Tibed Child” 

I am weary and I have come back like a tired child yearniDg for solace in the 
bosom of our common mother, India. That solace has come to me in overflowing 
measure ; thousands of hands have been stretched oat to me in love and sympathy ; 
millions of silent voices have carried their message of affection to my heart. How 
can I thauk you, men and women of India ? How can I express in words feelings 
that are too deep for utterance ? 

For many years now I have been a distant looker-on on this Indian scene where 
once I was an actor, and many a thing has happened that has filled me with distress 
and auguish. I do not wish to survey this recent past of ours, which must be fresh 
in your memory, and which has left a sorry trail behind and many knots which are 
diflloult to unravel. But we may not ignore it for out of that past as well os the 
present, we have to build our future. We have followed high ideals and we have 
taken pride in the faot that our means are worthy of .-those ideais. We have been 
witnesses of many a miracle in this old and battered land of ours, and yet our very 
success has been followed by failure and disillusion. Temporary failure has little 
significance when the aim is high and the struggle bound to be a long one ; it is 
but incentive to further effort Often it teaches us more than a viotory easily won 
and becomes a prelude to a greater suocess. But we profit by it only if we learn its 
lesson and search our minds for an explanation of that failure. Only by constant 
self-questioning, individual and national, can we keep on the right path. An easy and 
unthinking confidence is almost as bad as a weak submission to helpless dejection. 
Real failure comes only when we forget our ideals and objectives and prinoipies and 
to wander away from the road which leads to their realisation. 

In this crisis of oar history, therefore, let us look into ourselves and examine 
without pity or prejudice, what we have done and what others have done to us, 
and seek to find out where we staud to-day. We dare not delude ourselves or evade 
real issues for fear of offending others, even though some of these others are com¬ 
rades whom we respect. That is the way of self-deception which none who seek 
great and vital changes can follow except at their peril. 

Sixteen years ago, under the inspiration of onr leader, we took a new and long 
step converting this Congress from an ineffective body, feebly functioning amongst 
the upper olassos, into a powerful democratio organisation with its roots in the 
Indian soil and the vast masses who live on it A handful of our old friends, 
representing an ago and a class which had had its day, left os, fearful of this 
democratio upsurge ; and preferring the shelter and protection of British Imperialism 
to joining hands with the new vital forces which convulsed the country and struggled 
for freedom. Historically, they lapsed into the past But we heard the rambling 
of those forces and, for the moment, lined up with them and played a not unworthy 
part in current history. We sensed the new spirit of mass release, of psychological 
escape from the oramping effects of long subjection; we gloried in the breaking of 
the mental bonds that encompassed ns. And because our minds became free we felt 
that political freedom oould not be far, for it is often harder to break the bonds of 
the spirit than physical bonds and chains of iron and steel. We represented the 
Spirit of the Age and were marching step by step with countless others in our 
country and outside. The exhilaration of being in tune with the masses and with 
world forces came upon ns and the feeling that we were the agents of historic 

^ e were engrossed in our national struggle and the turn it took bore the powerful 
impress of our great leader and of our national genius. We were hardly consoioos 
then of what was happening outside. And yet our struggle was but part of a 
- 0r . 8tru Sglo tor freedom, and the forces that moved us were moving 

People all over the world and driving them into action. All 
r. fro ® ‘A®. Mediterranean to the Far East, from the Islamic West 
. i_ Af r c ? responded to the new spirit; Europe, broken up by the 

£ n ' 1 . °® w equilibrium. And right across a vast area in 


war.. 

Sure 

socii 


«imi »nS ..^ .. ~am rigui acura a tos. turn m 

»lecm»lit» f™Lv.iA 8 Sovl6t territories, a new conception of human freedom and 
foo « ht desperately against a host of enemies. There were great differ- 
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'enoes in the many aSpdbts of this freedom 4&agg!e all orer the world and we were 
misled by them and did not see the common background. Yet, if we'are to understand 
those varied phenomena, «nd derive a lesson from them for oar own national struggle, 
we most try to see and understand the whole picture. And if we do so we cannot 
fail to observe an orgaoio connection between them which-endures through changing 
situations. If onoe we grasp this organio-bond, the world situation beoomet easier to 
understand and our own national problems take their proper places in the wider 
piotore. We realise then that we oannot isolate India or the Indian problem from 
that of the rest of the world. To do so is to ignore the real forces that are shaping 
events and to oat ourselves ‘adrift from the vital energy that flows from them. 
To do so, again, is to fail to understand the signifloanoe of oar own problems, and 
if we do not understand this how oan we solve them ? We are apt to loose our¬ 
selves, as we have indeed done, in petty ooufliota and minor questions, liks the 
communal problem, and forget the major issues ; wo are apt to waste our energy 
(like our moderate friends doj in interminable discussions over legal quibbles^and 
constitutional questions. 

ArrrMUTH or Wat 


During the troubled aftermath of the Great .War oame revolutionary ohanges in r 
Europe and Asia, and the intensification of the straggle for social freedom in Europe. 
and a new aggressive nationalism in the oountries of Asia. There were ups ana 
downs, and sometimes it appeared as if the revolutionary urge had exhausted itself 
and things were settling down. But eoonomio and politioal conditions were snob 
that there coaid be no settling down, the existing structure ooald no longer oops* 
with these new conditions, and all its efforts to do so were vain and lrnitleu. 
Everywhere conflicts grew and a great depression overwhelmed the world and there 
* was a progressive deterioration everywhere exoept in the wide-flung Soviet territories 
of the U. cj. S. R., where, in marked contrast with the rest of the world, astonishing 

B ess was made in every direction. Two rival eoonomio and politioal ayatems 
each other in the world and, thoogh they tolerated eaoh other for a while, 
there was an inherent antagonism between them, and they played for mastery on 
the stsge of the world. One of them was the capitalist order which had inevitably 
developed into vast imperialisms, which, having swallowed the oolonial world, wero 
intent on eating eaoh other op. Powerful still and fearful of war, which might 
endanger their possessions, yet they oame into inevitable conflict with each other 
and prepared feverishly for war. They were quite unable to solve the problems that 
• threatened them and helplessly they submitted to slow deoay. The other was the 

1 new socialist order of the U. S. S. R. which went from progress to progress, though 
often at terrible cost, and where the problems of the capitalist world had oeased 
to exist 


Capitalism, in its difficulties, took to Fascism with all its brutal suppression of 
what western civilisation had apparently stood for; it became, even in some of its 
homelands, what its Imperialist counterpart had long been in the subject oolonial 
oountries. Fascism and Imperialism thus stood out as the two faces of the new 
decaying Capitalism and thoogh they varied in different oountries according to 
national characteristics and eoonomio and politioal conditions, they repreeented the 
same forces of reaotion and supported eaoh othor, and at tne earn/ time oame into 
oonfliot with each other, for suoh oonfliot was inherent in their very nature. Socia¬ 
lism in the West and the rising nationalisms of the eastern and the other dependent 
countries opposed this combination of Faaoism and Imperialism. Nationalism in the 
East, it most be remembered, was essentially different from the new and terribly 
narrow nationalism of Fasoist countries; the former was the historical urge to free- 
. dom, the latter the last refuge of reaotion. 

* - Thus we see the world divided up into two vast groups to-day—the Imperialist 

dnd Fasoist on one side, the Socialist and Nationalist on the other. There is some 
overlapping of the two and the line between them is difficult to draw, for there is mutual 
oonflict between the Fasoist and Imperialist Powers, and the nationalism of ■ subject 
oountries'has sometimes a tendency to Fascism. Bat the main division holds and if, 
we keep it in mind, it will be easier for us to understand world conditions and oar. 
own place in them. 

Wbxxb W» Biaxd 

Where do we stand then, we who labour for a free India? Inevitably we’taft 
oar stand with the progressive forces of the world which are ranged against Fascism 
34 
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knd Imperialism. We have to deal with* Jne imperialism itt particular, the oldest 
and the most tar-reaohiog of the modern world, bat powerful ‘as it is, it is bat one 
aspect of world-imperialism. And that is the final argument for* Indian independency 
and for the severance of our commotion with the British Empire. Between Indiaa 
nationalism, Indian freedom and British imperialism there can be no common ground, 
and if we remain within the imperialist fold, whatever oar name or status, whatever 
outward semblance of political power we might have, we remain cribbed and confined 
and allied to and dominated by the reactionary foroes and the great financial vested 
interests of the oapitalist world. The exploitation of our masses will still continue 
and all the vital social problems that face us will remain unsolved. Even real.poli¬ 
tical freedom will be out of our reach, muoh more so radioal social changes. 

With the development of the great struggle all over the world we have seen the 
progressive deterioration of many of the oapitalist-imperialiBt countries and an 
attempt at consolidation of the reactionary forces under Fascism or Kaziism or so- 
called 'national governments. In India the same process has been evident to us 
during these past years, and the stronger the nationalist movement has grown the 
more have efforts been made by our imperialist rulers to break our ranks and to 
gather together nnder their banner the reactionary elements in the country. The 
Round Table Conferences were Buch attempts and. though they helped oar rulere tin 
.some measure, they served a useful purpose by snowing ns clearly the division 
between the imperialist and the anti-imperialist forces in the country. Unhappily 
we did not fully profit by this ieSBon and we still imagine that we can win over 
some of these imperialist groups to the side of Indian freedom and anti-imperialism 
and in a vain attempt to ao so, we suppress our ideals, blush for oar objectives and 
tone down our activities. 

Decay ov British Imperialism 


Meanwhile the decay of British imperialism in India becomes ever more apparent. 
It cannot, by its very nature, solve onr economic problems and rid ns of oar terrible 
poverty, wnioh it nes largely itself created. It subsists on a normal fare of, the 
fiercest repression and a denial of oivil and even personal liberty. It surrounds us 
with a wide network of spies and, among the pillars of its administration, are the 
tribe of informers and agents provocateurs and the like. Its service try to seek com¬ 
fort tor their obvious deterioration and incompetence by perpetually singing songs 
of mutual adulation. Argument gives place to the polioeman’s baton and the soldiers 
bayonet and prison and detention oamp, and even our extraordinary finances'are justi¬ 
fied by the methods of the bully. It is astonishing to find to what depths of vulgarity 
our rulers have descended in their ardent desire to hold on to what they have got, and 
It is depressing, though perhaps inevitable, that some of our own oountrymen. more 
Interested in British imperialism than the British themselves, should excel at this 
deplorable game. So wanting in mental equilibrium are they, so obsessed by fear of the 
Congress and the national movement it represents, tbat their wishes become thoughts, 
their tbooghts inferences, and their inferences facts, solemnly stated in official pub¬ 
lications, and on which the Majesty of the British Government rests in India, and 
people are kept in prison and detention oamp without charge or trial. Being interest¬ 
ed In psychology, I have watched this process of moral and intellectual decay and 
realised, even more than I did previously, how autocratio power oorrupts and de¬ 
grades and vulgarises, 1 have read sometimes the reports of the Teoent Assembly 
meetings and noted the great difference in tone and content between them and the 
Assembly of ten years ago. I have observed the forced attempts made to discredit 
me Congress by a reference to the Tilak Swaraj Fund with .which I was oonnocted 
lor many years as Secretary of the Congress. But prepared as 1 was for much, 
even l was surprised at the insinuations made against our much loved chief, 
Rajendra Babu, and the charges brought against the Behar Relief Fund. A mild 
criticism by me of offioial incompetence soon after the Behar earthquake was deeply 
IJ 860 * ■ k*° Bnso the truth of it was realised. Newspapers that critioized 

the official arrangements at a subsequent earthquake were heavily penalised-or sup¬ 
pressed. ^ Ail oritioism hurts the sensitive skin of the Government and its reactions 
•jtw qorcx via xmr-re«oh>ng. The more inoompetent it grows the less it likes being 
other*!’ ” Ut doae not P*®vent it from indulging In reckless allegations about 


“P® 0 * . interests me even more than the more aggressive mani- 
. u of British authority in India, for it tbrowa light on much that has hap- 
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pened. It shows us how a clear and definite’fascist mentality has.developed among 
oar ralers and how closely allied is imperialism to fasoism. How this fasoist men* 
tality has fanctioaetf in the recent past and is functioning to-day, I shall not go 
into now. You know well the horror of these years and of the nightmare that wo 
have all experienced. We shall not easily forget it and if there are some who have 
been cowed down by it, there are others who have steeled themselves to a greater 
resolve to end this infamy in India. 

Depmvation of Civitr Liberties 

Bat of one thing I mast say a few words for to me it is one of the most vital 
things that I value. That is the tremendous deprivation of civil liberties in India. 
A Government that has to rely on the Criminal Law Amendment Aot and similar 
lawB, that suppresses the press and literature, that bans hundreds of organisations, 
that keeps people in prisons without trial and that does so mmy other thiags that 
are happening in India to-day, is a government that has ceased to have even a 
shadow of a justification for its existence. I can never a-ljnst myself to these con¬ 
ditions, I find them intolerable. And yet I find many of my own countrymen 
complaoent about them, some even supporting them, some, who have made 
the praotice of sitting on a fence into tine art, being neutral whon suob 
questions are disoussed. And I have wondered what there was in common 
between them and me and those who think like l do. We in the Congress 
welcome all co-operations in the struggle for Indian freedom ; our doors 
are evor open to ail who stand for that freedom and are against imperialism. But 
they are not open to tho supporters of repression and those who stand by the 
British Government in the suppression of civil liberty. We belong to opposite omraps. 

Recently, as you know, we have had a typical example of the way Government 
funotions in India in the warning issued to a dear and valued comrade of ours, 
Snbhas Chandra Bose. We who know him also know how frivolous are tho oharges 
brought against him. But even if there was substance in them we oonld not tolerate 
willingly the treatment to which he has long been subjected. He did me the hononr 
to ask me for advice and I waa puzzled and perplexed for it is no easy thing to 
advise another in such a matter, when snch advice might mean prison. Bubhaa Bose 
has suffered enough at the cost of his health. Was 1 justified in adding to thi* men¬ 
tal and physical agony ? I hesitated and at first suggested to him to postpone his 
departure. But this advice made me unhappy and I consulted other friends and 
then advised him differently. I suggested that he shornd retarn to his home-land 
as soon as he could. But, it appears, that even before my advice reached him, he 
had started on his journey back to Indio. 

Terrorism 

This instance leads us to think of the larger problem, of the way the bogey of 
terrorism has been exploited by the Government to ornsn political activity and to 
cripple physically and mentally the fair province of Bengal. Yon know that terrorism 
as such is practically non-existent -now in Bengal or any part of India. Terrorism 
is always a sign of political immatnrity in a people, jost as so-called constitutionalism 
where there is no democratic constitution, is a sign of political senility._ Our 
national movement has long outgrown immatnro stage, and even the odd individuals 
who have in the past indulged in terrorist acts have apparently given op that tragic 
and futile philosophy. Tho Congress, by its stress on peaceful and effoctjve action, 
has drawn the youth of the country Into its fold and all traces of terroristic activity 
would long have vanished bat for the policy of the Government which feeds the 
roots oat of which a helpless violence grows. Bnt terrorism or no terrorism, a 
government which adopts the methods which have long prevailed in kfidnapore and 
elsewhere in Bengal stands self-condemned. Similar methods have also long pre¬ 
vailed in the Frontier Provinco, although there is no hint of terroristic activities there, 
and that fine man and true, beloved of millions, Abdul Gaffar Khan, still lie* in pri¬ 
son. Excuses differ, but the real reason is the ever-growing fascist mentality of onr 
rulers. 

That is one side of the picture. What of us ? I have found a spirit of disunion 
spreading over the land, a strange ‘malaise’, and petty conflicts amongst old comrade# 
growing ever bigger and interfering with all activity. We have forgotten for the 
moment the large ideals we stood for and we quarrel oyer petty issues. We have 
largely lost touch with the masses and, deprived of the life-giving energy that flows 
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from them, we dry up and weaken and ^>nr organisation shrinks and loses the power 
it had. First things must always come first ana because we nave forgotten this and 
argue and dispute over secondary matters, we are in danger of Ibsing our bearings, * 

Middle Class Leadership 


Every great straggle has its nps and downs and temporary failure. When snoh 
a setback occurs there iB a reaction when the fund of national energy ie exhausted 
and has to be recharged. That happens again and again, and yet that is not an 
adequate explanation of all that has taken place. Our direct action struggles in the 
past were based on the masses, and especially the peasantry, but the baokbone and 
leadership were always supplied by tbe middle classes, ana this, ander the oiroum- 
stanoes, was inevitable. The middle olasses are a vague group or groups; at the 
top, a handful of them are closely allied to British imperialism; at the bottom are 
the dispossessed and other groups who have been progressively crashed by 
eooaomio oiroumstanoes and ont of whose ranks oome the advanced political workers 
and revolutionaries : in between are the centre groups, whioh tend often to side 
with the advanoed elements, but which also have alliances with tbe npper groups 
and live in the hope of joining their superior ranks. A middle class leadership is 
thus often & distraoted leadership’ looking in two directions at the same time. In 
times of crisis and straggle, when unity of aim and activity is essentia!, 1 thiB two- 
faood leadership is bound to injure the oaase and to hold back when a forward 
move is oolled far. Being too mach tied up with property and the goods of this 
world, it is fearful of losing them; and it is easier to bring pressure on it and to 
exhaust its stamina. And yet, paradoxically, it is only from the middle class inte¬ 
llectuals that revolutionary leadership comes, and we in India know that otir bravest 
leaders and our stoutest comrades have come from the ranks of the middle a lasses. 
But by the very nature of our Btraggle, these front rank leaders are taken away 
and the others who took their plaoe tire and are influenced more by the static 
element of their olass. That has been very evident daring otir recent Btraggle when 
our propertied olasses were hit hard by the Government’s drastio policy of seisure 
and confiscation of monies and properties, and were thus induced to bring pressure 
for the suspension of the straggle. 

How Js this problem to be solved ? Inevitably, we must have middle olass 
leadership bat this must look more and more towards the masses and draw strength 
and inspiration from them. The Congress must be not only for the masses, as it 
claims to be, bat of the masses; only then will it really be for the masses. I have 
a feeling that oar relative weakness to-day is due to a oertain deoay of onr middle 
olass elements and onr divoroe from the people at large. Our policies and ideals 
are governed far more by this middle class outlook than by a consideration of the 
needB of the great majority of the population. Even the problems that trouble ns 
are essentially middle class problems, like the oommnnal problem, whioh have no 
significance for the masses. 

This is partly due, I think, to a oertain historical growth daring the last fifteen' 1 
years to whioh we have failed to adapt ourselves, to a growing urgency of eoonomio 
problems affecting the masses, and to a raising mass consciousness whioh does not 
find sufficient outlet through the Congress. This was not so in 1920 and later when 
there was an organio link between Congress and the masses, and their needs and 
desires, vague as they were, found expression in the Congress. But as those needs 
and desires bsve taken more definite shape, they have not been 80 welcome to other 
elements in tbe Congress and that organio connection has gone. That though 
regrettable, is really a sign of growth and, instead of lamenting it, we must find a 
new link and a new oonneotion on a fresh basis which allows for growth of mass 
ooasciousaess within the Congress. The middle olass olaim to represent the masses 
had some justification in 1920: it has much less to-day, though the lower middle 
olasses have still a great deal in oommon with the masses. 


Naubowtoss o* Commas CossrnuiiON 

Partly also onr divoroe from the people at large is due to a certain narrowness 
Oingresa constitution. The radical changes made in it fifteen years ago 
wougut it in tine with existing conditions then and it drew in large numbers and 
“ effective instrument of national activity. Though the control and baok- 
middle-class and oity, it reached the remotest village and 
won it political and eoonomio consciousness to the masses and there was 
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wide-spread discussion of national issues in oitv and village alike. One ooald feel 
the new life pulsating through this vast land of oars and, as we were in hamony 
with it, we drew strength from it The intense repression by the Government 
daring later years broke many of oar physioal and outward bonds with our country¬ 
side. But something more than that happened. The vague appeal of earlier days no 
longer sufficed, and on the new economio issues that were forcing themselves on 
ns, we hesitated to give a definite opinion.. Worse even than the physical divorce, 
there was a mental divorce between the middle class elements and the mass elements. 
Our constitution no longer fitted in with changing conditions: it lost its roots in 
the soil and became a matter of small committees functioning in the air. It still had 
the mighty prestige of the Congress name behind it and this carried it a long way. 
bnt it Tost the living democratic tonoh. It became a prey to authoritarianism and 
a battleground for rival oliques fighting for oontrol, and in doing so, stooping to tho 
lowest and most objectionable of taotios. Idealism disappeared and in its place there 
came opportunism and corruption. The constitutional structure of the Congress was 
unequal to faoing the new situation ; it oould be shaken up anywhere almost by a 
handful of unscrupulous individuals. Only a broad democratic basis could have saved 
it and this was lacking. 

Last year an attempt was made to revise the constitution in order to get rid of 
some of these evils. How far that attempt hae succeeded or not I am not competent 
to judge. Perhaps it has made the organisation more efficient but efficiency meanR 
little if it has no strength behind it, ana strength, for us can only oome from the 
masses. The present constitution stresses still farther the authoritarian side of tho 
organisation, and in spite of stressing rural representation does not provide effective 
finks with the masses. 

Beal Problem 

The real problem for ns is, how in oar struggle for independence we can join 
together all the anti-imperialist forces in the country, how we can make a broad 
front of our mass elements with the great majority of the middle classes which 
stands for independence. There has been same talk of a joint front but. so far as I 
can gather, this refers to some alliance among the upper classes, probably at the 
expense of the masses. That surely can never be the idea of the Congress and if 
it favours it, it betrays the interests it has claimed to represent and loses the very 
reason for its existence. The essence of a joint popnlar front must be uncompromi¬ 
sing opposition to imperialism, and the strength of it must inevitably oome from the 
active participation of the peasantry and workers. 

Perhaps yon have wondered at tho way I have dealt at some length with the 
background of international and national affairs and not touohed so far the 
immediate problems that fill your minds. Ton may have grown impatient. But 1 am 
convinced that the only right way of looking at onr own problems is to see them 
in their proper place in n world-setting. I am convinced that there is intimate 
connection between world events, and our national problem is but a part of 
the' world problem of oapitalist-imperialism. To look at each event apart 
from the others and without understanding the connection between them most lead 
oa to the formation of emtio and erroneous views. Look at the vast panorama of 
world change to-day, where mighty forces are at grips with each other and dreadful 
war darkens the horizon. Subjeot peoples struggling for freedom and imperialism 
0 rushing them down ; exploited classes facing their exploiters and seeking freedom 
and equality. Italian imperialism bombing and killing the brave Ethiopians ; 
Japanese imperialism continuing its aggression in North China and Mongolia; 
British imperialism piously objecting to other countries misbehaving, yet carrying 
on in much the same way in India and the Frontier : and behind it all a decaying 
•oonomio order which intensifies all these conflicts. Can we not see en organic 
connection is all these various phenomena ? Let ns try to develop the historic 
sense so that we oan view current events in proper perspective and understand 
their real significance. Only then oan we appreciate the march of history and keep 
step with it 

I realise that in this address I am going a little beyond the usual beet of the 
Congreee president But I do not want yon to have me under any false pretences 
and we most have perfeot frankness with each other. Most of you must know my 
views on social and economic matters for I have often given expression to them. 
Yet you chose ms as president -I do not take that choice to mean an endorsement 
by yon nil, or by n majority, d those views, but I take it that thia does mean 
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that those views are spreading in India and that most of .you will be indulgent in 
considering them at least -<r 


Onlt Set to Solution 


I am oonvinoed that the only key to the solution of the world’s problems and 
of India's problems lies in socialism, and when I use this word I do so not in a 
vagoe humanitarian way but in the soientifio, eoonomio sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than an eoonomio dootrine : it is a philosophy of life and as 
suoh also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the poverty the vast unem¬ 
ployment, the degradation and the subjection of the Indian people except through 
socialism. That involves vast and revolutionary changes in our political and social 
strooture, the ending of vested interests in land and industry, as well as the feudal 
and autooratio Indian States system. That means the ending of private property, 
except in a restricted sense, and the replacement of the present profit system by a 
higher ideal of co-operative service. It means ultimately a ohange in our instiuots 
ana habits and desires. In short, it means a new civilization, radically different 
from the present capitalist order. Some glimpse we can have of this new 
civilization ia the territories of the TJ. S. S. R. Muoh has happened there whioh 
has pained me greatly and with whioh I disagree, bat 1 look upon that great and 
fascinating unfolding of a new order and a new civilization as the most promising 
feature of our dismal age. If the future is full of hope it is largely because of 
Soviet Russia and what it has done, and I am convinced that, it some world 
catastrophe does not intervene, this new civilization will spread to other lands and 
put an end to the wars and conflicts whioh oapitalism feeds. 

I do not know how or when this new order will come to India. 1 imagine that 
every country will fashion it after its own way and fit it in with its national 
genius. But the essential basis of that order must remain and be a link in the 
world order that will emerge out of the present chaos, 

Socialism is thus for me not merely an eoonomio dootrine whioh I favour ; it is 
a vital oreed whioh I hold with all my head and heart. I work for Indian indepen¬ 
dence beoanse the nationalist in me cannot tolerate alien domination 1 I work for 
it even more beoanse for me it is the inevitable step to social and eoonomio ohanges. 
1 should Like the Congress to become a socialist organisation and to join hands with 
the other forces in the world who are working for the new civilization. Bnt I 
realise that the majorityin the Congress, as it is constituted to-day. may not be pre¬ 
pared to go thus far. We are a nationalist organisation and we think and work on 
ibe nationalist plane. It is evident enough now that this is too narrow even for the 
limited objeotivo of political independence, and so we talk of the masses and their 
ooonomio needs. Bnt still most of ns hesitate, beoanse of our nationalist backgrounds, to 
take a step whioh might frighten away some vested interests. Most of those interests are 
already ranged against ns and we oan expect little from them except opposition even 
in the political straggle. 


Congress and Socialism 

Maoh as I wish for the advancement of socialism in this country, I have no desire 
to foroe the issue in the Congress and thereby create difficulties in the way of our 
struggle _ for independence. I shall oo-operate gladly and with all the strength 
in me with all those who work for independence even though they do not agree 
with the socialist solution. Bat I shall do so stating my position frankly and hop¬ 
ing in course of time to convert the Congress and the country to it, for only thus 
oan I see it achieving independence. It should surely be possible for all of ns who 
believe in independence to join oar ranks together even though we might differ on 
the sooial issue. The Congress has been in the past a broad front representing 
various opinions joined together by that common bond. It must continue as such 
even though the dtfferenoe of those opinions becomes more marked. 

? 008 wpialism fit in with the present ideology of the Congress? I do not 
t ihinv 1 oahev® in the rapid industrialisation of the country and only thus 
Tni „ a standards of the people rise substantially and poverty be combated. 

1 hnnft 6 ^?°I 0 ^ era ,v e ^ whole-heartedly in the past with the khadi programme and 
. deVito 5® “. m future because I believe that khadi and village industries have 
mio valua aouuonsy. They have a eooial, a political andean eoono- 

have^mdied U.eii 8 «w f but w “ ioh is *PP arent en0Q « l1 to those who 

aare .turned their effects. Bnt I look upon them more as temporary expedients of a 
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transition stage rather than as solutions of oar vital problems. That transition stage 
might be a long one, and'in a country like India, village industries might well play 
an important, though subsidiary role even after the development of industrialism. 
But though I co-operate in the village industries programme my ideological approach 
to it differs considerably from that of many others in the Congress who are opposed 
to industrialisation and socialism. 

The problem of untouohability and the Harijans again can be approached in differ¬ 
ent wavs. For a socialist it presents no difficulty for under socialism there oan be 
no soon differentiation or victimisation. Economically speaking, the Harijans bare 
constituted the landless proletariat and an eoonomio solution removes the sooial barriers 
that onstom and tradition have raised. 

New 1 sou Act 

I come now to a question which is probably oooupying vour minds—the new Aot 
passed by the British Parliament and oar policy in regard to it Thia Aot has oomo 
into being since the last Congress met, bat even at that time we had had a foretaste 
of it in the shape of the White Paper, and I know of no abler analysis of thoso 
provisions than that contained in the presidential address of my predecessor In this 
high office. The Congress rejected that proposed constitution and resolved to have 
nothing to do with it. The new Act, as is well known, is an even more retrograde 
measure and has been condemned by even the most moderate and cautious of our 
politicians. If we rejected the White Paper, what then are we to do with this new 
charter of slavery to strengthen the bonds of imperialist domination and to 
intensify the exploitation of our masses ? And even if we forget its content for a 
while, can - we forget the insult and injury that have accompanied it, the contemtu- 
oub defiance of our wishes, the suppression of oivil liberties and the wide-spread re¬ 
pression that has been our normal lot ? If they had offered to os the crown of heaven 
with this accompaniment and with dishonour, would we not have spurned it as incons¬ 
istent with oar national honour and self-respeot ? What then of this ? 

A charter of slavery is no law for the slave, and though we may perforce Bnbmit 
for a while to it and to the humiliation of ordinances ana the like, inherent in that 
enforced submission is the right and the desire to rebel against it and to end it. 

Our lawyers have examined this new constitution ana have oondemned it But 
constitutions are something much more than legal documents. "The real constitution" 
said Ferdinand Lassalle, “consists of the actual relationships of power”, and the 
working of this power wo see even to-day, after the Aot has been passed. That is 
the constitution we have to face, not the fine phrases which are sometimes presen¬ 
ted to ns, and we oan only deal with it with the strength and power generated by 
the people of the country. 

To this Aot our attitude can only be one of nnoompromiaing hostility and a cons¬ 
tant endeavour to end it How can we do this ? 

Since my return from Europe I have had the advantage of full and frank disons- 
aion with my colleagues of the Working Committee. Ail of us have agreed that the 
Act has to be rejeoted and combated, but all of us have not been able to agree to the 
manner of doing so. We have palled together in the past and I earnestly hope that 
we shall do bo in the future, but in order to do so effectively we most recognise 
that there are marked differences in onr outlooks. I do not yet know, as 1 write, 
what the final recommendation of the Working Committee will be on this issue. 1 
can only, therefore, venture to put before yon my own personal view on the subjeot, 
not knowing how far they represent the views of Congressmen. I should like to 
make it clear, however, in fairness to my old colleagues of the Working Committee, 
that the majority of them do not agree with all the views I am going to express. 
Bat whether we sgree or disagree, or whether we agree to differ, there is a strong 
desire on our part to continue to co-operate together, laying streas on our many 
points of agreement rather than on the differences. That is the right oonrae for ns 
and, as a democratic organisation, that is the only course open to ns. 

Co mm r uECT Assemble 

I think that, under the circumstances, we have no choice but to contest the 
election to the new provincial legislatures, in the event of their taking place. We 
should seek election on the basis of a detailed political and economic progr amme , with 
onr demand for a Constituent Assembly in the forefront. I am oonvinced that the 
only solution of onr political and communal problems will come through such an 
Assembly, provided it is elected- on an adult franchise and a man basis. That Assembly 
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will not come into existence till at least a semi-revolutionary situation has been crea¬ 
ted in this country and the aotoal relationships of power, and apart from paper 
constitutions, are such that the people of India can make their will felt. When that 
will hapeu 1 cannot say, but the world is too much in the grip of dynamio forces 
to-day to admit of static conditions in India or elsewhere for long. We may thus 
have to face this issue sooner than we might * expect But obviously, a Constituent 
Assembly will not come through the new Aot or the new legislatures. Yet we must 
press this demand and keep it before our country and the world, so that when the 
time comes we may be ripe for it. 

A Constituent Assembly is the only proper and demooratio method for the framing 
of our constitution, and for its delegates then to negotiate a treaty with the re* 
presentatives of the British Government. But we oannot go to it with blank minds 
in the hope that something good will emerge out of it Such an Assembly, in order 
to be fruitful, must have previovs thought behind it and a definite scheme pnt for¬ 
ward by an'organised group. The aotoal details, as to how the Assembly is to be 
convened, must depend on the circumstances then existing and need not trouble us 
now. But it will be our function as the Congress to know exactly what we are 
after, to place this dearly and definitely before the Assembly, and to press for its 
acceptance. 

One of the principal reasons for our seeking election will he to carry the message 
of the Congress to the millions of voters aud to the scores of millions of the dis¬ 
franchised, to acquaint them with our future programme and polioy, to make the 
masses realise that we not only stand for them but that we are of them aud seek to 
co-operate with them in removing their social and economic burdens. Our appeal 
and message will not be limited to the voters for we must remember that hundreds 
of millions are disfranchised and they need our help most for they are at the bottom 
of the social ladder and suffer most* from exploitation. We have seen in the past 
widespread official interference in the elections; we shall have to faoe that, as well 
as the serried and monied ranks of the re-aotionaries. But the real danger will oome 
from our toning down our programme aud policy .in order to win over the hesitating 
and compromising groups aud individuals. If we\ compromise on principles, we shall 
fail between two stools and deserve our fall. The only right way ana the only safe 
way is to stand four-square on our own programme ana to compromise With no one 
who 1 has opposed the national struggle for freedom in the past, or who is in any way 
giving support to British imperialism. 


Oitics Issue 


When we have survived the election, what then are we to do ? Office or no 
office ? A secondary matter perhaps, and yet behind that issue lie deep questions of 
principle and vital differences of outlook, and a decision on that, either way, has far- 
reaching oonsequence. Behind it lies, somewhat hidden, the question of independence 
itself and whether we seek revolutionary changes in India or are working for petty 
reforms under the aegis of British imperialism. We go back again in thought to the 
clash of ideas which preceded the changes in the Congress in 1920. We made a 
ohoice then deliberately and with determination and discarded the old sterile oreed 
of reformism. Are we to go back again to that blind and suffocating lane, after all 
these yean of brave endeavour, and to wipe out the memory of what we have done 
and achieved and suffered ? That is the issue and let none of us forget it when we 
have to. give our decision. In this India, crying aloud for radical and fundamental 
change, in this world pregnant with revolutionary and dynamic possibility, are we to 
forget our mission and our historio destiny, and slide back to statio futility ? Aud 
if some of us feel tired and hunger for rest and quiet, do we imagine that India’s 
masses will follow our lead, when elemental forces and economic necessity are driving 
them to their inevitable goal ? If we enter the backwaters, others will take 
our place on the bosom of the flowing stream and will dare to take the rapids and 
ride the torrent 


How has this question arisen ? If we express our hostility to the Aot and reject 
the entire scheme, does it not follow logically that we should have nothing to do 
with the working of it and should prevent its functioning, in so far as we can ? To 
accept office and industry, under the conditions of the Aot is to negative our re- 
®bmd self-condemned. National honour and self-respect cannot 
accept uus position, for it would inevitably mean our oo-operation in Borne measure 
. apparatus of imperialism, and we would become partners in the 
pweaiou and in this exploitation of our people. Of course we wouldtry to ebam- 
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lotion tho rights of the people sad wild protest against repression, but os mi ok tore 
under the Aot, we oonM do very little to. give relief, end we wo aid have to all ire 
«je«poi!sil>iiify for the administration with the apparatus of imperialism, (or the 
oic budget*, for tbo suppression of lalmr and the peasantry. It ia always ditigaruus 
to assume responsibility without power, even in demwratie countin’; it Will he 
far worse with this on Ism uratio ooaatr.ijtiji, It jigs l in w,m snftgul* an l ' 
reserve! powers and mortei?.'d fools, wne.-e we hive to follow the rotos and 
regulations of oar opposing miking imperialism simuiaes talks of oo-oporitiou 
but the kind of cb-oparation it wests is aixil I y kaawa as surrender, and the minis* 
tors who accent office will h.tvo to di so at the pride of surrender of much that 
they might have stood for in pti'die. That is a humiliating position wlir-h s->lf. 
respoot itsolf shnuli prevent one from anejptiug. For our great national organian* 
tion to be party to it is to give up the very bisis an l tuck-ground of our exists me 

Self-resp -ot apart, common Bouse tells ns that we can lose much and gain litil » 
by acceptance of office in terms of the Act. We cannot get much out of t, or else 
our criticism of the Aot itself is wrong, and we know that it is oot so. Hie big things 
for which wa stand will fade into the background and petty issues will atooib oar 
attention, and wo shall lose ourselves ia compromises sad communal tangle*, uu I 
disillusion with us will spread over the land. It we have a majority, and ody th m 
oau the qiMtio.n of acceptance of office arise, we shall be in a positim to deni i i [ c 
the rntnition and to prevent reactionaries and imperialists from prufiting by it. office 
will not add tc oir real strength, it will only weaken us by making us responsible 
for ran >y things that we utterly dislike. 

if we are in a minority, th> question of offico does Dot arise. If imy *>?, 
however, tin* we are on the verge of a mijority an! with the co-opent oi of other 
indivilau's an! groups we oau obtain offije. Tore is nothing inherently wrong m 
our uvti.ig togjih r with others ou specific issues of civil iibjrtv or ecoaumv of 
other ilo oil Is, provided we do not compromise on any principle, tins 1 can imagine 
few (iii p's m >re laigcAius aal onre likely to injure ns than the acceptiauv of 
Olfi e on the sufferance of others. Tint would bp on intolerable pjnitiou. 

ft i* s«il vh it oar chances at the election* would incrousa if wo mucin-n l tint 
we we.e prenare 1 to a scoot offices au 1 ministries. Perhaps that m gat b • * >. dor 
all hi ini-r of other po-ipl *, otger for the spills and pit'oiige tint'•'fin #•**. 
woili sbei hurry to jo e ui. Oils any Congressman imagine that thi- uvill be a 
(JoMrablo iliveloninoTit or that we would gam strength tfiereby ? Again it w sat! 
that more voters would vote for ns if they knew that we were going to form minis¬ 
tries. That might hupi'cn if we deluded them with false promises of what we 
m<ght do for them within the Aot. but a quick nemesis would follow our failure to 
give effect to those promises, and failure would be inevitable if ihe promises wire 
woith wh'le. 

Then* i« only one straight course open to ns, to go to th» pnopl.* w,rh our pro- 
yajnoic an I ni.ito it cl-vir to them tint we onnnot give offcci to tlie major it;m* ia 
ir m-l-r tin ora*-it condition, nud ihcrrfore, while we n«o the plitform of i!u 
f’gidivures ti pr.vss that programua, we suck to end those import ili>t boles by 
creating d.oi llorks in them whenever we ere in a position to do so. Thus' di-itlc ikj 
shnil wifi.-a i'v ta’n jiiiceoi (boss p-igramor* so thit the aunu wgiit Iowa 
how iwffvrive for »h‘ir purpose* are these leg.nlatn'es. '“ 

Oie f.int is sirnctimi's fo'gotten—the pomtoa for second chambers in muiv f 
• he provinces. These chambers will be reactionary and will be expliib T ' v the 
Governor to check any forward tendencies in the lower house. Thu/ will mike tae 
position of a minister, who seeks advance, even more difficult and unenviable. 

Some p -oide have eneimted, though their voices are h.ish-vl now, that nr win -ia! 
r.itoi'iimy wight tie given on this nifi'-e issue and each Provincial I'nngro** Commui si 
ahti’iM l<« empowered tn decide it for its own province. An astonishing aid fatil 
s-.cv^.in pf.iving in*o the hands of our imperialist rulers. We who ha«a ItNi-i-d 
for lnd-.n nnity ci* never be pa-tie* to soy proposal which lends to J.-tto, tbit 
nn ty. That way lies disaster and a disrnptioo of the forces working for frc-lom. 
II wo agree to tliis. why then should we also not agree to the communal isvu* being 
de-'t-f-.) pmvi n-idy, or dikt other issues where individual protmou mirht t'l'ut ■ 
d Ten-nt'v ? F rst Usnes ' ill amk ia'o the ha.-k^rouud. in lepenfeno® it*-lf wiU 
fate hw»v. aid the narrowest provincialism raise its ugly bead. Our i»oti"y ro ’*t h* 
q •ifo-m for the w'-oh* ef Indio, and it must place first things first, oau independence 
is the Best tfaiu* of illT • 

35 
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So that I am convinced that for the Congress to favour the acceptance of offioe, 
or even to hesitate and waver about it, would be a vital error. It will be a pit 
from which it would be difficult for us to come out. Practical statesmanship is * 
against it, as well as the traditions of the Congress and the mentality we have 
sought to develop in the people. Psyohologioally any such lead might have disas¬ 
trous consequences. If we stand for revolutionary changes, as we do, we have to 
oultivate a revolutionary mentality among our people, and anything that goes against 
it is harmful to our cause. 

Psychological Aspect 

* V'lhis psyohologioal aspect is important. For we must never forget, and never 
delude our masses into imagining, that we oan get any real power of real freedom 
through working these legislatures. We may use them certainly to advance our 
'cause to some extent, but the hurden of the struggle for freedom must fall on the 
masses, and primarily, therefore, our effective work must lie outside these legisla¬ 
tures. Strength will come from the masses and from our work among them ana our 
organisation of .them. 

Of secondary importance though the work in the legislatures is, we may not treat 
it oasually and allow it to become a hindrance to other work. Therefore it is 
necessary for the Congress, through its executive, to have direct control over the 
eleotions and the programme placed before the country, as well as the activity in 
the legislatures. Suon control will inevitably be exercised through committees and 
boards appointed for the purpose, bat the oontinued existence of semi-autonomous 
pari : umentary boards seems to be nndesirable. Provision should also be made for 
a periodical review of all snoh activities so that Congressmen in general and the 
country should keep in touch with them and should influence them. 

We have considered the provincial eleotions whioh. it is said, may take place 
early next year. The time is far off yet and it is by no means impossible that 
these elections may not take place for a muoh longer time, or may not take place 
at all, and the new Aot may take its rightful plaoe m oblivion. Much may happen 
in the course of the next year, and war is ever on the horizon, to upset the sohemes 
and time-tables of onr rulers. Bat we oannot speculate on this and we heve to 
make provision for contingencies. That decision might even have been delayed, but 
dangerous and compromising tendencies seek to influence Congress policy, .and the 
Congress oannot remain silent wheu the issue is raised and its whole future is in 
the balance. 


Indian States 


The provinolal legislatures may come, but few persons, I imagine, are oonSdont 
about the coming of the federal part of this unholy structure. So far as we are 
concerned we shall fight against it to our utmost strength, And the primary object 
of our creating dead-looks in the provinces and making the new Aot difficult of 
functioning, is to kill the Federation. With the Federation dead, the provincial end 
of the Aot will also go and leave the slate olean for the people of India to write 
on,- That writing, whatever it be, can never admit the right of the Indian States 
*to continue as feudal and autocratic monarchies. They have long survived their day, 
to'-continue as feudal and autooratio monarchies. They have long survived their day, 
propped up by an alien Power, and have become the strangest anomalies in a 
changing world. The futnre has no place for autooraoy or feudalism ; a free India 
cannot tolerate the subjection of many of her ohildren and their deprivation of 
human rights, nor can it ever agree to a dissection of its body and a cutting up 
of its limbs. If we stand for any human, political, Bocial or economio rights for our¬ 
selves, we stand for those identical rights for the people of the States. 


• . T have referred to the terrible suppression of civil liberties by the British Government 
in India. But in the States matters are even worse, and though we know that the real 

Tpower behind those States is that of British Imperialism, thiB tragic suppression of our bro¬ 
thers by their own countrymen is of painfni significance. Indian rulers and their ministers 
have spoken and acted increasingly in the approved fasoist manner, and their record 
during the past few years especially has been one of aggressive opposition to onr 
national demands. States which are considered advanced ban the Congress organi- 

* S™? wk°. a V?? l>l to 0ttr national flag, and decree new laws to suppress the 
Areas. What shall we say of the more backward and primitive States ? 
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■ Communal Quxsncw 

There is one more matter concerning the Constitution Aot which has given rise 
to muoh controversy. This is the communal decision. Many people have condemned 
it strongly and I think rightly: few have a good word for it My own viow-point 
is, however, somewhat different from that of others. I am not conoerned so much 
with what it gives to this group or that bat more so with the basic idea behind it. 

It seeks to divide India into numerous separate compartments, chiefly on a religious 
basis, and thus makes the development of demooraay and ooonomio polioy very 
difficult Indeed the oommonal decision and demooraay oan never go togethor. W# 
have to admit that, under present circumstances, and so long as our politics are 
dominated by middle class elements, we cannot do away with oommunalism altogether. 
But to make a necessary exception in favour of our Muslim or Sikh friends 
is one thing, to spread this evil prinoipte to numerous other groups and thus 
to divide np the electoral machinery and the legislature into many compartments, 
is a far more dangeron9 preposition. If we wish to function democratically 
the proposed communal arrangement will have to go and I have no donbt that 
it will go. Bnt it will not go by the methods adopted by the aggressive 
opponents of the decision. These methods result inevitably in porpetuating the 
decision for they help in oontinning a situation which prevents any reoonsi- • 
deration. 

I have not been enamoured of the post Congress polioy in regard to the 
communal question and its attempts to moke pacts and compromises. Tet essentially 
I think it was based on a sound instinct. First of all the Congress always put 
Independence first and other questions, including the communal one, sooon'd. and 
refosed to allow any of those other questions to take pride of place. Secondly, it 
argued that the communal problem had arisen from a certain Bot of circumstances 
whioh enabled the third party to exploit the other two. In order to Bolve it, one 
had either to get rid of the third party (and that meant independence), or got rid of 
that set of cironmstanoes, .which meant a friendly approach by the parties 
concerned and an attempt to soften the prejudice and fear that filled them. Thirdly, 
that the majority community must show generosity in the matter to allay tho fear 
and suspicion that minorities, even though unreasonably, might have. 

"* Economic Issues 

That analysis is. I think, perfectly sound. I would add that, In my opinion, real 
solution of the problem will only oome when economic issues, affecting all religious 
group and outting across oommonal boundaries, arise. Apart from the upper 
middle classes, who live in hopes of office and patronage, the masses and the lower 
middle classes have to faoe identical political and eoonomio problems. It is odd and 
significant that all the communal demands of anv group, of which so much Is hoard, 
have nothing whatever to do with these problems of the masses and the lower 
middle classes. 

It is also significant that the principal oommnna! leaders, Hindn or Moslem or 
others, are political reactionaries, quite apart from the oommonal question. It is sad 
to think how they have sided with British imperialism in vital matters, how they m 
have given their approval to the suppression of oivff liberty, how daring those 
years of agony they have Bought to gain narrow profit for their group at thr 
expense of tho larger cause of freedom. With them there oan be no co-operation, 
for that would moan oo-operation with reaction. Bat I am snre that with the 
larger masses and the middle classes who may have temporarily been led away by 
the specious claims of their communal leaders, there mnst txf-the fullest co-operation, 
and out of that oo-operation will oome a fairer solution of this problem. 

I am afraid I cannot get excited over this oommnna] issue, important as it is 
temporarily. It is after all a side issne and it can have no real importance in the ' 
larger scheme of things. Those who think of it as the major isstfe, think in terms of t 
British imperialism oontinning permanently in this oonntry. Without that basis of '*> 
thought, they would not attach so much importance to one of its inevitable off¬ 
shoots. I have no such fear and so my vision of a future India contains neither 
imperialism nor oommunalism. < 

Yet the present difficulty remains and has to be faced. Especially oar sympathy 
most go to the people of Bengal who have suffered most from these communal 
decisions, as well as from the heavy band of the Government Whenever opporta- • 
nity offers to improve their situation in a friendly way, we most seize it Bnt 
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ilfira the ba n k<ronnd of oar aotian» pem3t be the national straggle for iudipandcaoo 
aud the social freedom of the masses. 

Contact With Masses 

have referred previously to the growing divorce between oar organisation and 
the musses. Individually many of ws still have influence with'the m issos and our 
Wi .d carries weight with ' them, and* who can measure the love and reverence of 
India’s millions for our leader, Gandhiji ? And yet organisationally we have lo t 
that intimate touch that we had. The social reform activities of the feliadi anl 
village ludostries and Harijna organisations' lrrep largo numbers of our comrades in 
touch with the masses and those contacts bear fruit. Bat they are essoutially noa- 
j^litioal and so, politically, we have largely lost touch. There are many reasons for 
this nad Some are beyond onr control Our present Congress constitution is, l feel, 
not h'lpfol in developing these contacts or in encouraging enough the dojwcrafio 
sp rit in its primary committees. These committees are pnvrtieally rolls of voters 
who’ meet only to elect delegates or representatives, and taka no part in discussion 
or the formation of policy. 

It is interesting to read in that monumental and impressive re.mrd, the Webbs’ 
now book on Hussta, how the whole Soviet structure is based on a wide and living 
democratic (unadatiou. Kussia is not supposed to be a democratic aim try after the 
W.-stem pattern, and yet we fln-i the - essentials of democracy present in far greater 
degree amongst the masses there than anywhere else. • The six hun-irei thousand 
towns and villages there hove a vast democratic org-anisatioa, each with its own 
S iviet, constantly, discussing, debating, oritieisu', haloing in the form lilt' *o of' 
polioy, electing representatives to higher oom n’ttees. This orgmisitroa as oitizjas 
oovers tho entire population ovJr 18 voirs of age. Tatra is yet another v.ist o-gv- 
nization of the people as producers, and a third, equally vast, as cons amirs. And fa is 
s-or.-s of millions of men wl women are o msmatly taking part i.i tho -lUaussion 
of public aifjirs and actually in the adminisTitm of the oontry. There has been 
no ayrh practical application of the democratic process in history. 

All this is of-course utterly beyond ns, for it requires a ohmge in tho pd'Uoil aal 
ecmmnto structure and muuh else before we nan e’perinunt that wav. B r wo can 
proht by that example still and try in our own limited way to drveWm de naoraiy in 
th« Inw-'st rungs of the Congress ladder and make/the primary committee a living 
og.wii-:iton. 

b ,i, ' r| al method for ns to increase onr omtarls wld» the masses is i to orga- 
rN tn^iV^-<d»i |r (>'l , u:«rs sal then ftfllha’e irioa •rga i -utio n t» the Congress or have 
IXftFo-i'T-erat.on hat-ve -n the two. S ica orga iii-tiou of producers as exist to-day, 
B-ch ai-JtfH-lo unions and peasant anions, as well as- other anti-imperialist orgsniza- 
t o.is s-i5[l also in brought w.tu'i this simora .|f mutual co-operation for the good 
of tin* hnssseu aud for the struggle t>r natioaal freedom-. Th is Congress could have 
an individual as wtdb'as a oorj-orate membership, and retuuriugxta individual character, 
C-u! I iu2 iruce^aa rbe influenced by, other mass elements. 

To wo are h-g ohuugue that I hare hinted at, and I am by no means Bure how 
they im'i bro tgbt a boot, or whether it is possible to go far in this direction in 
t th--n.'ir rit-.ir*. Still we most move to some extent at least if we are to have onr 
r-Jits in tb.* mj.I of India and draw life aud strength from its millions. The'suhject 
tv f-isciusti -g but coiopliojted and can only be tackled by an expert oommittee 
watoh I Must will be appointed on behalf of the Congress. The report of that 
cpuiiui-tuo must be freely d senssed so ss to get the widest backing for it « 


Anomalies lit Coxoezss CossTmrnoit ’ 

At! this wiil take us to the next Congress. Meanwhile perhaps some urgent 
eh* (jos are n."del iu our owstitntion to remove anomalies and avoid difficulties, 
k tiw»*c to my absence I have had l*ttle exjicrieuce of the working of tilts new 
I’f aud oauuot moke any ooaorete suggestion. The reduction in the 

of delegates and A. I. C. C. members would he. to some extent, desirable 
. 7 ™ ,7* wa '* bm.-kgi>mad of widespriM-t a tivity in the primary and seoondary 
wsumitt-vw. Without it.it mutes ns even less responsive to mass opinion, and. 
1 y ufr to re, an increase seems desirable, fcm the real solution is to increase tho 
luii-risi aud <t.i\-ro-dav activity of the lower committees. 

Mb>. j “ t ' en ,l ; H . lt , *' ,d . ro| t“ual labour franchise has not been a success and 
J? ? ^ eal l,f vv.usioa If th»t is an a change is desirable for a consti- 
.wu-m must ga w-ch as can be worked easily and without subterfuge. 
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The Congress is an nll-inolusive body and iWpr^tents many interests, but essun* 
tially it is a political organization with various subsidiary and allied organisation^ 
like the f-piuners’ Association and the Village Industrie Association. l'ltes* allied 
organisations work in the economic field hut they do not -rut directly to remove 
the burdens of the peasantry under the present system of tun.l tenure. Nor oatl 
the Congress, situated as it' is, wholly funetiou as a peasant organization, although 
in many provinces it has espoused the cause of the peasantry and brought them 
much rclief.^t seems to me necessary that the Congress should encourage tho 
formation of peasant unions ns well as workers' unions, u id co-operate with such as 
already exist, so that the day-to-day struggle of the masses might be earned on on 
She basis of their economic’ demands and nth r grievnn es. I'his identification of 
the Congress with the economic struggle of the masses wilt bring it nearer lo them 
and nearer to freedom than anything else. I would w-donrai also tlto organization 
of other sppeia) interests, like those of the women, in tho general frame-work of 
our national struggle for freedom. The Congress wo ild >>u in a position to co¬ 
ordinate all these vital activities und thus to base itself on the widest possible mail 
foundation. 

“Get Ready For Tn* Test" 


There has been some talk of a militant programme and militant notion, I do 
not know what exactly is meant, but if direct tuition on a national soule or oivil 
disobedience are meaat, then I would *sny that I see no near prospect of thorn. Lot 
us Dot indulge in tall talk before we are ready for big act’on. Our luminous to-day 

is to put our bouse in order, to sweep away the defeatist manta ity of some 

people, and to build up onr organizition with "its mass affiliations, as w«ll as to 
work umorgst the masses. Tho time may come, and that smiier poihnp* than we 
expect, when wo might be put to the test Let ns get ready for that tost Civil 
disobedience and the like cannot bo switched on and off when we fool like doing 

so. It depends on many things, some of which are boymid our control, but in 

these days of revolutionary ohange and constantly recurring cries in the world, 
events often move faster than we do. We shall not lack for opportunities. 

The major problem of India to-day is that o the land—of rural poverty and 
unemployment and a thoroughly out-of-date land system. A curious continuation of 
circumstances has held back India during the pa-t few generations and the political 
and economic garments it wears no longer fit it and are torn aod tattered. In Bprae 
ways onr agrarian conditions are not nnlike those of France a hundred and fifty 
years ago, prior to the great revolution- They cannot continue so for loqft 
same time we have become parts of international capitalism and we suffer,m* pita* 
and orises which afflict this decaying system. As a result of this elemental urges 
and conflicts of world forces what wul emerge in India none can say. But^ve van 
say with confidence that the present order has rea;h+l the evonmg of its diyi and 
it is np to us to try toynoola the future as we would like it to be. 


Wab Thrzat * 

The world is filled with rumours and alarms of war. In Abyssinia bloody and 
ornel war has already gone on for many montbs and we have watched anew bow 
hungry and predatory imperialism behaves in its mad aearoli for colonial dorados. 
We have watohed alio with admiration the brave fig) t of tbe Ethiopians for their 
freedom against heavy odds. You will permit me, I feel anre, to greet them on 
fonr behalf and express onr deep sympathy for them. Their struggle is something 
more than a local straggle. It is one of the first eff.-otive checks by an African 

n ile on an advancing imperialism and already it has had far-reaching consequence*. 

n the far East also war hovers on the horizon and wo see an eastern imperialism 
advancing, methodically and pitilessly over ancient China and dreaming of world 
Imperialism shows its claws wherever it may be, in the West or injfra 

In Europe an aggressive fascism or Nazism steps continuously on the brink 5f- 
war and vast armed camps arise in prepare ion for what seems to be the inevitable* 
end of all this. Nations join hands to fight other nations, and progressive force* in. 
each conntry ally themselves to fight the fascist menace. _ < -* 

Where do we come in in this awful game ? What part shall we play in fni* 
approaching tragedy ? It ia difficult to say. But we must not permit ourselves to 
be passive too* exploited for imperialist ends. It must be our right to say whetbqg 
we join a war or pot, and without that consent there suould be no co-operation from 


empire. 

East 
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us. When the time comes we may .have little say in the matter and so it becomes 
necessary for the Congress to declare clearly how its opposition to India’s participa¬ 
tion in any imperialist war, and every war that will be waged by imperialist Powers 
will be an imperialist war, whatever the excuses put forward might be. Therefore 
wo must beep out of it and not allow Indian lives -and Indian money to be sacrificed. 

To the progressive forces of the world, to those who stand for human freedom 
and the breaking of political and social bonds, we offer our full co-operation in their 
struggle against imperialism and fasoist reaction, for we realise, that our struggle is 
a common one. Our grievance is not against any people or any country as snoh, 
and we know that even in imperialist England, which throttles us, there are many 
who do not love imperialism and who stand for freedom. 

Tmbute to Gunmui 

,■ During this period of difficulty and storm and stress, inevitably onr minds and 
hearts turn to our great leader who has guided us and inspired us by his dynamic 
personality these many years. Physical ili-hea!th prevents him now from taking his 
lull share in pnblio activities. Onr good wishes go ont to him for his rapid and ■ 
complete recovery, and with those wishes is the selfish desire to have him back 
again amongst ns. We have differed from him in the past and we shall differ from 
him in the future about many things, and it is right that eaoh one of ns should 
not np to his oonvictions. But the .bonds that hold us together are stronger and 
, more vital than our differences, and the pledges we took together still ring in onr 
ours. How many of ns have that passionate desire for Indian independence and the 
raising of our poverty-stricken masses whioh consumes him ? Manv things he taught 
ua long years ago it seems now—fearlessness and discipline and the will to sacrifice 
ourselves for the larger cause. ■ That lesson may have grown dim but we have not 
forgotten it, nor can we ever forget him who has made ns what we are and raised 
India again from the depths. The pledge of independence that we took together still 
remains to be redeemed, and we await again to guide us with his wise counsel. 

Bnt no leader, however great he be, oan shoulder the burden singlehanded: we 
must all share it to the best of our ability and not seek helplessly to rely on others 
to perform miracles. Leaders come and go; many of our best-loved captains and 
oomrades have left us all too soon, but India goes on and so does India’s struggle 
for freedom. It may be that many of us must suffer still and die so that India may 
live and be free. The promised land may yet be far from ns and we may have to 
march wearily through the deserts, but who will take awav from us that deathless 
hopr which has survived the soaffold and immesurable suffering and sorrow ; who 
will, dare to crash the spirit of India whioh has found rebirth again and again after 
so many, oruoifixions ? 

f PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 
Second Day—Lucknow—13th. April 1936 

Jilliumla Bagh Day 

* The Congress session was resumed to-day at 6-30 p. m., half an hour earlier 
than yesterday. Attendance was as large as yesterday, visitors having been helped 
by reduction in the ticket fee. Another reason for good attendance was the decision 
of tlie''Working Committee to give preference to the resolution on the Government" 
of India Act and discuss it to-day, in order to help members of the Assembly to 
debate the matter and return to Delhi, from where urgent whips have been sent 
to them. 

Proceedings began with two minutes’ silence observed by all standing in celebra¬ 
tion of the Jallianwala Bagh Day, Gandhiji did not attend the session to-day, as it 
was his silence day. 

“king the audience to observe the two minutes’ silence, PL Jatcaharlol said : 
we have to observe the day of remembrance. To-day, 17 years ago in this country, 
about this time, in Jallianwiuta Bagh, there was slaughter of innocent men. In their 
remembrance, let ns join the names of those who have since suffered similarly, or 

ln P 0rS011 ' for ia this -country it seems a crime to think in terms of 
freedom of the country.” 


‘For text of resolutions. See page 247. 
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« 

Sappretiion of Ciiff Cibortiei 

After silence had been observed, the President pat from tho Chair' tho resolution 
regarding the suppression of oivil liberties. 

fie said that it was quite appropriate that on Jallianwalla Bagh Day, thoy should 
begin with a resolution of this tuna. The resolution was passed. 

Congress Foreign Department 

Thereafter, the President moved the resolution regarding the opening of tho 
foreign Department of the A. L 0. O. 

fie emphasised that whereas the battle for freedom must be fought without out¬ 
side help, they must establish contacts with foreign oonntries to educate themselves 
about world affairs and those countries about Indian affairs. 

World Peace Conference * 

The resolution to M. Romain Holland’s invitation to ‘ the World Peace Ooaferenoo 
was taken up. 

Mr. Jawharlal explained that the resolution expressed sympathy with the objoots 
of the Conference and was ambiguous about Indies participation in it. Ua wished 
someone would go from India, but oontd not be Bore. The resolution was passed. 

War Danger 

Mr. Jawharlal next moved the resolution relating to the war dangor. 

fie said that its importance should not be minimised by thu foot that it wna 
moved from the Chair. The original idea was that Moulana Abut Kalam Azad should 
move it, but pressure on time made him put it from the Chair. The resolution was 
adopted. 

Sympathy for Ethiopia 

The next resolution was about sympathy for Ethiopia. > " 

Mr. Nohra explained how gas was used in Ethiopia. The element o( bravery 
associated with war in days of old was not there. Hut modern warfare was most 
barbarous, fie did not know what would be the end of the war. but he thought it 
impossible that Italy should retaiu hold on Ethiopia. The English people hvl gone 
time and again up to Kabo), but the brave people there had regained their freedom. 

The resolution was passed. , •. 

8AN AT AKIM DntOSBTRATION 'J- J 

At this stage, there was some demonstration outside and referring to it, the 
President said that he had received a warning beforehand that some people Wished 
to create trouble, fie asked Congressmen to keep quiet and ignore the matter, lie 
added that some Sauatauists had told him that they would march on the Lucknow 
Congress as Fascists hod marched and conquered Home (laughter). Uo said that 
those who were reactionaries were getting restless, and those who wished the 
country’s progress to be stopped, financed from behind snoh disturbances. In India 
also snoh features might have to be faced, but they should remain undisturbed. , 

Govt, of India Act 

•»Afl resolutions from the Chair having been adopted, Babu Raimdra Prasad moved 
the Working Committee's resolution as approved by the Subjects Committee on the 
Government of India Act 

Most speakers repeated the arguments used in the Subjects Committee. Hr. 
Jawharlal took his seat on the rostrum, so as to bo able to wateb and oontrol the 
debate. 

As soon as Baba Rajtndra Prasad had finished reading the resolution, a delegate 
asked whether non-Congressmen, who had signed the election pledge, could be pat 
up as Congress candidates. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad replied that he could not think that any person who 
accepted the creed of Paros Swaraj woald hesitate to pay four annas and become a 
member. However, there was an additional safeguard that candidates, if elected, 
would pledge thomselvee to obey the Congress mandate. 

fie explained the object of the resolution and reserved farther remarks to the 
occasion when he woald answer the debate on the amendments. 
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Mr, Jatcharlal snii* tliat there- were four amendments to the resolution. He 

wished a full dross debate on the stthjeot, hut must oonolude the debate to-day. He 

appealed to the speakers 'o be brief. The debate would be oonductet in Hindi, but 
a few speakers, who cannot speak Hind , will aJlress in English, aud should, not be 
disturbed by the cry for speech id Hindi. 

Mr. T. Praknsam said that the Congress was pledged to Independence and rejec¬ 
tion of a Constitution. Therefore the question of acceptance of office did not arise 

in the ordinary accepted sense : “AH we want is that our enemies should not 

occupy places of vunLigo to direct the rifle fire into our bosom, when we are 
engaged in onr work for the conntry.” Continuing, Mr. Prakasam said that Qandhiji had 
created a revolutionary outlook in the country. _ _ . 

Mr. Jatrttorlal: The resolnti in is not aonnt Gandhiji. 

Mr. f'rakasam assured the President that they could establish Congress Commi¬ 
ttees in seven lakhs of villages only if they took office and gave strength to the 
terrorised people. The Rus inn revolution broke out In I9L7 after 15 years of work 
.among the masses. Let them not, like children, copy the Russian example when 
the masses were not ready yet, aud were in a terrorised condition. 

Socialist Amendments • 

Sardar Sardul SSnqh Ca' fixh,pr moved on behalf of Mrs. Kamalndovt, her amend¬ 
ment which had been rejected by the fmbjeots Committee. 

lie said that other parties in the field had disclosed their programme of work in 
the Legislatures. When would Congress do 'the same? It had been said that it 
wna enough to declare Hint the Congress had set up candidates. The speaker 
doubted if this would be enough, especially with part of the electo'ate, which was 
not fully conversant with their politics. He asked why the final decisiou was being 
postponed. What changes did they anticipate ? He admitted that the King aud the 
Vioeroy had changed (laughter), but that did not alter the Constitution. In any case, 
they could alter the decision, if the situation altered later on. His suspicion had 
been roused against the open door policy by the fact that some of the supporters 
of the resolution made no secret of their belief in the usefulness of the policy of 
acceptance of offices 

Continuing, the Sardar said that it was possible for them to 'change 
the text books or hoist Nationul F ags, or promote sanitation, but oould that feed 
the hungry people or olothe the naked ? (Cheers.) This was impossible tinder the 
*<*ebstitution, even if the Viceroy and the Governor had the best of goodwill, because 
Indian’finances had been pawned away for the Services and the Army expenditure. 
I&i accept office and create deadlocks was the wrong wav of proceeding about their 
business. They should refuse to accent office. The procedure suggested by the pro- 
ofiji-e people to oreato deadlocks would surely oatoh thorn in the nook. (Applause) 

Mr, .s'n n'fiitr/in newt moved the sim.' amendment, as was reieorel by the -> injects 
Committee, lie reenlled linn- the agrarian movement was suppressed in the United d*ro- 
vinees and how ‘Liberal’ Mimsi-rs like Mr. rhi.it.im mi an t Mr. Jag.it Niram ha l suppor¬ 
ted the special Act. to crush that movement. Indian Ministers would fight India's 
Na'iooulist Movement and Kimhsh people would watch this process with dolignt 

Mr. fnmpurnnnaml n-.kn| the pro-office party to lie honest and say what they 
meant His nun ndtiieut did not i»ur acceptance of Ministry ; bat directed that the 
purpose of all legislative activity was to create deadlocks and not try to secure small 
advantages. 

* f'tth Qovitid Das then moved his’amendment proposing that a decision on oUha 
acceptance should he taken before the General Election. He pleaded that the mi'ter 
should be decided before the next election, otherwise they would be fair neither to 
the voters nor to the candidates. He was told that the Working Committee's inten¬ 
tion was the same os his amendment, but he was disappointed to find that Bibi 
Raj end ra Prasad hud not cleared the position. He feared that the history of 1021 
might be repeated aud unless pledges were taken beforehand, their owa" candidates 
might defy the mandate after the election. 

Communal Award 

Ifr. Dinesk Chan-ira Chakrivnrty moved bis amendment on the Commnn.il A ward 
™ 0£> * allowed in the Subjects Committee for want of notice in tinv l 

1 no hrst pura of the resolution, as^unended hv Mr. I’hakravartv, rent: ‘Whereas 
p?.? ment of l “ (iia Aot ’ wl,ioh based on the White Paper and the 
Joint i arhomentary committee Report and oa anti-national, undemocratic separate 
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communal electorate, which Is In many respects even worse than the proposals 
contained In the White Paper and the J. P. C. Report in no way represents the will of 
the nation and is designed to facilitate and perpetuate domination and exploitation of 
the people of India and stereotype communal divisions is imposed on the country. 
The Congress reiterates the rejection of the new Constitution including the communal 
decision in its entirety”. 

He said that the Communal Award was an Imperialist electoral device, designed 
to perpetuate and carry to perfection the polioy of divide and rule and thereby per* 
petnate foreign domination. The Congress had throughout opposed Separate Electo¬ 
rates and worked for Joint Electorates. There was unanimity of opinion in the coun¬ 
try that the Communal Award should be rejected look, stock and barrel. Why then 
did the Congress adopt the illogical course neither to aoaept nor reject the Award ? 
Feeling in Bengal against it was reflected in oent per cent auooesa of the Congress 
Nationalist candidates in the Assembly elections. Why then did the Congress under . 
fear of possible Muslim defection support the anti-national decision of the British 
Government Mr. Jawaharlal himself nad said that the Communal Award and Na¬ 
tionalism oould not go hand in hand. 

Mr. Oovind Ballabh Pant informed the delegates that about 30 speakers had parti¬ 
cipated in the. debate in the Snbjeots Committee and the resolution had boon passed by 
an overwhelming majority. Suoh a resolution should, therefore, carry oonviotion with 
them. The first three amendments were also moved in the Subjects Committee and mem¬ 
bers elected by the delegates had rejected them. Eight months ago, none could Bay that 
Italy oould attaok Ethiopia; two moths ago, none oould have dreamt that Germany would 
oooupy the Rhineland; two weeks ago none could have said that the Turks would disown 
tiie Lanssanne Treaty. Thus none oonld say how the international and the Indian situa¬ 
tion would ohange in eight months. Why then take the final decision on the matter 
now 7 Mr. Jawaharlal had told them that he oonld not anticipate when direat notion 
would be possible. In the ciroumstanoes was it not wise for the Congress to not 
aooording to the needs of the situation 7 Such adjustment was proof of n living 
organisation. He assured the House that no Congressmen wanted to work the Cons¬ 
titution and everybody had agreed to work for complete Indopendenoe and total des¬ 
truction of the new Constitution. 

Mr. Heherally said that if they did not listen to hla warning, the Congress would 
convert itself Into another liberal organisation. Mr. Prakasam a speech was one of 
defeatism. 

At this stage, Mr. Jawaharlal left the rostrum to look Into the disturbance created 
outside by a small band of Sanatanists and Babn Rajendra Prasad took the obair. 
A small party of Sanatanists tried to rash the gates, but were held book by the 
volunteers. , . 

Mr. Aleherally said that the reason why a handful of Englishmen were ruling 
India was by paying well to the middle class, who provided the civil servants, the 
police and the Army. The offices under the Reforms would be a farther bribe to the 
middle classes. Their real straggle was to break this middle class which kept Im¬ 
perialism in power. The Working Committee had slackened In its straggle and its 
resolution would make a very poor impression on the world. He said that Socialists 
would remain neutral on the Communal Award amendment They did not approve 
of the Award, bat believed In a solution on eccnomio and not religions lines. 

Mr. Jawoharlal Nehru who returned to the rostrum said that he had oomo empty- 
handed, as the demonstrations had already melted away. (Laughter). 

Mr. Vtiicanath asked whether it was statesmanlike to let the position of vantage 
*|D be exploited by reactionaries. 

Mr. Alaaani, supporting Sardar Bardnl Singh's amendment, was glad that there 
were men like Mr. Prakasam and Mr. Satyamurthi to say in pnblio what others 
thought in private. In his opinion, nothing short of evacuation of India by the 
British forces would justify acceptance of office. What was meant by the uncertain¬ 
ties of the Bitnation 7 Did it include a gesture from Lord Linlithgow 7 Hr. Satya- 
murthl had talked of Irish methods, bnt where was a Do Valera in India with all 
the methods of his, and where was Mr. Batyamnrthi with resignation in his pocket 7 

Aeharya Kripalani, supporting the official resolution, described the Socialists at 
self-constituted guardians of the revolutionary mentality and asked whether Sardar 
Vallabhbhal Patel, Babn Rajendra Prasad and Gandhljt were unofficial allies of the 
bureaucracy. 

President : Nobody had said so. 

Mr. Kripalani : I am referring to the agnunents used in the past, 
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President : We are dealing with the present and the future and not the past. 
Such personal references are highly undesirable, - 

Ur. Krivalani contended that the Sooialist Party had made a certain statement, 
and he wished to Tefer to them. 

The President ruled him out of order on the point. 

Proceeding, Ur. Kripalani contended that it was possible to maintain the revolution¬ 
ary spirit in the legislators even with acceptance of office. 

Mr. Bhattaoharya (Bengal) supported Mr. Chakravartyfs amendment 

Dr. Khan Saheb, supporting, said that they should abide by the decision of their 
Cabinet Revolutionary gpeeohes, without revolutionary aotion, would not out muoh 
ioe. They should prepare for the owning fight and trust their leaders. 

Swarm Saradauanda (Bihar) spoke in favour of the resolution. 

Mr. Safyamtirth*. supporting, asked them to avoid mutual reoriminations. He felt 
the oountry was with those wno favoured acceptance of office, which was a wrong 
expression for oapture of power from the enemy. There had been a lot of talk of 
revolutionary mentality, but the only revolution, daring the last 15 years, was that 
lod by Gandhiji and condaoted magnificently by those who were members of the 
Working Committee (Cheers.) He asked if the delegates to the Congress included 
60 Ministers, whether it would not add to their strength and importance. (Applause.) 

A voioe: What about Mr. Tambe and Mr. Raghavendra Rao f 

Mr. Satyamurthi : I do not know them. If you oannot have 50 honourable Con¬ 
gressmen as Ministers, then you had better shut up Bhop. The difference between 
Congress Ministers and others would be that the former would be like camels, with 
nose pins in the hands of the Congress. A wrong step to-day would make them 
lose ton years. - 

Closure war moved, but Mr. Jaiodharlal said that he had, on his list, Pandit 
Malaviya and Bardar Yallabhbhai. 

A voioe : We want to hear them. 

Mr. Oopika Sen supported Bardar Bardul Singh’s amendment He asked if any 
detenue could be released or repressive laws on Bengal oould be repealed by accept¬ 
ance of Ministry in Bengal. He answered no. Why then acoept office ? Did they 
want Lord Willingdon to go home and tell England that he had crushed the Congress 
and made it accept the Constitution ? (Cheers.) 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was oheered when he oame to the rostrum. He 
stud that he had been pained to hear the debate in the Subjects Committee and 
the open Bession. He wished to say what he felt on the occasion, (particularly 
on-the Bengal amendment regarding the Comm unal Award. He said that for 50 
years the Congress had laid down demands for compulsory education, agri¬ 
cultural education, and banking developments. To-day they heard nothing of these, 
but only hoisting of Hags. Would not the flag go by itself, if they developed suffi¬ 
cient strength ? 

He. know the Working Committee deoision was arrived at after long deliberation, 
but he opined that having rejected the Constitution, they could not accept offioe. 
He found that the condition was as wretched as 60 years ago, and he was so greatly 
gneved that he wished to die rather than boar witness to it. India wanted the 
same freedom for her own affairs as England had . Continuing, Pandit Malaviya said 
that the position of unemployment in India was worse than any part of the world. 
They should tell England that the Reforms Aot was not acceptable. Never hnd^ 
sinoe the advent of the British people, the prestige and position of India been 
lowered more than by ptesing of this Aot While the law had been made in-» 
manner that Indians might have no freedom to improve their own lot the present 
position was worse than the existing reforms. 

.v j no j 8 “Sgest that the Legislatures should be boycotted, but that efforts 
should be made to get it amended. He did not rule out the .resolution from the 

£ii lJ? Wln * reedon t but it was criminal to adopt revolutionary 

methods till tho oountry was prepared for it 

the moment was to produce a united front which would make the 
>1 H 16 ®l? ro must nnity between the communities and 

m P 011 ^, P^ies- The Communal Award had intensified communal 
14 I? 3 j? dea(l is 310 ? It was a daily spreading poison. 
w* 4 • the Commu n al Award and not Self-Government. Mr. 

i Ha ? aa « ak0d for nnity, bnt they must be prepared to 
Ion* u the th ®that unity The speaker believed that so 

Communal Award existed, there would -never be self-government He 
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wished that the delegates would accept the Bengal amendment to the resolution 
relating to the Communal Award. The speaker had never approached the Govern¬ 
ment for a ohange of the Award. He always tried for mutual settlement. Next 
should come unity of political parties. Then would the Vioeroy send for Gandhiji 
and Mr. Jawharlal and ask for a settlement. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Annapurnaya (Andhra), opposing the resolution, advooatod wrecking tho Cons¬ 
titution immediately after tho Congress entered the Legislatures. Any othor action 
would be contrary to the spirit of rejection of the Constitution. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patti, supporting the resolution, regretted that on the 
question of the Communal Award he had to oppose Malaviyaii. A Bengali delegate 
had put forward an amendment on the subjoot. IIo believed tnat aoooptanoo of that 
amendment would not help the cause of Bengal but would worson the communal 
situation. If they wished to oppose the award they must be prepared to fight with 
the Government and Muslims oombined, and bo ready to destroy tho atmosphoro 
created daring the year. The only solution was either roplacoment of the Govern¬ 
ment. which gave the Award, or nave an agreed settlement. He was surprised that 
Sooialists, who talked of revolution and aoonsed tho Working Committoe on thoir 
decision, had themselves declared neutrality on the matter. Would that attitude help 
the cause or was it vote-catching dovioe ? 

As regards the main resolution, he assured tho House that tho members of the 
Working Committee were not personally interested in Council-entry or acceptance 
of office. These men had rninod their caroers with some fire of revolution in thorn. 
Wore such men deceiving them ? Ho and Babu Rnjondra Prasad woro villagers, 
who did not know how toj talk in terms of destruction. When thoy fonnd their 
bones weak, thoy would retire into tho jungles, but thoy hopod yot to participate in 
revolution. (Cheers). The council-entry deoision was taken by’Gandhtji in viow of 
the changed atmosphoro in the country. Ho felt some pain, as Mr. Jawaharlal felt 
to-day, but to-day ho advised them in the bost intoreats of the country. Ho and 
the President had worked together end would still boar oommoa suffering. Mr. 
Jawaharlal had come out of jail recently, but Babu Rajondra Prasad bad travolled 
18 months in Uie country and knew its condition. Too much fetish had boea made 
of the office issue. All ho felt was that if office was to be accepted to strengthen the 
country^ that might have to bo considered. 

Continuing, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel said that tho Constitution had boon framed 
by the English people, keeping in viow all possiblo stops Congress might take. 
Could thoy decide to fight such a Constitution without tho fullest thought r Could 
cheers for words bring about revolution ? When Gandhiji sanctioned individual civil 
disobedience, Pandit Malaviya did not tarn up. (Laughter). The task was to 
re-vitalise the country, and if they quarrelled, thoy would loso seats, and tho 
question of office would not arise. He appealed to them to Stop their quarrels. Ho 
thought that there was plenty of time to decide tho office question. The Congress 
must grow strongor, and thoy must not give op the fight for fear of black shoop. 
If all favoured non-acceptance, he would decide to-day against acceptance, but It 
was not the case. 

Mr. Pattcardhan, opposing the ^resolution, said that tho country to-day had been 
divided into two groups, namely those who would bo associated with the British and 
others who believed that there could be no compromise with the British. 

Babu Rajenda Pratad, replying to the dobato, said that 20 speeches including 
his, had been delivered. The Congress bad criticised the Communal Award in 
stronger terms than any one else. Tho Congress did not accept the Award, but it 
had been forced on them. Proceeding, Babu Rajendra Prasad said that nothing had 
happened since the last Congress session to change this verdict on the Award. 
Efforts had been made for mutual settlement, but thoy bad failed. Another attompt 
would be made, but how and in what form was not clear. Ho did not wish froah 
obstacles to be oreated in the way of settlement by reversal of tho Bombay attitude. 

Regarding other amendments, he said that if the burden of decisions as to 
whether office be accepted or not was thrown on the A. L O. C., they should also 
leave that body to decide as to when the time was ripe for such decision. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad said that he did not belong to the school of thought who 
ruled out acceptance of office under any circumstances. “I believe such occasions 
can arise, when through acceptance of Ministerial responsibility, we may advance 
the cause of Swaraj.” Thoy should not believe that Congressmen would work the 
Act as Government wished them to work it The masses of people had confidence 
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in the Congress, while a premature decision, if found wrong afterwards, would 
affect the people's confidence tin the Congress. 

He oonoluded: “I do not believe people are down and out, or that the hunger 
for Swaraj is less. The only deficiency is that people are taking time. Let us keep 
ooorage and office or no office, let ns go ahead. The flame of Swaraj will never be 
extinguished until freedom is aohieved. (Applause). I believe that all Congressmen, 
both of the pro-office and anti-office view, have the same urge for freedom. Have 
oonfidenoe in yourself and your country, and pass the resolution of the Working 
Committee.” The debate concluded at 0-15 hours. 

Sardar Sardut Singh’s amendment was put to vote aud declared rejeoted by a 
majority, voting approximately being 250 to 450. 

Mr. Sampumanand’a amendment was similarly declared rejeoted but as poll was 
demanded by Mr. gampnrnanand the President asked those who supported it to move 
to the left and th036 against it to the right. Members of the Working Committee 
and other leaders on the dais had already come down to the enclosure of delegates. 
The vast oonoourse watched with interest the novel departure in the Congress 
procedure. 

Mr, Satyamurthi and Mr. Pandit were appointed tellers for one side and Mr. 
Patwardhan and Aoharya Kripalani for the other. 

The amendment was declared lost by 255 to 487 votes amidst ories of “Rajendra 
Prasad-Ki-Jai”, as this division represented a victory over the Socialists. 

Seth Govind Das’a amendment and Mr. Chakravarty’s amendment were lost 
without division. 

Baba Rajendra Prasad’s resolution was carried without division. The majority 
for the resolution of the Working Committee was contributed largely by delegates 
from Bihar, Gujerat, Andhra and Tamil Nad. The Congress adjourned at 1 a. it. 


Third Day—Lucknow—14th. April 1936 


After three day’s session during which the session passed fifteen resolutions 
(some of whioh evoked heated debate), the 49th session of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress concluded at 2 a. m. amidst scenes of wild enthusiasm and shoots of “luauilab 
Zindabad” and other slogans. Over 50 persons participated in the debates daring 
the three days and the President, Mr. Jawhnrlal Nehru, conducted the proceedings 
In a remarkably able manner, giving opportunity to every seotion to have its say. 
Socialists scored their only victory of the session when Sri Kamaladevi’s amend¬ 
ment to the offioial resolution seeking abolition of proportional representation was 
oarried by a majority of 20 votes. 

The Congress re-assembled to-day at 6 p. m. Attendance, both of delegates and 
visitoss, had dropped, bat the proceedings were nonetheless lively, because of the 
resolution on Indian States, the proposed ohanges in the Congress Constitution and 
the agrarian programme. 

The President and members of the Working Committee arrived, as usual. In 
procession, headed by the band. 

Proceedings commenced with the singing of National songs and poems In praise 
of Mr. Jawharlal Nehru. 


Dayal, representative of the South African Congress, then 


Indiana Abroad 

The first resolution to bo moved for the day was the one regarding Indians abroad. 

Mr. Nehru, moving it from the Chair, said, that the real way or helping Indians 
abroad was by securing freedom for India. The resolution did not go into details, 
because so much had been said on it. 

£teami Bhatcani 
addressed the House. 

The Swaml said that the resolution first referred to South Africa, where Gandhiji 
had spent 21 years. Indians in the Union were facing a great danger. A deputation 
had coma to the Cawnpore Congress, and pressure from India prevented laws from 
norng enaoted. Then oame the Cape Town Agreement, but now that Agreement had 
D©eu Broken, and the Asiatio Land Tenure Aot proposed to segregate Indians into 
In P a T lanc ?i m! ghtbe nailed a Harijan colony. 2 any Indian homea 

7 er ? dirty, the Municipality could forfeit such houses. “We feel 
that Indians abroad cannot Improve their status, but it is apparent 

that wo must fight for our rights of oitixenship in the Empire.” In East Africa 
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and Zanzibar, Indians were Buffering, while In Firi it was a matter of shams, as 
Indian members had pleaded for nomination instead of oiootion. 

Continuing the Sivami said that if the reoommondations of the Foetham Commi¬ 
ssion Report for more lands for Indians were not aocopted by the South African 
Government, then the Indian community there might have to revive Satyograha in 
accordance with the resolution passed two years ago. Indians in South Africa 
looked to the Congress for guidance and help. Let not the Congress forgot that the 
25 iakhs of Indiana who uved abroad looked to them for support The resolution 
was passed. 

Representation for Peasants 

Mr. Purshatlomdas Tandon moved a resolution proposing a Committoe consisting 
of Baba Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Mr. Jaiprakash Narain 
to examine the question of bringing about closer contact botweon tho Congress and 
the masses. Mr. Tandon said that this resolution showod that the Congross realised 
that it must move with the times if it was to live. 

The Congress always had been popular with the people, but until 1920, it was not 
truly representative of the masses, as Congress leaders were Intellectuals, who prided 
themselves on their western dress and about their English speeches. To-day the 
majority of speeohes were in Hindustani and the Congress was coming into contact 
more and more with the masses. Government had started its rural programme, and 
various other political parties were also trying to sing in tho same tune. 

The Congress had yet a great deal of ground to cover regarding villago organisa¬ 
tion. The Government was carrying on falso propaganda against tho Congress in 
the villages. Speeches of Congress leadors had boon torn trom their contoxt for 
anti-Congress purposes. He welcomed tho present urge oe the part of tho masses 
to get representation in the Congress. Tho purpose of the resolution was to orga- 
idse the masses. Acharya Kripalam seconded tiro resolution. 

Socialist Amendment 

Mr. Bampumanand moved the same amendment, as in (ho Subjects Committee, 
namely, suggesting a method for direct roprosontation of organised peasants and 
workers. 

Mr. Bampumanand said that the country could win freedom, not by tho offorta 
of the educated few, but through the support of peasants and labourers. They must, 
therefore, rope them into the Congress. Bringing in such dement into the Congress 
would force its hands to redress the grievances of tho peasantry and labonr. 

Mr. Tripadi said that they wore shirking the issuo by merely proposing “greater 
share" to peasants and labourers in shaping the Congress policy. 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, opposing tho amendment, said that Gandhiji had 
Introduced the word “Swaraj" in terms of the masses. It represented all elements 
In the country. If it was to consist of class organisations, then it would bring 
about a clash of interests and result in loss of strength. Mr. Jairamdas said that 
there was no proper peasants’ organisations and, porhnps, it might be possible to 
find a solution on the line that in village and Tohosil Congress bodies, they might 
Insist that the percentage of peasant members be fixod nt 70 per cent or thereabout. 
That would ensure for the peasants a proper voico in tho CongTOss organisation. 

Sicami Sahajanand, supporting the amendment, said that peasants did not under¬ 
stand terms like “Swaraj. They understood only issues like land and living, but 
not political questions. 

The amendment was lost by a large majority and the official resolution was 
carried. 


Agrarian Programme 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai was cheered when ho came to move the resolution on the 
agrarian programme. He spoke in English. The following is tho resolution :— 

“This Congress is of opinion that the most important and urgent problem of the 
country is the appalling poverty, unemployment and indebtedness of the peasantry, 
fundamentally due to the antiquated and repressive land rovenue system ana intensi¬ 
fied in recent years by the great slump In the prices of agricultural produce. 

“A final eolation to this problem inevitably involves the removal of British 
Imperialism and exploitation, a thorough change of the land tenure and revenue 
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systems, and recognition by the State of its duty to provide work for the rural and 
unemployed masses. 

“In view, however, of the fact that the agrarian condition and land tenure 
and revenue systems differ in various Provinces, it is desirable to consult the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees and also such peasant organisations as the 'Working 
Committee considers fit, in the drawing np of a full All-India agrarian programme, 
as well as a programme for each Provinoe. 

“This Congress, therefore, calls upon each Provincial Congress Committee to make 
recommendations in detail to the Working Committee by August 1, 1626, for being 
considered and placed before the All-India Congress Committee, having particular 
regard to the following matters 

(1) Freedom of organisation of agricultural labourers and peasants; 

(2) Safeguarding the interests of peasants where there ore intermediaries between 
the State and themselves; 

(3) Just and fair relief of agricultural indebtedness, inoludlng arrears of rent 
and revenue; 

(41 Emancipation of peasants from feudal and semi-feudal levies; 

(6) Substantial reduction in respect of rent and revenue demands : 

(6) A just allotment of State expenditure for social, economic and cultural ameni¬ 
ties of villages; ■ 

(71 Protection against harassing restrictions on utilisation of looal natural facilities 
for their domeBtio and agricultural needs; 

(8) Freedom from oppression and harassment at the hands Jof Government officials 
and landlords: and 

(6) Fostering industries for relieving rural unemployment 

Mr. £> 0 sai said that ho had come to the Congress after several years. Helstood for 
Belf-snfficienoy in the realm of economio thought and action, for there was nothing India 
conld not produce by way of natural produces or finished product for consumption, even 
If they were multiplied four or five times. The present factory labour, even if increased 
to the limits, which industrial •expansion conld allow, would not absorb beyond three 
millions more. Thus relief had to be provided for those dependent on agriculture, 
and the time had arrived when all political power that India might get should be 
utilised for the purpose of raising the standard of living of the people in the villages. 
The average income per head per annum was between Rs. 60 to Rs. 72, and even 
in the present capitalistic state of sooiety, it had been recognised that Labour 
required more humane treatment, and every one should get food, olothing, shelter 
ana alBO education. Hence the agrarian problem must engage the attention of Indian 
statesmen and Indian political workers. He himself was born in a village. He 
was aware of village life in India and bow burdensome was the lot of the villager. 
True, legislation for agricultural relief and indebtedness had been attempted in the 
Punjab, Bengal, U. P., C. P., and in Bombay bat these had not solved the question 
of agricultural indebtedness. Tillers of the soil still-remained in the grip of the 
monoy-Ienders, as there were no credit facilities and the steps outlined in the reso¬ 
lution were on indication of the direotiou In which the problem could be usefully 
tackled. 

Dr. Sved Mahmud said that it was lucky that on the most important resolution, 
there was unity between the working Committee and the Socialists, The points 
raised in the resolution should have been taken up 60 years ago. 

Dr. jTassi&a supported the resolution. Mr. AeAru explained its purpose in THrnH 
and the resolution was oarriod. 


States' Subject* 

Pali* Rajmdra Prasad next moved the resolution relating to Indian States. He said 
Congress had fall sympathy with Indian States’ Buojeots, and wanted them to 
get the same lights and liberties as those in British India, bat the main straggle mast 
be earned on by the States' subjects. This resolution also made it clear tha 


that baseless 



, . . v, -— - ~. — —- UW. 1..1 were numerous, and many ex— 

there and it would be impossible for the Congress to take np all those 
tod take up these matters, it would weaken the cause of 
are realty rely on their own strength. Until the two Indias 

• men, mere would remain some difference in their standard of development. 
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The ohief oause of their backwardness was that the British Government would not 
let them advance to such an extent as to exoel the British standard of administra¬ 
tion. For example, Baroda excelled British India in the matter of education. In 
the same wav, Mysore was Industrially very very advanoed. We betieve that if we 
can make British India totally democratic, its influence on Indian States would bo 
aa effeotive step. At the moment, we do not wish to add to our problems, and 
therefore, do not wish to raise false hopes In the minds of Indian States subjects. 

AutirDHKrrg 

Mr. Amritlal Beth moved the amendment whioh was rejected in the Subjeota 
Committee. Mr. Seth reminded the House that the people of Indian States also 
fought for emancipation of the Motherland. When the Congress had deolarod In 
1928 in favour of support of the cause of 8tates' subjects, why did they want to 
lower that position ? The 1I0.C. at Madras in 1935 promised to exert friendly, 
moral influence with the States. What influence would they have with the States, 
after their President had declared for their abolition ? The resolution before the 
House made the position worse by asking States’ subjeota to fight their own battles. 
The speaker said that the Congress claimed India as one country and nation. This 
resolution meant that their ideology had been lowered, and they did not want free¬ 
dom for the country as a whole. 

Mr. Avadesh Pratap Singh moved another amendment stating that the struggle 
be carried on mainly by the States’ people. 

If the Congress turned down even this request, then it most change its a rood, 
and not speak for the “people of India", but only for the people of British India. 

Seth Jamnalal Baiaj, supporting the offioial resolution, Baid that he was bom In 
Biknr State, and this State was under the Jaipur State, its subjects were slaves four¬ 
fold. The British Government oould prevent lots of mischief and misery if it wished, 
but it did not If the Congress mado empty promises and was not able to holp, it 
would make, itself the laughing stock. There was agitation in Sikar State, what 
could the Congress do in suon a oase ? He warned them against passing any resolu¬ 
tion impulsively. 

Mr. Qopal Singh Raimi supported Mr. Amritlal't amendment He instanced the 
Patiala State and conditions of the subjeota there. He hoped the Prosidout would 
give up his neutral attitude and join them. 

Mr. Naratingham said that in Federation the Princes would rule over the whole 
of India, and how were Indian States to be treated as foreign Statos, dike Afganistan 
and Japan ? 

Mr. Amritlal 8eth, replying to Ur. Jamnalal Baja ft remarks, said : “We did 
not join the struggle for Belash ends. We are sons of India and even if .disinherited 
and disowned, we would not leave the Congress." (Applause). 

8ardar Vallabhbhai Patel, replying to the debate, claimed that few had experi¬ 
ence of Indian 8tates aa he had. Mr. Amritlal had always belongod to the opposi¬ 
tion camp in this matter. Mr. Amritlal, though bom in an Indian 8tate, lived in 
British India and the speaker did not think that Mr. Amritlal had authority to 

S eak on behalf of all States. He asked the Sikh speaker and Mr. Amritlal whether 
e Congress had ever asked them not to defend the honour of their sisters and 
wives. What was the kirpon for ? Captain Avadesh Prasad Singh had charged* 
them at Jnbbolpore for not keeping the promise. 

The Captain protested he aid not say that ; he had been always a Congressman 
and taken interest in the matter as such, and was not a member ox aaj States’ Sub¬ 
jects Conference. 

The chair asked the speaker to confine his remarks to the resolution. 

Sardar Patel said that the fact of the matter was that the responsibility for the 
Madras decision was that of Mr. Avadesh Prasad and the Madias resolution wss 
made by the Working Committee as a vote of confidence, because they oould not 
take over a responsibility which they oould not bear. Relief could not be obtained 
by hot speeches. The position was complicated and delicate. For centuries, this 
system has been prevailing, and if to-day States' subjects were vocal, that was a re¬ 
flection of the Congreea strength, and vet these people carried on anti-Congress pro¬ 
paganda in some States, just as some Risan ana Labour organisations, which sprang 
np because of Congress work, were tiring to set up rival claims to represent the 
masses. He asked them to vote with a full sense of responsibility. 
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Both the amendments were pat and negatived; one for deletion of referenoe to 
the Madras resolution was defeated by 70 to 260 votes approximately. 

. The amendment of Mr. Avadeah was then pat to vote. The amendment** 
•proposed that the straggle be carried on ‘mainly’ by iha subjeots of Indian States 
in the respective States, the implication being that the. Congress could also be ex¬ 
pected to support them. 

When vote was taken, someone complained that visitors had smuggled themselves 
Into the delegates’ enolosure. This, on inspection, was found to be so. The enclosure 
was oleared of such men, and tellers were appointed and the amendment was rejected 
by 218 to 176 votes and the main resolution, moved by Babu Rajendra Prasad, was 
oarried without division. 


Amendments to the Constitution 

The Pretident then called on Dr. Pattabl Sitaramiyya to move the various amend¬ 
ments to the Congress Constitution adopted by the Subjects Committee. 

By agreement. Dr. Pattabi moved the amendments of a non-controversial nature, 
and they were adopted. 

Mr. Balakriahna Barma made an attempt to get the name of the United Pro¬ 
vinces changod to Bnbeya Hind, but this failed. 

When Dr. Pattabi moved deletion of the Manual Labour danse, surprisingly 
a delogate moved an amendment demanding retention, and made a vigorous speech in 
snpport thereof, but the proposition was, however, carried when pat to vote, the 
amendment being lost. 


Election to A. L 0. C. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Chatlopadhyaya then moved an amendment opposing abolition 
of proportional representation, regarding election to the All India Congress Committee. 

Stic said that she was moving the amendment not because she happened to be a 
Socialist, but because she wanted to ensure representation of any minority, on the 
A. I. C. C„ and proportional representation was the only means to do it. The 
speaker, therefore, appealed to the House to accept her amendment 
' Mr. Sri Prakash said that the system of smgle transferable vote was certainly 
unworkable for eleotion of delegates, bnt it was necessary to retain it to secure re¬ 
presentation of minority groups in the A. I. C. C. 

Mr. Kishori Prasad Singh said that the system of proportional representation 
had the approval of Gandhiji daring the Bombay session of the Congress, and shonld 
not be abandoned, 

Acharya Krivalani explained his experience as General Secretary, Though the 
single transferable vote was good as a system, it has either not been understood, or 
has boen wrongly applied. With one or two exceptions, all Provincial Committees 
hod asked for election. A good thiDg oould not be given into the hands of a monkey. 
In the same way, this system was not workable. The so-called minority consisted 
of men who had been there, even when there was no system of proportional 
representation. If the Socialists undertook to educate the people abont its proper 
use, it could be reintroduoed. 

Mr. Bhattaoharya was opposed to the amendment in principle. He warned that 
If proportional representation was abolished, splits and oitternesa would be oaused 
through failure of miaorities. 

Mr. ileherally . said that there was no constitution free from oorraption In its 
working. If Provincial Congress Committee members did not kiow how to work 
the system of single transferable vote, then they forfeited their ol&im to represent 
the nation, 

.Pf; maintained that its retention would lead to corruption. Therefore, ha 

said it should be abolished. 


AuxsPMms CisauD 

»v.P?! ore ? onao divided a delegate asked Mr. Nehru for Ms views. He replied 
“ otCT 6 ?? Aadjwen expressed three days ago in the Subjects Committee. 

House divided by show of hands, the President declaring that those in favour 
01 J ™ . proportional representation were 190 and those against 160. 

challenged, and tellers were appointed. *Mrs. Eamaladevi's amend¬ 
ed e <S« on , of proportional representation was oarried by a majority of 

ft), voting being 227 for retention and 207 against. 
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Booialiats thus recorded the first victory of the session, and the President’s view 

in favour of retention was apheld. 

The Socialists and others who voted for Mrs. Kamaladevi’s amendment wet's 

happy that the last aot of the session was a triumph not so maoh for their view as 

for the President’s view, who stood vindicated by the delegates’ verdict in favour 
of his view as against that'of the Working Committee. 

It may be recalled that Ur. Nehrn had taken in the Subjects Committee the 
unprecedented coarse of stating his opposition to the abolition of proportional repre- 
sentation regarding elections to the A. L 0. 0. on the ground that it embodied a 
principle for minority representation, which had a broader meaning. 

Thereafter, the President, before bringing the session to a olose, thanked the 
Reception Committee and said : “It is customary on snoh an oooasion for some to 
indulge in a funeral oration, and who may be more fit for this taBk than Mrs. Naidu, 
who uninvited (laughter), proposed to tell yon about this session and about the 
President of this Congress, who has sat on high eminence these three days and ia 
now going baok to oblivion.’’ ? (Cheers.) 

Mas. Nunn’s Tribute to Pbbstoiht 

Urs. Naidu said that she had come to deliver the funeral oration for old things 
that have taken long to die. “In this oity of old tradition and old forgotten kings, 
which is now the scene of U os hairs and weeping for the dead, haa been born a new 
vision. The President Bays that he is going into oblivion. He may; be hidden in radianoe 
of glory, bnt he will illumine the path to freedom. Only a few years ago, in this 
oity, I saw the passing of a great man, who was the symbol of India's struggle for 
freedom, who, with his last breath spoke of the freedom of India, and his last charge 
to India was that they should never go baok On their plighted word. To-day, tus 
spirit must rejoice that his son is carrying oat the mandate that was a legacy 
to him (cheers). 

“It was long overdue that the*Congress and India should realise that ahe was only 
a unit of the great world scheme and an indivisible partof a great world scheme. If it 
is the funeral oration for the dead of yesterday it is a welcome to the dawn, of which 
the President is the herald We look on him with his oonrage, with his great idealism, 
we think of him with his great international experience and vision. We are proud that 
he has been chosen unanimously by the nation as her guide to the dawn of freedom. 
His task has not been easy. It has oeen a task of trying to reoouoile almost irreoonciiia- 
able modes of thought, and yet he his managed so to harmonise these views that 
this idealist, this man so implacable for freedom, so insatiate in his desire for free* 
dom, has Bweetness, grace, wisdom, statesmanship and forbearance to be able to hold 
together in friendliness elements that might have been hostile to one another and 
irreconcilable with one another. Therefore, I end with adien to yesterday and 
welcome to to-morrow, in which we do join together in a pilgrimage towards 
the dawn of liberty (applause).’’ 

Mrs. Naida next thanked the Reception Committee and volunteers. 

The session ended at 1-15 a. m , with “Bandemataram" song and cheers for Ur. 
Jawharial, Gandhiji, Mrs. Sarojioi Naidu and “Bbaratmata". 


A REVIEW OF THE CONGRESS SESSION 

Mr. 8. 8atyamurti, President of the Tamil Nad Congress Committee, addressed 
a well-attended meeting, on the 29th. April 1936, at the ‘Congress House,’ 
Madras, on “The Lucknow Congress and the Work Before Us". Mr. 
Saryanturh said that the session of the Congress in Lucknow was unprece¬ 
dented in three respects. For the first time in the history of the Congress, a person 
belonging to the province in which the Congress was held, was in the chair. 
Secondly, the session was held daring the Easter holidays and thirdly Congress met 
under the Bombay constitution. They had the smallest All-India Congress Commi¬ 
ttee and they had a small number of delegatee. Another feature was that the 
session was held in open air. He desired to toll the yonth of the Presidency that 
if they wanted to take their place in national life and to play their pan in all- 
India organisations, they should learn Hindustani. Mr. 8atyamnrti paid a tribute to 
the women volunteers for the services rendered by them daring the Congress 
session. Proceeding, the speaker said that Mahatma Gandhi wsa definitely out of the 
CongpsBS. No doubt, he was available to those who wished to get his advice. Being 

37 
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a oo nr too as man, he oould not retose to answer qnestions put to him by leaders. 
Beyond that, it was not correct to say that he played any part, directly or indirectly, 
in the Lucknow Congress and the decisions arrived thereat 

The Congress Cabinet 

The Working Committee practically decided overy question that came up before 
the Congress. The Subjects Committee and the open session of the Congress 
generally adopted the Working Committee’s suggestion. There was one exception, 
and that was on the question of proportional representation by means of the single 
transferable vote for the election of members to the All-India Committee. On this, 
there was a difference of opinion. In the open session of the Congress the principle 
was accepted. But generally the Working Committee decided all issues. It had been 
contended that this was against democratic principles. In England, every deoision 
was arrived at by the British Cabinet. The average number of the House of 
Commons voted to order. In India where they were ' fighting for freedom there was 
no room for difference of opinion among the soldiers, and those in high oommand 
• had the right to give a lead to the country. 

The Bombay constitution had been radically altered. The manual labour clause 
had gone, muon to the relief of many. The number of- delegatee had been doubled. 
The All-India Congress Committee had been strengthened. The Congress session 
would be held hereafter In December every year. 

One of the oritioisms levelled was that the Lucknow Congress deoided nothing. 
Lucknow decided nothing, in the views of those gentlemen to whom office acceptance 
was everything. The Congress, the speaker declared, deoided many fundamental 
questions of profound national importance. 

Resolutions offering greetings to the prisoners who were languishing in jail and 
especially the detenus, aud condemning the imprisonment of Mr. S. V. Bote were 
adopted. The speaker would heartily endorse the appeal made by the Congress 
President for the observance of May 10 as the ‘‘Subhash Bobo day,” and he hoped 
that members of other parties would also participate in the observance. 

Suffbessios of Cim LmaunEs • 


The next resolution passed related to suppression of civil liberties. Special 
attention was drawn in the resolution to the faot that the suppression was at its 
worst at present and an appeal was made for the carrying on of an agitation against 
the repressive laws. The atm of the powers-tbat-be was to demoralise the nation. 
There oould not be any greater repression than in Abyssinia by Italy, the nse of 
poison gas, bombing of cities and the massacre of women and children—and yet 
the Emperor and the Empress were fighting the Italians, with courage. It should 
be brought home to the Government that even the worst repression oould not shake 
the resolve of a nation determined to achieve freedom. 


Lidia’s Freedom 


The next resolution pointed oat that the question of India’s freedom should be 
made an international one. India was an Original Member of the League of Nations. 
They should make it clear to the world that so long as Imperialism lasted, India 
oould not bo free ; and r that —only when India - was tree count there be permanent 
peace in this world.' When India was admitted into the League as an original mem¬ 
ber Britain promised to give her freedom. That promise had not been kept The 
existence of the war danger was pointed out by the Lucknow Congress, and a resolu¬ 
tion was adopted stating, that Indians had the right to refuse to participate in a 
war unless their express permission was given for launohing on it This right had 
been given to the Dominions. The war daugar had become imminent because t>f the 
Italian attaok on Ethiopia, the Japanese aggression and the occupation of the Rhine¬ 
land by Germany, India had no interest in any imperialistic polioy. She wanted 
to make the world safe for democracy and for humanity. . „ „ 

, ' ’ " Coxqexss aim ihe Reforms 

P ext dealt **th the resolution on the Government of India Aot. 
he. thjtthe decision of the Congress was an important one. Beginning with 
the Round Table Conferences, the White Paper, the Pari ia- 
V niport ' the. Aot and the rules thereunder-there had been a 
progressive decline. The Congress .therefore stated that the Act was designed, to 
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facilitate and perpetuate the domination of tbe British over the people of India and 
therefore reiterated its rejection of the new Constitution in its entirety. The Consti¬ 
tution could not be rejeoted by merely passing a resolution. The Congress wanted 
to bring about a state of affairs under which the Government would have to take 
back this constitution and replace it by an agreed one, consistent with the wishes 
and aspirations of the people of India. On this, ho said, there was no difference 
between one school of Congressmen and another. The Congress also declared that 
an acceptable constitution should be based on the independence of India, and must 
be framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on adult franchise or the nearest 
approach to it 

Taking a practical view, the Congress also decided to set np candidates for the 
ensuing elections to the provincial legislatures, to set up candidates only in 
accordance with the mandate of the Congress, choose candidates only from those 
who fully supported its objective of independence and pledged themselves to oarry 
out the Congress policy in regard to the Legislative Gounods. Ten per oent of the 
people of this country had been enfranchised, and he appealed to all to co-operate 
in making the electoral rolls complete and accurate. He suggested that the Govern¬ 
ment should take the co-operatiou of all parties and individuals in this matter. In 
Madras Presidency alone there would, he thought, be at least about fire million 
voters and they should endeavour to bring them all on the rolls. The prestige of 
the Congress and above all the highest interests of the country required that they 
should bring all voters on the rolls. Mahatma Gandhi olaimed at the second Round 
Table Conference that he represented the people of India and no one else! It was 
np to them all to help the Congress to make good that claim. He appealed to 
every patriotic man and woman in this country to help in this work. 

The All-India Congress Committee, he said, would, before the elections, issue a 
manifesto explaining the political and economic programme of the Cougress in 
oonformity with the resolutions passed from time to time, and the provincial 
committees might supplement the programme. There was one matter over whiota 
he might shed a tear, nut he would not and that was the abolition of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Board. But as one of those who had cried hoarse since 1920 that tbe 
Congress should not boycott legislatures, he said, he was oow immensely pleased 
that the Congress had decided to undertake the work in relation to the legislatures 
directly. 

Omcr-AccEPiincE Issue 

The speaker next referred to the discussion in the Congress on the question of 
acceptance of office, and said that Lncknow accepted a resolution whion was the 
same as the one adopted by the Tamil Nadn Conference at Karaikudi early this 
year. He was strongly in favour of the resolution. He bad not changed his views 
on office acceptance. He was still of the opinion that the Congress should capture 
power wherever it could. But to him it was a means to an end, the immediate 
end being the destruction of the new constitution, and the ultimate end being tbe 
independence of India. Therefore, to him a majority vote in the Congress would 
not suffice ; he wanted the vote of the entire Congress or the almost entire vote of 
tho Congress. He did not want Pyrrhic victories He would wait till the Congress, 
to a man, accopted this resolution. Further, who knew, the situation might onange 
at any time. A world war might break out or Lora Linlithgow might send for 
Gandniji or the Reforms might be scrapped. If tho Act became a scrap of paper, 
none would be happier than he. But if tbe Reforms were introduced, in spite ot 
their efforts he wanted to ‘seize the lion by its mane, pat his hand into its month 
and ohoke it to death'. He wanted to make an appeal to all parties outside tbe 
Congress who were patriotic and nationalist to join forces with the Congress. 

Appeal, to Muslims 

Paying a tribute to Mr. Jinoah's bold and patriotic stand in the Assemblv, the 
speaker appealed to Mm to work in co-operation with the Congress, if he could not 
actually coalesce with it. The enemies were many, strong, resourceful and unscru¬ 
pulous and they (Indians) should not divide their forcee. He hoped the Muslim 
Parliamentary Board, if it materialised, would either coalesce with the Congress og 
work in close co-operation with it He also appealed co the Congress Nationalists 
and the Nationalists of Bengal to co-operate with the Congress. Sooner or Lter, 
he knew, Hindus and Muslims would join together. There was now no room ior 
too many parties in this land. He would make an appeal specially to his Liberal 
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friends in Madras for whom be had great respeot individually that there was no 
room for more than two parties, those working for India’s freedom and those 
opposed “to it He would therefore appeal to the Liberals to join forces with the 
Congress. 

The resolution on the Government of India Act was the piece de resistance of 
the Congress. If be had wanted a vote in favonr of office acceptance, he was sure, 
he would have got the vote, but as he said, he was content to wait. 

As for the resolution of the Congress on Indians abroad, he said that their 
condition was becoming worse every day and he thought that till India became free, 
the position of Jier nationals abroad could not improve. 

Contact Wns The Masses 

Referring to the resolution of the Congress on promoting contact with the 
masses, and the •dhwani’ in the resolution t hat there should be functional or orga¬ 
nisational representation, he said the Congress represented the masses and it should 
make good that claim by enrolling increasingly a large number of men and women 
as members by continued and disinterested servioe to the masses. It could not 
Bhare the olaim with others. It was open to every adult to join the Congress. He 
would be prepared to support a reduction in the enrolment fee, but to acoept 
divided allegiance would be the undoing of the Congress. The Congress also righuy 
called attention to the appalling poverty and indebtedness of the peasantry. But 
until they had full power in their hands, they could never give relief to the 
people. Rut it might be useful to put their ideas on paper in order to educate 
themselves and the people as to the means of work. 

QuAiancAnoss Fob Conobzss Candidates 

The speaker, prooeoding, said that he had heard from several gentlemen that 
there wore persona who were waiting to join the Congress the instant it decided in 
favour of office acceptance. After Vellore, he did not want any of these gentlemen. 
He would rather be in a permanent minority with a small number of honest, self- 
1 sacrificing and disinterested Congressmen than have a miscellaneous luggage of 
traitors, possible, present and past.’ If the so-called indecision of the Luoimow 
Congress would help to make these gentlemen deoide not to join the Congress, it 
was good for them and the oountry. The Tamil Nad Congress Working Committee, 
he said, had decided that if any one wished to be set up as a Congress candidate, 
be should have been, for Bix or at least three months a member of the Congress. 
He should be a habitual wearer of khaddar. There would be no room for title 
holders and each man Bhonld prove his loyalty to the Congress by continuous and 
propaganda work. 

Mr. Safyamurihi appealed to all to carry the message of the Congress to all 
parts of the province during the ensuing months. He appealed to those who had 
not already done so to enrol themselves as members of the Congress and to wear 
only khaduar and use only Swadeshi. He appealed to them once again to help in 
the ‘stupendous work’ of preparing the electoral rolls accurately. The Tamil Nad 
Congress, he said, also desired to start a Summer Sohool of Politics, and give a 
short course of tiainiog to about thirty young men in doing Congress work and 
impart to them some very necessary education in matters relating to publio finance, 
. general economics, Indian history. Indian tariff policy, khaddar, village industries, 
Hariian work. Hindi, Seva Dal and health work. Competent lecturers, he said, 
would be requested to participate in the work of the sohool, and instruction would 
be given tree. He hoped the various District Congress Committees of the province 
would co-operate to make the School a suooess. 

Other nations fighting for their freedom, he conolnded, had paid the supreme 
penalty of their lives. He would appeal to all present to do something for their 
oountry. The situation in India and m the world to-day, he said, was very favour¬ 
able-so favourable that they had only to know how to bok the ball, kick it straight 
and kiok it as a team, and it would go straight into the goal, in spite of the British 
^Imperialist goal-keeper. (Applause). 



The Muslim Polity 

The All India Muslim League 

24th. Session—Bombay—11th. & 12th. April 1936 

The 24th session of the All-India Muslim League opened at Bombay on the Ilth. 
April 1036 in the specially oonstrnoted panda! under the presidency of Sir Sued 
Wazir Hasan, ox-Chiof Judge of the Ouah Chief Court. There was a large gathering 
present, including about 200 delegates from outside. The proceedings commenced 
with recitation from the “Quoraa , after which Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, read his address. 

Welcome Address 

“Unity is the bedrock of nationhood, as it is also tho essence of all religion. And 
no Constitution, however advantageous from our point of view, can work welt or 
survive in the absence of inter-communal good-will and harmony. Unity is, there¬ 
fore, the prime need of the hoar”, declared Sir Oarrimbhoy Erahim, in tho course 
of his address. He appealed to the Hindus to tako a large view of the efforts 
of the Muslims at self-realisation, emphasizing that their (Muslims’) aim was not 
to seenre more jobs or preferential treatment, out the general uplift of the* 70 million 
of Iudian Muslims, for whioh mainly the All-India Muslim League stood. 

Referring to the momentous character of the present session, Sir Currimbhoy 
said that the first and foremost question facing them was the defining of their 
attitude with regard to the reformed Constitution. Whatever may bo tho critioism 
levelled against it, he considered that it had come to stay and all of them agreed 
that it must be worked in a spirit of co-operation. The reforms may not have 
gone far enough, but that was no reason for a counsel of despair and an attitude 
of negation. He hoped that their attitude towards the working of the reforms 
would be so framed and co-ordinated as to lay special stress in their efforts at 
improvement in the direction of bringing more education to the poor and hotter 
scope for the agricultural and industrial classes and the improvement of good rela¬ 
tions between the various communities in the land. 

Discussing the imperative need of mass education among Muslims, Sir Currimbhoy 
expressed gratification that, as a result of the efforts in the past, much headway 
had been made in the matter of Muslim odneation. He advocated that practical 
training for an industrial or commercial career should go hand in hand with general 
education. This would, he thought, relieve the stress of present unemployment 
and serve as an absorbing channel for youthful energy. If was also necessary 
to negleot the aspect of physical development of youthB. A short course of military 
training at the right period wonld make the community strong, vigorous and self- 
reliant and would imbue Muslim youths with a feeling of fitness and confidence in the 
life’s battle ahead. As regards female education. Sir Currimbhoy said that the 
conditions of modern life had rendered the education of women no less important 
than that of men, if the Society were to make all-round progress. 

Describing Mr. H. A. Jmnab as “the fearless upholder of the Muslim oaose’ 1 
Sir Currimbhoy paid a glowing tribute to the life-long services of the permanent 
President of the League (Mr. Jinnah) in the cause of the Muslim community Though 
held in high esteem by all the commuuities in the country and by the Government, 
the Muslims should be particularly grateful to Mr. Jinnah for bis championing their 
cause when the occasion called for it 

Sir Currimbhoy concluded with an impassioned fappeal for communal nnity and 
said, ‘For the sake of God. of our country and our community, let ns make disagree¬ 
ment and discord a thing of the dead past, and let os invito others also to make it 
so. Let ns approach our people and say that we cannot do without .unity, and let 
ua ask the Hindu leaden to say likewise to their people.". 
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Mr. Jinntb'i S peach 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in inviting Sir Syed Wazir Hasan to ooonpy the "ohair, recalled 
the latter’s servioee to the Muslim- community and the country at large. He added 
that Sir Wazir Hasan was also prominently aBsooiated with the Lucknow Pact In 
view of the vital importance of the present session, when they had to formulate 
their attitude towards the coming Constitution, when- they had to evolve a polioy 
and programme for work inside and outside the-Legislatures and they had to ohatk out 
a plan for the muob desired communal unity, no one was more suitable than Sir 
Byed Wazir Hasan to give them the proper lead. Therefore, the eyes of Muslim 
India fell upon the “soldier and warrior, . to guide .its political destinies,. ; s. 

Presidential Address 

Sir Byed Wazir Hasan then read his address. In the conrse of his lengthy 
presidential address, Sir Syed traoed the position of MnslimB from -tha time 
of the Indian Mutiny, the efforts of Sir Syed Ahm ed and other leaders to raise 
them from the slongh of despond and ignorance and their entry into politics. He 
traoed the snocessive attempts made by Hie leaders of Hindus and Muslims to 
arrive at an understanding regarding the vexed questions of communal representa¬ 
tion in the legislatures and the Government services and stressed the attitude of 
Muslims towards the Reforms. After analysing - the defects in the new constitution, 
he observed : 

A oonBtitution is literally being forced on ns by the British Parliament whioh 
nobody likes, whioh no one approves of. After severed years of Commissions, Re¬ 
ports, Conferences and Committees, a monstrosity has been invented and is being 
presented to India in the garb of this Constitution Aot It is anti-democratio, it 
will strengthen all the most reactionary elements in the country and instead of help* 
ing ns to develop on progressive lines, it will enohain and orush the forces making 
for demoornoy and freedom. The Muslim classes, the Muslim masses will suffer from 
the new scheme as muoh as any other seotion of the Indian people. , 

, We have no other choice left bnt to work on the lines of what is oompendionsly 
* palled constitutional agitation. It has one great advantage, it can be pnrsued both 
iaside and outside the legislatures and shoula be pursued in both these spheres. But to 
be of any use it must be effective, almost compelling iu its results, ana it cannot be 
so unless and until it is the voice and the act of a united India. The existing poli¬ 
tical oiroumstanoes of our country present no obstacle in effecting unity. The object 
of all political organisations, Hindu, Muslim and Agriculturists, is avowedly the attain¬ 
ment of self-government for India. The question of separate and joint electorates 
has been set at rest and we shall be weU advised to leave it there. In the higher 
interests of the oonntry I appeal for unity not only between Hindus and Muslims 
as suoh but also between the various classes and different political organisations. 
Suoh unity will not only make an ideal a reality bnt it will also give opportunity for 
political adjustment amongst all oonoerned. Even in the past there was no difference 
on essentials and there is none now. The differeuoes in details have also oeased to 
exist. Is there any moral justification left for perpetuating differences, when the 
supreme need of the country in its struggle for freedom is unity ? A united India 
will be a force to be reokoned with, not the helpless victim of cations and irrespon¬ 
sible government 

This unity should not merely be an abstraot and distant ideal. We most give it 
a oonorete shape by organising the broadest strata of the entire Indian people, 
Hindus, Muslims. Sikhs, Persia and Christians, on the basis of a common programme 
of action. We shonld immediately set abont, in oo-operation with other progressive 
political parties In the country to find snoh minimum measure of agreement as 
would enable us to aot together. I suggest for your consideration the following 
programme of onr immediate aims 

(1) A democratio responsible government, with adult franchise, Ito take the place 
of present system. 

(3) Repeal of all exceptionally repressive laws and the granting of the right of 
►free speeoh, freedom of the press and organisation. 

(3) Immediate eoonomio relief to the peasantry; state provision for educated and 
uneducated unemployed *, and aa eight-hour working day with fixed minimum wages 
fox the workers. 

(4) Introduction of free, compulsory primary ednoation. 
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A programme of this nature will give os the opportunity to organise a nation* 
wide movement ; it will arouse the political consciousness of millions of our 
countrymen : it will bring together the various communities and create a spirit of 
mutual confidence and, finally, it will bring Buch a pressure on the Government 
that it cannot be ignored. Its inevitable oonseqnenoe will be that we will be 
brought nearer to our goal of freedom. The salvation of the Indian poople can only 
come through their own united efforts. And there is no other method of creating 
this nnity than action on the linee of a programme that cuts through our communal 
divisions and has an appeal not only for the patriotic Beotion of our upper-classes 
bnt for millions of our poorer countrymen. 

I suggest that in order to work out the details of this programme a letter ahontd 
be issued over the signature of the Permanent President of the League and the 
Indian National Congress to all political organisations, consisting of Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs etc., alike to attend a meeting at the earliest opportunity. Thu meeting 
may be' oalled upon, 

(a) to settle an annual programme of action, to be worked both inside and oat- 
side of the new legislatures, and local boards. 

(b) To draft a constitution for India. 

This body should also elect a permanent committee, to boo that agitation on the 
basis of the settled programme is carried through in the country aa effectively as 
possible, to organise the electoral campaign, ana generally to give a lead to the 
oonntry on all important political issues whioh may arise from time to time. The 
session at this stage adjourned till the next day. 

* 

Subjects Committee Resolutions 

The Subjects Committee of the League, after 4 hoars’ heated debate, passed the 
following resolutions which were plaoed on the next day at the open aeasion:— 

“The All-India Moslem League enters its emphatic protest against forcing a 
Constitution upon the people of India, as embodied in the Government of India Aot, 
1935, against their will inspite of the repeated disapproval and dissent expressed, 
by various bodies and organisations in the country. 

“The League considers that having regard to the conditions prevailing in the 
oonntry, the provincial scheme of the constitution be utilised lor what it is worth, 
in spite of the most objectionable features contained therein, which render real 
control, responsibility of Ministry and Legislature over the entire field of Govern¬ 
ment and administration nugatory. 

“The League is clearly of the opinion that the All-India Federal 8cheme of 
Central Government, embodied in the Government of India Aot, ia fundamentally 
bad. It is most reactionary, retrograde, injurious and fatal to the vital interests of 
British India nis-a-vi* Indian States, and it is calculated to thwart and delay indefi¬ 
nitely the realization of India’s most cherished goal of complete Responsible Govern¬ 
ment, and is totally unacceptable. 

"The League considers that the British Parliament should atitl take the oppor¬ 
tunity to review the whole situation afresh, regarding the Central Soheme, before it 
is inaugurated, as tbe League feels convinced that the present scheme will not bring 
peace and contentment to the people. If it ia persisted and enforced upon the 
jieople. it will lead to disaster, because it ia entirely unworkable in the interests of 

The Subjects Committee also passed a resolution forming a Central Parliamentary 
Board, with Mr. M. A. Jinnah as Permanent President authorising him to, appoint 
35 members and also organise Provincial Parliamentary Boards for contesting the 
coming (elections. 

Another resolution suggesting fonr-anna membership far the League, instead of 
one rupee, was thrown out 


R esol ution s—2 n d Day—12th. April 193d 


The Second day’s session of the League, which re-assembled this morning, 4 
passed five resolutions before it adjourned for lunch. The first offered 
respectful condolence to Bis Majesty King Edward VIII and Queen Mary on the 
sad demise of His late Majesty King George and its loyal congratulation* to King 
Edward on his accession to the throne ana assured him of the loyalty of the 
Muslims of India. Oondolenoe resolutions were also passed on the deaths of Kb«n 
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Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain, Mr. Sharifdowji Cnnji, Syed Makdhum Raj an 
Baksh Shah and SheiSh Makbui Hossain. 

The League offered its gratitude to Mr Jinnah for his valuable services rendered 
in connection with the Shahidganj Mosque question at a time when no other leader 
could venture to undertake the responsibility. 

The resolution was moved by Haji Anisuddin and seconded by Nawab Ahmed 
Yarkhan Daulatann. 

Mr. Ali Bahadur moved a resolution that a Committee bo formed to revise and 
amend the constitution and rules in order to bring it to the present day require¬ 
ments of the Muslims of India. The resolution was passed after heated discussion 
in which Sir Mahomed Yakub refuted the charges levellod against the authorities 
of the League by the mover that they had been indifferent to meet the wishes of 
the Muslims in general in this respect. 

The annual report of the League presented by Sir Mahomed Yakub reviewing 
the activities of the League since tno time of its last session, was also adopted. Sir 
Mahomed Yakub referred to “financial bankruptcy” of the League which impeded 
the expansion of its activities. 

_ Sir Syed fVazir Husan } President of-ihe session, stated that he had committed a 
mistake in fact when he said in his address yesterday that the League was prepared 
to work the oonstitution. It was not so, as the question was left to be decided by 
the open session. 

Resolution' on Indian Constitution 

In moving the resolution regarding the constitution, Mr. At. A. Ainnah traced its 
history and examined in detail what they got under it. He said that in this consti¬ 
tution there was only two per cent responsibility and 98 per cent safeguards and 
special responsibilities of the Governor-General. Even this two per cent of respon¬ 
sibility was hedged in by the constitution of two Houses of Federal Legislatures: 

Referring to the efforts made at the Round Table Conferences, to bring about an 
agreement between Hindus and Muslims, Mr. Jinnah asserted that it was not reli¬ 
gious or communal motives whioh actuated them as a minority community to ask 
for oertain safeguards from Hindus before marching with them along the road to 
freedom but unfortunately their terms were not acceptable to the majority commu¬ 
nity. Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah asked if there was any largest common agreement 
in favour of the coming constitution. (Voices : “No, no".) He advised Indians to 
do with it what Germans did with the Treaty of Versailles which was forced upon 
thorn. He examined the ways and means to put pressure on the British Government 
to modify the constitution. Armed revolution was an impossibility, while non-co- 
operation had boen tried and found a failure. There was left constitutional agitation 
which meant work inside and outside the Legislatures for releasing the forces whioh 
would make the British Government bend. But it could not be done by one commu¬ 
nity. It required all communities to stand shoulder to shoulder. He asserted that 
tlio Congress would never reach the goal whioh they all desired unless and until 
they approached the Muslims. But whether the Congress recognised their claims or 
not, thoy owed it not only to their own community out to their country at large to 
organise themselves and march along the road to freedom and ultimately attain 
their goal. If they succeeded in doing so, the Congress would be forced to them. 

Raja Oaznafar Alt (the Punjab) supporting Mr. Jinnah’s resolution, said that 
the Federal part of the constitutional scheme was yet incomplete as it involved 
the condition of the entry of Indian Princes into it which hitherto had not been 
fulfilled. Princes in their own interests ns well as those of British India should 
refuse to enter the Federation until and unless there was complete unity between 
the various communities in British India and friendly understanding between the 
Government and the people of this country. 

Syed Hoeeain Imam (Bihar) also supported the resolution. He said that there 
was only one political aim open to Indians and that was to secure freedom. It was 
»} me . for achieving this end and not for fighting among themselves. He 

thought that the present constitution was better than the coming one as the former 
contained seeds of growth. 

Row Goxna/ar Ali Khan, moving the resolution, said that it was an essential 
part of Mr, Jinnah’s resolution on the Constitution Act, as it was designed to give 
U**"™ 901 By this means they would be able to send their true 

oii^i in at™!- u? Legislatures and popularise and carry out the policy enun¬ 
ciated in Mr. Jinnah's resolution. ' 
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About a dozen speeches supporting the resolution wore mado, spoakor* including 
Haji Rashid Ahmed (Delhi), Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, (D. P.), Mr. Abdul Hamid 
Khan, Mayor of Madras, Mrj Hossain Imam of p i liar and Maulana Irfan of Bombay. 
The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Elktjos Coidotth 

Before conolnding, a resolution was passed asking the Leagne to take stops to 
contest the approaching provincial elections and for this purpose authorised Mr. Af. 
A. Jinnah to form a Central Election Board under his presidentship, consisting of 
not less than 35 members, with powers to constitute ana affiliate provincial election 
boards. 

Sir Wazir Hasan, in his concluding remarks, said that Mr. Jinnoh’s resolution 
extended the hand of friendship and co-operation not only to the Congress but to 
all political organisations. *We most remember we are a minority section of tho 
great nation of Indio. We are prepared to co-operate with every other political 
organisation in tho country on the great struggle for attaining freedom. It remains 
for the majority section to respond. The wore we will have to do independent of 
any other organisation." 

Referring to the Government of India Act Sir Watir Hasan said that they 
most make the best use of it “Remember that success or failure of the experi¬ 
ment by utilising the reforms to the best of our abilities withiu the limits of tho 
law for the benefit of our country depends on the oharaoter of representatives you 
send to Legislatures. Be very careful to secure the best men to represent yoa in 
the Legislatures”, he concluded. 

Haieabxa da Liaqat Ali Khan, U. P., was elected Honoraiw Socrotary of tho 
League in pi ace of Sir Mahomed Yakub, while olections of the Yico-Presidents and 
tho Joint Secretary were postponed. 


A REVIEW OF THE LEAGUE SESSION 

Mr.- Abdul Hameed Khan, Mayor of Madras, gave his impressions of tho 
League Session at a meeting of the members of the Muslim Parliament, held 
in Madras on the 26ih. April 1936. In the oonrse of his speech. Mr. Khan 
spoke on his impressions of the recent session of the All-India Muslim League. 
He said that the proceedings of the All-India Muslim League Session had 
not been reported in the Press in fulL Ibe League was acccepted. on all 
hands, particularly among Muslims, as the only organisation which truly represented 
Muslim opinion in the ooantry. It was no donbt true that there was a period whoa 
it was not functioning in the manner in which it ought to have done as the accredited 
organisation of the Muslim community, and when other Muslim Community 
organisations came into existence. Bat the Muslim community was now voering 
round to the view that it should ooncentrete its attention on a single organisation 
for the commnnity. The choice could not bnt fall on the AU-India Me slim Leoguo. 
The session at Bombay was momentous. The President of the session, Sir tiyed 
Wazir Hasan, ex-Chief Judge of the Oudh Chief Court, was an active politician 
before he entered Bervice, and his address at the session was a master-piece. He 
made oat a very strong case for freedom for India and also made suggestions for 
bringing about communal unity in this ooantry in a practical manner. He urged 
the need for co-operation between the various political organisations. Mr. Mahomed 
Ali Jinnah, the permanent President of the League, also made an important speech. 
After the serious attempt* that Mr. Jinnah made to bring about communal unity 
between Hindus and Muslims—particularly between the Congress and {the Muslim 
League—on the basis of a joint electorate, had failed, and .the Communal Award 
had been made by the Premier. Mr. Jinnah felt that it was not possible for him, 
either single-handed or with the commnnity behind him, to bring about a lasting 
settlement between Hindus and Muslims on the basis of joint electorate. He thought 
therefore that the best thing for the Muslim community to do, under the circum¬ 
stances, was to carry on the fight for the country’s freedom under the auspices of 
the All-India Maslim League. 

This year’s session of the AU-India Maslim League, Ur. Abdul Hameed Khan 
continuing said, was held not so much for the sake of advancing the interests of 
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the Muslim community as to give expression to the opinion of the advanced section 
of the oommanity on the Constitution Act of 1935. . The session showed that the 
Muslim community was prepared*to go on with the fight for the country’s freedom 
even withont the help of other communities. Mr. Mahomed Alt Jinn ah made this 
very olear in his speeoh. Nobody could, therefore, say that when there tv as the 
Indian National Congress, there was no need for an All-India Muslim League. The 
Hinda Mahasabha had been hampering the advance of the Congress towards the 
oherished goal and making it impossible for the Congress and especially for the 
Hindu Members of the Congress to join hands with the other communities. There¬ 
fore on the question of the Communal Award, the Congress had not been able to 
give any decided lead. Under suoh circumstances, the Muslim community had no 
other alternative but to fight the battle of the country under the auspices of the 
All-Iudia Muslim League. 


Office-Acceptance 

The session this year was momentcus on aooount also of the fact that the Cons¬ 
titution Act of 1935, in the words of Mr. Jinnah himself, had been foroed upon this 
country against its will. There were two courses open. One was to non-co-operate 
entirely with the Constitution. But that was not the policy pursued even by the 
Congress. The Congress had decided to enter the Councils, but the question of 
offioe acoeptanoe had not yet beon settled. Anybody who knew the direction in 
which the minds of the Congressmen worked, however, wonld realise that there 
was a fairly large opinion in favour of acoeptanoe of office. But after accepting 
office what Congressmen would do no body knew. The coarse of non-co-operating 
with the Constitution haying thus been eliminated, there remained the course of 
working it willingly. This course they could, not adopt, in so far as the entire 
country hod more or less declared the Constitution as being totally unacceptable. 
The only thing they oonld do was to utilise the Provincial scheme of the Constitu¬ 
tion for what it was worth. There was no use allowing the Constitution to be 
worked by those who would be mere tools in the hands of the Government So 
the Congress as well as the Muslim League had decided to utilise the Provincial 
sohome lor what it was worth. So far as the All-India Federation soheme was 
concerned, the League had dearly expressed the opinion that it was fundamentally 
bad and most reactionary. 


The League ard the Other Parties 


Concluding, Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan said that tho All-India Muslim League had 
thus decided on the setting up -of a Central Election Board as well as Provincial 
Election Boards and of branches of the League at district centres in the provinces 
for the purpose of setting np candidates. It was not going to be a reactionary 
party, but one with an advanced and progressive programme and one which would 
©o-operate 6«>ops »nd parties with proximate aims and ideals. In this province, 
t 1 ® did not think it would be possible for the Muslim Party to co-operate with any 
t ^ laa a Perty which had an advanced and progressive programme. He did 
not know what the Congress would do with regard to the question of office accep- 
tie did not think that the Muslim League would, in any case, taboo office, 
it the Congress, by any chance, tabooed office acceptance altogether, then the Muslim 
rarty in the Provincial Legislatures would have to consider the advisability of 
joining the most advanced party other than the Congress. There was in the air the 
the formation of another party called the People’s Party. Whether it 
was auvisable to have a communal party in the Legislatures or not, was a question 
If a person entered the Council on a particular ticket he should 
Coined only until Each time as he adhered to the principles of the 
party on whose ticket ha had been returned. 


Muslims should have a common programme on the basis of 
St , *£*3“ gUt int0 This programme need not nece- 

tf, programme. He appealed to his Muslim brethren, therefore, 

tion o^district ,i 0f India Muslim League and set about the forma¬ 
te Sn, poS “ P f? mc,al The League would not be a rival 

entire oommuuitv^ta^tw °°? ntr 7‘ ® n *y object would be to take the 

definite tiSet. ^ to * etlwr “ d 8ead representatives to the Legislatures ~ - 


on a 
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THE LEAGUE’S MANIFESTO 

THE LEAGUE PARLIAMENTARY BOARD MANIFESTO 

After disoassion lasting over four days, the All-India Muslim Loaguo Parliament¬ 
ary Board, under the presidentship of Mr. Al. A, Jinnah, adopted the following 
manifesto and issued it from Lahore on the 11th. Juna 1936 :— 

The advent and announcement of the Minto-Morley reforms brought home to londora 
of Mussulmans the necessity of starting a Muslim political organisation and thus was 
founded the All-India Muslim League at Dacca in December, 1906. The Loagne adopted 
its creed and ideal definitely in Deoember, 1912, and altered its constitution, having for 
its aims and objects (1) full responsible government for India with adequate aud effec¬ 
tive safeguards for Mussulmans, (2) to protect and advance the political and religious 
and other rights and interests of Indian Mussalmans, (3) to promoto friendship and 
union between Mussalmans and other communities in India, and (4) to maintain and 
strengthen brotherly relations betwoon Mussalmans in India and those in other 
oountries. 

The League has been faithfnlly and loyally acting in accordance with these fnndn- 
mental principles ever since. During the period of existence of the Minto-Morley 
constitution, it continued its development from timo to time and represented anil 
voiced the true feelings and opinions of MussalmanB. As time wont on, the co-opo- 
ration and help of prominent leaders of India and particularly of that groat mau, 
the late Maharaja of Mahmadabad, whose soilless devotion and patriotic fervour 
and single-mindedness of purpose gave the League such strength, power and sup¬ 
port that it reached the zeaitn of its asoondonoy and accomplished whnt is one of 
the greatest beacon lights in the constitutional history of India, the Lucknow IVt, 
which is known os the “Loagne Congress Paot” in 1916. This pact will go down in 
Indian history as a landmark in the political evolution of tho country as signal 
proof of the identity of purpose, earnestness and eo-oporation betwoon tho two 
great sections of the poople of India in the task of tho attainment of rosponsiblo 
government 

But the Pact was not the last word on the question of adjustment of political 
differences between Hindus and Mussalmans. Nor was it even intended or oould bo 
so considered in the new circumstances that arose and developed since then. The 
national demand for complete respoisible government after the Montagu-Cholmsfonl 
Reforms became more and more insistent from 1921 onward. Mussalmans stood 
shoulder to shoalder with sister communities and did not lag behind in their 
patriotio co-operation with Hindus. Rut as a minority they maintain the principle 
that this position in any future political constitutional structure should be pro¬ 
tected and safeguarded. Here it might be stated that at first sight it may appear 
to an amateur politician that such demand savours of communaiism bnt in reality 
to those who understand the political and constitutional bistory of tit* world, it 
most be evident that it is not only natural but is essential by insuring whole-heart¬ 
ed and willing co-operation of the minorities who must be mado to fed that thoy 
can rely upon the majority with a complete souse of oonfidonco and security, 

Ltdu’s Goat 

In the various steps that followod the deliberations and collaborations that took 
place, the League has always stood for full responsible Government for India and 
unflinchingly stands for the same ideal. It deplores that os a result of tho Konnd 
Table Conference, the British Parliament has forced upon the people of India consti¬ 
tution embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935. Its attitude towards tho 
constitution is defined by its resolution passed at tha session of the All-India Mus¬ 
lim League to the following effect: “While it aocepts the Communal Award till a subs¬ 
titute is agreed npon between the communities concerned, emphatically protests 
against the constitution embodied in the Government of India Act of 1930 being 
forced npon the people of India against their will aad inspite of their repeated 
disapproval and disseat expressed by the various parties and bodies in the 
country. The League considers that having regard to the condition* prevailing 
at present in the country the provincial scheme of the constitution be 
utilised for what it is worth, in spite of the most objectionable feature* 
contained therein, which render real control and responsibility of the Ministry 
and Legislature over the entire field of Government and administration nugatory. 
The League is clearly of opinion that the All-India Federal scheme of Central Gov¬ 
ernment, embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935 ii fundamentally bad. 
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It is most reactionary, retrograde, injurious and fatal to the vital interests of British 
India joit-a-vis Indian States and it is oalontated to thwart and delay indefinitely the 
roalisaf&n of India’s most oherised goal of complete responsible Government and is 
totally unacceptable. The League considers that the British Parliament should still 
take the earliest opportunity to review the whole situation afresh regarding the cen¬ 
tral soherae before it is inaugurated or else the League feels oonvinoea that the. 

? resent scheme will not bring peace and contentment to the people but on the con- 
rory it will lead to disaster if forced upon and persisted in as it is entirely unwork¬ 
able in the interests of India and her people.” 

Elbohon Board 

But as the provincial scheme embodied in the Government of India Act is going 
to be enforoed in the course of next year, the League dooided that having regard, to 
the conditions prevailing at present in the country, the provincial soheme ; of constitution 
be utilised for what it is worth. In view of this deoiBion, the League further decided 
that a Central Election Board be formed with power to constitute and affiliate provincial 
election boards in the various provinces and passed the following resolution: ' 
"Whereas the parliamentary system of government whioh is being introduced in this 
country with the inauguration of the new constitution pre-snpposes the formation of 
parties with a well-defined polioy and programme whioh facilitate the education of 
the electorate and co-operation between the groups with approximate aims and ideals 
and ensures the working of the constitution to the best advantage and whereas in 
order to strengthen the solidarity of the Mnslim community ana to secure for Mus¬ 
lims their proper and effective snare in provincial governments it is essential that 
Muslims should organise themselves as one party with an advanced and progressive 

S amme, it is hereby resolved that the All-India Muslim League do take steps to 
st the- approaching provincial elections and for this purpose appoint Mr. Jinnah 
to form a Central Election Board under his presidentship, consisting of not less than 
36 members, with powers to constitute and affiliate provincial election boards in the 
various provinces, having regard to the condition in eaoh province and devise ways 
and means for oarrying out the aforesaid objects.” 

In pursuance of that resolution, toe Central Board has now been formed and the 
polioy and programme of the Central Board has to be defined. The inauguration of 
toe Montogne-Cbelmsford scheme of constitution and the working thereof has deve¬ 
loped and brought forth various forces and it appears that such power as was avail¬ 
able under the soheme has been captured in the various provinces by toe reactionary 
conservative elements in combination with a coterie or men whose sole aim and 
object is to secure offices and places for themselves wherever and whenever available. 
This has suited the Government and these two classes have received every encourage¬ 
ment and support with toe result that they have not only been a hindrance and an 
obstacle in toe way of 'the independent and progressive intelligentsia, but people 
generally have been exploited. Thus was orested a double domination of reactionary 
forces and imperialistio power. Our aim is that this domination most cease. 

Political Sttcatioh 

The present political situation has been Bptly described by toe president of toe 
last session of toe All-India Muslim League in the following words : “New problems 
have arisen to-day. It is not only the question of educating the middle clasa of 
Muslims in India on western lines and providing them with jobs, it is only toe 
. question of infusing in them the ideals of Victorian Liberalism. On the contrary, 
present conditions compel one to go muoh deeper into the problems of toe entire 
social regeneration of toe seventy millions of Muslims, of extricating them from, the 
terrible poverty, degradation and backwardness into which they have fallen and giving 
them at least the rudiments of civilised existenoe and making them free citizens of 
a free land. We must realize, as people of other oonntries have realised, that a ohange 
is neoessary and that unless such ohange is soon made toe whole . of this social 
structure must come down with a crash which will involve the extinction of not only 
the educated section of our people but also of all privileged classes, whether they 
hold privileges by reason of caste, land or money, the foundations of toe super¬ 
structure in which we are living to-day were laid centuries ago and it is but natural 
that those, foundations have ceased to be stable now. It is the duty, if it is not only 
an obligation created by the motives of self-interest of all of ns educated classes, 
capitalists and land-holders to lay too foundations of the new structure. Of course, 
in order that this effort must fructify, sacrifices will have to be made on toe part ot 
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all. Let me tell you that the building of euoh a social edifice will be more glorious, 
more human and more just that the building of an empire.” But at the 8MQ1 time 
we most make it clear that the League is opposed to any movement that'aims at 
expropriation of private property. 

The main principles on whion we expect oar representatives in various legislatures 
to work will be (1) that the present provincial constitution and proposed central 
constitution should be replaced immediately by demooratio full ael(-governmont; 
(2) and that in the meantime, representatives of the Muslim Loaguo In the 
various Legislatures will utilise the Legislatures in order to extraot the maximum 
benefit out of the constitution for the uplift of the people in the various spheres of 
national life. The Muslim League Party must be formed as a corollary ao long as 
separate electorates exist, but there would be free oo-oparation with any group 
or groups whose aims and ideals are approximately the same as those of the League 
party. The League appeals to Mussalmsna that they shonld not permit thomsolvos to 
be exploited on eoonomio or any other grounds wluah will break np the solidarity of 
the community. 

Pooouun fob Elxctiok 

The manifesto lays down the following programme for the ensuing elections: To 
proteot religious right of Mussalmaua in whioh connection for all mutters of purely 
religions character, doe weight shall be given to opinions of the Jamiat-Ulo<ni-l- 
Hind and Mujrahias, to make every effort to Beonre the repeal of all repressive 
laws; to rejeot all measures whioh are detrimental to the interest of India, whioh 
encroach upon the fundamental liberties of the people and lead to eoonomio 
exploitation of the oonntry, to reduce the heavy cost of administrative 
machinery. Central and Provincial, and altooato substantial funds for nation- 
building departments; to nationalise the Indian Army and roduoe military 
expenditure; to encourage development of industries, including cottage 
industries ; to regnlato oarrenoy, exchange and prices in the interest of the econo¬ 
mic development of the oountry ; to stand for sooiol, educational and oconomio up¬ 
lift of the rural population : to sponsor measures for the relief of agricultural in¬ 
debtedness ; to make elementary education free and oompuls ory; to protoot and pro¬ 
mote the TJrdn language and script; to devise measures for the amelioration of 
the general conditions of the Mussulmans ; and to tako steps to roduoe tho heavy 
burden of taxation and create healthy public opinion and general political conscious¬ 
ness throughout the oountry. 


The All India Muslim Conference 


Executive Board Meeting 

To define the attitude which the Indian Muslims should adopt regarding their 
future iu the Indian political world, a large number ’of Muslim leaders mot under 
the chairmanship of fl. EL the A am Kham at the Executive Board of the All India 
Muslim Conference held at New Delhi on the I Sib. February 1936 

Bit Bighntu the Ago Khan took ths chair amidst cheers. Tho Aga Khan road 
oat the following statement whioh was frequently punctuated with applause 

The first half of the 19th oentnry saw ths sovereignty of India pass out from ths 
Muslim hands into the British hands. The responsibility for the events of 1857 was 
laid at the door of the Maslims and this made the thoughtful section of them to 
think of their fature position In India. It took Indian Muslim! a quarter of a 
oentnry to make up their minds and the result was great The policy of 8ir 8yi»I 
Ahmad tfhan of Aligarh was to oonoentrata on education sod avoid political agita¬ 
tion of an acuta kind. A few Maslims joined the Indian National Congress but the 
community as a whole stood apart. 

As a reaction of 20 years' inactivity the All-India Muslim League came ; into 
being in 1906 and the co-operation between the Congress and the league culminated 
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in their agreement of 1916 which was to form the basis of the Hont-Ford Reforms. 
Thus in'the first decade of the 20th oentory the Muslim India reconsidered its 
policy and in the eeoond decade formulated a new one. Had it not been for the 
World War things might have been different bnt the problem of political advanoe 
was pressing and the Indian Muslims decided that despite their being in a mino¬ 
rity in India they would not stand in the way of their motherland, plaoing before 
itself the goal of Self-Government. The Indian Muslims realised that most of them 
were of the same blood as their Hindu brethren, that many of them were of mixed 
blood and thoso who had come to India with the Muslim invaders had settled down 
in India for many oentnries and had made India their home and had no home 
outside India, that they were natives of India just as their Hindu, brethren were 
natives of India. The mere faot that they professed a religion whioh was professed 
by the inhabitants of other countries also made no difference. Just as the 
Afghan would not like the Arabian domination and the Arabs did - not like the 
Turkish domination, there is no oocasion to doubt the genuine feeling of the Indian 
Muslims for Indian nationalism. Oar onltural and spiritual links with the Muslims 
of other countries do not and oannot prevent ns from following considerably purely 
national programmes for Self-Government. Having made their choioe they were 
ready for political advanoe and the 1916 agreement between the League and the 
Congress was the result. The Hindu leaders assured the Muslim leaders of their 
religious and cultural integrity and readily agreed to separate representation through 
separate electorates and assured the Muslim leaders of adequate representation in 
future as the Muslim community took to politios. Unfortunately co-operation did 
not last long. 

What would the Muslims do in the matter of further reforms ? The Muslim 
leadors gave this matter their most oarefol consideration and came to the conclusion 
that they were in a minority and, at that, a weak minority. Though the attitude of 
their powerful Bister community has been oold and distant, their patriotism and their 
sense of self-respect and honour did not permit their going baok on their ideal of 
Self-Government for their country. So they decided to ask for maximum reforms 
and to this objeot they have adhered all along. They knew that provincial autonomy 
in the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Madras, Bombay 
and Assam would spell ruin for them if worked with communal spirit, but 
they hoped that better sense would prevail and all the communities would 
work for the betterment of their motherland instead of against eaoh eother 
and in return they only wanted to have the satisfaction of being a majority 
oommunity in the Frontier Province, the Panjab, 8iad and Bengal, know¬ 
ing full well that their majority in the Punjab and Bengal was only nominal while 
the Frontier province on account of its geographical position and economio condi¬ 
tion was not likely to have muoh of real provinoial autonomy. Thns the Muslims 
were not improving their communal position in any way bnt still they were for 
political advanoe. Why ? They are for this politioal advanoe eolely from the 
National motive. .Their objective, therefore, in matter of representations was to 
seoure such a position as would enable them to have a majority in the legislatures 
of four provinces. They snooeeded in the oass of three provinces but failed in the 
oase of Bengal. 

In the case of Central legjslatnre they retained their proportion to certain extent 
bat with the extinction of .official block from the communal point of view they were 
not going to be as strong in future as in the past But here again their motive for 
political advance was national, not communal. They failed to seoure ’.the clear enun¬ 
ciation of their undoubted right to adequate representation in the services in the 
provinces but have been feeling that their case is so strong that no Government 
claiming to be civilized will be in a position to refuse their just demand. They are 
not elated by successes achieved nor are they too dopressed by the failures suffered. 
The suocess and failure in life and particularly in political life is inevitable and 
regardless of them we should go on. ' 

Pisa fob Ecotrajno REoaoAinsAnoN 

India la now entering a new phase of political life. The Indian Haslims are 
ready to take their due share in developing the politioal life in the best interests of 
the country. Their political goal is dominion statns. They feel that India’s most 
pressing needs are to secure recognition in other oountries. The Indians are not 
tairiy treated whether in the dominions or in the colonies. At home the Indians 
must have economic reoigaa i ta ti on—-there is a wide gulf between different sections 
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of Indians. In the midst of extreme poverty, hanger and nakodaoss, omaoiatod 
and enfeebled body, ignorance, they are human beings by courtesy only. Add to 
his the economically depressed status and ad4. to it that they are intellectually 
depressed. _ - , 

With this denial of divinity in mankind there is a denial of human brothorhood 
and we have dev eloped intolerance in matters religious and sectarian. Tho whole 
eoonomio, social and religions fabrio calls for an immediate relief—nolift of the 
weak—economically, in tell eo tually and cnltnrally that there may be Jolt no one to 
be called down-trodden. 

Faith a ImmavxL Cosvtcnos 

Faith is a matter of individual conviction and should not bo allowed to oreate Ill- 
will between the varioos communities of India. Islam teaches tolerance and the 
smallest and humblest should feel that in a seif-governing India his faith and religion 
will be secure and also his culture. 

Funma Proobahvs to bb or ‘Umrr 1 

I have so far referred to the past. What is the immediate future which Is to bo 
the objeot of the political changes that are coming ? What aro wo to strive for and 

^ as a programme to our countrymen ? What is the real work to be accomplished ? 

ituro programme is for the ‘uplft’ of the personal, spiritual, moral, i itelleotual 
and economic life, not only of individuals, not only of families but also of the poor 
masses, the needy and the backward. It is this noble work of uplift with wnioh 
we should oo ncern ourselves irrespective of considerations of caste, colour and creed. 
Thus the pres oription which thoughtful Indians prescribe for tho boltormont of India 
is ‘uplift’ at home and securing for her people sn honourable position abroad. 

Proceed ingt and Resolutions 

Sir Safaat Ahmed Khan moved a resolution that ‘this meeting of the exeontivo 
board of the All-India Muslim conference places on record its grateful thanks to flis 
Highness the Aga Khan for the constructive lead he has given to the community at 
this juncture in his statement made at this meeting, adopts the polioy there en¬ 
unciated as an integral part of its programme and appeals to the Indian Muslims of 
all schools of thought to give effect to it." 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhttry asked for s ruling whother the meeting was of all 
those invited or of the executive board. He bad throughout been opposed to tho 
Muslim con ference and did not wish to participate in its proceedings. 

The Aga Khan said that the meeting was of the board and others wore invited 
as guests. 

The above resolution was passed after s large number of speeches were male, 
paying glowing tributes to the services of the Aga Khan. 

Qnssnos or Liaoui axd Cosrsntxcz Meson 
The question of amalgamating the Haslim League with the Maslim Conference 
was not put forward in view of the Aga Khan’s opioioo that it would be loft over 
for decision by the Muslims elected to the qew provincial legislatures. 

Sir Safaat Ahmed Khan moving his resolution said but for the Aga Khan’s 
personality the Muslim community would not have achieved what it did and would 
have been exposed to imminent risks (Applaose). He assured all the nationalists that 
his friends would ally themselves with the nationalists for the development of the 
country and the home rule. The Aga Khan was the leader of the entire delegation 
to the Round Table Conference ana the fact the Muslims worked in aocord with tho 
rest of the delegatee was borne out by the Hindu Mahasabha delegate to the con- 
fernce. 

Hon. Sged Mohammad Padihah supported the resolution and paid a tribute to 
the Aga Khan’s services. 

Raja Qazanfar Ali said that the success achieved by the Indian delegation in 
London was entirely doe to the Aga Khan’s personal inflnence. He felt, however, it 
was difficult to maintain two parallel Maslim organisations. The Aga Khan and Sir 
FazI-i-Hossain were here and also Mr. Jinnah whose services to the community 
were unparalleled and unique (Cheers). Let three meet and bring about a merger. 

The Aga Khan replying said that both he and Sir Fazl-i-Hossain had carefully consi¬ 
dered the matter and felt as democrats that the question should not be decided just now. 
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TVlien the Moslim conference was organized in 1920 the main idea was that it shonld 
be a conference of Muslims elected do the legislatures. Shortly, the provincial coun¬ 
cils would be elected by a very* wide franchise. Let those Muslim legislators who 
would be elected under the provincial autonomy decide the question. Had those elec¬ 
tions been not imminent he and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain would have faced the responsi¬ 
bility of deciding the question. He reminded them that non-Muslims also had more 
than one body. 

Baja Qaznafar Alt and Mr. Azhar Alt pointed out that it would cause confusion 
and trouble as happened at the last election if both the League and the Conference 
put np rival candidates. 

Mr. Hussain Imam did not like tho wording of the resolution. 

The Naicab of Chattari said that the resolution had their unanimous support As 
regards the question of merger this shonld be brought up, if necessary, as separate 
resol ntion. 

6tr Mohammad Yakub deprecated any speech which would give the impression 
outside that the conference and the League were hostile organisations when in fact 
they had the same objective. 

The resolution was declared carried unanimously. 

Sir Abdul Balim Ghuznavi mentioned what the Aga Khan did for Bengal and 
how the Hindu-Muslim settlement about Bengal had been almost reached through 
the good offices of the Aga Khan. It was a lie to say that the Aga Khan was a 
communalist, 

Alaulana Shaukat Alt wished to be heard as he had been invited to the meeting 
and the agenda had been sent to him which shonld not have been done if the meet¬ 
ing was of the executive board only. He appealed to the Aga Khan not to lend 
his name to the resolution as Ms Highness did not know how some people had ex¬ 
ploited his Highness’ association with snoh resolutions. He said the Aga Khan was 
not a king but the Muslims boated him like one (appatnse) and wishod Mm to be 
above party politics. 

- The Aga Khan asked what improvement Maul ana Shukat Ali would suggest. 

Alaulana Shaukat Ali said that he wished the resolution to be confined to thanks 
to the Aga Khan. 

Mr. Habib declared that the resolution had been already passed. 

Alaulana Shaukat Ali said that it was not so. They should not pass any such 
resolution in this meeting. 

Thereafter Mr. Sustain Imam moved that a sub-committee be appointed to fix the 
date aud tho venue of the next M uslim conference s essi on. This was agreed to and 
the meeting dissolved. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION 

Tho All-India Muslim Conference commenced its sixth annual session at Delhi 
on the 28th. March 1936 in singularly oriental atmosphere. Proceedings openod with 
recitation from the Holy Quoran. 

. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajhiuddin , M. L A., Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
m his address, eulogised the services of Haji Abdullah Haroon, President-elect of the 
Conference, and expressed tho hope that under his patronising care and guidance, 
their new programme of economic and social uplift of Moslems would take long strides 
towards its ultimate glorification. _ He reoonnted the services of the Moslem Conference 
during the past years in the politics of India and claimed it was the only platform 
lor Moslems of all shades of opinion. Ho gave the greater credit to H. H- the 
Aga Khan for Ms sincere and indefatigable efforts in bringing Moslems together 
on one platform at most critical time ana in unifying the purpose of the different 
Moslem organisations. He closed with an appeal to Moslems of India to sink their 
differences and work to the greatest advantage the scheme of economic amelioration 
M osl em Conference. Haji TVajMuddin then proposed Haji Abdullah Haroon 
lor the Presidentship of the session. r r * 

Mahomed Yakub, among others, supporting the proposal denied the existence 
Moslem'^lX S wS tl Mfqnu 0S e,nS ' H ° tUdmed thit the urnty of purpose among 
chewsT Maroon was unanimously elected to the Presidential chair, among 
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Pr*sid*ntui Aoonxss 

In the oourse of bis presidential speech, Haji Abdulla Haroon said “Abolish all 
taxes on kerosene oil and matches. Tax the rich for the benefit of the poor. Bare 
the agricultural classes by providing from money-lending classes for their debts to he 
paid off through the agenoy of Panchayats instead of Law Courts” 

Mr. Haroon qnoted from the Aga Khan’s address delivered in Delhi on February 
16 last, oatlining the programme of eoonomio amelioration of the people and said 
that the Muslim Conference could adopt this programme as it had received the 
support of religions and national leaden. Generally sneaking, the whole of India 
was in the grip of poverty and destitution and the plight of the Muslim oommunity 
was particularly bad. The radio oould be used for spreading knowledge on the 
latest methods of cultivation and, as a means to inorease productivity. The radio 
oould also be used for effeotiog moral uplift of the rural population. Let Muslims 
learn the lesson from the glorious life of the Prophet who reformed the morals and 
manners of his community in Arabia and gave them oharacter. 

Resolution* 

The Conference reassembled on the next day, the 29tb. March 1936. About TOO 
persons were present, inoluding Sir Mahomed Yakub, Messrs daubs and Ohulam fihik 
Nairang. 

The Conference passed several resolutions, inoluding one condoling the demise of 
the late King and several Moslem leaders; oondemniug the renewed attempts against 
the Communal Award; sympathising with Moslems of the Panjsb in their agitation 
for restoration of Sbahidgunj and praying for their suooeas, and holding that alt 
resources of the Conference should be utilised for the eoouomio, social, moral sad 
intellectual uplift of the masses till the next session of the Conference, when the 
programme would bo reconsidered. 

Other resolutions were: “That in view of the present plight of the masse*, 
specially of Moslems, this session deems it imperative to adopt a programme for their 
moral, intellectual social and eoonomio betterment, and accords welcome to tho 
valuable suggestions made by the President of the Confereooo in his presidential 
address ana to the solid and constructive programme laid down by him before tho 
Indian masses, and particularly Mnasal mans. 

“This Conference authorises the Working Committee to execute and popularise 
the programme and frame definite lines of action at the earliest possible moment and 
devise effective measures most likely to reform and ameliorate the condition of the 
poor and unemployed cultivators ana starving masses of India. 

“In the opinion of the Conference this programme consists of two parts, one of 
which relates to the ever-inoreasiog taxes levied by tho Central and Provincial 
Governments and local bodies, which are nuking the position of the poor and the 
tiller of the ground worse day by day. It is proposed that the poor peasants should 
be relieved of such taxes.” 

The second part concerns the general pnblio: ‘It is neoeeaary that by vigoroua 
propaganda in the pnblio press and platform, the poor in general and the Moslems 
in particular, be induced to work it oat It shall be the doty of the Working 
Committee to keep both parts in view and take practical measures to make it a 
success. 

“This Conference resolveo that with a view to panning the programme adopted 
successfully, an office should be established in Delhi to collect and disseminate all 
relevant literature and take ail possible means to carry ont the eoonomio, social, 
intellectual and moral programme.” 


* 


The Khilafat Conference 

Following are extracts from the presidential address of the Hon’ble Captain 
Kktoaja Habibullah, Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, delivered at tho Khilafat Confer¬ 
ence held at Mahomed Ali Park, Calcutta, on the 4th. January 1936:— 

39 
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THE MUSLIM POLITY . 


(oiunnm— 


“The question of Independence, in my opinion, is outside the pale of praotioal 
politics. I believe that Dominion Status will not only secure all (hat we wish to 
gain by independence bat something more which India can never attain without the 
equal membership of that wonderful Commonwealth of Self-governing Nations which 
it the greatest contribution of the British to the civilization of the world. 

“I wish to quote here the section of my Delhi speeoh entitled •‘The Political 
Ideal of Indian Muslims”: 

“We are not party to any bellioose creed of race hatred for the world is learning 
at great cost that narrow-visioned race workship and extreme forms of group egotism 
iB the greatest curse from which humanity is suffering in this century. As Muslims, 
we do not, and cannot, subscribe to any of the current forms of political idolatory 
which is seriously threatening to npset the foundations of Modem Liberal Civiliza¬ 
tion of the world. 

But we confess that we are “Indian Muslims." We refuse to believe that our 
being trne and loyal “nationals" of an Indian “Nation-State" should be a bar to our 
being faithful members of the “Commonwealth of Islam" whioh iB the mightiest 
single power for world peace, sooial democracy and international brotherhood m the 
world. We aooept India to be our only “Fatherhood.” We look to no other country 
as our homeland. We have been born and bred np in India and we will live ana 
die as Indian Muslims. _ In the past and present we have contributed our best 
“National-Self” to the making of Indian life and onltnre and in the future we want 
to be a tree and progressive people in order to contribute our best to the building 
of a free, self-governing and progressive India. 

We cannot aooept extreme nationalism to be the final gospel of the salvation 
of humanity. We are folly conscious of the limitations of these political dogmas. 
As praotioal men we want to steer our bark olear of these rooks and shoals. 

The fundamental political objective of the Indian Mussalmans is a Self-governing 
India in the Political Polity of whioh Islam must have a place as a free community 
of culture. We have no use for a system of ’Imperinm-in-Imperio.’ But equally 
we oannot allow the freedom and unity of India to mean in practice the political 
snbjeotion, eoonomio exploitation and ooltoral submersion of the 80 millions Indian 
Muaaalmans who constitute what 8ir Bijoy Ohand Mahtab aptly terms “a community 
and race within a raoe, a sub-nation within a sub-continent." The political indivi¬ 
duality of Indian Muslims must be reoognized in many sohemes of national self-govern¬ 
ment or Swaraj. That is onr political ideal. Thero is no earthly reason why suoh 
an idea should be regarded as incompatible with that of a real creative and catholic 
Indian Nationalism. 

If Indian M n s s a lm a na are guaranteed that position we are ready to become the 
corner-stone of a free “Indian Nationality” and the frontier guards of a free “Indian 
Nation-State. _ As Bnoh we look upon India to be onr first and last homeland. 
Islam has nothing to fear in the system of a real unity and liberty of this country. 
The freedom and welfare of India is our only political aim. But as Indians we 
olaim that we must have an equal share in that freedom and welfare, otherwise 
these terms, in day to day praotioal life, degenerate into mere shibboleths empty of 
any content and devoid of sul meaning to the man in the street. We do not thinlr 
this demand of an adequate share in the administration of onr country is in any 
wayobjeotionabJe. 

y*t*t ithe purest of intention and the sinoerest of desire for Muslim solidarity 
m Bengal, last week, I took the initiative in holding an informal conference of 
Muslim lead ere at my residence. Its report has already been published in the 
press. The provisional committee is engaged in drafting a constitution for the 
proposed All-Bengal Muslim United Party. The Federation will be the political 
organisation of Muslims outside the Legislature and the United Party Bhall be 
its parliamentary wing inside the legislature. Our plan is, first, to prepare the 
droit constitution and then to place it before a bigger representative group of 
all the Muslim leaders of Bengal The constitution which will emerge out of this 
seoond leaders conference will be placed before All-Bengal Muslim Conference. 

I hope all Muslims will agree with this procedure ■ which seeks to do justice both 
to the principles of intellectual aristocracy and representative democracy. 

Ibe main object of the United Muslim Party will be to bring together the 
Bengal for obtaining the greatest good from the coming new constitution 
win *****?£ fulfil our desire for Provincial autonomy. The party 

w iu stnve to achieve the greatest good of the greatest number. The good of the 
powwt and labour olassee will be its sole purpose of existence. 
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There cannot be the slightest doubt that the interest of Bengal as a whole oan 
never be served and advanced unless a party is formed for the betterment of the 
material and moral conditions of the teeming millions of tho Presidenoy. The 
Muslims, and I hope.-the Depressed Classes, as a group, will be absolutely prepared 
to identify themselves heart and soul with such a people's party. To apeak clearly, 
the economic interests of the Muslims of Bengal are identical with those of all 
backward communities. Economically they form the one and the same class of the 
'Proletariat,' No party oan claim to represent Bengal which does not accept the 
good of this 95 p. o. of her population os its supreme purpose of existence. 

The United Party, therefore, will not be a really communal party but a party 
based on the community of economic interests and the identity of political opinion. 
We shall keep our door open to other groups who are ready to work with us 
shoulder to shoulder. 

The main line of action and policy of the party will be to follow the dictum of 
tho Prophet that Rhe best of all things is the middle course.' It will, therefore, 
strive to find a ‘via media’ or a half-way-house betwoon the extremos of soulless 
Communism and relentless Capitalism. That is the way of Liberal and Social Reform. 
As MuslimS'We oan have no faith in an eeonomio regime of ‘laissei fairs' which onn 
only result in the exploitation of the weak by the strong. Our great social religion 
condemns usury and swearing, monopoly and oornerning, loot and greed, despotism 
and the tyranny of oaste, colour and race. Our coarse of practical politics within 
the coming legislatures must be guided by these high principles of Islamio Social 
Economics which are now attracting the attention of the thinking minds of Moscow 
and Washington. 

"The sovereign idea and purpose which has actuated me to work for the forming 
of snch a United Party is my desire to give a decent burial to the politics of indi¬ 
vidualism. In the past Muslim Politlos, at least in this Presidenoy, has been mainly 
guided by one or two commanding personalities. Times have now entirely changed. 
The irresponsible bureaucracy is giving place to the responsible cabinot system of 
democracy. The masses of Bengal, therefore, must be made the basis of a political 
party. The extension of the franchise and the vast increase in the number of voters 
presents a problem of organisation which can be solved only through the agenoy of 
a popular party enjoying the confidence of the generality of the people. Every 
measure of this party must have the sanction of the people's opinion behind it In 
short, the greatest good of the greatest number and the sanction of general will 
shall be the guiding principles of this party. It will not be the means of the 
personal aggrandisement of a person or oliqne. 

The problem of reforming the Calcutta University has been hanging fire for a 
long time. The Muslims of Bengal have legitimate grounds of oomplamt against 
this temple of learning which has been in practice converted into a citadel of class 
monopoly and narrow-visioned communalism. The Muslims os a class have a very 
poor or negligible representation on its teaching and exeontive departments. Thu 
University is practically ruled and administered by a very dose hierschy of caste 
Hindus who are naturally very jealous of their vested interests and privilege*. No 
one can deny that they nave made very important contribution to the cause of 
culture and education but this does not mean that all other peoples, who collectively 
comprise the 80 p. c. population of Bengal, can be permanently deprived from 
either the benefits of culture for a share in the administration of the University. 
Yet precisely this has been the object of the hierschy ruling over the destiny of the 
University. Our most important demand, therefore, with regard to the Calcutta 
University, is that the Muslims should have adequate representation on its Senate and 
Syndicate and the exeentive and the teaching departments. Unless this is granted 
oar grievances against the University will not be removed. The remedy against 
class monopoly can only be proportional representation of all groups. So that they 
may combine and comprise for the good of all. 

I also agree with the recommendations of the Bengal Muslim Education 
Committee and the recently-published Government Resolution oo the Education 
Reform in Bengal. This hne and cry against these proposals, I believe, is not 
based on any sincere desire for reform bnt on the conservatism of the clasa in 


The resolution of the Port Trust has shown Government Resolutions and rules 
have been defeated and frustrated by the subordinate heads of the bureaucracy wbo 
are naturally anxious to preserve their privileges and vested interests. The Muslims 
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have never asked for ' any favour. They want tbeir rights. The monopoly of b 
class or caste in pubtio administration in a continent like India is sore to become 
the hotbed of corruption, and class tyranny. 

Human nature being what it is the only effective safeguard against this danger 
is the guarantee of securing fair representation of all classes in the public adminis¬ 
tration. This is a salutary check to the growth of graft and spoils systems as well 
as sectionalism. 

Modern State, is primarily concerned .with the economic problom and politics in 
its final analysis resolves itself to economics. To ory down, therefore, the demand 
of representation in services as beggary for loaves and fishes is to show ignoranoe 
of the most fundamental factors of present day life. The question of the represen¬ 
tation of classes in public administration is as old as the laws of Solon. The 
Modorn State is fast becoming the eoonomio leviathan charge with the perfomance 
of manifold industrial, sooial and cultural functions. With the growing socialization 
of industry and public utility servioes and the policy of protection is more and 
mere bringing the economic life and livelihood of every individual and group 
completely under the control of the State. The erolusive group which controls the 
public administration of the State wields a great influence on the life of the entire 
people. The danger of leaving the State servioes in the virtual monopoly charge of 
a caste oligarchy constitutes nnder the oonditions of modern capitalism an eoonomio 
problem of first class importance. 

‘Amelioration of the lot of the Pariah.” says If. H. the Aga Khan,” is essential 
to the building of Indian nationhood.” Every Indian community is entitled to con¬ 
tribute its part to the liquidation of this thorny problem. * 

The other important matter is the question of tort boots. The Muslims of Bengal 
have rightly voioed their resentment and indignation against the wilful slandering of 
Muslim heroes and kings and the propagation of anti-Islamio myths of Hinduism in 
the Bengal selections and text books. This has been doing great harm to oar 
students who are taught to respeot everything Hindu, howsoever grotesque or 
absurd it may be and hate everything Islamic whatever may be its significance and 
greatness. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to me that all seotion of Bengali Muslims are 
now realizing the great danger of the cultural denationalization of our students. 
The anti-Islamio polioy of the Calcutta Univorsity and the lack of contact with the 
more virile and vitalizing oulture onrrents of the Muslims of nothem India is res- 

S onBible for this situation. “At present,” said Maulana Akram Khan, ‘Hinduism is 
be most overwhelming, dominating and deadening influence working over the minds 
of the Bengali Muslim students.’ 

Tho remedy lies firstly, in the conquest of the Bengali language and literature 
by Muslim men of letters, and secondly, in the cultivation and promotion of Urdu 
in Bengal. The Muslims of Bengal should be bilingual, in the sense that they should 
accept Bengali as their main medium of instruction and Urdu as their secondary 
classical language so that they may not lose all connections with their brethren in 
faith in the rest of the country. 

The protection, and advancement of Urdu is the national and patriotic duty of 
Indian Muslims for this is the greatest and noblest contribution of the Muslim 
of Indian history to Indian unity. It is our proud heritage from our glorious 

The cultural movements of Aligarh, Deoband, Jamia Millia Tslamia, Delhi, Nadwa; 
tiUnJnoWj Shibli Academy, Azamgarh and the Osmania University of Hyderabad, 
Deccan, have all made Urdu to be their vehiole of expression. The Osmania Univer¬ 
sity has accepted Urdu as the medium of instruction for all grades of Univereity 
education. The Muslims of Bengal have unfortunately not benefitted from the fruits 
ot these ' cultural activities although some of their monumental works have been 
translated from Urdu into Turkish, Arabio and Persian in Istambul, Cairo and 
, J* 18 imperative that we should do all that lies in our power to remedy 
to r unless we do something tor the advancement of Urdu in 
ifir m Uindmsed Bengali is bound to undermine Islamic culture in Bengal. 

-Jr. v h .I s . i? 1 ? baditional system of Islamio instruction in India. 'The 
on . *k'. 8 I 8 **™! 0 institution by the Calcutta University and the Calcutta 
^Ply intolerable. M uslims must unite to preserve and modernise 
system under all circumstances. 

over w j’i oh has . been meted out to Muslims by the authorities ruling 

tae Calcutta Corporation and toe Calcutta Port Trust in my opinion is an 
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insult to the whole community of Islam in India. The charge that Muslims as a 
class are inefficient and efficiency is the monopoly virtue of a oertain class or aom- 
munity is the most shameless plea for the defence of an indefensible system of 
caste monopoly Raj in -publio administration. Tho Muslims will not take this 
challenge lying down. * 

“Inequality,” says Dr. Ambcdkar, “is the very basis of Hinduism and its otl.ica 
are such that the Depressed Classes aan never acquire their full manhood in it.” 
This resolution has been supported by the Depressed Classes Leagues in Sind. 
Bombay, Madras, C. P. the Punjab and U. P. 

It presents a great and golden opportunity for the Isiamisation of Harlans. 
Unfortunately we have neglected this duty so far. Bat now that the Uarijau 
leaden and leagues themselves are saying that the salvation of India lies in their 
Isiamisation. we must seriously think over this problem and devise ways and 
means for the mass conversion of these peoples to Islam. 

Among the prominent Muslim leaders H. H. the Aga Khan and the lato Montana 
Mohammed Ah of revered memory have advocated the Islaoiution of Uarijans 
through Islamio missions. , 

Is it not a pity that the suggestion of organizing “Missionary Society on a large 
scale for the conversion of the suppressed classes” first put forward at the Coonnada 
Congress by Montana Muhammad Ali has not been translated into action by Muslims 
as yet ? 

Reoently 1 have come across a similar suggestion in the Muslim Press. Mr. 
Raghtb Ah aan, M. A., one of the most promising of our youngmen has formulated 
a Fifty Year plan for the Ialamization of Harijans. The sum and substance of it is 
that a great association by the name of Muslim Mission for the emancipation of the 
Depressed Classes of India should be organised. One lakh Muslims should become 
■ts life members, one thousand life-missioneries should dovote at least 20 years of 
their lives in the service of the Mission. A basic fund of Rupees One Crore should 
be raised and oonseorated into a Waqf foundation under the name of the Muslim 
Mission Foundation—a financial trust oomposed of prominent Muslims like H. IL the 
Aga Khan. The Mission should take no part in politics or sectarianism but work 
with a singleness of purpose for Islamizing the Harijana religiously, socially and 
culturally. I wholeheartedly support this plan and oommeud it to the serious oonsi* 
deration of all leaders, speoially Muslim ohiefs and nobles like H. B. the Aga Khan, 
who has been taking very keen interest in the upliftment of the Depressed Classes 
from a long timo post 

Time has now oome when Muslims should realise their duty towards their 
Harijan brethren and do something substantial tor their good. They are ripe for 
mass conversion to Islam but this can be done only in a planned and organized way 
through a great mission equippod with immense resources of men and money. 

This brings ua to the problem of Hindu-Muslim relations. Whatever Muslims 
want to do with regard to the Harijsns they want to do it in a straightforward 
manner. Under all circumstances, Muslims are bonnd by the dictates of Islamio 
Shan at to keep the goodliest of relations with their Hindu neighbours. Keeping of 
the rules of good morals, good behaviour, and fair dealings and ths preservation of 
the rights of' neighbourhood of the Hindus is among the great religions injunctions 
of Islam. 

I have not yet lost my hopes of constructing a harmonious whole in India 
based on a system of diversity in unity. I suggested a programme of work for 
Unity and National Reconstruction in my Delhi address. Unfortunately it baa not 
been received by the flindas with the warmness of spirit with which it waa pre¬ 
sented. However, I again present the 10 points of the programme before the people 
for their calm consideration as a separate appendix. 

• There are fanatics in all religious communities. One snob instance is supplied by 
one Dr. Kurakoti, president of the All-India fiuddhi Conference, held on the 21 tt 
December 1035 at Poona as an adjunct to the Mahasabba session according to the 
‘Statesman’, dated 1st January 1936. This man, emphasising tho need of converting all 
non-Hindus to Hinduism, claimed that India was for the Hindus alone, other 
communities being merely ‘Quests’ who should be asked to behave as _ such. 

I hope the saner sections of the Hindus will not tail to condemn this mischievous 
and oriminal idea. 



The Hindu Sabha Polity 

• * 

A. I. Sanatao Dharma Mahasabha Conference 

Due to the efforts of Pandit A/a dan Mohan Malaviya, unanimity was secured 
among the learned Sanatanists assembled at Allahabad Ardh Kumbh, from the 23 rd. w 
26th. January 1936 in oonneotion with the All India Sanatan Dharma Mahasabha 
conference, from different provinceajand States, on therquestion of the uplift of the 
depress ed^olasses,'.specially,uuder t the present conditions in the oountry. 

The Question was being discussed among the learned Pandits for the last several 
days ana definite resolations on the subject were recorded at the sitting of the All- 
India Sanatan Dharma Mahasabha held on Saturday night under tire presidentship 
of Atahrajadhiri oj Darbhanga. 

The Mahasabha declared unanimously that the so-called untouoh&bles were the 
followers of the Sanatan Dharma and, therefore, it was the dnty of all Sanatanists 
to Bssist them in the enjoyment of all the privileges, to which the followers of 
Sanatan Dharma were entitled. 

The Mahasabha also recorded the opinion that the so-called untouchables had got 
the inherent right of having deva-darshan by virtue of their being Sanatanists, 
which right they actually enjoyed in respect of many prominent temples in India, 
inasmuch as they were allowed darshan there, they also taking hath at the Tnbeni 
Satigam together with the caste-Hindus. 

The Mahasabha reoorded that wherever they were not allowed deva-darinan 
they Bliould be allowed to have it now from the door of the deity room of the tem- 

S le, and it requested the managers of the temples to take necessary steps to enable 
le so-called Aehchuts to have deva-darshan in their temples. 

A resolution was also recorded expressing the opinion that the 6o-called untouch¬ 
ables should also be allowed the use of public wells, tanks, gardens, sara-i, crema¬ 
tion ghatt publio Bchools eto.. without any let or hindranoe. 

Tne difference in the opinions with regard to the formula to be adopted in the 
initiation of the so-oallad untouchables was also composed. One view was that the 
mantra to be given should be ‘Om Nam ah Shiva’ as in their view this monfra was 
composed of five syllables ; white the other view was that only ‘Namah Shiva’ would 
do as according to them mantra without ‘Om’ was composed of five syllables. The 
compromise effected wast hat 'Shiva mantra’ should be used, namely, wherever Shiva 
mantra without ‘Om 1 was considered sufficient it ooutd be used while those who 
attached importance to the mantra with ‘Om’ they could use-in initiation the Shiva 
mantra with 'Om*. The Mahasabha enjoined upon its working committee to arrange 
for the giving of 'Shiva mantra’ of five syllables on the occasion of the coming 
tiliiva Katri (Feb. 21) to those Sanatanists, from Brahmans to the so-called ’untouch¬ 
ables. 'males and females) who were uot yet initiated and who had faith in initiation - 
into that mantra, the initiation ceremony being performed according-to the usage 
prevalent in a particular province. 

Abduction or Hindu Woken in Bengal 

Earlier in the evening, on Saturday, the Mahasabha recorded several other resolu¬ 
tions. One of the resolutions condemned the evil of the abducation of Hindu women 
in Bengal and exhorted the Hindus in general, and the Bengal Hindus in particular, 
to realise their duty of organising themselves to check the evil and protect the 
women. 

By another resolution, the Mahasabha urged the necessity of the protection of 
cows and improving their breed. 

Other resolutions related to Hardwar and related'to Har-ki-Pahri and otherjHindu 
jhala etc. 

, Fishing ax Hahdwah 

The Mahasabha also noted with regret that the TJ. P. Government v had not yet 
issued any-orders for the prohibition of fishing in the saored Ganges at Hardwar, 
ta requested by Bhri Ganga-SabhaJ Hardwar, and the oonfereuoe earnestly urged up- 
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on Government to forbid fishing as in its opinion fishing amounted to ‘hinsa' at tha 
sacred pilgrimage of Hard war. 

^ All-India. Mimnra Hal 

The conference decided to form an All-India Hahabir Dal for the protection of 
Hindu samaj and dharma and math and maadtV, and appointed a committee with 
Pandit Malaviya as ohairman to draw np a constitution for the same. 

Malimotla Incjdsnt 

Another resolution was passed about the Malerkotla incident Pandit Malaviya. 
the president of the conference, was requested to intervene in the matter and 
take steps to remove the grievances of the Hindus of Malerkotla, by sending a depu¬ 
tation or by other means. 

Skbmoss and Kate as on Sondats 

By another resolution the Hindus were exhorted to hold sermons and hatha* 
every Sunday in the morning—and if morning was not possible, in the evening.—in 
order to provide facilities to the Harijana to hear sermons on Oita for an. hour 
at least 

The offloe-bearers of Sana ton Dharma Mahasabha were also elected to-day. Pandit 
lladhan Mohan Malaviya was elected president Pandit Din Dayal Sbarma, vice- 
president Goswami Ganesh Dst, general secretary and Pandits Hari Dat Shaatri and 
Rad ha Kant Malaviya, secretaries. A working committee was also formed, five re¬ 
presentatives being elected from eaoh province. 


The U* P. Hindu Sabha Conference 


The Bession of the United Provinces Hindu Sabha Conference opened in the 
Dharamshala of Baja Ramoarain Das st Agra on the 18th. April 1036. It was in the 
fitness of things that a tried and res pec tea Hindu leader like Raja Sir Rampal Singh 
was chosen for the chair. 

Pandit Radha Rant Malaviya proposed bis eleotion. He regretted the Hindu man* 
tality of indifference and oondemnea the communal 'award' which was unfair to the 
Hindus, it was the daty of the flindas to protect their rights snd interests. In the 
United Provinces the Government considered the Hindus inconvenient agitators and there¬ 
fore granted a representation of 30 p. o. to the Maslims intead of their actual percentage 
of 14 in the population. He was pained that the Coogreetite Hindus entered the Legis¬ 
latures with tne votes of the Hindus but disowned them when they reached there : 
while there were others whom Government wou over to serve their own purposes and 
those of the Muslims. At this juncture it was specially fortunate that Raja Sir Rampal 
Singh was there to give a lead, although he had fever. It was not poesible to secure 
better guidance from any one else. .... _ 

Mai Bahadur Bahu Brijtndra Swarup in seconding the proposal said that the Hindus 
were a dead people. Their voice reached neither the Government nor the Co ogres*. 
This was dne to the absence of unity in the Hindu ranks. It was desirable that the 
differences should be made up and true ideals placed before the community. The oom- 
mnntl 'award' had strengthened the roots of imperialism. The present *u ■ time of 
crisis for the Hindus. Raja Sir Rampal Singh woe the pride of the Hindus and he 
actually felt for them. It was for this latter reason that in spite of his old age snd 
infirmity that he had acceded to their request and coma. 

Dr. Dharam Prakatk of Bareilly in farther supporting said that along with 
Hindu interest it wis necessary to protect Hinduism also. The Hindos-were dig 
their own graves. The Hindu mentality was responsible for moat of their ills, 
were 86 per cent ot the population in these provinces yet they jsre 
humble because they were disunited. They had denied their natural rights 
depressed classes and their own rights wars denied to them. 
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President’* Obiervationi 

Baja Sir Rampal Singh was greeted with a vociferous ovation. After his written 
sneeoh-which was read out by his secretary beoaose he could not get up, he made 
the following oral observations 

‘Although I have not been able to serve the Hindus muoh it 'seems you have some 
new meter by whioh you have measured my heart In my mind there is no doubt 
an intense' warmth for the Hindus. Disunion has rained us. It is due to this that 
we are under foreign subjugation. Although we have braved many cataclysms, the 
devil of disunion is surely going to ruin the community. We should always avoid it. 
Our social conditions also are in a very bad way. A great portion of our community 
is depressed and separated from us. If we did not do our duty towards the depressed 
classes they will be separated from us tor ever. In the political field our Government 
has been banning the Hindus and according to the Satyayuga standard of Pandit 
Radha Slant Malaviya it is dishonest, but in the Kaliyuga when every one is selfish 
■we oannot call it dishonest. It governs in its interests. To get policy changed we 
should become strong and instead of helping it we shonld be prepared to oppose it 
Yon should send such representatives to the legislatures as may nave the heart and 
the will to protect Hindu rights and interests. Pandit Jawaharlal is my great friend. 
It may be that in some distant future his socialism may succeed but for the present 
it is not at all a UBefol remedy.’ 

After the speeches of the ohairman of the reception committee and the president 
the Conference was adjourned. , 

Second Day’s Proceedings. 

The second day’s proceedings commenced with a bhajan. The first day’s atten¬ 
dance was rather thin, but to-day the attendance was overflowing. There was great 
enthusiasm and the lively interest taken by the people dearly showed that tho Hindus 
had begun to feel the grave injustice done to them in every matter and from every 
side, There were in all 17 resolutions passed. The proceedings terminated with scenes 
of great enthusiasm- after 9 p. m. ‘ 

Hindu Sabha and Elections 

Great interest oentred round resolution no. 6 whioh laid down that the Hindu 
Hahasabha should set up and support only Buoh candidates for eleotion to the Legis¬ 
latures as may pledge themselves to protect and safeguard Hindu' interests. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur tfanuman Singh , moved a rider that .in cases in 
which members of other parties gave a similar pledge to their own parties they 
should not be required to give it any more to the Hindu Sabha, The amendment 
was ruled out of order but an assurance waa given by the President, and Messrs. 
Badha Kanta Malaviya, Raj Nath Kunzru and Bhai Paramanand that what Thakur 
Hanumau Singh wanted was included in the resolution and that, as was clearly ex¬ 
plained in the subjects committee, especially by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 
Hindu oonferenoe was at one with tiai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who bad been very busy trying to bring about 
a compromise among the various parties regarding the eleotions to the Provincial 
Sabha of the Hindu Mahasabha thanked the President and said: ‘It is very kiad 
of yon to appraise my humble services highly. I do not deserve the praise. On 
your behalf! thank the President All his labours iu this hot season, when he does 
not possess good health, are praise-worthy. Suou jewels of men absorbed in the 
service of the Motherland are very few amongst Jus. I have known the Baja Saheb 
lor about 20,years. He is a great patriot I pray that he may yet live long and that 
the HinduB may derive benefit from his services. 

The oompromise arrived at by the Hindus and Muslims of Agra has given 
great satisfaction all over the country. You have shown perseverance and made 
sacrifices. Yon deserve praise. I (congratulate you. The Hindus and the 
Muslims have to live together in the country. We work together in thousands of 
ways. We have the walls- of our houses ride by side and live together and yet there 
ib no trouble—when we fight there is troable. It is the daty of all of ns here to 
promote unity. The Hindus may have their worship in tho temples and the Muslima 
““J say their prayers in the mosques. Yon did not get sufficient time for the pre- 
preparations for the conference. Yet you worked enthusiastically. 
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‘Now I want to say something to my Hindn Brethren. 

Some Jain brothers want to take oat their Rath procession and some Talshna- 
■rites pnt obstacles in their way, I am a Vaishnava. Vaishuaviam is a fine reli¬ 
gion. No religion in the world sanotions any trouble to be given to the followers 
of any other religion. (Here Panditji read a Sanskrit verse.) God ii one. Therefore 
create no difficulty in their Rath being taken oat. They may take it out and you may 
help them. Bud has, Jains, Sikhs are brothers. Thoy should help ona another. 

The word untouchable fills me with shame. I hate it They should never be 
called by this name. They are our brothers. The Bostraa sav that it is a sin to 
prevent any one from having acoess to wells and tanks. God ia merciful. Ho 
is kind to all equally. Therefore, you should give them equal rights. The idols of 
gods oan never be defiled by a darthan. Therefore, let them have dart ban. Consider 
them as your brothers. The ‘Panchaksar Mantra” purifies the heart It burns lina. 
I do not want to hear that the Hindus are weak. No one should say this to me, 
I am oonfident that the Hindu religion will progress. Aa science advances, non- 
Hindus will also accept our religion. Onr religion ia the purest Those who have 
not taken any “Mantra” should do so. « 

'I repeat what I have said previously. Arrange “Kothaa” in every village. Open 
Pathshafss everywhere. As soon tu a child attains the age of five yearejput him In 
a Pathshala. No such child should remain unadmitted in a Fatbibal*. Teach them 
the Nagri Alphabet No oharaoters are more beautifol than the Nagrl characters, 
This is the opinion of foreigners. Learn wrestling. Even if there be no school 
there muBt be a gymnasium, 1 am of the opinion that if a boy cannot wrestle be 
should not be married. Consume lot of milk. Keep cows. The milk of e ouw la 
better than that of a buffalo. In western countries oow’s milk ia need. Why do 
yon then nse buffalo’s milk 7 The nae of bnffalo’s milk makes one' intelligence like 
that of a buffalo. Wherever there are Gauahatas they should be re-orgaaiaed. Where 
there is none they should be established. As in Bombay pastures should be arranged 
everywhere. My brothers of the so-called depressed oIsaacs should keep oowa and 
save the profit of the skin. I shall be very glad, when wells, temple*, school*, meet¬ 
ings, roads and burning ghats all are thrown open to Harijana. , 

Babu Brijendra tswarvp in seconding the resolution of thanks to the chair said 
that the beat proof of respect to the President would be to see the resolutions passed 
by the Conference put into practice. 

The Conference ended with cheers after the President thanked the various workers 
and helpers. 

__ Text of Resolution* 

The following are the text*, of the resolutions passed by the Conference on 
the 19th. April 

I.—Dxath or H. M. Knro Gsosos V. 

This Provincial Hindu Conference places on record ita sense of deep regret at 
the death of H. H. King George V, Emperor of India, and offers its respectful con¬ 
dolence to his Majesty the King-Emperor, Queen Mary and other members of the 
Royal family. „ . 

II.—Aoonsiox or H. If. Kixo Enwasn Till 

This Provincial Hindu Conference offers its dntifnl and respectful homage to 
H. U. King Edward Till on his accession to the Throne ol England. 

III.— Wxucomx to Loan Loamioow 

This Provincial Hindn Conference offers its respectful welcome to his Eacellency 
Lord Linlithgow on his assuming the exalted office of Tieeroy and earnestly hopes 
during his regime justice will be done to the groat Hindu community. 

IT.—SrwpaiHT *jn> Cosbol*sc* 

This Provincial Hindn Conference expresses ita deep sense of sorrow at the lad 
death of Mr. Gopal -Krishna Deodbar, K unwar Ganesh Singh Bhadoria, Mrs. Kamals 
Nehru and Bhann Vishwartm of Kaaik, and convey* heartfelt sympathies to the 
members of the bereaved families. 

T.—Oorrajxxirr or lxnu Act aso Co mm usit Awash 
( o) This Provincial Hindn Conference reaffirms its opinion that Si* Government 
of In l ie Act is a highly unsatisfactory and retrograde measure and reiterate! its 
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condemQQtion of and opposition to the Commnna] Award which is detrimental to 
the interests of the country generally and is grossly nnjost to the Hindus specially 
and malies the growth of responsible government in India impossible. 

(b) This Provincial Hindu Conference calls upon Hindus in these provinces to 
carry on active agitation against the Communal Award until.it is replaced by a 
national system of representation and to strive for a better .constitution by all 
legitimate means. * 


VI— Hindus and Elections 

In the opinion of this Provincial Conference unsatisfactory though the coming 
constitution is, the interests of the Hindn community require that the elections to 
the legislatures should be contested and only such candidates should be set up or 
supported by the Hindu Mahasabha as pledge themselves to protect and safeguard 
the interests of the Hindu community. 

»YIL—Rebtbioiionb or Hindu Celebrations 

. (a) This Provincial Hindu Conference expresses its strong protest against the 
restrictions imposed upon the oeiebration of Ham Lila at Allahabad and the notion 
of the authorities in getting the Hindu flag removed and Hindu festivitities suspended 
on»the■occasion of the Ram Navami day at Allahabad and condemns the fanatioal 
Muslim demands made at Etawah, Aligarh and other centres that during Moharram 
Hindus should be compelled to stop au their festivities. 

(*) This Provincial Hindu Conference expresses its horror at the atrooities 
perpetrated at Aonla on the occasion of the last Holi, when two children were burnt 
to death and several persons injured and offers its heartfelt sympathy to the 
»sufferers. 

' VIII.—Communal Trouble At Aora 

. Hub Provincial Hindu Mahasabha congratulates the Muslim and Hindn residents 
of Agra on the happy settlement arrived at by them that customary- worship and 
prayer shall be performed in temples 1 and mosques with mutual good-will and 
without interference irom one side with the other and earnestly hopes that the 
same settlement will be adopted generally all over the country. 

- IX.— Equal Rights job all Hindus' 

The Provincial Hindn Conference is strongly of opinion that Hindus of all classes 
and oastes should be given equal access to all public amenities and institutions snoh 
as schools, wells, tanks, ghats, places of water supply, hotels, roads, parks, Dharam- 
solas and public places of worship and burning ghats and the like. 

X.— Hindi and ;Guhmoxhi is Fboktieb Province 

This Provincial Hindu Conference strongly condemns the action of the N. "W. F. 
Province Government in laying an embargo on Hindi and Gurmukhi, the languages 
of the Hindu and Sikh minorities of the province, and requests it to withdraw the 
ban and allow equal facilities for the growth and onltivation of all local languages, 
as a recognised right of lingnistio minorities. 

XI.— Hindus in U. P. Police 

This Provincial Hindu Conference protests against the present glaring paucity of 
Hindus in the U. P. Police foroe and strongly urges the Government to remove this 
grave anomaly and appoint Hindus in the foroe according to the numerical strength 
of their population. 

* XII. —Hindu Volunteers 

This Hindn Provincial Conference considers it necessary for the Sanghathan of 
Hindus to form an organized Volunteer Crops and open its branches in different 
districts. It may be called Mahabir Dal. 


XIII.—Hindus or Bahawalpdr 

-uwu* ^>8 Provincial Hindn Conference places on record its heartfelt sympathy 
d urinn which the subjects of the Bahawalpur State have undergone 

?n 0r monU »s and expresses the earnest hope that his Highness the 
aawao babeb will soon redress all their just grievances. 
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XIV.— Hwdos or Hilbrxotu 

That this Provincial Hinda Conference expresses its heartfelt sympathy with the 
Hindus of the Malerkotla State in the sufferings whioh they have nnderoone for 
nearly a year, and expresses the earnest hope that hia Highness the Nawab Sshob 
will soon remove their jnst grievances by ordering that arti should be porforraed in 
oonfonnity with the anoient practice without interference by Mnssalmans and 
each other steps be taken as may be necessary to restore confidence and aontentment 
among his Hindu subjects. 

XV.— Cbdonal trims 

Inasmuch as the so-called oriminal tribes section of the depressed olassos, oannot 
make any improvement in their position nor can they retain their anoestral religion, 
on aoconnt of their being treated as oriminal tribes, this Conference respectfully 
urges upon the Government the argent neosssity of discontinuing the practice of 
treating them as criminal tribes. 


Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference 


Presiding over the 7th. Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference held at Patna on the 
29tb. & 30th. March 1936. Kumar Qanganand Singh, delivered his speeoh in Hindi. 
The following is a free English rendering of its important parts. » 

Ever since the Hinda 8abhs movement was started there has been varioni criti¬ 
cisms against its objective and scope of work. It has been said that this movement 
stands for oortrraannlism and is prejudicial to nationalism and aa snob is against the 
interest of tho country. How far snob attacks are warranted * and justified, will be 
amply borne out by a'penxsal of the aims and objeot of the Hinda kUbassbhe. 

1 have not come across any single item in the object which can be characterised 
as anti-national. Hindus who constitute 75 per cent of the Indian population have 
their own oomplioated internal problems and if their Attempts at self-preservation 
and defence be characterised as ‘anti-national', in my opinion there oonld not 
possibly be a more glaring misapplication of the expression. Then among the 
stalwarts of the Hinda Sabhs movement, yon will come across a people who have 
played important parts in nation-bnilding. The Hinda Babha movement is primarily 
concerned with the eolation of international problems of the Hindu society and its 
relation with politics extends only to this exteot that whenever there is any 
injustice being perpetrated upon the commnnity or there be any obstruction to fts 
developments, the Hinda Sabha will do its best to counteract all inch evil influences. 
If these are the instruments of encouraging commnnaiism and are 'anti-national' 
in character I would not deem these expressions to be in any way objectionable, 
anything which may be ashamed of. There is no greater shame than passive 
submission to injustice. That there is no blacker ain than anicide, is no less true 
of individuals as it is of the communities. It will be clear from the proceedings of 
the varions sessions of the Hinda Mahasabhs that it has not, consistently with its 
aims, passed any resolution which may be against the best interests of Indian 
nationalism. Besides, I am not for a moment prepared to concede that (be national 
cause can be farthered even by an inch by trampling upon the majority commnnity 
and by crashing its natural aspirations and sacrificing ita interest#.. Wbat inter¬ 
national goodwill is to universal brotherhood and what national nnity and soli¬ 
darity is to international concord exactly the same relation exista between communal 
fairness and nation il unity. Contentment anl goo 1 will can be broad based on fair¬ 
ness and it has boon the pnrpose and object of the liahasabba to contribute to that 
contentment and goodwill. 

Hihdcs is Bouk 

With these ideals the Bihar Provincial Hinda Sabha haa been rendering all 
possible service to you. You are a majority in Bihar, but your actual position is 
each as to provide no enooaragement to yon. 
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The total population of the province 18 3,23,71,000 out of whom 28,75,000 are 
Hindus. Within this are iooluded the scheduled castes who account for 44,91,000, 
the backward tribes 38,55,000 of which 2,96,000 have already embraoed Christianity 
and as suoh are out of your fold and the batanoe is included in the Hindu popula¬ 
tion stated above. 1 Muslims in Bihar,number 41,40,000, Anglo-Indians 5,892, Europeans*- 
6390 and Indian Christians 3,20,000. Out of the total Hindu population if we take 
oat, for the time being, the soheduled castes numbering 44,91,000 and ’ backward 
tribes numbering 30,59,000, the -total number oi Hindus left is* 2,01,45,000. 
This is„ nq- significant number. But what do we actually find ? Hindus * 
are so * hopelessly divided among themselves and the considerations .of narrow • 
caste ana sub-castes and personal likes and dislikes oast suoh 
a powerful influence that the very conception of Hinduism is set at'naught. So 
long as such bitterness will be dividing ns one from another, and so long as our 
breadth of vision is not widened, the assumption that the Hindus are a majority 
in Bibar will be a myth and it will have to he oonsidered as to which caste or 
sub-caste is numerically uppermost. Even the Muslims have their own sectional 
division bnt it has been fonna that they merge all their differences when the call 
of their religion is raised and this aboounts for their solidarity. 

Therefore so long as the mentality of the Hindus will not ohange, it is difficult 
to imagine bow poisonous and perverse the pnblio life of the province will continae 
to be. History bears witness to the faot that the Hindus lost India because of 
their disunion. Even to-day although they have lost India, they have not lost dis¬ 
unity. I think, a solution has to be found for this undesirable problem. The various 
castes should contribute to strengthen the idea of common Hinduism instead of 
aoting in a manner which may disintegrate it. It is only meet that the leading 
, representatives of the distriots should lay their heads together and devise some 
ways and means to evolve a formula wbioh may give satisfaction to ail and inspire 
confidence. Differences there may be and will be among individuals but they should 
not )>e allowed to corrupt the public life. In the absence of this, Hindus will be 

beset with innumerable difficulties. - 

» / 

•Depressed Cusses 

The next proble&i before ns is that of the depressed olasses, which has assumed 
great importance. In my opinion this matter ib not so much politioal as sooial 
and economic. With the aroused oon Boiousness of the people, the depressed classes 
are also legitimately aspiring to better and more honourable hie and their 
claim to humane treatment at the hands of the caste Hindus is natural. It is 
indeed fortunate that the attention of the Hindu leaders has been attracted 
towards this great problem. Institutions besides the Hindu Mabasabha, suoh 
as the Harijan Bevak Sangh, Arya Samai and Anti-untouchability League eto., are 
doing good work in this behalf. In 1923 as well as recently in the Ardh-Kumbh 
fair at Allahabad, there was remarkable concourse of Sanatanist leaders and the all- 
India Sanatandharma Sabha under the presidentship of the Maharajadhiraj of Dar- 
bhanga decided to give the depressed olasses their legitimate oivio and religions 
rights. To put tho resolution in a oonorete shape, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
gave the holy ‘Diksha 1 (initiation) to numerous members of the so-oalled depressed 
olasses. The resolutions of the Sabha need wide publioity and effeotive propaganda 
throughout the country. Hindus should provide encouragement to the members of 
the depressed classes by giving them more facilities in economic and industrial 
spheres. The depressed olasses should also try to imbibe the habits of cleanliness 
and bottor living. 

■* Shuddhi ’ 

“Shnddhi’l is another problem before the Hindus, We find that Muslim and Chris- 
i tian passionaries are exploiting our sooial evils and increasing their nntnber by constant 
v additions. If this prooes of slicing away of the Hindn community continues, at no 
distant date the Hindus will be reduced to a minority even where they are in a 
majority. Sanatanists have also oome round the idea of ‘Suddhi’. The Hindu Sabha 
has already paid its' attention to it, but financial stringency is standing in the way. 
It has also_ oome to light that the Government officials have indirectly placed some im¬ 
pediments in the way of the Hindu missionary workers working among the backward 
tnbee.^ This has naturally caused resentment in the Hindu mind. Hindus claim the 
same degree of freedom for the propagation of their own religion as are available 
to other religious missionaries in Bihar. 
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* Fmuu Education * 

' Women in Bihar are educationally more baokward than thoir sisters in other parts 
of India. This naturally oporatos as a handicap to the social life of the pnbviuoe. 

’ Awakening has set in but the speed of progress is slow. But I am not in favour of 
• the same line of education for females as is imparted to males. Their spheres of 
activities are different. To make a heaven of the home by their) domestic skill, 
sweetness of disposition and other feminine qualities is woman’s work. But I am 
definitely of opinion that ideas imported from uie west, are not suited to onf women* 
folk. Parana and other religious hooks are full of noble ideals of chastity, bravery, 
erudition, self-saorifioe and love for religion, which should guide and inspire them, 
and I appeal to lady*workers to take up more earnestly the work of reform among 
the womanfolk within the frame-work of the Hinda Sabas organisation. 

Mu HAST ThAUTTXO f 

For the defence of the country, Hindus need thorough military training. To de¬ 
mand^ Dominion Status without developing this capacity to defend the country has no 
meaning. Our thanks are due to the noble and untiring efforts of my esteemed 
■ friend Dr. B. 8. Moonje who is going to organize a military school in India.': Be 
has reoeived encouragement from the Commander-in-Chief and the Governor-General. • 
I trust, that when he oomes to Bihar for funds, he will meet with be&tUng res* 

£ onse. Hindus are a martial race bat the martial spirit has become dormant Dr. 
[oonjee has indeed undertaken a splendid work of national reconstruction. 

Nkxd ron Oeoasisatios 

I have briefly put before yon the present programme of the Hinda Sabha. But 
nothing will be possible unless there is a widespread and effective organisation In 
each village. Every village must have a Hindu Sabba, a gymnasium, a tohool and 
arrangement for keeping alive the religious spirit by means of religions discourses and 
holy reoitationa. Attempt should be made to enhanoe the importance of the temple as 
a religious and sooial oentre and the Hindu festivals should be observed on a 
national Boale. What we need is aelf-oonfidonoe, character and aonl-force. Let the 
ideals of our fore-father inspire us and let onr Stnskaras be our helping guide and 
let ns be the masters of our destiny by own action. 

PaornmuL Pao bijou 

Very soon the new Government of India Act will oome into force. The Act satisfies 
no section. But it will be operative nonetheless. On the other hand, the Communal 
deoision about which you have heard so much since the last election tends to hope¬ 
lessly disintegrate the Hindu solidarity. Hindus are determined to put an end to it 
and they will not rest unless they have done .so. It is rather curious that even the 
Muslims whose famous 14 demands have been substantially conceded, are making 
fresh demands aad do not seem to be satisfied with what this constitution gives them. 
Bat there oaa be no non-coperation with it. Whatever the pnrpose every party is 
planning to capture the legislature. The Hindu Sabha in conformity with its ideal 
will like to see such Hindus returnod to the legislatures who may have the spirit of 
the protections of the Hindu interests. * 

Hindus are in an overwhelming majority and contribute the largest quota to pro¬ 
vincial revenues. But with reference to this population the representation of Muslims 
is by far excessive in almost all the departmeuts. Since the province was created if 
one minister is a Hindu, another ia a moslim ; if there are 2 Hindu High Court 
judges there are 2 Muslim judges as well, leave aside others. The portfolio of edu¬ 
cation has always been in the hands of a Minister. Ho Hinda bis yet been the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Patna University. Is there no Hinda worthy of it ? Similtar 
binge prevail in smaller spheres. Hinda youths go from pillar to post simply be¬ 
cause they are not non-Hindus. To be a Muslim is an easy passport to public ser¬ 
vices. I am told that people in authority are reported to nave suggested that Hin¬ 
dus should learn Urdn script and vice versa. That is to say, it should be mads 
obligatory for 2 crores of Hindus to learn the script of 44 lace and that too at the 
expense of the majority community. In local bodies provision for the teaching of 
Urda is made even if there be a handful of Muslim pupils. If these things are 
talked of,one is accused of being ‘anti-national’. If simitar demands are put forward 
br the Hindus in provinces with Muslim majority they are characterised as unjust. 
What ia unjust for the one is just for the other. The result is that even with a po- 
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pulation of 75 per oent, Hindus have to live like a minority and if some one makes a 
grievauoe of it, he is taken to be quarrelsome and anti-national. 

Bat the Hindu awakening is evident. Hindus cannot tolerate their interests being 
saorificpd by their own people or others and are bound to raise their voice of pro¬ 
test. They oan never tolerate their own destruction. They want their legitimate 
rights according to their population. They want protection of their culture, property, 
art and literature. But the Hindus who want justice for themselves are prepared to 
do justice to others. As I have said before, Hindus want goodwill but now they have 
come to'Yeolize that this is not possible without the organisation of the Hindus. 
To-day we have assembled here to think of that organisation. May God bless our 
efforts with success. 


^ Second Day—30th, March—Resolutions 

Resolutions deploring the growing tendency of a section of Hindu Congressmen 
who are getting indifferent to the interests of the majority community under the 
influence of misguided ideas of nationalism, condemning the suicidal policy adopted 
by that section and emphasising that true nationalism cannot be promoted by ignoring 
the interests of tne majority community and submitting to the demands of the 
minority oommunity for the purpose of flattering it, were passed at the seoond day's 
sitting of the Conference. 

Another resolution adopted condemned the Communal Award most strongly as it 
struck at the very root of nationalism and was calculated to do ntmost injury to Hindu 
interests. 

The Conference farther adopted that inasmuch as the policy adopted by the Con¬ 
gress towards the Communal Award is opposed to the principle of justioe and 
nationalism,! it is hoped that Congress would even now give up its attitude of neu¬ 
trality in relation to it and devise some praotioal and effootive national solution for it 

The Conference also passed resolutions on the death of King George and Mrs. 
Kamala Nehru.- 


The Liberal Party Polity 

* -f 

The Madras Liberal League 


' Under the auspices of the Madras Liberal League, a public meeting was heldj on 
the 5th. January 1936, at the Ranado Hall, Madras with Sir S. P. Sivaswami Atyar 
in the chair, when the Rt Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. T. R. Venkatarama 
• Sastri and Mr. Yakub Hassan spoke ou “Nagpur and After". There was a large 
gathering. 


The Chairman, Sir Sioastcami Aiyar said that various accounts had appeared in the 
Press regarding the happenings at the session of the Liberal Federation held at Nagpur, 
itnad been stated that the motto of the Liberal Party had been ohanged by the 
President of the Liberal Federation. Their old watohword was “Co-operation where 
possible, and opposition where neoessary.” This, it had been stated, had been reversed 
and the one recommended by his friend. Mr. Venkatarama Sastri, the President of the 
Uberal rederation, was substituted: “Opposition where possible and co-operation 
“ e p cssar y-. He doubted very much whether Mr. Venkatarama Sastn would 
proposed such a change. When he read the presidential address 
passage he rubbed his eyes and wondered what his friend would have 
und«r«trLi ti. He W4S sur P ris ®d that this passage in the speech had been mis- 
tli* .Jilf 1 ? was \ unfortunately, a certain amonnt of unintentional ambiguity. 
► inverted nnmmi ta u & P 7 ®® th® opinions of different schools of politicians within 
commas. He omitted to do so. Their critics rejoiced at the change in the 


i 
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watchword of their party* It had been said in one of the leading newspaper that in 
view of this ohange in the watch ward of their party, the differences oetwoen the 
liberal school of thought and the Congress school of thought might disappear, 
fie was not* on that occasion, going to omphasise the differences. But ho merely 
wished to point ont the unfortunate way in whioh the passage had boon printed 
in the address resulting in currency b eing given to the interpretation he had 
referred to.- fie did not think that was the intention of Ur. Venkatarama feastri. 

Another matter he desired to refer to was the report in the nowspapera of a 
‘breeze’ in the Liberal Federation between Sir Uowasii Jehangir and Ur. 0. Y. 
Chintamani. He believed the Press and exaggerated the 'breeze'. There was nothing 
like a passage-at-arms between the two. Sir Cowasji, he was told, waa disposed 
to lay the responsibility for the unsatisfactory character of the Reforms upon their 
own shoulders. Mr. (jhintamani seemed to bare urged that the responsibility wss 
not solely theirs, fie did not think that Ur. Chintamani ever intended to assert . 
that the disunion in their ranks bad nothing to do with the unsatisfactory character' 
of the Reforms. There was some amount of truth in what Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
stated, that to a very considerable extent, the absence of a united front on toe 
part of Indiana was responsible for the nature of the Reforms Act It was also 
true that that responsibility could not rest entirely upon the shoulders of Indians. 
The Imperial Parliament, it oonld not be contended, bad no share of responsibility 
whatever for the defects in the scheme. There were matters npon whioh possibly 
more light might be thrown by the Madras delegates who bad returned from the 
Federation. For this part, he was not so much concerned with what happenod in 
the past The snbjeot for to-day’s meeting had been pat down as ‘Nagpnr ana After'. 
He was more interested in toe ‘after’ than in ‘Nagpur’. The question waa what 
to happen after the introduction of the Reforms. 

While the Reforms had to be properly workod, oonld they be worked In inch a 
manner as to be advantageous to the country.? The question, whether there should 
be council-entry or not and whether the Reforms should be worked or not, waa 
fully examined by Ur. Venkatarama Sastri in his address to the Liberal Federation 
and it waa also fully discussed at the Federation meeting, fie had no doubt that 
the resolution whioh toe Liberal Federation passed, would commend itself to all 
persons, belonging, at any rate, to the Libeial school of thought. Whether the 
resolution would oommend itself to others or not, was a matter about which they 
need not trouble themselves. On the merits, he thought, the resolution ought to 
oommend itself to every school of politicians. _ On this question, the Liberals oonld 
claim to be able to take a detaohod view. The Liberals were not office-seekers. At the 
same time, he desired to say that if, owing to any unforeseen causes or oontingonoiee, 
whioh were altogether of a most remote nature, any Liberal was asked to work the 
Reforms, he would not shirk the responsibility. The Liberal Party had no wish to 
seek office nor did it desire to get into office. 'Any opinion that they expressed 
was thoroughly of a disinterested character, fie would also ear that they bad 
not the ghost of. a chance in the next elections (laughter). Their party had immensely 
dwindled in strength. But let them not forget tost the Liberal Party had a very 
distinguished record in India. They had not lost faith in Liberal principles. They 
had reaffirmed that faith and they flattered themselves in the belief that that 
would rather be in the right with two or three rather than be in tbe wrong wito 
the many. 

The question of great importance at the present moment waa what the politician* 
of other schools of thought would do when the Reforms would oome into force. They 
were anxious tost the exponents of other sohools of political thought should seek to 
enter the councils and toey wished ail success to those who wished to serve tbe 
country as a whole and not the interests of any particular class or community. 
What they desired most earnestly was, that whichever party came Into power 
through toe elections to work toe Reforms, that party ihoold hare the single desire 
to extract toe marininm possible benefit out of the Reforms, limited though the scope 
of the same might be, whenever opportunities were thrown open to them, fie did 
not conceal from himself the fact that a great measure of responsibility was laid 
npon the Governors of the provinces in working toe Reforms. 

a He oonld not imagine tbit there would be no opportunities, notwithstanding tbe 
Safeguards and Reservations, for the representatives of the people to take advantage 
of in the interests of the oountry. Even under the Montagn-Cbelmsford Act, hsr. 
bad felt often that there were opportunities which were not seised. Daring Budget 
discussions in the Assembly tie had found that almost all the time allowed waa 
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wasted in raising fatile constitutional issues, which could dead to no tangible result 
He desired to emphasise the point that their repr ffientatives should take ad van tag 
• of every possible opportunity that offered itself for doing useful work for tn 
benefit of the people. He had read a statement in the papers, made a few days ag 
by n distinguished gentleman from the Punjab, on the nnanoial difficulties 1 tinder tfi 
Reforms. These financial limitations, he was afraid, were likely to prove the gTea 
rock on which the Reforms might split. He did not wish to stand -any longe 
between them and the Rt Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, and he would now ask Hi 
Sastrl to address them. __ 

Rt. Hos. Sastri 

The resolutions passed at the Nagpur Session of the Liberal Federation, the Bt 
Hon'ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri said, referred mainly to the need for the progress!v< 
political parties in the oountry, coming together in order first to keep the anti¬ 
national forces in oheck and secondly to derive whatever good was possible out oi 
the new constitution. The generally worded appeal was applicable to the Indiac 
National Congress also. “What we mean then by that resolution, stripped of generality 
is” Hr. Sastn continued, “that the Indian National .Congress, being the organisation 
most prominent in the field of politics, influential and most powerful, it iB its duty 
to gather together all forces in the country that they make for the further develop¬ 
ment of the constitution along healthy and proper lines." Expressing his own view 
the speaker said “it would redound, in the end, to the good of the country in 
the present circumstances if the results of the forthcoming elections themselves 
were predominantly in favour of the Indian National Congress'* (Cheers). “At the 
present moment” he continued, “owing to historio circumstances some of the power¬ 
ful political parties in the land have taken to working on communal and sectarian 
lines. They are no good for onr great purpose in the future. From them we may 
not expect anything out the prosecution of plans and sohemes which may bring them 
and their particular sections some advantage at the expense of the general good of 
India. We have got to fight these people.” 

In the Central Government of the future, Hr. Sastri said, there was going to bo 
a bittor and acrimonious fight between the various interests. His own personal fear 
was that on many an occasion, national interests were bound to go to the wall. It 
might be different, and he believed from the bottom of his heart it would be diffe¬ 
rent in the provinoes. In the provinces it would be possible to keep those forces 
in severe check and do a good tiling or two to farther their national scheme. 

“It iB therefore our duty” the speaker continued, “to find out whose suocess at 
the elections we have to wish for. Shall we wise for the success of the Justice 
Party (laughter), to take the example of Hadras ? Although we may ardently wish 
it, shall we expect the success of the Liberal Party ? (Renewed laughter),. The 
instance of Hadras is a fair guide to the state of affairs all over the country. It 
is the Congress that has established itself in the position of primacy amongst the 
forces that make for the welfare of the future”. (Cheers). Supposing tho Congress 
was wobbling and forgot its own higher dnty and lost either absolutely or relatively 
at the forthcoming elections. Hr. Sastri asked, what would happen ? The pressure 
mainly constitutional and occasionally un-constitutional, which was now being 
exerted upon the authorities in England in order that they might be awake and 
vigilant to further India’s interests, that force, that pressure, would disappear 
largely. They could not expect that to be exercised by any other party in the 
country. The parties that were to some extent powerful, were likely to exeroise 
their influence for their own purposes. In that respect it was the success of the 
Indian National Congress in the coming elections in the provinoes whioh all patriotio- 
minded people ought to pay for. (Hear, hear.) 

In the Central Government, Hr. Sastri. proceeding, stud, the Congress however 
triumphant it mignt be, might not get power, whereas in the provinces it was 
possible, and in some provinoes highly probable, that it would win a position of 
power. But _ even so the forces ol reaction were there. For there were tremendous 
powers of interference and arbitary action vested in the Governors. These 
foroes of reaction would (still be powerful. And it would bo an act of wisdom on the 
parts of the Indian (National Congress to summon to their aid every assistance that 
was available. A few days ago an article in a magazine contended that the Congress was 
not fc-mere party but that, it represented what was progressive in the entire nation, 
ihe speaker did not want to examine that proposition. He mentioned it because one 
'thing was clear, namely, that even the Congress was not representative of the 
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nation to-day,it ought 4o.beoome representative of the progressive part of the nation 
immediately. *And for that purpose". Mr. 8astri said, ‘the high command in Con- 

e resa oircles ehoald bear in mind that outside their own sworn ranks there may be 
ere and-there, some persons, some institutions of value in their battle against arbi¬ 
trary power. It will not do for them to say to themselves, 'Well' we are strong 
enough. 'We do not care for others. There may be similarly-minded, well-intentioned 
useful folk. Let them become Congressmen in name as well as in spirit. It they 
choose to stand outside, we will fight them too, if necessary’. An attitade of that 
kind seems to me, to be wrong, disadvantageous to the country and, in a certain 
sense, a betrayal of the high position which Providence baa called upon this organisa¬ 
tion to occupy. Having become so powerful, it should not neglect opportunities to be¬ 
come still more powerful To fight the forces of reaction ana British projudioe. every 
single element of power that they con bring under their banner, it is their duty as 
well as their privilege to gather. And that is the real meaning of the appoal we 
have made to the progressive parties in the oountry to put themselves together apod 
one platform in order to carry on what is likely to be, in the coming years, a war not 
merely of brains, but a war of hearts, a war whioh will on the one side, he charac¬ 
terised "by bitterness, eolfishness and greed and on the other side be inspirod by all 
that there is in the land* to which we can apply the name of patriotism, national 
spirit and sleepless vigilanoe on behalf of the fntore generations of India". (Cheer*). 

‘Since we made this appeal, the Press in this oountry,’’ the speaker (aid, ‘baa 
naturally been exercised oyer it A certain section has been somewhat oritioal, caustic 
and severe, as it usually is where we, poor Liberals, are concerned. I am not both¬ 
ered about this uncharitable criticism. To-day, I would rather dwell on the well-meant 
and thoroughly friendly advice that has been given to ns by more than one true repre¬ 
sentative of publio opinion. That was, to the effect that siooe the Liberals seem to 
have gone so far in their wish to oo-operate with other progressive psrties, why not 
they join the Indian National Congress ? In doing so, we are tola they would be 
• only restoring themselves to the place they onoe occupied as soldiers in tne cause of 
India’s freedom. Rightly or wrongly for a time the Liberals went end ranged them- 
selves under a different flag. The time la now come, so we are told, for ns to go 
baok to the Indian National Congress. 1 appreciate ana highly value the genuineness 
of this appeal that ie made to ns. We are not new to the Congress, boms of ns 
have been in it longer than ontside it To ask us, therefore, to oome baok to the 
fold is not to give ns any unwelcome advioe. We ehoald very much like to do to.’’ 


They found, Hr. Sastri continued, some difficulty in responsing to the appeal readily. 
First of all, there was the question of oivil disobedience. Borne of them believed 
that, taking the circumstances into account, civil disobedience was a mistake. What 
was necessary in that particular respect iu inviting them back to the fold, was not a 
temporary suspension of the movement with the proclamation that it was always there 
to be taken up ss soon as there was provocation, bat so abandonment of the cam¬ 
paign. It was quite open to them to convinoe the speaker that what was for tactical 
purposes called “suspension" was for all intents and purposes, “abandonment" 

The speaker, proceeding, said that he was obliged to remember in that connec¬ 
tion that the words “Pnrna Swarajya or complete independence’’ had been chosen in 
order that they might satisfy two different sets of people. One set wished to Inter¬ 
pret the goal, after the Mahatma, as the substance of independence although it might 
still be upon terms of complete equality with the members of the British Common¬ 
wealth. Another set wished to interpret it as oomplete severance of all connection with 
the oommon-wealth or Empire. ‘Liberals have, from the beginning and Congress people 
have at the beginning," Mr. Sastri said, “sworn to the doctrine that the political Miration 
of India most be found within the ambit of the British Commonwealth on a footing 
of equality and self-respect. To ask us now to adopt words which may also carry a 
different inteipretation and are often construed in the contrary and bUioned forth as 
to carry a different interpretation is to asking ns to perform a piece of somersault 
which Is somewhat difficnlt, especially for elderly people (laughter). Even here, 
it may be possible to persuade me and others who are anxious to be persuaded that 
what is good enough for the Mahatma is good enough for ns". 

The speaker then examined the question of the habitual wearing of Kbodl. Much 
as he appreciated and admired the spirit of Khadi, while he greatly valued those 
who, really believing in it, put themselves to hardships and expense in order to be 
“Khadaritee” always, he would like to oak why everybody should be compelled to 
believe in it After all, there most be scertiun measure of individual freedom*. 

41 
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Even on economio propositions a person should be allowed* *to LaveThi# own speoific 
view. "Why should they compel every patriot who held? progressive Views, in politios, 
why shonld they compel every one, dragoon every one, into this'very specific 
Khaddar view? It did not seem to be justihed by anything that was happening in 
any political organisation in the world, unless there was something in it which was 
in the nature of a triumphant scientific certitude which only a mad man could dis¬ 
believe. Everyone was shut out of the Congress who was unable to persuade his 
conscience that the Khaddar view was the only possible view in the realm of 
economics. 

There was another dootrine of equally dubious import, one that involved manual 
labour. They were aware that there was a view of life which proclaimed to huma¬ 
nity that manual labour was dignified, that every human being was bound to render 
some servioe with his hands before he was entitled to eat bis daily broad. The 
speaker would ask whether that was so universally accepted ? Was it in the nature 
of a commandment like ‘Thou shall not steal’ ? Was it in the nature of those mighty 
truths which were like guiding stars in their journey in the universe ? The speaker 
did not do any manual service. Nevertheless, he did not think that he could be 
regarded as a burden to society. He considered deliberately that he was also 
rendering a service in working with his mind. There was a Bchool of thought which 
held that mental work might be aocepted as a substitute for manual labour. While 
it was possible for patriotic people to hold different views on that particular doctrine, 
he would ask again, was it right to so organise the biggest political organisation in 
the country as to exclude from it those who were not of a particular brand ? 
Greatly honoured as those people who held suoh extreme views were, and revered as 
leaders and teachers of humanity, it was not right, even out of deference to their 
views, to impose on unwilling patriots and workers all over the country tests of .that 
severe kind which might involve violation of their own conscience. Hr. Sastri 
considered that if people were willing to pay due deference to other people's suscep¬ 
tibilities, regulated the political organisations of the country, they would not find 
such drastic conditions imposed upon candidates for admission thereto. The 
Congress was a political organisation meant to aohieve a political end in the political 
sphere by fighting against political obstaoles, and it seemed to the speaker that the 
conditions imposed for admission to the organisation shonld be political in nature 
and onght not to be derived from any views on humanity or duties of human beings, 
which, however exalted they might be, however conolnsive they might be from a 
certain point of view, were not etui on the level of the acoepted truths. 

He hod indicated. Hr. Sastri continued, one or two difficulties from his point of 
view in joining the Congress and he would venture to say that he felt it a disability, 
which he had not deserved at all by anything he had said or done, that he could 
not join the organisation. They wanted to impose Khaddar or manual labour upon 
people who with equal justification in their own eyes might feel that those were not 
requirements that came down to them from Heaven, or that could stand the tests 
of science. That was why the President of the Liberal Federation, in his speech point¬ 
ed out that there might be difficulties in the way of their complete identification 
with that political school of thought, but that it was still their duty to find out ways 
to come together on one platform and work for the country while maintaining their 
own separate points of view. He was not so influential as to think he would be able 
to persuade the Congress to relax any rules in order to admit him. (Laughter!. “I 
ouly ask" he said, "that we should be permitted, wherever possible, to pin forces 
with this great organisation—though harshly narrow it has become in certain respects 
—that we should be permitted to work wherever possible along with it for those 
higher political purposes we have in view." 

"When we seek to enter the Councils and when we have entered them", Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri concluded, “I can think of a dozen ways in which it is possible 
for the Indian National Congress, although they may not remove these barriers, to 
throw their doors open in the outer court in order, as I said t before, that no 
element whioh may be useful in this severe battle against reaction may be lost 
That iB the appeal we have made at the Liberal Federation gathering. That is not 
too great a demand even from a small and non-vocal party. This is the point I 
wish to emphasise. The Indian National Congress Iim now come amongst the forces 
in the country to occupy such a high position that it has a burden oast upon it to 
discover ways and means of making everything easy for those who wish to co¬ 
operate with it from the Liberal Party. From the Liberal Party proposals cannot 
do put forward for them to consider. I say this on the doctrine that it is the 
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f owerfal that inkst ho!# Out tho hand of fellowship to those who are not powerful. 
. t is the duty of the high Command in the Congress organisation to think of warn 
in whioh they oould guarantee the suooess of India's cause in the future—that Is, 
by arraying against oommunaliBm, sectarianism and self-aggrandiBement all progre¬ 
ssive forces in the country. Single-handed their snooess may be doubtful, but if 
they gather all the strength they possibly can, sucoeea may be made not only 
possible, but highly probable”. (Cheers.) 

Mr. T. R. Vtnkatarama Saitri said that be had boon misunderstood ns already 
pointed out by the Chairman. He hardly expected that anybody would misunder¬ 
stand the position. In the portion of his address advertod to, he was referring to 
the opinions of various schools of thought and he was merely stating the view that, 
according to the opinion of some of these schools of politicians, the old motto of 
the party onght to be reversed as stated therein. It would have been better if be 
had stated that it was the view of some people and not the opinion of the Liberals. 
That did not mean that there was no difference as suggested in tho nowspnpors, 
between the Liberal Party and the Congress. Fur one thing, there was no invitation 
to them from the High Command of the Congress to join that organisation. But 
they oould co-operate and work together in respect of those matters where there 
was no difference of opinion between the Congressmen and the Liberals. This ho 
had made it clear in his address. The President of the Congress had also stated like 
that The Congress had not yet decided the question whether it sbonld contest the 
eleotion and acoept offices, line Liberals oould co-operate with the Congress in the 
election campaign. There was no difficulty in the two parties working together in 
respect of those matters on which there was agreement, eaoh preserving its own 
individuality. 

Sfrr Yakub fiatan said that the meeting had been organised to spread tho 
message of the Liberal Party. Though he did not belong to that party, be had 
been invited to say a few words. He was very glad at being given an opportunity 
to address the gathering. The Congress, after the advent of Mahatmajl, had made 
the people of India politically awake. If India to-day oottld say that she knew 
what 6he wanted that was due to the lead given by Mahatmajl It was Gandhijl 
who made the Congress the people's party. The power and influence of Congreea 
organisation were derived from the people. History had taught them that tremen¬ 
dous political forces most bo properly controlled, and not only generated. Otherwise 
the country, where such a force was generated,,' would suffer. The Indian National 
Congress had oreated a tremendous political force and so long the Mahatmaji lived 
and so long as non-violenoe was the creed of the Congress, the political farce would 
be well controlled. Bat Mahatmaji was only a mortal- Those people, who had the 
benefit of liberal education and who wanted earnestly that the political furca generated 
by the Congress should be controlled and directed properly, should join the Con¬ 
gress and take part in its wort If anything untoward happened to the people on 
account of the political forces not being controlled properly, the blame will oertainly 
lie with those who had a liberal education but who did not oontrol the force* in the 
best interests of the country. 

It was stated by the Rt Hon. Sastri, the speaker proceeded, that what kept Iho 
Liberals away from the Congress was the the question of Civil Disobedience. Now 
everybody know that Civil Disobedience had been suspended. Mr. Bastri urged that 
the Congress should resolve to abandon it What they bad to consider in this 
connection was this i The Congress was thoroughly a democratic institution and the 
rule of the majority was the principle by whicb^ it was gaided. The minority, 
though it might not agree with the majority, should not go away from the demo¬ 
cratic body. Let the Liberals rejoin tbe Congress and if they found Civil Disobe¬ 
dience being revived^ much against the interests of the oonntry, they coaid then 
come away. Mr. Sastri had also referred to the question of Dominion Statu* and 
Independence. When Mahatmaji was satisfied that independence meant also that 
India could remain within the Commonwealth of British nations, Mr. Sastri also 
could be satisfied. Tbe speaker did not see any difficulty in respect of this matter 
at all Khaddar and manual Labour, in hia opinion, were minor matters. The rules 
were there in the interests of the discipline of a big political party. After all 

e litics was politics and not religioh, where one should not act against his conviction. 

e was of the opinion that communalism must be fought and even the new consti¬ 
tution should be made an instrument for wioning liberty by working it properly. 
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The Chairman , in bringing the proceedings to a dose, saiif^that the Bt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri had explained the principles of the •'Liberal Party "and had stated 
how they were quite willing to oo-operate with the Congress. The gesture was 
made years ago and they had repeated that gesture to-day. While they \yere quite 
willing to oo-operate with the Congress,—and for the matter of that with any other 
political party—which would seek the welfare of the country, they did not wish to 
express any anxiety to be wedded to another party, if the step involved sacri&oe of 
their self-respect and a change of their creed and principle. He would state on 
behalf of himself and his other Liberal colleagues that they would heartily rejoice 
at the success of the Congress and would welcome its advent into power. He would 
only hope that the Congress Party, when it was returned to the councils occupying 
a position of power ana influenoe, would be guided by wisdom and would aot with 
a due sense of its responsibility to tho interests of the country at large and seek to 
do what was feasible under the circumstances. There was no use in wasting one’s 
energy upon impraoticable things. The best test of a person’s character, strength, 
wisdom and courage would be when he enjoyed prosperity and power. He hoped 
the Congress would emerge Successful from the ordeal of prosperity, as it had been 
from the ordeal of adversity. 


The U. P. Liberal Conference 

The Tenth Session of the United Provinces Liberal Conference opened at the 
Town Hall, Fyzabad on the 11th. April 1938 before a large and distinguished 
assemblage, including Baja Sir Ram pal Singh, Hr. C. Y. Chintamani, Pandit 
Hirdayanatn Kunzrn and Dr.*R. P. Paranjpye. Ha* Bahadur Thakur Banumaneingh 
was formally proposed as president by Ur. Chintamani. The motion was seconded 
by Dr. Paranjpye and earned by aoolamation. 

The welcome address was read by Pandit Paranteshwar Nath Sapru, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, and the Presidential Address by Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanu- 
man Bingh. 

Presidential Address 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Banuman Singh, delivering 'his ^presidential add¬ 
ress, entered into a strong criticism of tho Government of India Aot, 1935. He said 
that from the time when the Simon Commission was appointed, till the final stage, 
Indians missed no opportunity to make comments on the different aspects of the 
problem and draw the attention of those in whose hands the decision rested, hut all 
was disregarded by our masters who were seldom amenable to Indian views, when¬ 
ever it was a question of substraction from the power which they had been wielding 
arbitrarily since the inception of the British Raj. Not only had they been disregard¬ 
ing Indian opinion but also the promise held out to India and due to the non-obser¬ 
vance of pledges, In dians had come to believe that Britain’s promises were only made 
to be broken. 

Condemning the Reforms, he said that it had been the deliberate policy of Bri¬ 
tain to withhold India’s right to govern herself and to give with one hand and take 
aw ay with the other had been its praotioe. 

When the so-called autonomous Governments in the Provinces were inaugurated, 
each Province would have a sort of quasi-diotator to carry out his own policy or tho 
polioy dictated by the Governor-General under the Secretary of State. The new Con¬ 
stitution bristles with safeguards, special responsibilities and discretionary powers 
about whioh a Cabinet Uimster in England said, 'The machinery of Government oon- 
tains every safeguard that the wit of man could devise.” 

Examining the aspects of the security of the services, the Governor-General and 
Governors’ _ powers, he remarked that British statesmen succeeded in getting those 
provisions inserted, which were advantageous to themselves. He opined that members 
from British India and nominated members from Indian States would have a conserva¬ 
tive outlook, whioh would adversely affect the Reforms. 
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Indirect elections to' Federal Legislatures and defence policy came in for strong 
criticism, the fictitious nature of Provincial Autonomy was emphasised, and the high 
cost of tho Services and Socond Chambers ia Provinces were condemned. 

Taking up tho Communal Award, he said that the Communal Award, if not modi¬ 
fied, would continue to be a stumbling block in tho way of the healthy growth of 
Indian Nationalism. Ia effect, it had divided the Indian people into as many Ructions 
as [lossiblo, and joint action on a non-communa! basis had boon rendered oxtruraly 
difficult. Hindus did not want any community to bo doniod its just due, but they could 
not acquiesce in anti-natiooaJ devices. Indians of national outlook should continue 
to exert themselves to their utmost to got tho Award amondod in a way not to affect 
adversely the healthy growth of Nationalism. 

Ho blamed the Government for neglecting rural development and said : “Govern¬ 
ment stands discredited for inaction and apathy in the discharge of this imjmrativo 
duty.” Ho appealed to non-official agencies to tako up an intcusivo educative pro¬ 
paganda among the villagers. 

Taking up the question of reconstruction of the Hindu society, he doplorod the 
Cssiparous tendencies in Hindu society and suggested unity and co-oporation as tho 
only remedies to restore the Hindu society to the position from which it had fallen. 
On the problem of reclamation of Harijans, he believed that the future of -Harijans 
was very hopeful but prejudices die hard and tno work of reformation take* time. 
He agreed with Malaviyaji that Harijans should be givun “Diksha” and they being 
Hindus, their rights should ba conceded. 

Concluding, bo criticised the Government's repressive policy and said that mass 
consciousness to the disadvantage of alien rnlo cannot be stifled through repression. 
He hoped that British statesmanship will rise equal to tho occasion, and do the pro¬ 
per thing to remedy the situation. He appealed to the religious communities and 
political parties to co-operate and serve the cause of the nation, as Swaraj would 
bring to every oitizen much more benefit than this or that concession. 


Resolutions—2nd. Day—I2th. April 1938 

Tht Conference assembled again to-day and passed a number of im|>ortant 
resolutions, after expressing its deep sense of sorrow at tho death of tha 
late King George Y, Sir Dinsbaw Wacba, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, Kao Bahadur R. R. 
Kale, Dewan Bahadur U. M. Kelkar, Mrs. Karaala Nehru and Mr. 8. N. Msllick. The 
Conference also paid homage to King Edward VIII. 

The revival of the auction system of disposal of excise licooces and its oxtention 
to opium drug shops was “stroDgly” condemned, the Government being asked to aban¬ 
don it aod restore the reforms introduced on the rocommendations of the Eioiso 
Committee in 1921. 

Another resolution urged the establishment of a Land Mortgage Bank and the ra¬ 
pid development and extension of the co-operative movement to provide adequate 
nuance at cheap rate of interest 

While expressing satisfaction at the Government's practical interest in rural de¬ 
velopment, the Conference opined that the work could bo economically and efficiently 
carried on by the Co-operative Department and hoped that the official agency 
wou'd not be used in the coming elections in the interest of candidates of any parti¬ 
cular party. 

The Conference reaffirmed its strong condemnation and opposition to now consti¬ 
tution as embodied in the Government of India Aot of 1935, which, it was pointed 
out, was still more objectionable than the Bill originally introduced and on the whole 
was worse than the present constitution. It emphatically asserted that no constitu¬ 
tion could satisfy Indian opinion which did not approximate aa nearly as may be the 
Dominion constitutions and immediately concede to the people full rights of national 
self-government, with an irreducible minimum of reservations, for a abort period 
fixed by statute and which did not make for national solidarity. 

The resolution was moved by Rao Raja Sham Behari Uitra, a retired District 
Magistrate, who said that the Act was so bad that India would not at all be aorry if 
the Act was withdrawn even at this stage. . . 

Mr. Bodhmj Sahney, seconding, said that the Communal Award was a pernicious 
offspring of the new constitution, the sole object of which was to punish Hindoo. 

Uther resolutions adopted by the Conference related to the Unemployment Com¬ 
mittee's report, Overseas Indians question, Swadeshi and Cntonchabiiity. 
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Another resolution urged that despite the foot that the coming constitution was 
utterly unsatisfactory, it was still the duty of public-spirited persons to take part in 
the eleotions coming off early next year as experience had demonstrated that-effective 
boycott was an impossibility in the present circumstances and that reactionaries and 
communalists should not be left free to capture the Legislature. The Conferenoe 
urged Liberal candidates for either ohamber of the United Provinces Legislature to 
appeal to the suffrage of the electorate on the'programme'of (1) active effort to seoure 
early revision of the constitution, (2) utilisation of constitution for results it was capable 
of yielding for the good of the people, (3) economic development of rural and urban 
areas, (4) measures to deal with acute problem of unemployment, (5) agrarian legislation 
for the benefit of tenants, without infringement of legitimate rights of landlords, (6) 
improvement of the condition of the working classes, (7) expansion of facilities for the 
reform of the system of education, (8) removal of Untoucnability and amelioration of 
the condition of Depressed Classes and (0) impartiality in alt communal matters. 
Liberal candidates were authorised to make,common cause with other candidates whose 
poiioy might be * similar to that of the Liberal Party. 

Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani , in moving the resolution, did not disguise his own 
feeling in favour of boycott if it oould be suooessfnlly organised but they were con¬ 
scious of its impossibility in the existing circumstanoes. The National (jongress bad 
itself recognised that it made a profound mistake in boycotting the first reformed 
Legislature. Appealing to Liberals to fight hard in the coming elections and return a 
majority of men to whom membership of the Legislature was a solemn publio obliga¬ 
tion, Mr. Chintamani urged that no effort should be spared to keep out reactionaries. 
He added that Liberals were bound to meet with opposition from the side of the 
Government through reactionary organisations and candidates pledged to revolu¬ 
tionary poiioy. “If we reformers who stand by ordered progress are worth onr Balt, 
if we deserve to continue our existence m the pubfio fife of the country, duty 
clearly calls upon us to put forth the maximum effort at this time to win our way 
through to the extent our countrymen will enable ns to do so, in spite of opposition 
of both revolutionaries and reactionaries”. 

The resolution was enthusiastically supported by Rai Saheb 8. P. Sanyal of Bena¬ 
res, Dr. Poranjpye, Vioe-Chanoellor of the Lucknow University, and Pandit Hirday- 
nath Kunzru, President of the Servants of India Society. 

AH speakers emphasised that Liberals had played an important role in Indian 
politics and they should, as genuine nationalists, welcome the assistance of others 
who had the good of the country at heart and bad a programme similar to theirs. 
They gave an assurance to all minorities to look after their interests as their own 
and approach the communal questions not as Hindus, Moslems or Christians, but as 
children of the same Motherland and as colleagnes engaged in common task. 

After all the resolutions were carried, Thakur Hanuman Singh, President, in his 
concluding speech, said that the Liberal Party bad existed in the United Provinces 
for a very long time but its work had not been very satisfactory. He stressed the need 
•{ a substantial party fund and appealed to the delegates to popularise the Liberal 
Party by active sustained propaganda by starting liberal Leagues in their respective 
districts on enrolling many members. The Conference terminated late in the 
evening amidst enthusiastic scenes. 



The Shahidgunj Gurdwara 


Origin and Hiatory of the Movement 


The following are excerpts from the History of the Onrdwara Shahidgunj, Lahore 
written by Prof: Qanda Singh of AmritMar 

The Ourdwara Reform Movement, whioh aimed at purifying the Sikh temploe of 
all on-Sikh-like deviations and practices and at proteoting their endowed properties 
from the misappropriation of their self-aggrandising onstadians, resulted in the 
passage of the Sikh Gurdwara Act, 1925, whioh placed all the Sikh historical Our- 
dwaras under the management of a Sikh Central Board, ooiled the Shiromani Our¬ 
dwara Prabaudhak Committee, with branches all over the province. The Act 
deoUred the Shahidganj, a scheduled Sikh Gurdwara as per Punjab Government 
Notification No. 892-G of 28th April 1926. and gave it for management to the Looal 
Ourdwara Prabaudhak Committee of Lahore, and a consolidated list of the proper¬ 
ties belonging to the Ourdwara was published with the Punjab Government Notifica¬ 
tion No. 275-0 of 22nd December 1927, in the manner required by Section 3, Sub¬ 
section (2) of the Aot 

The old Hahant Bhai Ha mam Singh, as we know, had oonverted the endowed 
property of the Sbahidgam. and certain additions thereto, into his personal property, 
in suit No. 651 of 18So, Knera Kaur widow of Ganda Singh vertut Asa Singh son 
of Qanda Singh, in the coart of Lain Amolak Bam, Munsif, Lahore, the learned judge, 
as previously mentioned, had ordered :— 


“After a careful consideration of the whole case, I am clearly of opinion that the 
whole of the property attached to 8hahid Bangs inclusive of the mosque, mill, shops 
and stable, is of the nature of an endowed property belonging to a religions Institu¬ 
tion. No doubt a few shops and the stable nad been built daring the inoumbency 
of Ganda Singh, bnt the 8ite had admittedly belonged to the shrine, the materials too 
had come from buildings or rains belonging to the shrine, and Oanda Singh's sole 
income eonsisted of the rents of lands endowed therefor. Oanda Singh was simply 
a manager or trustee, and any additions made to the estate by means at the inoome 
derived therefrom belongs to the shrine and no one else.” 

But Bhai Harnarn Singh would not willingly transfer the property attached to the 
Shahidgaoj to the Committee, and protracted litigation ensued between the parties in 
the first Sikh Gnrudwara Tribunal at Lahore. 

The Anjuman-i-Islamia, a Muslim Association of Lahore, also now found an 
opportunity to rake up the old question and filed a petition in the Tribunal, through 
Caaadhri ‘Abdul Ghani, Advocate, claiming properties Nos. 16, 17, 23, 23-1, 23-2, 
24-2, 25. 26, and 27 of the consolidated list, comprising the so-called mosque—the 
Shahidgiog DHaramtala —and a few shops belonging to the Ourdwara. The same pro¬ 
perty was also claimed by Bhai Ham am Singh, the old Hahant, and his brother Oiani 
Hari Singh, of Ktnlsa Collegiate 8chooi, Amritsar, as their personal property. 

Sayyed Hashim Shah, Advocate High Court, Joint Secrotary Anjuman-i-Iilsmia, 
appeared before the Tribunal to present the claim of the Aojuman upon the building 
without any documentary evidence, not even (knowing who was ita original founder 
and when it was built, but simply because it was shaped like a mosque. The learned 
President of the Tribunal, Mr. Justice Hilton, dismissed the petition of the Anjumau- 
i-lslamia. No. 1282, and wrote in his judgment:— 


“The learned counsel for the petitioners based his argument before os on the 
«i»im that the mosque having been bnilt as a mosque by Mir Manna in about 1750 
must always remain a mosque and that property once dedicated to makf can never 
be lost by adverse possession. He did not. however, eiU hrfort iu any authority to 
aupport his proposition, and in my judgment there ts not sufficient ground upon 
which we can depart from the view which wae taken in the suits of 1662 and 1856 
and 1883, which are relevant under section 42 of the Act. It is clear from the 
documents 0-23 and 0-19, to which reference baa been frequently made In the 
judgment, that Oanda 8ingh and Asa Singh were in possession of this mosque and 
were receiving the rest which accrued from it and that they rtgardyd it as a part 
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of the Qurdtoara property. In my judgment the claim of the Anfuman-i-Islamia 
hat no valid foundation and the mere fact that the building is shaped as a mosque 
does not justify ue in granting them a decree. I would therefore dismiss petition 
No. 1282. 

Rai Bahadur Manna Lai, the second judge of the Tribunal, also agreed with and 
endorsed the judgment of the President, dismissing the claim of the Anjumau-i- 
Islamia, in the following words 

“As regards case No. 1282 by the Anjuman-i-Islaraia, I am of opinion that they 
have been evidently flogging a dead horse. The mosque has since long ceased to 
serve as a sacred place. Its conversion to private use was established since before 
1852 and has been abundantly proved by the evidence of Gian Singh (P. W. 15). 
The existence of Samadhs in the compound of the mosque is an additional eloquent 
fact against the Anjuman. This was a triangular contest. The onus lay upon the 
petitioners Both the objectors and the Anjuman have failed to discharge it." 

Similarly the petition of Nizam Din and Feroz Din, claiming a small area of the 
grave together with a right of way from the southern road to this grave, was dis¬ 
missed by Mr. Justioe Hilton and wa s endorsed by Rai Bahadur Manna Lai, the 
second judge of the Tribunal 

The petition of the old Mahant, Bhai Hatnam Singh and his brother Giani Hari 
Singh, olaimiog the property attached to the Shahidganj as their personal property, 
was also dismissed on the 20th January 1930, and the learned President of the 
Gurdwara Triubnal wrote in his judgment 

“On the basis of these documents, I therefore, hold on the first issue that all the 
properties in dispute in all theso petitions (with the exception of certain property 
w dispute, petitions 1317 and 1278, to be dealt with later) belonged originally to 
the notified Gurdwara and that Hari Singh and Haranam Singh do not own. them, 
nor have ever owned them, in their private capacity. It follows from this finding 
that the petition of Harnam Singh ana Hari Singh should fail ou this main point... 
I would hold, therefore, that their petition is liable to dimissal in toto.” 

Harnam Sing, and Hari Singh, however, filed an appeal from this deoree of the 
Tribunal in the High Court of Judicature at Lahore. Mr. Justioe M. M. L. Currie 
and Mr. Justice J. H. Monroe dismissed the appeal on the 19th October 1934, and 
maintained the decision of the Gurdwara Tribunal, and ordered 

“It is olear that the actual area described as Shahidganj in 1868. comprised the 
masque and: the adjacent land, and that the present Gurdwara is what was described 
os Uandir, lying to the north of the road. There oan be no donbt that originally 
the whole area, north and south of the road, was one plot , the humman being 
attached to the mosque. 

“It is, in my opinion, clear from 'these almissions, coupled with the history of the 
place, that the property in dispute was originally attached to the institution Shahid¬ 
ganj and that it was held by the petitioners and their predecessors-in-interest as 
managers of that institution. It is also almost certain that it was granted to them 
by the Bhangi Sardsrs when thev ousted the Muhammadans from power in Lahore, 
and subsequently continued by llaharaja Ranjit Singh. The petition was, therefore, 
rightly dismissed. 

“As regarding the question of compensation no argument has been addressed to 
us on this point, and it is olear that any improvements effected have been effected 
from the income of the institution and from the proceeds of the alienation, from 
time to time, of various plots attached to it. The Tribunal was, therefore, right in 
refusing to grant any compensation. 

“I would, therefore, dismiss the appeal with costs." 

A small technical difficulty in the handing and taking over of the possession was 
overcome by a mutual compromise betweon the parties and, thus, all the property 
attached to the Shahidganj compromising the so-aatled Mosqne—named the Shahid¬ 
ganj Dharmsala—the Khanqah, a few shops, eto., passed into the possession of the 
I/»al Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, Lahore, with Jathedar Tara Bingh of Thethar 
as its President, in March 1935. 

The Muslim Agitation of 1935 

Wth the transfer of the possession of the Shahidganj into their hands in Match 
» Gurdwara Prabandhak Committees, Lahore took in hand the improve¬ 

ment of tiu^Shrine of 8ikh Martyrs.’ It was really a matter of great pain to every Sikh 
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visitor that a Sikh monument of so great an historical importance should have been in a 
neglected condition. The building of the Shahidganj Uharnuala or Gurdwara—the 
ao-oalled mosque—being about one hundred and eighty five years old, had worn down 
with age, and was in a tottering uondition. The ocher buildings iu the procinota 
were in a still worse condition. As the Gnrdwara Reform Movement itself aims at 
■the improvement and better management of bikh temples and the purifying them of 
un-Sikh-like deviations and nou-Sikh usages, the (.Committee decided to olear the site 
of all old and dilapidated buildings and tbe rubbish aud debris that had been collect¬ 
ing there for loug, for a new and better building. 

With this object in view, the clearance began on May 30, 1935. The northern 
bazar wall and the southern roadside wall were built in the first three days, and a 
small door oouneuting the Samndht {since demolished for the site) and Gurdwara 
Shahidganj Singhaniau was erected on the 3rd June. Most of the general ciearanoa 
of the oompouud was finished by the evening of the 7th. The demolition of the 
dilapidated baildings in the precincts, including the Shahidganj DHaram$ata — the so- 
called mosque—began on June 8. The work of demolition had been oarried on for 
twenty days and ail the baildings and the northern portion of the alleged mosque 
had been levelled with the ground, without the least of exoitemsnt, when all of a 
sudden, on Saturday the 29tn June 1935, a large orowd of local Muhammadans, arm¬ 
ed with sticks and hatohets, oolleoted near the Shahidganj to attack the Sikhs in 
their temple and to take forcible possession of the building. 

Daring the previous week, a rumour had been set afloat that tbs Sikhs had de¬ 
molished some Muslim tomb in the Gurdwara property, but this had proved to be 
wrong and the Muslim agitation had subsided. 

On the 28th June, a Sikh mason, Mela Singh by name, working on the northern 
portion of the dilapidated building, was accidently buried under the falling debris 
and died at about 6-15 p. m. As the news spresd, the Muslims broadcast tbs 
death of Mela Singh as a miracle of Allah and an indication ot His wrath against 
the Sikhs and inflamed the feeliags of their oo-rsligionists with fire-breathing speeches 
and exciting slogans, urging them to maroh upon the Shahidganj Gurdwara. 

Thraaghoat tbe afternoon of the following day, the 29th June 1935. parties of 
Muslims oolleoted outside the Gurdwara, raising orisa of 'Allah-a-Akbsr and other 
commaaal slogans, and at one time attempted to rush upon the northern gate to 
enter the precincts, but the Gurdwara was successfully defended by a few Sikhs 
present there. Fearing a communal riot and disturbance of pesos, caused by this 
attitude of the Muslims, Mr. 8. Psrtab, Deputy Commissioner Lahore, desired the 
Sikhs ‘‘to cease demolition of the mosque pending examination of relevant papers 
concerning the Gardwara and ths mosque, ana the Sikhs, with remarkable patience, 
obeyed the order of the Deputy commissioner to the very letter and disoontinaea 
their work. 

Bat, "in spite of all precantions taken by the authorities by 10-30 p. m. on 
Saturday [the 29th], nearly 2,000 Muslims had oolleoted outside ths Gurdwara and 
cries of ‘AlIah-a-Akbar 1 were raised. The situation was threatening when the City 
Magistrate was informed by telephone. Tbe Depaty Commissioner, the City Magis¬ 
trate, the 8enior Superintendent of polios and an Assistant Superintendent of Polios, 
accompanied by a strong contingent of police arrived on the eoene.„...Oo Sunday 

E ie 30th Jane, 1935J police precautions were continued in the city ...At the Gurilwera 
e Muslims continued to oollsct bat only in small numbers. However, by the 
evening, the crowd swelled and at 7 p. m, the City Magistrate had again to be called.” 
[fk A M. OaxeiU, Lahore, Tuesday, Jaly 2, 1935] 

Tuesday, the 2nd, was marked by some stray assaults by Muslims on Sikhs and 
the Depaty Commissioner was constrained to issue an cider that “any attempt at 
rowdyism or hooliganism will be promptly and effectively suppressed.” But this 
was of no avail. “At about 10-30 p. m.. some 200 Muslims, carrying spades, appeared 
near the Gurdwara. They were marching in military formation and were accom¬ 
panied by n orowd of nearly 3,000 Muslims.” [0. A it. 0<u*tu, July 3, 1936] 

The Depaty Commissioner made every effort to create a calm atmosphere, but 
the situation remained unchanged on Wednesday the 3rd. “From time to time 
parties of Muslims - mostly irresponsible youths—marched shoutfng ‘Altah-u-Akbar’ 
in various parts of the city, particularly in the vicinity of the Gardwara ... On tbe 
other hood nearly 3,030 Akalis from outside had arrived in Lahore by Wednesday' 
soon for the parpose of defending Sikh rights against a show of force.” ffl. A it. 0. 
July A, 1936.] V . 
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Finding that there was no prospect of better connsels prevailing with the Muslims, 
a warning was issued by the City Magistrate to the Muslim leaders saying that '‘use 
of force has so far been avoided in the hope that better counsels would prevail and 
that responsible persons would use their influence to keep others in check, bat the 
matters nave not improved ... if responsible sections feel helpless* in the matter, the 
District Magistrate would be constrained to permit the nse of force.” The Muslims 
defied these orders in the evening of the 3rd, when the authorities had to declare 
the Muslim crowds, marching towards the Sikh temple, unlawful assemblies and had 
to disperse them by baton charges, 

The 4th passed in comparative peace, but “the situation created by the Muslim-Sikh 
tension in Lahore took a serious turn on Sunday afternoon [the 5th July, 19H51, 
when a crowd of Muslims estimated at 3,000, armed with lathis and bricks, marched 
towards the Shahidganj Qurdwara from the Badshahi mosque after ‘Juma’ prayers. 
The crowd was assuming a very violent and lawless attitude, and the polioe had to 
disperse it with a lathi oharge. “"When the police made their charge, members of the 
orowd retaliated, throwing stones at the police and even using lathis against them. 
A Head-Constable was seriously injured and was profusely bleeding when he was 
removed to the City Kotwali. He is stated to have been struok several times by 
lathis and stones. The City Inspector, Mirza Muhammad Baqir, was hit with a stone 
in the chest A Sab-lnspeotor and several constables were also nit” [C. & M. Qcuatte, 
July 6, 1935.] 

With the increasing danger, a number of Sikhs from outside poured into Lahore 
to defend their Qurdwara, and in the words of Mr. D. J. Boya in reply to Pir 
Akbar Ali's question in the Punjab Legislative Connoil on 4th November, 1935 : 

“The ingress of Sikhs into Lahore was a direct result of Muslim demonstrations 
outside the 8hahidgani Qurdwara,..Up to July 4, the number of outside Sikhs 
inoreased as Muslim demonstrations increased m size and violenoe. ...As regards the 
ingress of Sikhs into Lahore, the local Sikh leaders were advised to stop it They 
took some action accordingly, but the position was made more difficult by continued 
Muslim demonstrations and exaggerated accounts of these demonstrations in the 
Muslim press. For instance, the 'Zamindrr published in large headlines that on July 5, 
100,000 Muslims demonstrated outside Sahidganj" and that the Qurdwara was besieged 
by them. [ Civil <b Military Gazette , November 5, 1935, P. 8, column 5. ) 


In view of the seriousnnss of the sitnation and imminence of danger to the 
peace of thft province by this'lawlessness of the Muslim agitators, His Bxcsllenoy Sir 
Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Punjab, had to come down from Simla, arriving 
at Lahore on 8atnrday, the 6th. July. His Exoelleucj received the deputations 
of both the Muslim and the Sikhs but, unfortunately, his efforts at an amicable 
settlement met with a failure. 

“His Excellency explained to them [members of the Muslim deputation 
on Saturday, July 6 ] that the Punjab Government had carefully examined the legal 
aspect of the case and were boond by the decisions of the Civil (.'carts. These had 
been consistently in favour of the Sikhs and in particular the Qurdwara Tribunal 
had rejected the claim of the AnjQman-i-Islamia in connection with the mosque. It 
was clearly not possible for the exouutive Government to go behind those decisions. 
They had also considered action under Criminal Law, bat had reaohed the conclusion 
that this also was not possible.” [ Vide Press Communique issued by the Punjab 
Government, dated July 10th, 1935, published in the C. db M. Gazette , July 11, 

ltwO* | 

But the Muslims would not abide by the decisions of the Courts of Justices and, 
the Sikhs could not relinquish their legal rights, as recognised by the law Courts 
over the building which they claimed to be saored to the memory of their Martyrs, 
The “relevent papers" had been examined in the meantime by the Government, 
u r 1 ®, Sl . quietly decided on Sunday night to continue the work of demolition, 
wnion began in the early hoars of Monday, the 8th July. “The authorities received 
•t^k 1 tnation regarding the demolition soon after it had started and were confronted 
“a necessity of a prompt decision regarding (heir line of action. They de- 
to P revent the Sikhs from exeroising thoir legal rights 
n™°dshed should be avoided by preventing Muslims from approaching the 
scene of demolition. [C. db M. Qaxetu*, July 9, 1935. ] 

of attihld ® «* the Government is further explained in the telegram 

of the Punjab Government dated 9th July, 1935, to all Commissioners and Deputy 
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Commissioners throughout the Province that “they had also considered action under 
the criminal law bat had ruaohed the conclusion that this also was not possible.’’ 
The relevant portion of the telegram runs as follows :— 

*4®. re F ,lr ^ s the logal position, the Government were definitely advised that Sec- 
tioa 295 I. P. C. was not applicable and this opinion baa beoQ confirmed by the law 
officers of the Government of India.” [ G\ k. Af . Qnxslte, July 1U, 1935. ] 

The question of preserving the so-called Sbahidganj mosque andor tho provisions 
?r n Ancient Monuments Preservation Act was also considered, but in tho words 
Ai 1 / "oyd, in reply to a question in the Pnnjab Legislative Council, on November 11, 

“This expedient was considered and rejected as impracticable in the circumstances. 1 ’ 
I The Tribune, November 12, 1935. ] 

To prevent Muslim crowds marching towards the Sikh temple and creating tin* 
pleasant situation, “cordons of British troops and the police were placed on the rood* 
leading to Shahidg.noj Gurdwara and tralfio along the roads oompletoly stopped. 

The Muslim exoitomont now manifested itsolf in stray assaults. A Sikh, named 
Ganda Singh, was attacked from behind by a Muslim Muhammad Kafiq by name and 
was brutally done to death at about 10-20 a. m. outside tho Moolii Uato, noar the 
Thaudi Khuhi on the Circular Road. Another attack by a Muslim assailant Muham¬ 
mad Ishaq was made on a Sikh oonstablo Harnam Singh of tho Railway Polios at 
1 p. m. while on duty at Akbari Gate. Two more stabbing oases were reported on 
the same evoning, July 8, one proving fatal. A Sikh electrician named Sadhu Singh 
was stabbed on Fleming Road, and he died at 11 p. m. in the Hospital. “Tho othor 
stabbing case occurred near the Railway station and bore too a Sikh was the viotim." 
“Two Hindus also complained of having been assaulted noar Mochi Gate. Their in¬ 
juries were minor.” [ G. A. M. Gazette, July 9, 1935 ; and Bulletin issued by the 
Punjab C. I. D., at 5 p. m. on July 8 ) 

“The Deputy Commissioner proclaimed by beat of dram in the City that any one 
seen committing a murderous assault or arson was liable to be shot dead. Latter • 
Curfew Order was proclaimed under Section 144 of the Crimiual Procedure Code.” 

Finding that the Muslim Pross was mostly responsible for the lawless slato of 
affairs, “the Dcpuy Commissioner oalled Sayoa nnbib of the Bxyatat, Maulana Zafar 
Ali and his son liaulana Aklitar Ali of tho Zammdar to tho City Kotwali and 
warned them against any attempt to instigate Muslims against Sikhs.” ] C. A. M. 
Gazette , July 9, 19 i5. ] 

The Government stood for the protection of its law and of peace and order in tbs 
country, and the Civil k Military Gazette, Lahore, in its editorial of July 9, warned 
the Muslims “that .Muslims gain nothing and Bland to loss mnch by allowing passion 

to get the upper band. I'ho law was on the side of the bikhs, and Muslims will 

not improve their position by challenging the law with brnte force. The Govern¬ 
ment oannot override the law, or arbitrarily set aside findings of a competent Court... 
As noon as tho Sikhs declared their intention of enforcing what was legally boon 
accepted as their right, there was no alternative left for the Government but to up¬ 
hold law, nor is any alternative left for Muslim to bow to the authority of Ibo law..’ 

“Thauks to tbe enforcement of Curfew Order, Monday [8th July j s hnpponiDgs in 
Lahore were followed by an eventless night and the Muslim eicitemont in the city 
had time to subside,” and Tuesday the 9th passed without any serioua incident. As 
nsnal the Government continued its efforts to bring the city to normal condition and 
the situation remained calm and peaceful on Wednesday the 10th. “It waa .J 0 *" 
ever, yet considered safe to relax any of the special measures which enablixl the 
authorities two days ago to bring a serious situation under control.” t 

“Tbe situation showed signs of improvement on the 11th, and, according to a 
communique, the Shroraani Akali Dal issued telephonio instructions last night [ of the 
11th | to varioas places to stop Akali Jathas from coming to Lahore. The Akali 

Jatbas in Lahore are being seat back.” ( Tbe Tritmne, July 13, ’35, the 0. k is. 

Gaz'tte, July i2,1935. ) 

Friday the 12th also passed in peace, and in view of the easier aitntation. the 
Government considered it Bafe on Saturday the 13th to reduce by about one ball the 
nnra «r of the troops stationed in the city. , 

To placate the agitating Muslims and to dissnade them from . their lawless be¬ 
havior, a Press Communique was issued on the 13th and published on the 14th 

that “the Punjab Government has d‘*cided to hand the bhah Chirag mosque [ a large 

and very commodious bailding worth several lakhs, bought by the Government In 
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' I860 front a person who was using it as a private residence, and now need as 
Sessions Court, ] to the Muslim community through the Anjuman-i-IsIamia, with as 
little delay as possible.” 

But the Muslims were not to be easily pleased. They mistook the generosity of 
the Government for weakness. The Government was disillusioned the same evening 
to And that in a meeting of about 10,000 persons, with 1000 blue shirts, where the 
obairman thanked the Government for this deoision of handing over the Shah 
Chirag mosque to tho Muslim community, “other speakers, however, expressed the 
view that Ibe Government action, considerate and generous as it was, could not 
deflect Muslims from their demand for the site of the demolished Shahidganj mosque. 
People were asked to enrol themselves as volunteers under the Council of Aotioa.” 
the immediate programme of which was “to recruit volunteers—and dress them in 
blue sh rts - for the purpose of carrying on agitation.” 

Owing to the “intemperate speeches" of the Muslim leaders, on the same day of 
promising the gift of the Shah Chirag mosque, and “other activities of a group of 
persons who are deliberately trying to oreate mischief,” an official order banning 
the discussion of the 8hahidganj mosque dispute at public meetings in Lahore, a 
deoision to deport four Muslim leaders from the towu and an order continuing the 
censorship of the Press for another woek were among the week-end developments in the 
situation.” On the third day, the 16th July, the unlawful processions of the Muslims 
bad to be dispersed with lathi charge^ and, on the seventh day, the 21st July, the 
Government was driven to the painful necessity of opening Are on the Muslim 
rioters of Lahore to keep them under “restraint,” which, unfortunately—perhaps 
under some misapprehension in happened to appreciate on July 13 when—it promised 
to restore the 8han Chirag mosqne to the Muslim community. 

A press Communique, issued by the Director of Information Bureau of the 
Government of the Punjab on the 15th July 1935,, stated :— 

“A Muslim meeting was held yesterday at Lahore attended by abont 12,000 

f iersons at whioh plans were announced for oarryiug on agitation with regard to 
he demolition of the Shahidganj mosque. Some of the speeohes were very intem¬ 
perate nnd contained deliberate repetition of false statements, which the speakers 
anew to be false, regarding the aotion of the Government. In consequence of 
this meeting and the other activities of a group of persons, who are deliberately 
trying to oreate misohief, the Punjab Government has ex tern ed from Lahore and 
confined to certain places the following persons:— 

(1) Maulana Zafar Ail. (2) Sayyed Muhammad Habib. (3) Mr. Feroz-ud-Din 
Ahmad. (4) Malik Lai Khan.” 

And on the 16th, it appeared to the DiBtriot Magistrate that the agitation of the 
Muslims was “likely to cause a breach of pence, and that immediate prevention or 
speedy remedy is necessary.” He was, therefore, constrained to “strictly warn and 
enjoin the pnblio not to take any part in snch processions, within the limits of the 
Lahore Distriot for a period of one month with effect from to-day the 16th July 
19H5.” ( O. & if. Oazttte, July 17, 1935. ] 

His Excellency Sir Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Panjab, mado a pathetio 
^•appeal for “a settlement, honourable to all, of this deplorable affair” at a conference 
of members of the Legislative Counoil held in Lahore on Wednesday, the 17th July 
1935, to discuss the situation, and referred to the “deliberate dissemination of false 
statements by nnsornpnlous persons." He categorieally refuted certain accusations 
levelled by Muslims against the Government, especially those ascribing to Govern¬ 
ment “a breach of faith.” Currenoy had been given by the Mnslim Press to a 
false statement that the Deputy Commissioner and the Governor had held out an 
assurance to the Muslim deputation that the eo-oalled mosque would not be demo¬ 
lished in any circumstances. Referring to this. His Exoellency said 

‘ I, therefore, wish to make it clear in most unqualified terms, first that the 
Deputy Comm ssioner of Lahore (who throughout this orisiB has shown great efficiency, 
tact and devotion to duty) did not give a promise that the bnilding wonld not be 
demolished in any oircumstances. He promised that he wonld prevent this until 
the Punjab Government had had time to examine the legal position. He oarried out 
this promise. 

“Second, I wish again to make it absolutely clear that neither the Punjab Govern- 
ment nor I myself made any such promise when we met the Muslim deputation on 
the 6th and 7th of July. 

“We had previously most carefully considered what action was possible in the 
legal cucnms ta noea of the case, and we had reached the oonolnsion that it wonld 
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te only raising false hopes to give any assnranoe of the kind now attributed to ni!" 
We left the deputation in no doubt on that point." [<?. A U. Oaxott a, July 18, 1035.) 

The uou-offioial members of the Counoil also issued an appeal on the afternoon 
of the 17th, to restore 'harmony and good will ’ 

But all efforts failed toproauoe any effeot. "A Muslim meeting was again held In 
the Badshahi mosque on Wednesday (the 17th) afternoon to defy the orders of the 
District Magistrate binning meetings and prooessions. The meeting started at 5 p m. 
after prayers and lasted for an hour and a half. It was attended by about 1.000 
Muslims." , 

After the meeting as the crowd came out “some members of the crowd also 
threw stones On the police bat none is reported to hare been hurt... Gmail parties 
of 100 or 200 men, however, marched off towards the city. Inside the oity these 
small prooessions of the Muslims had to be dispersed by the Police who mode lathi 
oharges at two places—one in Bazas fiatta and the other ontsido Delhi Gate." {C. A 
il. OatelU, July 18.1935.) 

On Thursday the 18th, the situation was well in band, but the Friday of the 10th 
July brought with it its usual dread. According to the Press Communique issued 
on that day by the Direotor of Information Bureau, Punjab Goverment 

“At Friday prayers to-day at the Badshahi Mosque some inflammatory epooohea 
were made and while the main congregation dispersed^ quietly to their hornet a pro¬ 
cession was formed ia defiance of orders by an irresponsible element with the 
object of marching through the oity to the Shanidganj Card wars. The Polio* made 
36 arrests and the prisoners were successfully despatched to the jail. When the 
police attempted to make other arrests, a hostile orowd gathered and polioe were 
unable to effect their purpose. For some time the polioe were hemmed id a hostile 
orowd and reserves had to be need to extricate them. Three mild lathi charge* 
were made, but as the people in the prooeesien lay on the ground the polioe 
abstained fro-n the use of further force. The situation at 10 p. m. was that the 
processionists were all insistent on their original intention of marching through the 
city to the 8hahidganj Gnrdwara but were being prevented by the Police from carrying 
ont their purpose. The orowd did considerable damage to eome police vans..." 

"In view of the seriousness of the situation, the District Magistrate bad to issue 
a new Curfew Order and to extend the Curfew hours ordering that 'no person 
within the limits of the Lahore Municipal Committee shall remain outdoor after 8-30 
p. m. and before 5-30 a. m. till further notice.' 

But despite all orders of the Distriot Magistrate and "all efforts of the police, the 
Muslim crowd which had assembled on Friday afternoon failed to disperse during 
the night or on Saturday, the 20th July when its number waa considerably 
swelled." Aocording to the official Communique of July 20, issued by tbe Director 
of Information Bureau, Punjab Government: 

‘From about 7 a. m. a hostile orowd gathered in front of tbe Kotwali with the 
intention of going to Ghahidganj Gnrdwara. Tbe crowd waa from the beginning 
violent and tritd repeatedly to brook through tho polieo cordon, throwing bricko era 
mietilee at ths polieo. Tbe police carried out a number of charge* with the object . 
of dispersing the orowd. Mounted polioe was also used and several cavalry chargee 
were made. Attempts to disperse tbe orowd continued for nearly two hours, the 
mob in the meantime brooming more violent and a number of injuries being censed 
to Polioe and to Cavalry. Apart from minor injuries, eight cases ere in hospital. 
The orowd was very determined end very violent 

‘All efforts to disperse having failed, order was given to fire. Six rounds were 
fired and the orowd then broke. After an hoar later the orowd regathered snl wee 
again violent It waa then necessary to fire a**io T two rounds only being fired Tbe 
number of casualties from the firing ia not definitely known, but so far it baa not 
been possible to trace more than three killed. The number of wounded is also sot 
known but ia very small." ....... , as 

Fire had again to be opened on the violent and hostile Muslim crowd on euocsy 
afternoon, the 21st, when all other efforts had failed to disperse or to keep it in 
check, and the police and troops were pelted with missiles sod brickbat*. It ia not 
possible to give here full details of tbe oircnmatances under which firing bad to bs 
resorted to, and the? bo bad from tbo official Coromooiooe of that day, and 

from the official narratives by Mr. 8. JPartab, District Magistrate Lahore, Mr# JrLM, 
Bonnet, Deputy Inspector-General Police, Investigation Department, Punjab, 
Mr. J. P. Morton, Assistant Superintendent of Police, Lahore, and Mr. AbdoJ Buaaain 
iThan M«gi«t rate 1*» Class, Labors, published in the Tribune of Lahore, dated 
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August 26, 1035. Though the situation was under oontrol at night, yet “in view of 
the possibility of bands of Muslims from outside entering Lahore, the neeessary 
steps have been taken heavily to reinforce the troops and the Police” by drafts 
from outside the Punjab, said the Government Communique. 

It may be mentioned that as a result of the retaliations of members of the 
hostile and violent Muslim orowds on the 20th and 21st July 1935, the number of 
police and troops wounded and'‘under treatment in Government hospitals or treated 
at first-aid posts,” as. given in the Communique of 22nd, was as large as 124, as 
follows 


(1) Military Offioers 3 

(2) Polioe Officers 7 

(3) Other ranks British troops 12 

(4) Other ranks Indian troops 22 

(5) Other ranks Indian polioe 80 


Total 124 

Monday, the 22nd July, passed without any untoward happening, but the situation 
took a new torn on Tuesday, the 23rd, “when it was deemed at a Muslim meeting 
in Wazir Khan’s mosque to send jathat of five persons or more to defy District 
Magistrate's orders about unlawful assemblies.” But this Civil Disobedience and 
defiance of law could not be continued tor more than two days, and practically came 
to an end on the 25th, when some of the Muslim government officials came to the 
resoue of their oommnnity saying that the “Muslims oannot afford to forfeit the 
goodwill of the Government” 

From the 26th July the situation improved day by day, and, to all appearances, 
Lahore settled down to normal conditions by the end of the month. Troops were 
withdrawn from the oamp in the oity on the 10th of August 1685. 

Muoh of the latter trouble was oreated by the eoonomio boycott of Hindus and 
Bikha by Muslims suggested by Mr. K. L. Gauba in his letter published in the 
C. k. H. Qalette of August 27, 1935. Unfortunately for the Province, the Rawal¬ 
pindi Conference of the Muslims held on the 3lst August and 1st September 1935, 
appointed Pir Jamait Ali Shah as the first Amir-i-Shariat or Direotor of the com¬ 
munity, to reoeive the Shahidganj agitation by Civil Disobedience. 

Pir Jamait Ali Snah, however, dared not launch Civil Disobedienoe and diverted 
his energies to the ecouomio boycott of Hindus and Sikhs, as he appears to have 
been made to realize that “no Government worth its salt can be oowed down by 
oivil disobedience.” 

Besides, the Muslim agitators of the Punjab worked np a sudden distnrbance on 
the North-Western Frontier of India, whioh at one time threatened to be of a very 
Gerious nature, involving the Government of India in a war on the Hazara border, 
for whioh troops had to be sent from down-coantry. A Government Commanique 
dated NatMagali, September 11, ’35, regarding the Hazara Border Disturbances, 
states :— 

“This sudden outbreak was not spontaneous. Besides other evidence in the posses¬ 
sion of the Government, leaders of the Lashkar have themselves revealed in a letter 
to the Deputy Commissioner, Hazara, that the unrest was deliberately worked up by 
interested outside agitators from the Punjab to further their purposes in connection 
with the communal agitation in British India. 

The declared object of the Tashb-ar was to murder non-Muslims and to deseorata 
their religious places." 

This view is farther supported by the proceedings of a pnblio meeting of Muslims 
held at Rawalpindi iu the Jumma mosque on Friday, the 6th September 1935, when a 
resolution “protesting against the Gove* nment’s policy of bombing the trans-border 
tnhes I in suppressing the above disturbances on the North-Western Frontier J was 
adopted." [ Tribune, September 9, 1935. 1 
..The effect of the Rawalpindi Muslim Conference and the activities ot Pir Jamait 
AU added fnel to the smouldering fire of the Muslim agitation, resulting in intemper¬ 
ate speeches by _ certain Muslim leaders and inflammatory artiolss in the Muslim 
press. The Punjab Government was compelled to place the agitators under restraint 
ana to confiscate the sea or i ties of the offending newspapers in the middle of Sept 

0* the Shromani Akali Dal (of the Sikhs), Amritsar, in the stato- 
‘ n 1 w r i 1 1 ’ - 1 ® 35 ’ “regrets that certain Muslim papers are trying to fan 

minimalism, whioh might tend to endanger peace of the oountry. In spite of such 
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provocation, the Bhromant Akali Dal has requested the Sikhs to from being driven 
lato aay communal upheaval bat should show utmost self-restraint and aolf-oontrol. 
The Shromani Akali Dal, nevertheless, wants to make it dear that under no circums¬ 
tances will the; tolerate an; infringement of their inviolable right, and will defend 
by all possible means every inoh of the saored premises of Qurdwara Shahidganj.'' 
(The Tribune, September 14, 1935.) 

The 8hromani Qurdwara Prabandhak Committee, la particular, appealed to the 
Sikhs to do nothing on the ooming Shahidganj day, ‘the 20th September, that might 
iu any way tend to distrub the peace of the Province," and the Secretary wrote in 
his appeal dated 10th September “that the S. Q. P. <J. deems it necessary to request 
the Sikhs to make every effort to maintain peace. No counter-demonstrations should 
be hold on that day." (The Tribune, September 13, 1935.) 

On the 30th September the Muslims observed “Shahidganj Day" which greatly holpod 
to excite the feelings of the oversealous fanatics, whose bloodthirstiness oouaaion- 
allj^manifested itself in murderous assaults on the lives of law-abiding and peaceful 

it was really very unfortunate that, at a time when Muslim agitation was at Its 
hightest, not only against the Sikhs bat also against the Government, the Punjab 
Government decided to exempt swords from the provisions of the Arms Aat, and the 
notification thereof was published in the Punjab Gazette on Friday the 30th Sept '36 
when the agitators were observing the “Shahidganj Day" throughout the oountry. 
(<7. & tf. Oizette, September 25. 1935.) 

Reports of stray assaalts by Muslims on Sikhs were “received from severe! villages 
inoladm& Meki Dbok and Adhwal, two important villages In the Attook District A 
party of Muslims assaulted two Sikhs (Pram 8iogh and Bbagwan Singhi In village 
Meki Dhok, three miles of Eot Bhai Than Singh, resulting in serious injuries to one 
of them who was removed to the Fatehjang hospital." (The Tribune, September 27, 
1935.) 

It was daring these days that the well-known Muslim leader Manlaoa Shaukat AH 
wrote a letter to Master Tara Singh, one of the most influential Sikh leaders, with a 
view to opening “negotiations with the Sikh leaders regarding the Shahidganj questions." 
Master Tara Singh wrote back to Manlana shaukat Ali 

“As far as any question relating to the site of the so-called mosque is concerned, 
this must be regarded as closed. The so-called mosque and its site mean infinitely 
more to Sikhs than to Muslims and any Sikh leader who for a moment pat this foot 
out of sight woald be traitor to his religion and his community." 

Referring to the Muslim agitation in thn Panjab, Master Tara Singh said that 

“It has been wantonly started for politioa] ends. It is not Islam that is speaking. 
It is the Punjab neo-Muslim fired by crude politioa! ambitions based oo oommunal 
vanity generated by the Anglo-Maslim alliance which has developed a daegeroas type 

(a. * no ^ therefore, countenance tactics whioh are being employed against 

them for their own ondoing." . . 

“If you still thiok that we shonld meet and that some useful purpose can be ser¬ 
ved thereby. I shall be at your diapoaal on October 1, 2, A 3.’, (The Tribune, Bep- 
tember 30. 1935) 

Maulaua Sbaakat Ali, Sayyed Hartaza Sahib and Mr. K. L Gauba. members of the 
Legislative Assembly, arrived at Amritsar on the morning of October 3, aod aowtn- 
paoied by Mir Maqbul Mahmud, Khwaja Ahmad Sadiq and Shaikh Muhammad Sadie, 
M. L C-. met eight Sikh Leader* including Mister Tara 8iogh, Sardar Dalip Hingh 
Doabia, Giaoi Gurmukh Singh Mneaflr, Sardar Kartar Singh, Sardar Harnam Singh 
and Sardar Pratap Singh, at 1-30 p. m. at the Shahid Sikh Missionary College. 

The conversations were held in camera and continued for over five hours. “In 
the begioning Manlana Sbaakat Ali ia reported to have laid that there bad been a 
mosque on the site of Shahidganj in olden times. The Sikh leaders contended that 
it was a Qurdwara. Eventually It waa pointed ont that the oisoosaion oould only 
proceed if it were conducted on the assumption tbal the eite of 8abidganj ooold not 
be restored to Muslims." The draft of the atatemeot to be laaoed after the oonver- 
utions “was discussed for a long time and many alterations were made^ at the 
suggestion* trt XTmShm Iwdera who finally approved of mid agreed upon the 
folio w inf statement issued by th# Sikh Iwdifl i* 41S 0 . w , 

a lt hL pTAa as genuine p'eeanre to meet lUaUse BheaUt All* Sjgryad Martajuj 
ftjhi h Up Qauba and other Mniiim friends in oonnection with the S h a hidg a n j 
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affair. Maulana Bhaufcat All has provided an oooasion lor ns to understand and 
appreciate each other’s point of view and for that we are grateful to him. Though 
the Sikh community is not prepared to part with the site, (his does not preclude 


the 8ikh community is not prepared to part with the site, this does not preclude 
the possibility of further negotiatione. This ean only be possible if our Muslim 
brethren create a calm atmosphere. The prospects at present are discouraging but 
representatives of Sikh community would welcome a talk with representatives of 
Muslim community in changed circumstances." (Civil <£> Military Gazette , October 
4,1936.) 

But unfortunately no calm atmosphere was oreated and there was no change in 
oironmstanoas. Amir-i-Shariat Pir Jamait Ali Shah, dictator of the Muslim com¬ 
munity, as usual, toured about the country, - preaching hia doctrine of boycott, 
exciting the feelings of his people and disseminating the seed of hatred and 
intolerance with muoh greater enthusiasm. On Ootober 15, a number of fresh suits 
were instituted against the Sikhs involving therein almost all important Akali 
leaders. The exemption of swords from the provisions of the Arms Aot further 
encouraged the agitators who are now literally converted into armed terrorists for 
peaceful and law-abiding people, and the public confidence in “the safety of life and 
property in the British Raf' is liable to be rudely shaken by broad-day-light 
murders in the streets of the capital of the Provinoe. 

On the 23rd Ootober 1935, one Hasan Muhammad of Haveli Pathranwali, Lahore, 
accompanied by five other Muslims, cams armed with an axe, and attacked a Sikh, 
named Sant Singh, resident of a village in Lyallpur District, all of a sudden, when 
he (Sant Singh) was enjoying a musical treat between the Shah-almi and Moohi 
gates. Sant Singh was given two axe-blows, one on the neck and the other on the 
ohest Leaving nis victim unconscious on the ground, Hassan Muhammad shouted 
that “he was out to kill Hindus sad Sikhs” sad advanced towards Moohi Gate 
where he aame across another Bikh, Ragbir Singh, of Kapurthala, whom he attacked 
with the same savagery and inflicted several injuries on him. The assailant then 


attacked and overpowered his oaptor with the- axe, and tried to esoape. He was, 
however, Burrounaed and apprehended by several Hindus of the locality when the 
Police arrived on the scene and arrested the culprit IG. A if. Gazette & the Tribune 
October 24, 1935.) 

The crime caused a groat deal of horror in the city. The Tribune, Lahore, 
wrote in its editorial of Friday the 26tb Ootober, 1935 


“The heinous crime which was perpetrated at Lahore on Wednesday (the 23rd 
Ootober, l935t, and as a result of which one Sikh was killed and two others seriously 
injured, and a Hindu, who tried to grapple with the assailant was wounded, will 
cause a thrill of horror and indignation among alt humane and law-abiding people 
of all communities.” 

The crime was repeated after a fortnight and another Sikh Mangal Singh of 
Gageki, Sialkot,was stabbed in the neok by a Muslim, behind the Water Works of 
tiie Bad ami Bagh, Lahore, on Friday, the 8th November, when the Muslims of 
Lahore were observing the second ‘‘Shahidganj Day." 

On the afternoon of the 9th, “a joint conference of Muslim leaders and Ulemas 

was held.at the Barkat Ali Mu h a mm adan Hall” Lahore, where “it was decided that 

ten lakhs of volunteers should be enlisted in the course of November and December 
and funds should be collected.” (IWfrwne, Novewber 10, 1935.) 

“It was resolved that daring the oarrent lunar month and the next month of 
'Ramzan’ the work of enrolling volunteers should be pushed on in order to strengh- 
then the movement, so that the number of enrolment should reaoh a million by 
last Friday of the month of Ramzan. Daring this period a communal fund should 
be established." (C\ A if. Gazette, November 10, 1035.) 


In the words of Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer in the C. A if. Gazette , November 24, 
1935k “it is dear that the million volunteers are to break the constitution, to violate 
the law, and illegally to force the Government to Bnrrender. Here then is openly 
and thoughtlessly a move to resort to shock tactics and desperate methods of politi¬ 
cal and communal warfare. Those who call for volunteers forget that their opponents 
S“ 0 P® Sikhs cin also organize volunteers. The Government cannot watch a 

MuaUm-Sikh War......No Government can.If the resolution was carried out in 

action, pubuc life in the Punjab would be reduced to wearisome waste.” , 
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What are tho real underlying intentions of those “Muslim leaders and Ulemas” in 
enlisting one million volunteers—the dreadful civil disobodionee, or “a disaster by 
means of civil war, which some of the intemuerato speakers of our community are 
provoking” ns Mian Mohd. Abdullah of Rawalpindi wrote in the 0. A J I. Oaiettr, 
September 19, '35—aro still to boon soon. 

On the 10th of November 1935, the day following the conference, snmo Patlmns 
drossed as Akali Sikhs were arrested, from the train for Nunakuua Sahib on the 
birthday of Guru Nanak, for possession of 12 bombs, which, in all probability, they 
would have thrown on a crowd of several lakhs of Sikh pilgrims on the following 
day. 

Efforts for an nmicable settlement botwoea the Sikhs and Muslims begun on Oct. 
3, could not be renewed as tt our Muslim brethero” failod to “create a calm atmos¬ 
phere". It is very unfortunate that oven somo of tho most responsible Muslim 
leaders have not made any serious attempt to dissuado their co-religionists from un- 
constitutional and lawless activities. 

In the words of the Tribune, Lahoro, October 30, 1935, “so far not a single res¬ 
ponsible Muslim has condemned oven the latest wanton and unprovoked crime, as a 
result of which one Sikh was killed, and two Sikhs and one lltndu were injured. 
Maulann Shaukat Ali himself ( who was the leader of tho negotiators from the Muslim 
side ] has not condemned it.” Ami, it will not be less interesting to know that the meet¬ 
ing of tho 9th November, called by Amir-i-Shariat Fir Jamiat Ali Shah, wherein such 
a dangerous resolution of ourolliug one million volunteers and of establishing n com¬ 
munal fund was adopted, was attended by such prominent and responsible Muslim 
gentlemon as Maillana Shaukat Ali, Nawab Muhammad 8hab Nawaz Kuan of M.undut, 
M. L. C., Khan Bahalur Haji Rahim Bakhsh. Sayyed Ghulam ltliik Nairang, M. I«. A.. 
Mian Abdul Aziz, Barrister of Lahore, Allama’ Inavat All Mashnuii, the founder of 
the “Khaksar” raovemont, Savyed Hamid Hiza of liaroilly. ilakhdum Hadr-ud-Din 
Gilani, Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Dio, Barrister, and Prof. Abdul Qadir of tlio Inlamin 
College, Lahore. 

“The [ Muslim ] challenge of raising a million volantcors for unconstitutional pur¬ 
poses wifi kill every chance of a settlement," writes Mr. C. 8. itanga Iyor in tho 
Civil <£> Military Gazette, November 24, 1935. In fact it has already dono so. In 
view of the appeal of Arair-i-Shariat, Pir Jamait Ali Shah, Dictator of the Muslims 
[ to “Muslims of the Punjab to spread a network of Majlis It had Millat in the pro¬ 
vince which should entrol volunteers” j, subsequent crime resulting in tho murder 
of S. Bishan Singh and serious injuries to two Sikhs, Bant Singh and Kaghbir Singh, 
and a Hindu, Bildov Raj and other activities of the Muslims, tho well-known Akali 
leader Master Tara Singh has thus given a finishing touch to this question in ins 
statement to the press, dated November 4, 1935, that:— 

“Under the circumstances it is cowardly to have any such ,'talk with the Muslims, 

I, therefore, wish to declare that I, at least, shall not participate in any such talk... 
No Sikh leader, no Sikh organization and not oven all the Nikb organizations com¬ 
bined have the power to agreo to this (the Muslim! demand. Owing to Muslim 
threats and bullying, the Sikhs consider it an insult to the Panth and the Martyrs 
to yield an inch even.” (The Tribune, November 5, 1935.) 

This brings the history of the Shahidganj Lahore, including the current relevant 
events up to the 21th of November 1935. Reference to the criminal cases inslitul.-J, 
during the agitation, by Muslims regarding the alleged demolition of a tomb in tho 
Oilrdwara premises anl property, and of the so-called mosque—m reality the 
Shahidganj Dharameata —has been intentionally avoided, as they are M,l [l iitb-jurhc*. 

It is a matter for gratification that the Government has done and is doing its 
best, in its own way. to create a calm atmosphere aad it is hoped that with its 
continuous efforts tbe Province, and particularly the city of Lahore, will soon be 
restored to normal conditions. 


THE SHAHIDGANJ CIVIL SUIT 

Lahore Set mod Court Judfoenl 

The Shahid^ni inderaent day daw’ned at Lahore oo the 25th. Mmj 1936 with bitche* 
of Mhcemen moving ’out of the police stations to lake np duties a* pickets in the 
danger zones of the eitv. While the entire police force had been asked to 
n small part had been 'sent on duty. A small detachment of Indian troops " 

s ummo ned and was stationed near the kotwali to meet emergencies. The precinct* 
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of the sessions court where judgment was delivered were closely guarded by armed 
and lathi police. Despite the foot that admission was restricted the courtroom was 
crowded by members of the bar and prominent Sikhs and Muslims, while outside 
the poliou were kept busy engaged in controlling a large crowd of Sikhs and 
Muslims. 

Stoby op tub Cake 

The Shahidgauj civil suit filed by Dr. Mohammad Alam was the outcome of the 
alleged demolition by the Sikhs on July 8, 1935 of a dilapidated old building standing 
in the compound of the Shahidganj Gurdwara, .which was claimed by the Muslims as 
a mosque built during the Moghul rule and by the Sikhs as a place sacred to the 
memory of Sikh martyrs. The agitation arising out of the demolition of this build* 
ing, which was kept up in a virulent form till recently, led to grave rioting and 
bloodshed of more than one occasion and to stray assaults intermittently and was 
responsible for estrangement of the relations between the sister communities in 
Lahore. 

Civil Son ’ 

While agitation was going on outside, Dr. Mohammad Alam diverted the dispute 
to the judioial channel by filing a civil sait on behalf of 18 plaintiffs, inoluding the 
Shahidganj ‘mosque’ itself, in the court of the district judge. Lahore, seeking a 
declaration for allowing Muslims to say prayers at the disputed site, which the 
plaintiffs olaimed as a mosque. • 

The plaint inter alia stated that the building in dispute was a mosqne dedicated 
tojGod and that it could not be used for any purpose other than that of a mosque 
and that the plaintiffs and also all the followers of Islam were entitled to use the 
mosque for purposes of worship without let or hindrance by any one, with conse¬ 
quential relief in the form of a perpetual and mandatory injunction against the 
defendants to the effect: 

(a) that they should not use' the site of the demolished mosqne for any purpose 
which might be oontrary to its ‘ sharai' use and sanctity; 

(b) that they Bhould not interfere in the 'rights of worship’ of the plaintiffs 
regarding the said mosque ; 

(o) that they should reoonstruot that part of the mosque 'which they demolished 
or caused to be demolished in the same shape and form, on the pueea elevation 
with three domes, minarets and m ehrab as it was before demolition, or in the ' 
alternative a decree be passed against the defendants for a snm which might be 
found equitable in the circumstances of the cose and also costs of the snit might 
be awarded. 

The plaintiffs added that the mosque in dispnto was built for offering prayers and 
worship by Muslims in general and was dedicated as toakf to God for centuries 
since the time of the Moghul emperors and* was in existence in a safe and sound 
condition up to the event of July 7, 1935, and was known as Masjid Shahidganj. 
Long after the erection and existence of the mosque, during the Sikh regime, the 
Sikhs built in its neighbourhood the tatnadh of Bliai Thru Singh and a Gurdwara of 
the same denomination and the possessors and occupiers of the said samadh also 
held possession of the mosqne, but it remained in its form, shape, status and 
character, distinguished as a separate entity and continued to remain so up to the 
day of its demolition. After the Sikh Gnrdwaras Act was enforced in the Punjab 
on the application of the Sikh Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, the Gurdwara 
Bhai Tarn Singh, with the attached properties, inolnding the mosqne, was declared 
as a notified Sikh Gurdwara by the Government. Besides the occupiers of the 
Gurdwara, the Anjuman-i-Islamia filed applications before the tribunal with regard 
to their respective rights in the properties of the Gurdwara and the mosqne, bat 
the tribunal dismissed these applications. The plaint further stated that the mosqne 
in dispute had a right to maintain its status os a mosque dedicated to God and to 
keep up its sanctity, and the other plaintiffs individually and collectively, along with 
other Mu ss ul m a n s, had a right to maintain its sanotity and to say their prayers and 
worship in it and every Mussulman had a right to seek redress in a court of law 
■Sainst any person or persons who interfered in this right The mosqne being a 
waty dedicated to God had never been the property of any one individual or indi¬ 
viduals, nor could it ever be so, nor was it subject to adverse possession by any 
peison and had in itself a separate juristic personality. The mosqne had a right to 
maintmn itself as it existed and the present plaintiffs were not bound by the act of 
any other Mussulman nor by any decision given against the latter. 
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STORT OF THE CIVIL 8DIX 

Dutendints' Contkntioji 

The Sikh Ourdwara Prabaadhak Committee, the defendants. In a written reply, 
statedthat there was no legal entity known as the mosque. According to the aver¬ 
ment in the plaint, it was apparent ttiat tho site in dispute was a vacant site and 
that no mosqao stood at tho disputed sito in tho sbapo of a building or otherwise, 
fcio the mosque was not competent to maintain the suit 

The property in suit was inoluded in the consolidated list pnhtishod under the 
Sikh Gnrdwaras Act os property of Ourdwara Shahidgnnj Bhal Tarn Singh as per 
notification of the Government. The proporty In disputo had boon decided to be 
the proporty of the Ourdwara by tho Ourdwara tribunal on January 20, 1030. The 
suit was not cognizable by the court 

The defendants added that the Anjnmnn-I-Islamla, Punjab on bohalf of the 
Muslim community in general, mado a petition under seo. 5 of the Ourdwara Aot on 
the allegation that the property in dispute was a mosque. The petition wok Inquired 
into and dismissed. The decision of the Tribunal was binding on tho Muslim oora- 
munity. In any oaso the property in dispute was the property of a Milch Ourdwara 
and the defendants hod been impleaded as dofondants as tho managers of tho Bnid 
Gurdwara, The jurisdiction of tho court was barrod according to tho imperative 
provisions of the Sikh Gurdwara Aot. Several cases had boon brought In various 
courts on the allegation that the property in dispute was a mosque. All thosa suits 
failed. The dofondants retied upon those decisions. Inasmuch as tho Gurdwara 
Bhai Tarn Singh hod been in possession of the property in dispute tor orer 160 
years, the present suit was time-barred. 

The 8. G. P. 0. oontrovertod the allegation of the plaintiffs on merits and oontondod 
that there was no mosque at any time at the sito in dispute. It oontondod that at the 
site in dispute there was a building which was usod for the forcible conversion to 
Islam of Sikh men and women, who on their refusal woro oxoautod on the spot 
As the building was used for the propagation of Islam it had a sound structure. 
When the Sikns came in power in tho Panjab they < took possession of this 
place and because numerous Sikhs, inoluding Bhai Tarn Singh, had boon tortured 
and executod, they held tho place as sacred. A memorial was erected to commemorate 
tho martyrdom of Bhai Tarn Singh, A road was subsequent; opened dividing 
Shahidgnnj in two portions. 

The court ordered that a copy of the above written statement bo supplied in the 
plaintiffs’ counsel and the plaintiffs would than file their written replication. 

The suit was instituted on Oot 30 19351by Dr. Mohammad AI am against the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, which was represented by Hai Bahadur 
Badri Dass, advocate, assisted by about half a dozen lawyers. 

The actual hearing of the case commenced on March 23,1936 and concluded toward* 
the end of April. Forty-two witnesses, including a number of Ulemas and Mr. K. 
partab, deputy commissioner of Lahore, were examined for the plaintiffs, while 25 
witnesses appeared for the dofonce. Sixty-seven documentary exhibits were Wed by 
the plaintiffs, while the defence filed 92 exhibits. . , 

Dr. Mohammad Alam argued the case for the plaintiffs for foil six days end the 
defence arguments occupied four days, while Dr. Alam’s reply took another 
two days. 


f The Judgment 

Summarizing tho findings, the judge observed 1 The mosque Shahidgnnj 1* a 
juristic person capable of suing through Maulana Mohammad Ahmad (Mutwali of 




suit is barred (a) by the decision of the sum uuruwars iriraiw 
1930 and { b ) by the provisions of the Gnrdwara Act though not by the decisions 
between 1850 id 1S83. The notification under the Gardwara Act was not secured 
bv fraud and deceit The subject matter of the suit was in its origins •***/» that 
£ **nSKqae originally .dedicated for prayer in imw it km 


mo |/iiuuwui> , V “| — -- 

^‘As'regardb costsf l have, while holding all claims to be barred by the limitations 
b, stLtewd judicial decision, found In favour of the plaintiff, in one important 
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issue, namely, that the site in dispute in its origin was a teakf property dedicated as 
a mosque. The sudden and precipitate demolition of the mosque by the defendants 
on the night of July 7-8 last was no doubt in pnre Islamic law an act desecration 
which gave the plaintiffs considerable justification for seeking a remedy in the civil 
court. I, therefore, leave the parties to bear their own cost.’ 


* Tomb Case Appeal—Shahidganj offshoot 

Judgment was also delivered on the 25th May 1936 in the Pir Kaku Shah tomb 
case appeal, an offshoot of the Shahidganj dispute. 

The sessions judge accepted the appeal and acquitted all the aoonsed.' 

The eleven Sikhs, including Jethadar Tara Singh and Kuldip Singh, president and 
secretary, respectively, of the looat Gurdwara Parbandhak ‘Committee, had been 
sentenced in this- case to terms varying from six to 15 months’ imprisonment on 
two charges relating to the alleged demolition of the tomb of Pir Kaku Shah, stated 
to have existed in the Shahidganj compound and which was held sacred by Muslims 
in general and Khojas in particular. Tara Singh, Kuldip Singh and five others were 
sentenced on both the counts to nine and six months' imprisonment respectively, 
the sentences to run oonseontively, while two others were sentenced on the first 
count only to nine months’ imprisonment and two more on the second count only 
to six months’ imprisonment 

The defence plea in the lower court was that the tomb in question was not of 
Pir Kaku Shah and that the land whereon it stood was in the possession of the 
Sikhs who had a right to do with it what thoy liked. The lower court held that the 
oral as well as the documentary evidence showed that the tomb was of Pir Kaku 
Shah and the Sikhs hAd no right to demolish the tomb merely because it stood on 
the property which had passed into Sikh hands. 

Judgment 

In the course of his judgment, the sessions judge, after analysing the evidence, 
remarked -.— It is difficult, in the face of all this evidenoe to accept the oral evidence 
given now almost for the first time daring a period of acute tousiou that the place in 
question is tho burial place of Saint Pir Kaku Shah. I hold that there is consider¬ 
able doubt as to who, if anyone, was buried at this place. It is not impossible that 
the site in question was a tomb, but it is not enough for the purposes of seo. 297 
I. P. C. (trespass into a burial place), to hold that the site in question may have 
been a tomb. To sustain a conviction under seo. 297 it is necessary to find os a 
fact that the site in question was a place of sepulchre and I consider that the 
evidence given in this case is too. indeterminate to enable me to reach any definite 
finding.’ After discussing the subject farther, the judge observed :—‘It is difficult 
in theso circumstances to hold that the appellants, even if they did demolish the 
structure, which the proseoution call a tomb and which Tara Singh, appellant calls 
a thara (platform), committed trespass within the meaning of see. 297. The judge 
further referred the decision of the Gurdwara Tribunal dismissing the application 
of two Muslims for ownership of the tomb and commented that the committee of 
management of the Gurdwara, in these cironmstanccs, might reasonably presume that 
they were entitled to deal as they liked with their own property. The judge held) 
therefore, that the knowledge and intention required under sao. 297, I. P. C., cannot 
be presumed in the present oase. In view of these findings the judge thought it 
immaterial whether the appellants actually demolished the mosque. He, therefore, 
accepted the appeal and acquitted the appellants. 



THE EUROPEAN POLITY 


EUROPEANS IN SOUTH INDIA 

The first annual conferonoe of the Europoan Association in Smith India was litOd 
in Madras on the 24th, January 1936 in the prnraisos of tho Burma!) Shell House, 
with Mr. D. M. Reid in the chair. Mr. F. R. James initiate! a discussion on 
“Future Policy.” In the course of his address, Mr. James said : 

“Europeans in India have boon recipients of a plethora of advice recently, most of 
which comes from Bombay. We certainly reooivo it in the spirit' in which it is 
tonderod though we may, porhaps, suggest that less orodit than is justified has been 
Riven to the spirit of constructive co-operation which has been evidenced in European 
poli oy in the last -fifteen years. A study of tho proceedings of tho various Provin¬ 
cial Councils and of the work of our European Group from tho beginning of tho 
present Reforms will substantiate this claim. 

“Generally speaking, European policy in the country now and in tho future mint 
bo based upon the principle of partnership betwoon India and Britain nud the ad¬ 
vance of India to the position of a dominion within tho Commonwealth. This, of 
course, involves tho rejection of policies calling for rupture of all ties butwism the 
two countries and the separation of India from tho Crown and tho Empire. But. 
within that framework, there are immense opportunities for co-operation with all 
communities in this country upon n largo number of political and economio subjects. 

“Tho European community is hold together partly by raco and tradition, partly by 
its spocial position in this country. Our European Groups have not develu|H)d as a 
result of agreement as .to poliiical programme; tliov havo boon formed on communal 
and minority considora l, ons. It has first been our duty to organise, educate and pro¬ 
tect ourselves. In recent yoars, therefore, wo havo largely concentrated our onergius 
upon securing a rocognised position in tho constitutional development of tho future. 
That has meant stronnous and co-oporativo endeavour in which we havo been reason¬ 
ably successful. Now that tho Government of India Act is on tho Htatuto Book, 
howover, nil that is behind, and we have to take stock of what is before us. 

“It has been suggested that wo should join an All-India Tarty to work tho Re¬ 
forms. What are needed are parties which will take the Reforms for granted, and 
proceed to livo a normal political lifo nndor them. Tho Reforms will be work—J 
in different Provinces by different methods and from different motives. Once Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy bogins to work, policies and parties based ujion identity of economic 
interests and ideas will probably emerge. Tbe Congress Socialist Tarty isnn indien- 
cation of this. Much of the present party division will disappear. In South India 
there are two parties—one which bases its programmo mainly on future promises 
and tho other mainly on past achievements. Neither of these is enough. It is possibly 
too much to expect that a party will emerge with a clcar-cot social and economic 
programmo free from the limitation of past policies, until the new Constitution is 
actually working. That being so, is it not difficult for us now to define clearly what 
ott» policy will be in the fnturo ? At present, we are independent of all parties and 
are willing to co-operate with any in socuring stability and solvency in the Statu 
and steady improvement in the conditions of the peoido. Those are general terms 
however. Our European groups will never be powerful enough to dominate, lead 
or be entirely independent of other groups and parties. We shall have to identify 
ourselves to the fullest extent with any and every group which is working on lines 
which we believe to be sound and in the interests of this conntry. Tho interests of 
India are our interests and her pride should be our prido. If sho prospers we 
prosper; if she suffers we suffer. . , . 

‘ Before policies can be laid down, it is necessary to consider some or the main 
problems with which we shall be confronted and on which our leaders may be 
expected to give some guidance. » _ . 

“One the municipal administration of Madras, ts at our doors. The Corporation 
is not as efficiently run as it used to be. It will get worse under the new 
Act unless great change* take place ia the present political atmosphere in 
which members of the Corporation do their work, and unless programmes take the 
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S lace of personalities and politics. _ The administration of the city needs a thorough 
nnnoial overhaul and a concentration of effort (the fashionable phrase is a ‘united 
front') on the improvement and inorease in the amenities for which its citizens pay. 
This is a matter which should be taken up by the new Madras Circle of the 
European Association. Take provincial matters—there is a problem which is at 

£ resent before Sonth India, on which all parties should be united—the position of 
ladras with regard to the Otto Niemeyer Enquiry. Madras has enemies who are 
envious of her solvency and would penalise her for her past financial prudence and 
high level of taxation. Nor has Madras a good ‘press’ in Delhi. No Finance Member 
of the Government of India has boen iu the Madras presidency for eight Jor nine 
years. It is therefore urgent that we should all unite in pressing that financial 
adjustment should do justice to the province. The present Government of Madras 
under the leadership of His Excellenoy the Governor deserve the support of every 
one in their fight for Madras interests. 

“Then there is the land revenue system whioh will be a matter of increasing 
importance in the future. Are assessments too high ? Is their basis just ? These 

S uestions affect not only the planting community but all community in South India 
or they affect the prosperity of the provinoe. 

•‘Then there is Hydro-Electric and industrial development; and there are the 
problems of planned production; public health ; agriculture, Looal Self-Government 
and Education and provincial taxation. We are vitally interested in these problems. 
They will become claimant in the future, and we shall have to take sides and 
develop our own polioy. 

“Then there are All-India problems, quite apart from those intricate and difficult 
ones which will be involved in this question of Federation. There is the problem 
of OYorseas trade, Ottawa and Bilateral treaties. There is the gonoral problem of 
fiscal polioy. Is the principle of discriminating protection suitable to modern condi¬ 
tions? Should another fiscal enquiry be held? There is the problem of distribution 
of taxation, the removal of the oraorgenoy taxation, the revision of the inoom j tax, 
loan and exchange polioy. There is the difficult problem of railway finance in which 
everyone should tako spocial interest just now. If the railways go bankrupt, it is 
the tax-payer who will have to pay. It is sometimes forgotten that the railways are 
our concern- as mnoh as the roaas. Federation is likely to make this problem more 
acute unless some system of co-ordination as to control and policy is devised. "Where 
is the oft-promised Ministry of Communications ? 

“Then there are all the problems involvod in what is known as ‘Rural Uplift’ 
inolnding publio health, debt relief, oo-oporation and broadcasting. 

'‘There is the defence of India, Few people no much about onr defence forces. 
They have been regarded in the past as something which is alien—for obvious 
reasons. Actually they are one of India's greatest assets. What is India’s defence 
polioy ? What is our attitude to this question ? We shall have to enunoiate our 
own policy or join some group which has dofined its attitude. 

“There is the question of Labour legislation. The Federal Government controls 
trade, the units control production ; both have to do with labour laws. There is 
endless room for conflict.” 

Proceeding, Mr. James said: “Provincial Autonomy will probably come into force 
on April tho first, 1937, when eleoted Ministries will take the place of the present 
system. Wo have fifteen months for intensive preparation as far as organisation as 
concerned. As usual, Madras has given the lead to the whole of India in this 
regard. As far as education is concerned, we have onr own monthly Bnlletin. This 
began as an experiment, but I believe that it has been justified and that it may have 
, to be developed and extended. We mast have an organ like this. It is true that 
there are several competent English newspapers in the Presidency which have been 
generous iu the past in giving our Association publicity : We are grateful for this 
help and I am sure it will continue to be given.” . 

Mr. James then pointed out that there was need for the holding of periodic 
conferences and the fullest publicity for the work of their representatives in the 
Legislatures. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jamos said : “One word of warning. Though the Governmenl 
of India Bill is on the Statute Book, we are by no means finished with the consti¬ 
tutional issues between Britain and India. Tho Act is not a final settlement of all 
these issues, though it settles a large number of them—particularly in the provincial 
sphere. There will be agitation for farther advance—some of it constitutional, some 
of it extra-constitutional. With those who are constitutional we cannot bnt sympa- 
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thise. _ That sympnthios may be required to bo translator into conoreto and ^practical 
form m the fataro. It would oo well, therefore, for as always to kotp in mind 
those large questions involved in India’s place in tho Empire. Thoro oonld be no 
surer guarantee of that good-will which we olaia to be our boat safeguard than a 
frank appreciation of India's oaso for self-government, and a willingness to work with 
oar Indian friends in using the opportunities now ooming to bring India ncaror 
her goal.” 

Mr. W. K. M. Langlty said that Mr. Jamos had in his speech oatlinod for thom 
a definite programme of work, whioh was, if he might soy so, refreshing. Ho had 
groat regard for the present Ministry in Madras when ho Joined the Legislative 
Council. He thought that he would find responsible Ministers going about tho 
country with a definite programme. Bat so far from finding that, during tbo whole 
time that he hod been in the Legislative Council—ho had boon there nearly throo 
years nqw—he did not think that outside an oooasioaal conference of tho party 
whioh was usually held behind closed doors or more or less alosod doors, ho had 
ever hoard any of the responsible Ministers, whe represented on important sootion of 
the Madras Government, either going out into tbo mofossil and putting forward a 
programme before the people or defending themselves in tho manner generally 
expected in political circles. Mr. James had given thom a programme winch they 
should think over seriously. 

The question of the inllaenoe of Europeans in the Reformed Councils had already 
been referred to in gracions terms by His Exoellonoy the Oovornor. Ur. Jamoa also 
had spoken of it in his speeoh. His own exporionao was—he thought thosa who 
were or had been members of the Legislative Counoil, would boor him out in this — 
that in proportion to their nnmbors, the influence of tho Europeans was very great. 
Their influence, he believed, would become greater and not less andor the Roformod 
constitution. Tho reason was very simple. Hitherto, rightly or wrongly, Europeans 
inevitably had boon regarded realty os a part of tho Oovernmont, and secondly they 
were apt to got the kicks in connection with policioa with whioh they ready hod 
nothing to do or with which on some occasions they ware not really in agreement. 
Under the Reforms, he felt they would be in a freer position to express thomsclvos, 
that they wonld be able to attack the Govornmont of the day and ally themsolvo* 
on suitable terms with any constitutional party with whom it might appoar to them 
they conld work in oonoert Generally, he felt, in those ciroomstanooa thuir influence 
wonld be definitely greater than it uod boon in the post. Ho was spooking only 
from his experience of the Madras Council. It would be impossible, in hia opinion, 
to have a Counoil with greater harmony between Indiana and Europeans than thoro 
was in the Madras Legislative Counoil. He had been in tho Counoil these last threo 
years, and he never noticed or heard ovon tho slightest bint of racialism in the 
Council daring the whole period, tCheers). He did not see any reason why that 
attitude should not continue in Madras and_why Madras should not sot on oxtromuly 
good oxampie to the rest of India. 

As far as the genoral programme of Mr. Jamoa was concerned, Mr. Inngloy said 
he would express liis own view that, generally spooking,-undor tho reformed Councils, 
he expected first of ail a very distinct cleavage botwoon tho 'capitalistic olaasoa' and 
the socialistic classes. As tho socialistic classes were oot likely to err on tbo aide 
of moderation, he thonght there was very little doabt oa which aide Europeans 
weald find themselves ranged. He thought that for some ycara to come they would 
find themselves folly occupied in supporting the constitutional and ‘capitalistic parties 
in that struggle, and that the two rival parties would be so busy with thoir own 
dissension* that they wonld have very little time to be bothering about ‘a small sec¬ 
tion of the country’ like tbo Europeans. He thonght they would then get on to ‘the 
great straggle which shall come between industrial interests and high protection on 
the one hand and on the other, agricultural interests.' In that struggle if he should 
be in Madras and still represent the planten in South India on the Council, then 
possibly he would find 'himself ranged on a different aide of the House from that 
occapied by Mr. F. Birley I (Laughter). 

In bringing the proceedings to a close, Mr. Rrid, the Chairman, said that they 
were about to take their full share in what was known as Proviacial Autonomy. All 
the provincial subjecta would be transferred. They would not have permanent offi¬ 
cials in the Council to guide them aa in the past The Jaws of the provinces wonld 
be made by a fully elected legislature. The member* of the European community 
would be called upon to elect seven member* to the Lower and one to the Upper 
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House and they would be the only Europeans there. They had always prided them* 
selves on the foot that they exerted an influence in keeping with the great interest 
they represented. 

“We shall give our unstinted support to good government of this province under 
the new constitution,” the chairman continued, “and we all should whole-heartedly 
give our assistance to the people of this province and to do so, we must identify 
ourselves with them. We are Madrassis. We are proud of the lead which this Pre¬ 
sidency has given to all India in the successful working of self-government. We 
must be prepared to eater more and more into the life of the people and to share 
the burden in the fight against oommunalism and oorrnption. It is not enough for us 
to take interest only in what we think affects us. If we narrowly watch only im¬ 
mediate personal interests, we will be keeping up that unfortunate complex in which 
we visualise ourselves threatened. That is a wrong mental attitude. Have we not 
yet learned to appreciate the speoial characteristics of the people of Madras, in 
which generosity and good humour, besides mental ability, intelligence and Capacity 
for hard work are so evident ? I think we have. We are ready, willing, and anxious 
to cc-operate with any party, group or gronps who may find themselves entrusted 
with the Government of Madras, trusting that they will realise the great responsibili¬ 
ty placed upon them and will govern for the good of all. The words I have just 
uttered are pointless unless they lead to deeds." 

The Chairman next stressed the necessity of a sound preliminary training for 
European young men. He suggested that they should take a real and active- inter¬ 
est in the Municipal Councils, District Boards and every local self-government body. 
It was not a small thing to be in a local connoil. Training and practical experience 
were needed if they were to play their part well. 

Be had been stressing the need for training because they must have a fall team 
rdftdy to represent them. It was to the credit of a number of firms in South India 
that they had been willing to allow, and even to encourage their men to take part in 
public affairs and it was to their enterprise that they owed the faot that at Present 
in the Legislative Council, there were two experienced and able debaters, Sir William 
Wright and Mr. W. K. M. Langley. • 

The Chairman concluded by saying: “We stand to-day at the beginning of a new 
era in Indian history. We in the Madras Presidency ara confident of the future. 
We ask that every 'Earope&u shall do his duty for and by this province and this 
country." 



All India Congress Socialist Conference 

Second Session—Meerut—19th. & 20th. January 1936 

Over 50 delegates, prominent local Congressmen and several hundreds of peasants 
and students were present when the Second All-India Congress Sooialist Conference 
commenced at Meerut on the 19ih. January 1936 on the pablio grounds which (he 
Municipality only last month had refused to lend to the Congress for Jubilee 
celebrations. 


'Wclcoms Addrsss 

The Chairman of the Beoeption Committee, 8rimati Satyovati Dtvi of Delhi, de¬ 
nounced the Counoil-entry programme and nrged Socialists to free Congress from the 
domination of capitalists and mako it in the true sense an organisation of the masses. 
Congress should take up the cause of the subjects of Indian States and see that in the 
future Congress struggles, the immediate as well as the ultimate benefactor* were 
the masses and not the capitalists and miUowaers as hitherto. Her Utopia was 6 
workmen’s and peasants’ Raj. She wanted the Congress to hare that Ideal. 

PassiDcsmi. Accuse 

The Conference elected Srimati Kamaladtvi Chattopadhyaya to the ohalr. Sri- 
mati Eamaladevi, reviewing the present situation, said that the alliance between 
Foreign and Indian vested interests was fast developing and was bound to take a 
more menacing form in the Provinces under the new constitution. That would bring 
the significance of socialist activities more into tbs forefront Bhe justified the exis¬ 
tence of the 8ooialist Party within the Congress, objeoted to the working of the next 
reformed Constitution and urged Congress men to plaoe before the country their im¬ 
mediate programme. There was pressing need for a suitable programme on immedi¬ 
ate eoonomio demands of peasants and workmen by which the tight on a class basis 
would be built out of their day to day struggle, with a view to ultimately linking 
with the larger struggle for freedom. The building up of a united front, along with 
other parties, amounted to betrayal of the masses. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed a number of other resolutions, two of them being put 
from the chair, one expressing oondolenoe on the death of Mr. 8bapoorji Saklatwsla 
and the second sending greetings to a former chairman of the Conference, Mr. 
Narendra Dev, now lying ill. 

The Secretary of the Conference, Mr. Jaiprakatk Narayan moved a resolution 
urging the election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as President of the ensuing session of 
the Indian National Congress. 

Mr. Ueherally seconded the resolution which wee unanimously carried. 

Mr. Uohanlal Oautam moved a resolution characterising the demands of Mr. 8. 
0. Chatteriee, prisoner on hunger-strike, as reasonable. These demands were (1) 
concentration of political prisoners in central jail, (2) equal treatment end abolition 
of the system of classification, (3) abolition of cellolsr confinement, 14) free supply 
of daily newspaper, magazine and books, (5) retam of Andaman prisoners to their 
respective provinces, (6) proper medical treatment, and (7) privilege of supplement¬ 
ing diet and clothing at prisoner’s ooat The conference suggested observing 
February 2 as Chatterjee Day to draw the attention of the Government to the 
above demands. The resolution was carried. 

A resolution appealing for funds for the party was moved from the Chur 
and carried. 

TVs Baromm 

Btcami Bampvmanand moved the resolution on constitutional Reforms sdopted 
by the Subjects Committee, rejecting the Reforms Act -and urging the OonxreM to 
■wndk the new constitution. This resolution also advised those who entered Councils 
to press for certain demands of the masses, such as the abolition of land revenue 
system, its replacement by s graduated income-tax on agricultural incomes of above 
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Rs. 500 per annum, abolition of landlordism and other forms of intermediaries 
between tne State and cultivator, a minimum wagd of not less than Rs. 30 for 40- 
hour week, freedom of speeoh and press, cancellation of all arrears of debt and 
revenue ana provision of cheap credit. 

6wami Sampumanand said that the British Parliament had no right to frame 
India’s constitution. It had been framed definitely to strengthen reactionary forces 
jn the country, for example, States’ subjects’ had not been given any voice in the 
affairs of their Governments and big zamindars and landlords had been allowed to 
legitimate demands of the masses. The police and jail port-folios would be nominally 
in the hands of Ministers, who would have strong parties at their back to suppress 
all legitimate agitation. It would be really a oase of Indians fighting Indians. 
Congress Socialists believed in making use of the Legislatures only for wrecking 
the constitution. 

Mr. R. A. Khtdgikar , General Secretary, All-India Trade Union Congress, said 
that workers had been all along opposing the framing of the constitution by 
Parliament When the Simon Commission landed in Bombay, as a protest, workers 
went on strike and this was the first strike on a purely political issue. By the 
proposed constitution, the right of electing representatives by trade union was given, 
which in no other country existed. By giving this right, the Government proposed 
Teally to encourage the starting of new unions and thus divide workers into two 
groups, one in favour of wording the constitution and the other against it The 
AU-lndia Trade Union Congress had made it very clear that workers stood for 
i. wrecking the constitution and of asserting their right to frame their own constitution. 
Workers were also against acceptance of offioe. 

Mr. R. K. Khadikar of Poona, winding np the debate, said that onae the Con¬ 
gress decided to go to the eleotorate with determination to accept Ministership nnder 
the constitution, it would make the most undesirable alliance with a view to seoure- 
jng majorities. He said he knew that some Provincial Congress Committees had 
already made approaches to Rao Bahadurs who had kept aloof from the struggle^ to 
turn them into good Congressmen for the purpose of election. It would be suioidal 
if the Socialist Party kept quiet, believing that the Working Committee of the 
Congress had not still made up its mind. It was the duty of tho Party not to 
allow Congress ranks being demoralised and disrupted in this manner. The resolu¬ 
tion wss passed. 

Messrs. Charles Masoarenhas, Paliwal, Kulkarni and Khedijkar supported the 
resolution strongly opposing the acceptance of offioe by the Congress. The resolu¬ 
tion was adopted. Tne last resolution concerning ltalo-Abyssinian War and objecting 
to India’s participation in any war was moved by Mr. S. Bauerji and passed. 

Resolution*—Second Day—Meerut—20th. January 1936 

The second and last sitting of the Conference opened this afternoon, with Srimati 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya in the chair. The audience was slightly larger than 
yesterday, being about a thousand. Tho agenda contained 20 resolutions, which had 
been agreed to in the Subjects Committee after lengthy discussions. 

* Congress Woke in Councils 

Mr. Ueherally moved the first resolution pointing ont the line of action whioh 
the Congressites should take in Councils— a Jine.of action whioh would force the 
Government to resort to Ordinanoe rule. 

Mr. Paticardhan said that even Liberals in offioe would do as much an Con¬ 
gressites could do if they accepted the Ministry. The Congressmen in Counoils should 
try to link the straggle of the masses outside with the struggle inside Coonoils. That 
was how mass aotion should bo built up and not by satyagraoa. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Greetings to Peasants' Organisations 

On the motion of the President, resolutions were passed extending greetings to 
organisations of workers for peasants in India and abroad and declaring the Party’s 
solidarity in their struggle. 

Steawti Sampumanand moved that thei Congress constitution be so amended as to 
include adequate representation of the exploited classes, such as workers and peasants, 

d so as to have as its objective complete independence. 

. Char let Matearenhaa said that not until peasants and workers participated 

ux the straggle for freedom would freedom be achieved. The resolution was passed. 
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Mr. Khedgikar moved calling, on members of tho part* to participate in the 
Labour Week. 

Mr. Mahajani said it was by thus organising Labour they could ovor-throw Im¬ 
perialism. The resolution was passed. 

PBOTEcnOK ron THE UxiMPLOTID 

. . Mr. It ajar am Sastn moved appealing to tho unemployed middle otass mon to 
join hands with the unemployed workers and peasants to establish sooial ownership 
over means of production and as au immediate basis to agitate for an unemployed 
insurance of Rs. 15 per mensem, free supply of milk for childron of tho unemployed, 
free housing and other benefits to the unemployed. He oitod extrema case* of 
poverty and suggested that strong measures should be devised, with • view to 
relieving economic distress. The resolution was passed. 

Mr. Chandobis moved a resolution denounomg the formation of an alliance bet¬ 
ween Congress and reactionary and vested interests. 

Mr. Faridul _ Haq Antari , supporting, said that it was out of greod for high offi¬ 
ces under Government that members of the Congress Parliamentary Hoard wore 
considering an alliance with Liberals and others. The resolution waa accented. 

On the motion of Mr. Atobanlal Oautam, a resolution was passed calling on 
parties to organise peasants in their territories and send delegates to tho Lucknow 
ivisan Conference. 

Several resolotions were put from tho chair including one concerning the holding 
of an Independence Day ana passing resolutions stating the minimum demands of 
the party, expressing sympathy with certain workers of the N. W. F. Provmoo and 
Socialists in jail. 

Dr. Lohia moved a resolution urging the party to sponsor a resolution at the next 
Congress session for democratisation of the Congress by introdneing points atroady 
published, including the removal of the clause relating to manual labour and wearing 
of khaddar. Such obstacles, he said, did not help the Congress, but were liabio to 
lead to corruption. Tho resolution was passed. 

At the conclusion of the Conference, Mr. Hatani, extending groetingi to Socialists 
outside Indio, said there was considerable response from British Socialists, when tho 
speaker toured in England last year. 

The Conference ended amidst the shouting of revolutionary slogans. 


The Kerala Congress Socialist Conference 

Third Session—Tellicheny—14th. June 1936 

The Third All-Kerala Congress Socialist Conference was held at Tollicherry on the 
14th. June 1936. More than thousand persons attended the Conference. Bobu 
Sampumanand of U. P. presided. 

Welcome S risen 

Extending a cordial welcome to tho delegates and visitors, Mr. A. K. Pillai, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, referred to the emergence of the 
Socialist Party within the Congress and said it was not a show put np by cer¬ 
tain individuals, socialist cal ly inclined. The Socialist movement in the country waa 
the expression of a necessary stage in the political and economic evolution. Con¬ 
stituted as the Indian National Congress was to-day, be feared that it would be 
difficult to convert the Congress ioto a Socialist body. However unpleasant it might 
be, Mr. Pillai continued, the truth was that the influence that prevailed within the 
counsels of the Congress to-day was predominantly conservative and even capitalis¬ 
tic. The interests of the Indian capitalist class and vested interests wonld be natur¬ 
ally to get bargains in their business as against tbeir rivals in Britain. Bat this 
neutral conflict of interests was always subject to the more fondameotal and instioc- 
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tive desire of self-preservation. If the commercial and business oommnnities in 
India supported the Congress in the last two fights, it was only because they saw 
in those movements possibilities to improve their business. Now that the working 
class movement waa growing more ana more vocal and militant and the Socialist 
Party had definitely stated that they stood for the abolition of private property, 
the vested interests had become frightened. 

Under the circumstance, Mr. Pillai doubted whether it was not too sanguine to 
expeot to turn the Congress into an essentially anti-imperialistio organisation with¬ 
out first freeing itself from capitalistic influence. 

Mr. Pillai expressed his belief that socialism was the only salvation of India and 
in this connection animadverted on the suggestion that socialism was foreign. 

PaESiDEimAL Address 

Mr. Sampumanand then delivered his presidential address of which the follow¬ 
ing are extraots 

“The Congress session is over and it is no nse expressing any opinion abont it. 
From the point of view of the Congress socialists’ party it may appear to have been 
a success, but if it has been a sucoess, the success has not so muoh been won by 
us as handed over to us by the group opposed to us, for reasons that suited it best. 
For example, they generously oamo forward to support our resolutions about war. 
In faot, the war resolution became a resolution of the "Working Committee. They 
had made np their minds to concentrate on one or two resolutions, particularly, to 
the election resolution, turning down the rejection of office acceptance. On this re¬ 
solution they were adamant, and proved to the hilt that they held the trump cards 
in their hands. While one may not say mnch abont the Congress session itself, the 
tonr of the Congress President is an important event. Throwing all precedent to 
the winds he has devoted himself to an exposition of socialism and thereby invited 
mnch criticism, on his devoted head. A great deal of the agitation that has been 
engineered against socialism, is mere election propaganda. Its mushroom existenoe 
will come to an end after the elections, but in the meantime it will have spread its 
pernicious purpose of misrepresenting socialism and injected a number of perfectly 
sensible people with the virus of anti-socialism. This is a fact which you must not 
forget It behoves you and me to do our little bit. 

Pandit Jawakarlal is trying to stress the anti-imperialistio issue and speaking 
socialism as an allied subjeot But a concentrated attempt has been made to draw 
attention away from what he might have to say as an opponent of British imperia¬ 
lism and to concentrate it on his sooialistio ntteranoes. 

“The Becond alarming faot is that the Congress Socialist Party seems to have 
gone into hibernation. We have left Pandit Jawaharlal to do our work for us. This 
will never do. He is not a member of our party aad cannot speak for ns. It is no 
part of his business to strengthen our party organisation. As the President of the 
_ Congress, his hands are partially tied and he has probably to speak the language of 
oompromise where his intellect would lead him otherwise. It is for ns to strengthen 
oar party and to speak where others cannot or will not 

“One of the things advooated by the President was the foundation of the “Civil 
Liberties’ Union", a union, whose membership should be open to all political partieG 
and whose function Bhould be to resist the encroachments on civil liberties like the 
right of association, speech, writing and freedom of movement, unless, it has been 
proved in a competent court of law that suoh right has been abused. A vast volume 
of opinion has been expressed on the subject, but what is remarkable ib the absolute 
unanimity not only of thought, bat of languages as well, which has characterised 
the expression of liberal opinion. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru has made it perfectly 
dear that the proposed Union will funotion in a purely non-party manner. The 
most timid of liberals _ need not therefore lose his sleep over it. He mar rest 
assured that if he joins it, his march towards Dominion* Status will not be deflected 
by a step. I speak of Dominion Status. It is a goal unworthy of India, the Statute 
of Westminister notwithstanding. And the amount of suffering and sacrifice required 
to reaoh it are no less than what is necessary for the attainment of complete 
independence. 

“This brings me to the subject of the united front In the reoent past we have 
Heard a good deal about it The main question is this, are you prepared to suffer 
end are you prepared to take the responsibility of making the country suffer all that 
toe attempt to attain independence implies? If vou are not, then you are welcome 
w try to talk your way to Swaraj but little is to So gained by our standing shoulder to 
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shoulder together. I hare spoken in detail only about the Liberals, but what I hare said 
will apply with much more equal force to those other bodies, many of them oom* 
munal organisations, which Beam to have no principles to guide them, but obange 
their view from day to day to suit the changing views of this leader or that. There 
are genuinely anti-imperialist bodies in the oountry. inside and outaide tho Congress, 
which howsoever much they may differ as to their other objects and motliods or 
details or ideals, are absolutely united in their objective of removing that incubus 
of imperialism which is eating into the very vitals of the oouutry. It is with thorn 
that a united front is not only desirable but profitable. 

“The Congress has decided that the elections shall be contested. We arc not 
opposed to this decision. But the great question of office aoooptanoe baa boon 
shelved. Tbe Congress Sigh Command whioh Includes amongst itself some of our 
greatest diplomats—may I congratulate you, gentlemen, from the south for supplying 
some of the greatest mas ten in this fine ?— have so manoevoured things that tho 
question will not oome up for disoussion, at aoy rate for decision, till the time 

comes when only one decision Is possible, and that, a decision In favour of office 
acceptance. 

“In this situation our party has an important part to play. It 1s the herald of the 
new light and the new lire. It haa to wake up people from lethargy. Our great 
role lies in preaohing to the people the message of a new life, in enthusing them 
for talting part in the great revolution in whioh all that is bad in law, religion and 
morals, in social organisation, property relations, and politics shall disappear. Much 
will have to go, but thus alone oan a new life emerge. No tinkering roforms will 
serve our purpose." 

RssoLtmoxs , 

The Conference adopted the following resolutions i—' 

The Conference congratulated Pandit Jauahartal Nehru on having given a distinct 
and authoritative lead as President of the Indian Natiopaj Congress and appealed to 
all radicals in the Congress to develop the anti-imperialist struggle by making the 
primary Congress organisations live oelia of the wider nationalist struggle by bring¬ 
ing about oloser contact between the radical elements and the masses by sternly,, 
resisting all suppression of oivil liberties, by guarding against all attempts to bustle 
India into an Imperialist war and by carrying on a ceaseless campaign against the 
Government of India Aot and for the right of self-determination. 

The Conference held that Bight Wing Congress leaders Isy more emphssls In 
capturing tbe legislatures than in resisting the Government of Indie Act and that 
the demand for the constituent Assembly was entirely neglected. 

The Conference appealed to the radicals to start forthwith a strong oampalgn to 
focus public attention on this vital issue. 

The Conference drew the attention of the publlo to the suppression of civil 
liberties in Cochin snd Travanoore and appealed to the public workers to strengthen 
the movement for securing fundamental citizenship rights. ■ 

The Conference believed that it was the duty of the State to provide work sod 
livelihood for every citizen of the State end wdoomed the movement of the unem¬ 
ployed started in Malabar. , ... . . , „ 

, The Conference welcomed the move made recently at Lucknow to form an All- 
Indie Peasant movement and appealed to public workero in Kerala to develop ■ 
strong agrarian movement there. 



Provincial Political Conferences 


The Bihar Political Conference 


19th. Session—Patna—15th. & 16th. January 1936 

' 'The 19th. Session of the Bihar Political Conference, convened for the first time 
since it was dispersed by the authorities six years back, commenced sitting at Patna on 
the 15th. January 1936 amidst soenes of omirecedented enthusiasm, heightened to a 
considerable extent by the presence of Baba Rajendra Prasad, President of the ^Indian 
National Congress. About 5,000 delegates, mostly Kisans and Sonthals, and an' equal 
number of visitors attended. 

"Welcome Address 

Welcoming the delegates, Sj. Ramnarayan Singh, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, made a special appeal to take into consideration the question of the 
excluded areas in the new Constitution. He regretted that although Chhotanagpur 
was* very rich in natural resources, its inhabitants were extremely poor due to 
systematic exploitation by outside agenoies. 

Presidential Address 

Bahu Ramdayalu Singh, President of the Conference, next delivered an illumina¬ 
ting address in the oonrse of which he said that the Government of India Act was not 
at all based on popular opinion and as such did not deserve to get the support of the 
people of India. In the oonrse of an incisive analysis of the proposed Indian Constitution, 
he declared that what is being sought to be foisted on India in the name of Responsible 
jBovernment was nothing but autocracy pure and simple, and that in spite of the 
new Constitution, the Government of India would continue to be as irresponsible 
as before.' They oonld have an idea of the spirit in which the Constitution was 
likely to be worked from what had been going on .even before the introduction of 
the Reforms, as evidenced by the enaotment of *ooeroive laws, both in the Centre 
and in the Provinoes. Their masters were out to arm themselves with sufficient 
powers by means of Publio Safety Acts throughout the country, whioh constituted 
an encroachment on the elementary rights of the people. The speaker emphasised 
that India’s interest lay in being able to frame her own Constitution and in 
creating such an atmosphere in the oonntry that the situation might compel the 
'British Government to accept that Constitution. 

' Hr. Sinha emphasised that the Congress oreed of independence could not 
be aohieved through the Connoils. But he supported the Council programme 
because Congressmen’s entry into the Legislatures would prevent the latter from 
being puppets in the hands of Governors and help in promoting the awakening in 
the country. For achievement of their aims, speoial attention would have to be 
paid to work- outside the Connoils and to the task of creating a powerful section 
by harnessing all scattered forces and removal of their own weaknesses. It was the 
bounden duty of all Congressmen—whenever the polioy and programme to be decided 
hereafter in respect of Connoils may be,—to apply themselves to the task of organis¬ 
ing the people and making them strong and powerful. 

The speaker pleaded for concentration on the Congress constructive programme 
to the need of strengthening the Congress organisation and making it more widespread. 
Although the ory of Independence reverberated in every village and respeot for Con¬ 
gress was literally overflowing, as the Congress Golden Jubilee celebrations have demons¬ 
trated, he confessed that branches of the Congress had not sprung up in all places 
nor were those existing as strong or effeotive as they ought to be. The country 
lived mainly in the villages and the Congress workers should, therefore, take np their 
abode in the villages and work amongst the people. 

“ a Passionate plea for the amelioration of the lot of the KIsaus, who 
n ,k disastrously by the prevailing economic depression and for whom no 
ameliorative measures had even been attempted in Bihar and from whom* illegal 
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exactions yet convened to be exacted by many lihdlords. Referring to the sugar 
industry, the speaker asserted that instead of being an instrument of point to the 
Kisans, it had become a means of exploiting them and narrated at length the rarioua 
ways in which the Kisans are harassed and denied even the cost of production by 
sugar mill-owners. * 

Resolutions—2nd. Day— 18th. January 1938 

The conference oonoluded to-day. Eleven resolutions were adoptod, four of 
whioh, put from the ahair, ware carried without discussion. One of the resolutions 
drew a spirited attaok on the Government polioy from Mr. 8rikri»hna 8ingk who 
oritioised members of the local oonnoil for passing the public Safety Act and gave a 
warning that in fature elections saoh people would not be allowed representation. 

Two other resolutions for reduotion of rents due to eoonomio depression and the ' 
zulum of zamindara were also passed. The former resolution waa sponsored by Hr. 
Sahajananda who warned the zamindars that if they did not improve the day was noar 
when they would oease to exist. It also demanded the appointment of an enquiry 
committee of the Congress for the amelioration of the condition of the tenanoj. 

Business concluding, Baba Rajtndra, Prasad , Congress President, addressed the 
eonferenoe emphasizing the necessity of oarrying out a constructive programme of tho 
Congress which had effected great changes throughout the country ana held that all 

S olitical improvements were due to Congress efforts and said that the message of 
is Congress had reached the remotest parts of the country. Baba Rajondra Prasad 
appealed for Hindn-Muslim unity for the attainment of Swaraj and said disunity be¬ 
tween communities was exploited by Governments. The speaker oonoluded by em¬ 
phasizing the need of farthering rural uplift work and village industries. He said 
that it was the duty of the Government to reduce their expend! tore budget 


The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

* 

37th. Session—X&raikudi—25th. & 26th. January 1936 

The 37th. Session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conference commenced at Karaikudi on 
the 25tb. January 1936. Mrs. Rukmani Lakthmipati, in the oourse of her presi¬ 
dential address, said 

“In reviewing the work as between the last Conference and now and the respite 
achieved thereby it is onr proud privilege to state that we have carried on intensive 
work in Tamil Nadu with implicit confidence in the policy and programme of (the 
Congress. Triumph after triumph has established the confidence of the people i* 
the Congress Reactionary parties who have been routed in all the elections from the 
Legislative Assembly to the Local Boards and Municipalities. 

“I would on this occasion humbly and respeotfully invito all those who have 
held out so long from joining the Congress. It ia high tima we realised that it is 
wrong to divide foroes when the objective is the same. 

“Xu their recent publio utterances liberal leader* have expressed much willingness 
to join the Congress but pointed out difficulties. Some ask the Congress to obooge 
its goal from one of complete Independence to one of Dominion Status and denounce 
the methods adoptod by the Congress during the last 15 years. In short, they 
demand that the Congress should give up all that has secured for its present strength. 

,“1 need hardly say that this is not practical politics. As regards Khvii clause 
and pi.nn«l labour franobise, these provisions relate only to holders of office in the 
Congress organisation and not to candidates for legislatures. But I must plainly 
declare that Congress cannot benefit by mere addition of men and women who oome 
in with mental reservation or opea objections to the vital articles of the Congress 
programme, viz., Khidi, removal of tin tone liability, prohibition and nationalism aa 
opposed to communal ism. I mast make it equally plain that everyone who comae 
in is welcome bat he mast accept the Congress discipline in the entirety. 

“I need not say anything a boat the Socialist members of the Congress except that 
I hope that they will adhere to the timely adrioe of Bandit Jawahartal Nehru not to 
sot op dissensions in the Con gr ess. 
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“The onrse of untouohability is alienating the intelligentsia among the Harijans 
from the Hindn religion. I do hope ana pray that this will be realised by the 
leaders of the Hindu community before it is too late. It is true that the Harijans 
will really gain nothing worth gaining by abandoning Hinduism and will 
probably lose muoh by isolating themselves permanently from the Hindu 
community. Both Harijans and the general body or the Hindus stand to lose muoh 
by a wrong step. It is true that the oppressor has no right to ask for patienoe on 
the part of the oppressed. Vet I plead for patience in view of the undoubted awaken¬ 
ing of the Hindn community that is ooming, if it has not already oome. 

“I would take this opportunity of congratulating the Harijan Sevak Saugha for 
their splendid record of work and I appeal to you to support them in every way. 

“Yet another distressing problem to be tackled to-day is the oondition of the 
agrionltorai population. The prosperity of the State depends upon the well-being of 
the ryots, for it is they that contribute the' largest portion to the revenues of this 
province. With the fall in prices agriculture fell and with it fell trade. Bad 
seasons, bad harvests, the import of foreign rioe, the ruinons land revenae policy 
of an unsympathetio Government, the indebtedness of ryots, the lack of proper 
Irrigation facilities, prohibitive rates in railway freight, laok of proper credit 
facilities, and lack of proper communications have added to the distress of the 
ryots. Muoh worse are the conditions of the zamindari ryots to whom some kind 
of relief is sought to be brought through the Estate’s Land Aot Amending Bill of 
Mr. Patnaik. I hope it will receive the support of all those who sympathise with 
the cause of Zamin ryots. The first task of Swaraj Government will be to effeot 
agrarian reforms. 

“The polioy of Justice Ministers in respect of District Boards and Municipality, 
particularly the bifurcation of . Boards and misuse of nomination powers in this 
connection has oreated universal indignation as admitted even by the Anglo-Indian 
journal the “Madras Mail.” 

“The root oause of this and other evils is the unjustifiable extension of the life 
time of the legislature and a ministry on whom the electorate has passed the 
clearest voioe of no-oonfidenoe on all possible occasions. It is scandalous that such 
a time-expired and openly-denonnoed ministry should have the power to nominate 
the members to bifurcated boards and that new legislation suoh as the Tobaoco Bill 
should be sought to be passed through the present unrepresentative Council ignoring 
widespread protests. 

“Let me also refer to another orying injustice vie., the Criminal Tribes Act, 
under which whole communities are presumed to be guilty and made to undergo 
indignities without proof of guilt The aot is a shame to the Indian Statute Book. 

“Capture of Legislatures and Boards apart, the strength of the Congress depends 
on the amonnt of work we do in villages by way of propaganda as well as cons¬ 
tructive work. If only we learn to have faith in ourselves, to understand one 
another in a good spirit, place the country's interests above personal considerations 
and oultivate the spirit of mutual toleration. I am sure it is not very difficult to see 
our goal within a measurable distance of time. 

/ 

[Resolutions—2nd. Day—26th. January 1936 
Goal or Pobxa Swaraj 

The following resolutions were passed at the open session of the Conference to-day. 
The resolution defining the goal of the Congress as Parna Swaraj to be attained 
by non-violent means was adopted unanimously. 

The following are some of the important resolutions whioh were passed at the Sub¬ 
jects Committee and passed in the open Conference. 

“This Oonferenoe meeting on the Independence Day reiterates the determination 
of the people of this province as of the rest, of India that their struggle shall not 
cease until the attainment of Purna Swaraj and that they are resolved on adopting 
every means deoided upon from time to time by the Indian National Congress to 
that end in accordance with the creed of non-violence and prays that God may 
give the people of Tamil Nad the requisite determination and apirit of saorifioe to 
respond to the call of national self-respect" 

*This Oonferenoe offers its grateful than Ira to the people for showing their confi¬ 
dence in the Congress in all the elections recently held and tenders its congratula- 
!? Congress workers and sympathisers in the province for their zealous and 
patriotic service in this ooenaction, 'whioh has been crowned with such marked sue- 
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cess in spite of all odds and appeals to the voters to continue their support to Con¬ 
gress on every occasion and make it an irresistible power. 

' PaoPAQAtioK or Kmc dab « 

The resolution regarding propagation ot khaddar in spite of the high oost wu 
subjected to severe criticism In which Hr. C. Rajagopalacnariar took an active part 
As many bs ten delegates spoke on the sabjeot, majority of them holding the view 
that the popularity and sale of khaddar would be seriously affeoted if the price was 
increased consequent on increased wages to spinners. They held that there had al¬ 
ready been a setback in sales as a sequel to the Congress not insisting on its mem¬ 
bers to wear Khaddar and having given them an alternative in the use of Swadeshi 
mill-made oloths. 

Mr. Oopalkriihnan, on behalf of the Socialist group, suggested retrenchment by 
putting an end to the Khaddar depots in varioos parts of the province on whiofi 
they were inonrring a good lot of expenditure running to several hundreds. He said 
Congress had been doing vigorous Khadi propaganda for the past thirteen years edu¬ 
cating the people particularly on the economic aspeot of the question and if the 
Khaddar movement had not come to stay, the Congress, he said, would do well to 
bid goodbye to the same and take ’up some other work whioh would pay better and 
relieve the starving millions in the conntry. He wanted the sale of Khaddar to be 
given to independent merchants instead of stooking them and Belling them through 
depots kept np at enormous cost 

Hr. Rajagapalochariar, meeting the criticisms, made a fairly long speech in 
Tamil. The move to increase the wages of the spinners, he said, came last year when 
Mahatma Gandhi found that the wages paid to them were hardly suf&oient to meet 
their bare cost of sustenance. The fundamental object underlying the Khaddar move¬ 
ment was to provide food for the foodless or half-fed, whose number in the country 
ran into millions. It ought to be the function of a oivilised Government to provide 
means of occupation for the unemployed or provide foods to give them doles. Since 
the Government was not doing it, the Congress had taken np the duty and the Khad¬ 
dar Movement was principally intended to solve to some extent the problem of find¬ 
ing food for the actually starving people. 

He appealed to the delegates to view this matter in that aspect more than any¬ 
thing else and create a greater demand for khaddar by intensive propaganda in the 
country. The resolution was split into two parts, one asking for support to khadi move¬ 
ment and the other regarding wages to spinners. The latter raised a controversy 
and ultimately it was withdrawn by the permission of the house. The first part was 
pat to vote and carried. 

Hahtjan Uplift 

The other resolutions were 

‘This Conference appeals to the people to show greater vigour aud earnestness In 
carrying out the programme of removal of the religious and social disabilities of the 
Hanjans in the Hindu community which anyone with a sense of justice or (airplay 
cannot tolerate any longer. 

8UFF0BX TO KhADDAB AMD VlLLAOS IirDCmOM 

*1116 Conference appeals to the people to give increased support to khaddar and 
all other village industries which are the sure instruments of rural reconstruction 
and pat hope and life in the people of this country. 

Extixjiox ot Council's Lira 

Regarding extension of the life of the Council, the resolution that was passed 
read:— 

“The Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the extension of the life¬ 
time of the Madras Legislative Council aod of the ministry, on the plea that a fresh 
election under the new constitution may take place at some unknown date in future. 
That the electorate will be enlarged under the new constitution is no justification 
whatsoever for continuing the Ooancit, and the Conference considers that the autho¬ 
rity of the beauracracy is preferable to the oontinuanoo of wholly discredited Minis¬ 
ters, whose only concern will be how to circumvent the popular vote. The plea of 
the Chief Minister that he did not desire and was never even consulted about the 
extension, if true, exposes unfitness for the office he holds, as it was bis plain duty 
to insist on being consulted and to advise a dissolution, which Government could not 
have overruled.'^ 

45 
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Other Resolutions 

The Conference strongly condemned the land revenue policy of the Government 
and nrged early codification of the law governing land revenae. The Conference 
farther condemned the attitude of the Government in the matter of remission of 
kist and called upon the ryots to agitate for necessary reforms. 

The Conference recommended to the Tamil Nad Congress Committee the sugges¬ 
tion to organise walking tours of Congress propagandists in villages in every district 
for carrying the Congress message and to fulfil the constructive programme. 

The Conference further requested all Congress leaders to travel in third class 
while on Congress propaganda tour at Congress expense. 

“This Conference expresses its sincere sympathy to Indians overseas in their 
present state and appeals to Congress members in the Assembly to take steps to 
remedy their grievances." 

“This Conference strongly condemns the Tobacco Bill introduced by the Govern¬ 
ment in the Madras Legislative Counoil.” 

CONOBESS AND WHITE PAPER 

Put from the Chair aud carried unanimously, the Conference congratulated the 
Congress members of the Legislative Assembly on their work in the last two sessions 
hut strongly condemned the attitude of tho Government of India and of the Viceroy 
in having disregarded the verdiot of the Assembly duly constituted, on many 
occasions. 

Mr. Ramamurthi brought an amendment to he added as para three of the resolu¬ 
tion and the same was seconded by Mr. Karnppiah. The amendment was almost on 
the same line as the resolution passed recently at the All-India Socialists' Conference 
at Meerut The mover of the amendment criticised the action of the Congress 
representatives of the Assembly in not rejecting the White Paper In toto and for 
having formed a coalition with the Jinnah party and supported his resolution. He 
also said that the Congress Party had not taken any steps for the convening of a 
Constituent Assembly and that these were breaches of election pledges by Congress¬ 
men. The President observed that a similar amendment was moved at Jubbulpore 
before the All-India Congress Committee and it was defeated. He would, therefore, 
plaoo the amendment for consideration of the House. 

Mr, Uuthuranga Mudaliar, M. L. A,, contended that there was no breach of 
election pledges, that the mover had brought two charges against the Assembly 
Congressmen, that they did not rejeot the White Paper in toto and that they did 
not make any attempt for convening of the Constituent Assembly. Regarding the 
first oharge he would say that the Oongress Party brought forward a resolution for the 
rejection of the White Paper. There were communal differences in the Assembly 
also, but Mussalmans and Europeans voted against it. Mr. Auey's resolution did 
not come up before the Assembly at all. Mr. Jinnah’s resolution was the only one, 
which came np before the Assembly and Government, they knew, would not support 
it So Congressmen had to support the only resolution condemning the White 
Paper. The speaker could not see anything wrong in it, and would leave the 
matter to the )ndgment ot the house. 

As regards the second oharge, the formation of a Constituent Assembly was not a 
day’s task and was not an easy one. They were working in that direotion. Besides, 
some support was necessary from Government also. When the Congress found that 
they coutd expect some help from Government, they would move in that direction. 
Foiling that, they would try to unite and consolidate the other parties in their 
favour. For these reasons he would say there was no meaning in Mr. Ramamurthi 
saying that there was a breach of election pledges on tho part of the Congress 
representatives in the Assembly. . 

The amendment was put to vote and defeated by an overwhelming majority and 
the original resolution was carried unanimoosty. 

Electoral Rolls 

The next resolution read :— 

''This Conference draws the attention of all Congress workers in the Province 
to the importance of having electoral rolls ander the Reforms Constitution prepared 
perfectly, and appeals to them to oarefutly watch the preparation by Government 
anu to take steps to remove imperfections wherever they may occur”. This was 
earned unanimously. 
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The Conference was of opinion that Congross should participate in labour move¬ 
ments for redress of grievances and that labourers should join the Congross and 
work for it and their uplift. 

The following resolution regarding conditions for the adoption of Congress candi¬ 
dates evoked oonsiderublo discussion : 

“The Conference, while welcoming into Congross organisation all those who havo 
so far stood aloof, is of opinion that before now entrants may be sot up as Congress 
candidates, their names should have been iq Congross register for a period of ut 
least six months and they should surrender any titles they may havo roueivod from 
Government. It calls upon Tamil Nad Congress Committee to make rules to this 
effeot.” 


The Andhra Provincial Conference 

15th. Session—Cocanada—9th. & 10th. February 1936 

The Fifteenth Andhra Provincial Conference assembled at Cocanada on the 9lh, 
February 19361 in the Conference Panda! under tho presidentship of Mr. 0. 
Banwtiaga Reddy. A large numbor of dolegatos from all over tho provincu, 
including ladies, attended. The Conference began with recitation of tho Vcdio hymns 
by pandits and prayer by lady volunteers. 

■Welcome AoDnEss 

Dr. Subrahmanyan, Chairman of tho Reception Committee, welcoming the 
President and delegates, commendod the triple programme of boyoott of councils, 
preparing the country for direct action and carrying on village reconstruction work. 

Mr. T. Prakatam , declaring tho Conference open, advocated council-entry and 
acceptance of office, as there was no suitable atmosphere in tho country for direct 
action. 

r Presidential Addhesb 

The President. Air. C. R. Reddy then delivered his address in Tolngu extempore, 
which lasted an nour. The following is tho English rendering of his speech 

Irrespective of party, the country shares with tho Empire and the world th * 
grief felt for the death of the King-Emperor. Tho world’s fevor which started in 
1914 has not yet qnite subsided and, if anything, additional ailments have cropped 
up. It is therefore a universal misfortune that so good a physician as Goorge V is 
not available to continue his healing touch. 

Great is oar concern at the continued ill-health of Mahatma Oandhi. IIo also is 
a personality of universal roach. His nationalism is an inference from his humanity 
ana the gospel for human nplift which ho has been preaching and practising. May 
the might of oar universal good wishes help to restore him speedily to fall health 
and strength. 

So Baba Rajendra Prasad is laying down the Presidentship of the Congress soon. 
His reign over us has been a year of noble service and universal benevolence. It was 
a most auspicious hour of my life when ho stopped with me as my guest in 
Chittoor. I confess I have become a slave to his personality, go swoet, so charming, 
so strenuous and soulful it is I It is a pity that tho Government of India should 
have ’attacked him in the way they have done in thoir annual publication. Tho 
attack is unfair and ill-conditioned and, I am sure, will bo resented by Europeans 
as well as Indians. The Government are furious at his success and the idea of 

f arallel Government by the Congress. If he has failed, they would have praised, 
ailures are the pets of Imperialism. 

I congratulate Pandit Jawharlal Nehru on his election as President of the 
Congress. I ardently desire to extend to him all co-operation possible. 

My present address should be read as a continuation of my Tuticorin speoch. No 
doubt, as Lord Morley said, if a truth is worth stating it is worth repeating, bat I 
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would rather avoid repetitions, at any rate by myself, as I don't think that toy truths 
are quite so precious as all tha^ and pass on to fresh woods andjpastures new. 

What is the Congress situation ? Its present characteristics are as follows:— 
(a) Indefinite suspension of Civil Disobedience; and (b) capture of all statutory 
bodies and using them as far as possible as leverage for Indian Nationalism. 

Civil Disobedience or any polioy of a revolutionary nature, whether violent or 
non-violent, is not dependent on numbers but on equality, disoipline, valour and 
organisation of • the troops and their capacity to strike at the right moment and 
perseverance. Council-entry, on the other hand, is much more a funotiou of numbers 
and therefore there is bound to be a deterioration of equality. Elections sometimes attract 
holiday patriots who won’t be available on working days. This shows that the 
general level of character in the conntry is still below nationalists par. Council 
politics not infrequently necessitate working with other groups and making neoessary 
readjustments in onr policies and methods. Allowance must be made for these 
contingencies and a less puritan spirit cultivated which, however, should not degene¬ 
rate into {latitudinarianism. My views on the relationship between Connoil-entry 
and lifting of the ban on office are well-known. If Coonoil-entry, then no ban; if 
ban, then no Counoil-entry. . 

The new Constitution should be replaced by another in substantial conformity 
with the dootrine of self-determination proclaimed as one of the aims of the allies 
in tho Great War. Hoare-arohy is worse than dyarohy and indisputably so in the 
Centre. It intensifies the divisions amongst our people}; is based on distrust; denies 
adequhte politioal liberty and imposes eoonomio fetters whioh render promotion of 
mass material prosponty impossible. Our parties also condemn it strongly. The 
Liberals are one with os in wanting this Constitution scrapped. The Justice Party 
also condemns the Central arrangements and would like to seo them changed. The 
paradox of Indian politics are one in substanoe, parties are different The reasons 
for this are (a) Laok of intense sincerity in the views ,publioly held and the 
maladjustment of profession and oharaoter; (b) Differences in the methods to be 
employed; for example, other parties have said that on account of Civil Disobedience 
they would not join the Congress: but now that Civil Disobedienoe has been given 
up for the present, they did not seem to be in a hurry to come in; (o) Scramble 
for positions and subordinating the conutrv’s interests for personal. In oar pablio 
ethics we are nearer the Chinese than the Japanese. 

An analysis will show Counoil-entry involves functioning at three different levels. 

(a) Centra] or All-India : This is the field of national rights. Here we would 
like to see all our countrymen fight shoulder to shonlder together as one body. 

(b) Provincial : It cannot be deniedjthat some real power is given to the people, 
though the Constitution by its peculiar provisions respecting the composition of the 
local Counoils, Upper Chambers, Command electorates, interest electorates, eto., has 
not given us a democracy. Straight functioning seems difficult Bat Btill we can 
make our polioies prevail in substance. Land Revenue, Estates Land Act spread of 
education, temperance, Swadeshi, eto., may all be dealt with in sufficiently radical 
fashion. Questions of finance and taxation will arise: also additions to the income 
of the Provides as by State-enterprises, like -compulsory insurance of officids, eto. 
A large majority functioning on a definite and fairly extensive programme may do 
muoh to dleviate the lot of the masses. 

(o) Locd : In the lood bodies much may be done to promote Hindi, elementary 
education, Swadeshi, eto. 


I would like to see a Centrd Stores especidly for supplying on indent articles 
needed by lood bodies. In this way we oan impose ana improve Swadeshi on a 
large scate. Rural reorganisation and rurd finance should not be neglected. In this 
connection, I would emphasise the need for reserving a definite percentage of the 
yearly revenue collections from each village to the use of that village itself, so that 
each village may have a development fund whioh will grow automatically from yerf 
to year. 

Though thus there are three levels, dt should be nationdistio in tone and function 
under the Congress. The constructive programme which is more a prosperity pro¬ 
gramme than politics should be a common gronnd of dl parties. It is a pity that 
Government scents politios in this field also and has insinuated in its attack on Baba 
Raj end ra Prasad that the Congress has given a standing invitation to earthquakes 
in order to rehabilitate itself by conseqnentid socid service. Of coarse, it is now 
clear that after Quetta even earthquakes won’t give ns a chance of serving our 
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people. I sincerely trust that Government will not con tin tie this rigid policy of 
P ro Ppy la otio measures to prevent the spread of Congressism amongst our aountrymen. 

The elections generally involve contests, though in a subject oonntry sufficiently 
patriotic, they are neither neoessary nor desirable ; however, those are and will be 
contested. The Congress contests as a national organisation, the rest oithor as looal 
parties or vain-glorious individuals whose one ambition is to be the ooolts on their 
own dunghills. and to show how in their particular corners they are wonderfully 
supreme and invinoible. In England, though there are parties, administrative integrity 
is never allowed to be vitiated. If administrative power is misused, the followers 
themselves will not tolerate it Administrative honesty and integrity and patriotism 
are the common ground of all the parties in England. Their politics aro oloan and 
do not provoko the 8outh American spirit of Civil War. An enlightened and large- 
minded leader of the Jnstioe Party once remarked to me that because England was 
free, therefore she was honourable. True, as far as it geos, but thoa it Is not 
eqoally true to say the English race la honourable and therefore England la free ? 
In any case as freedom is a root of ' racial integrity, I hope all parties will work 
to achieve it. 

A new reign in English History has oommenoed. The internstionsl situation is 
not without possible portents. Germany, heavily armed ; Russia a standing menace 
to Capitalism : the Far East in turmoil with Japan fonotioniog in China as England 
had done in India, The Italo-Abyssinian War and United Egyptian nationalism; 
England cannot afford to alienate India and if India can apeak witu one voioe British 
Imperialism will drop its paetendod deafness. 

The Rt Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri’s call for unity is oonoeived in noble spirit 
to which we all rospond. Bat the actual methods he suggests are likoly to eruato 
more difficulties than they solve. Wbat is the good of asking the Congross to change 
its creed ? And its methods by which it has gained the popularity it now enjoya ? 
Babn Rajendra Prasad's eolation is better. He sayB fusion on these linos being im¬ 
possible, the Liberal Party should oo-operate i. e., on specific issues. I would like 
to make a remark or two. 


Trying to oo-operate on this or that tsolated issue, as it arises, will reduce oar 
Counoils and Assemblies to shandies with their daily bargains. I would prefer a 
coalition on a large enoughprogramme in whioh the main part of the Congress 
policy should be embodied. This would lead to a general oo-opermtion not dopendent 
on each day’s temperature and lead to more intimate understanding and coalescence. 
In ooDneotion with the Earaikndi Conference mneb was published for and against 
coalitions. It goes without saying that fusion is bettor than coalition, provided of 
course it is the other parties that fnse with the Congress sod are absorbed into the 

S rentier nationalistic organisation. Though logic favours fusion, historical sntoce* 
ents may hinder its immediate adoption. Ana history is a karma which can only 
be liquidated gradually. Pre-election coalitions are obviously better than post-election 
coalitions, because they avoid expense and, bitterness of contest. And furthermore 
they render the adoption of a comprehensive and radical programme oasler. If, after 



hearts may join to-morrow, whioh to the principle of orthodox Hindu marriage*. 

From an unexpected quarter there has been a response to the appeal I made re¬ 
cently in my Gokbale Hall Speech for Party Federation ou the basis of the primacy 
of the Congress and the Karachi programme. I allude to the speech of the Kumars- 
raja of Venkatagiri who, speaking on behalf of his party, declared readiness to co¬ 
operate with other parties and alluded appreciatively to what 1 had amid on the 
snbjeot 

Recent developments in Egypt oonvey some valuable lessons. The constitution of 
Zaghlul Pasha, the leader of the Wafd or the Egyptian Congress Party, was abro¬ 
gated by the King five years ago who imposed a new and restrictive constitution by 
Royal Decree ana inaugurated an era of repression under Mahmud Pasha, Bidqui Pasha 
ana others. The Wafd was not merely hounded out of office but was persecuted. 
And yet though it did not occupy ministerial positions, because it stood firm and tbe 
people unitedly stood by it, the King found that he ooald not carry on for ever, 
international dealings having become impossible because bis Ministers were regarded 
as unpopular and unfit to speak in the name of the oonntry. A year and a half ago, 
tbe King felt bound to dismiss his anti-Wald ministers and install a neutral ministry 
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under Nessim Pasha, the Wald leader. This illustrates that offices are not essential 
to influence and a power for national good—a lesson which, I trust, all Indian parties 
will learn. When the Italo-Abyssinian War broke out, the Egyptian leaders were 
wise enough and patriotic enough to form a united front. And prosecutors of Wafd 
are now its worshippers. Instead of losing caste thereby, they have gained honour and 
popularity. The essential terms of this united front appear to be the following: that a 
neutral Government be installed to oarry on the routine until the general elections 
are over. Incidentally, it is to see that the eleotion game is not played with loaded 
dice by any party. The delegation empowered to negotiate a treaty with England 
should be headed by Nahas Pasha, the Wakf leader. 

Our Ronnd Table Conference failed because it had no head and all did not have the 
same heart, A further lesson of pith and moment derivable from the Egyptian 
Constitution is this that the Wafd aohieved this result without reoourse to oivil dis¬ 
obedience or other measures of passive resistance. 

Council-entry has undoubtedly its uses, but its effectiveness depends on the masses’ 
strength behind the representatives. The power of an Ambassador is proportional to the 
force of the country he represents. Similarly, with the Councillors. If the people are not 
behind a parliament, the parliament oannot last The Czar was able to dissolve the 
Duma again and again until his autocracy came orushing to the earth daring the war. 
Satyagraha is the moral, spiritual root of what poor India has achieved so far, and 
what honour she commands in the world at large. Patriotio spirit and patriotio 
service, contempt for all that is low and ourrnpt even when it ooonpies positions of 
secular powor and influence, devotion to duty, sympathy with the masses—these are 
the real life of a people and not the Boards and Councils. Institutions are the tools 
and the organs, life aud soul are greater than institutions and cover a large sphere. 
The Gandhian Yaga is perhaps the brightest period in our history since the fur- 
flung glory of Asoka. Mahatmaji has re-discovered to ns the lost world of woman- 
power in India, lost sinoe the Vedio and Mahabharata times. Civil Disobedience is 
the application of Satyagraha in one partiontar manner or direction and is not the 
whole of Satyagraha. For Satyagraha is a spirit that must pervade alt our activities. 
People may be unfit for one reason or another, to break laws, to oonrt jail and oarry 
on Civil Disobedienoe. But they should not therefore be regarded as unfit for other 
and minor functions in the great army of Nationalism. But honour first and > fore¬ 
most always to the Boldiers and more especially Sri Gnmmididala Durgabai, Sn 
Vedantam Kamaladevi and other sisters of their type and quality. Nor should I 
forget Sri Yemuganti Papayamma, a resolute worker in the constructive field. Just as 
peace has its victories no less than war, so the constructive work has its heroism 
no less than Civil Disobedience. If we, Counoilwallas, and others of our type shine 
at all to-day, it is by the reflected light of the heroes and heroines of Satyagraha. 

We cannot rest content until Swaraj is aohieved and by Swaraj, I mean the 
substance of Independence as Hahatmaji defined it in his imperative manner. We 
do not want the shadow of national status, suoh as mombership of the League of 
Nations, by people selected by the Governments, or constitutions, dratted after 
consultation with people possessing no direct and visible authority from the 
franohise of the people. We have enough of ceremonial nationalism. Even tho 
child that seemed satisfied with its toys yesterday, to-day feels too grown up to be 
satisfied with tinsel and tamasha. It is the smaller of the two truths to say that 
our strength will depend on our policies and ideals. It is the bigger of tho two 
truths to say that oar policies should rest on onr strength. Bo let us look after 
onr strength, onr inner unity, onr courage and character, and the polioies will look 
after themselves. Be strong and united, tne rest will follow. 

Reiolutiona 

After the presidential speech the following resolutions were passed. A resolution 
expressing sorrow over the deaths of Sir. Saldatwala and others moved from 
the chair, was carried. 

Another isolation reaffirming that “the goal of India is the attainment of 
Pnrna Swaraj, i.e., complete independence,” was passed. 

Mr. T. Prakaaam moved the following insolation on acceptance of office and Mr. 
A. Kaleswar Rao seoonded it : 

“This conference is of opinion that while rejecting the new constitution, the ban 
on acceptance of offioe should bo lifted by the Lucknow Congress and definite 

siruouons should be issued to Congress organisations -to capture legislatures and 
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Cabinets and carry oat the Congress programme and policy that would render the safe¬ 
guards, reservations and communal barriers inoperative and ineffective. Congress minis¬ 
tries shonld also give effeot to the Fundamental Rights and economic programme 
passed at the Raraoni Congress and should be subject to the control of the All-India 
Congress Committee. 

This Conference is farther of opinion that freedom should be allowed to provinoos 
if the above decision cannot be applied to all provinoos.” 

Dr. Pattabhi Seetharamayya, Mr. 1L Annapurnayya and others opposed the reso¬ 
lution, which was carried by 93 votes to 35. The Conference then adjourned. 


Resolutions—Second Day—10th. February 1938 

The following are the more important among the resolutions passed to-day 

“This Conference reoommends to the Luotnow Congress that it Bhould definitely 
lav down that the Congress party should not enter into any ooalition with any 
other party or parties either during the eleotions for the legislatnree or in the 
formation of ministries.” 

A resolution inviting the attention of the Assembly members to the immediate 
necessity for modifying prison rales on the broad lines indicated in the demands 
of Mr. Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee (Kakori Conspiracy Case prisoner now on hunger- 
strike) to whom the conference extended its full sympathy in his fast, was passed. 
The resolution urged the abolition of the classification of political prisononi and the 
grant of amenities due to them as oitizens and sotdiera that struggled for thoir 
country’s freedom. By another resolution the conference resolved to car nr on 
constitutional agitation against the classification of political prisoners into A, B and 
C classes and to agitate tor more amenities to political prisoners. 

The Oonferenoe recommended to the All-India Congress Committee to advise 
Provincial and District Congress Committees to form separate committees within 
them for investigating into the grievanoes of the peasants and workers and taking 
steps to get them redressed. 

The Conference expressed its sympathy with the famine atriaken people of 
Nellore and Gan jam dlstriots and appealed to the people to help in all ways to 
alleviate their misery. 

The Conference condemned the oontinned detention of the Bengal dotenuos and 
State prisoners without trial and demanded their immediate release. The conference 

n tested against the detention of some Sitaramaraju Fitnri prisoners alter they 
served their term of sentence and demanded their immediate release. 

The Conference congratulated Dr. B. Pattabhisitaramayys on bia writing and 
presenting the history of the Indian National Congress at the time of the Congress 
Golden Jubilee. 

The Conference condemned the Government’s action in not releasing all political 
prisoners even after civil disobedience had been suspended. 

The Conference condemned the action of the Government in prohibiting wholesale 
the right to prepare salt on the ground that at a few places some breaches were 
committed by some poor people and opined that this action of the Government was 
•gainst the spirit and letter of the Oandhi-Irwin Paot and requested the Congreas 
workers and Congress members of the Assembly to carry on agitation to get rhe 
right restored. 

The Conference demanded the formation of a separate province for the Andhra 
districts in the Madras Presidency. 

The Conference appealed to the people to give encouragement to cottage industries 
in general and khaddar in particular. 

The Conference exhorted the people and District Congress Committees to root 
ont the nntonchability and to work for the economic and educational uplift of Flarijans. 

The Conference recommended to the All-India Congress Committee to advise all 
Provincial and Distriot Committees to organise agricultural exhibitions in provincial 
aiid district conferences with a view to making Bach conferences more useful to 
the ryots and to enlightening them on the modern agricaltaral methods. 

Another important resolution recommending the ensuing Lucknow Congress to 
change the Congress aim, constitution and programme to provide for the establish¬ 
ment of Sampuraa Swaraj through social and economic reconstruction based on 
scientific Socialism, was moved by Mr. T. Vtncanadham and supported by Messrs. 
Gop&lareddi, B. Rangasayi and N. Batyanarayana and carried by overwhelming 
majority, only two or three voting against. 



The Punjab Political Conference 


Gujranwala—30th May 1936 


The session o! the Punjab Political Conference was held at Gujranwala on 
■the 30th. Mar 1936 under the presidency of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. In the 
coutbb of his address Pandit Nehru said that they had assembled there to disouss 
|not the old issues, but the new problems of poverty and starvation of millions of 
their countrymen. . 


The day had come, he added, when they should have to learn to think and 
ponder over the real issues, particularly in the case of the Punjab where the people 
in spite of enthusiasm were apt easily to be carried away by minor issues. 

Turning to the Communal Award. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru said that he was 
aware of the agitation against the attitude of the Congress with regard to the Award 
which had been started by the Hindu Sabha and the Congress Nationalist Party. 
He emphasised that anyone who believed in the independence of the country could 
never accept the Communal Award. “I am for independence and so is the Congress, 
and neither I nor the Congress accept the Award.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal reiterated his faith in Socialism and said that it was the only 
remedy for all ills. Ho declared that they would not thrust it on the Congress, but 
they wanted to wait , _ 

The Pandit regretted that on account of his presence the Conference had assumed tue 
characteristics of a mela and instead of a conference where vital problems were to 
have been disoussed, it had become a publio meeting. They could not remain 
satisfied with hearing to loud speakers. They had to think and ponder over the 
vital issues before the country. The real strength of the Congress was not a few 
top leaders but the thousands who had suffered for the Congress. . 

Referring to the communal award he expressed surprise that even some of their 
own friends in the Punjab had their grievances against the attitude of the Congress 
on the award and desired a change in that He declined to do anything without 
the Congress organisation as suoh agreeing to do so, but personally ha was himself 
opposed to-any change in the present at tit ado of the Congress towards the award, 
an 5 for the sake of a few more seats for the Congress would receive hearty support 
even without a change. 

He, however, remarked that if he had some hand in drafting the Congress reso¬ 
lution on the communal award, he might have worded it differently. 

Referring to the manifesto of certain Bombay businessmen, he said that these 

S eople in t Bombay were olosely connected with all that was British and he declared 
liat he would never welcome the co-operation of such men and would rather like 
them to remain on “the laps of their old ‘mai baps’ (meaning the British) lest they 
come to us and desert us in the hour of need." 

Concluding, the Congress President stated that his repeated incarceration had 
prevented him from being in their midst often, but whether he came or not he 
exhorted them to do their duty and support the Congress. 


Resolutiohs 

After Pandit Jawharlal’s address the Conference adopted fifteen resolutions. The 
conference reiterated that the new constitution was completely unacceptable to India, 
appealed to the people to support the Congress, hoping that the Punjab would com¬ 
plete the enrolment of 62,000 members, recommended the formation of a Provincial 
Volunteer Corps and appointed a sub-committee to devise ways and means to estab¬ 
lish a closer contact with the working classes. 

Among other resolutions one reiterated the faith of the conference in joint 
electorates and appealed to the people to create an atmosphere of mutual goodwill 
and confidence for its adoption and another advised the people not to be a party to 
any world war. 



The U. P. Political Conference 

28th Session—Unao— 1 7th. & 8th. June 1936 

The U. P. Political Conference held its 23th session at Unao on the 7th. June 1B36 
in the presence of a large gathering, a special feature being the attendance of peasants 
in large numbers. Ur. Jnwaharlal Nehru and other U. P. loaders were present. Ur. 
Rafi Ahmad Kidwai in the coarse of his presidential address said 

Friends, the Congress was started with very limited aims to secure representation 
of Indians in the superior judicial and executive services of the Government and ia 
the Legislative Councils. As these questions affected only educated classes they be¬ 
gan taking interest in Congress meetings in over increasing numbers. Later on, when 
Congress started preaching Swadeshism and demanded protection of Indian indue tries, 
our industrialists also bogan to show interest in and express their sympathies with 
the Congress movement Bnt the motive behind all these demands was to obtain 
certain Concessions’ for Indians at the expense of Englishmen ; there was no ques¬ 
tion of any split amongst Congress, nnd every Indian eonsiderod it his patriotio duty 
to support these demands, ana as the issues raised and discussed did not affect them 
in the least they kept themselves aloof from the Congress activities, nor was any 
attempt made to enlist their sympathy. But with the widening of the Congress 
aims and with the advent of the Mahatma, the Congress constitution underwent a 
revolutionary change and the sympathy of the masses was enlisted in ever Increasing 
measure with the Congress activities. 

It will not be possible to retain their sympathy with, or to harness the strength 
of their number to the fight for the independence of the country unless Bwarajya 
is defined in terms of mass interest; and the very attempt of so defining Bwarajya 
is resented by certain classes, for it adversely afreets their vested interest. These 
friends should realise that the times have changed and they should adjust thomseivos 
to the changed circumstances, Bnt unless the relations of exploiters and the 
exploited are readjusted on equitable basis, class conflict ia bound to grow and the 
Congress representing the masses, aa it claims to do, shall have to pro toot mass 
interest Thus to-day is facing two problems, (1) external problem, ♦. *. struggle 
for the Independence of the country and (2) internal problem i, *, readjustment of 
relations between the exploiters and the exploited on equitable basis. 

All Congressmen stand for complete independence. They are pledged not to 
accept any constitution, which does not give ns complete control ovor both our 
external and internal affairs. We will not aocept a constitution which though 
guaranteeing complete freedom both In external and Internal matters, places ns, even 
though only technically, under the subordination of the British. Our self-respect 
will not tolerate such an agreement. There can therefore bo no question of our 
working the constitution to oe introduced under the new Government of India Act. 
There can be no question of oar examining its provisions. It is not, even in sem¬ 
blance. what we want. If anything, it is an attempt to govern the country through 
vested interests. I am sorry that the resolution of the Lucknow Ooagreas is not 
what it shonld, in the circumstances, have been. It haa left the office acceptance 
question to future .decision. . 

Both at the Bombay and Lucknow sessions of the Congress, it haa been declared 
that the constitution is unacceptable to us and we reject ft. Now you cannot reject 
a constitution by working it You can do so, either by keeping yourielf aloof aa we 
did in 1920-21 when the Mont-Ford Reforms were introduced or by capturing the 
legislatures and creating deadlocks and tiros rendering its working impossible. These 
are the only two ways of rejecting the constitution. Yon cannot at one and tbe 
time reject the constitution and also work it Congressmen can accept officM 
only when they are in majority, and if they are In a majority they wreck tbe 
constitution, there is no occasion of our applying for appointment aa Ministers. 

Congress can accept offices not to wreck, bat to work the constitution. And 
when they are working the constitution for doing as much good to the people, ss is 
in the circumstances possible, they will hare to accept statutory limitations of the 
gover nmen t of India Act, otherwise they will not be allowed to function long aa 
Ministers. 

46 
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We are a subject race, striving for the liberation 1 of our motherland. 'We can 
carry on this fight only so long os we are in opposition. Onoo we are snared into 
offices and ministries, we cease to be effective in our struggle. If Congress leaders 
are oooupying ministerial chairs, it becomes the duty of every Congressman to 
defend their action iu public. We become the Government party and it will not be 
open to us to critioise the Government or to strive for its destruction. In my 
opinion, acceptance of offices by Congress leaders; will ohango the character of our 
national organization. 

Our internal problem in the TJ. P. is mainly agrarian. Our whole structure of 
economy is based on agricultural produce. Under the existing system most of what 
a peasant produces is falcon away from him in payment of rent, etc., and unless 
revolutionary changes are introduced in the system the condition of the peasants 
will deteriorate. 


The system prevailing in the province when the Britishers occupied it was quite 
different from that in force to-day. At that time the tiller of the soil was not 
required to pay any rent for the land leased out to him. But instead he was required 
to share his produce in fixed -proportion (generally half) with the zamindar. Thus 
unless there had been a complete failure of crops, he would be left a half of his 
produce to maintain his family till the next crop season, and if there had been a 
complete failure of crops, he would not have' to pay anything to the zamindar or 
the agent of the State, But to-day the ease is quite different. A peasant has ito pay 
a fixed rent for his holding. He will have to pay it irrespective of the price his 
produce will fetoh, or even if there has been a total failure of crops. So long as the 
prices of agricultural produce maintained upwards tendency this system apparently 
worked well, but the provalent economio depression has demonstrated its failure. 
The sale of the agricultural produce hardly fetches enough money to pay (he rent. 
If ho pays the rent, he does not save anything to maintain himself and his family 
till the next crops. If he does not pay the rent, he is ejeoted from his tenancy. 
In my opinion the old system must be reintroduoed. 

Friends, in dealing with agrarian problems, I have not said anything about the 
abolition or retention of the zemindari system for in my opinion it does not concern 
the agrarian problem. How does it affect; the kisan whether he pays the rent to 
the zamindar or to some agent of the Government It is the rent itself that affects 
him. But if he is not interested in the question as a rent-payer, surety the abolition 
of the zamindar! affects him as it affects the mill-labourer, engine-driver or gold¬ 
smith ft. is i member of the State. Ini every country there has grown up a, 
school of politicians and economists who demand the abolition of private property 
and nationalisation of key-industries. The world opinion is veering round towards 
Socialism. In the Congress itself a party has been formed with the object of 
explaining socialism to the country and advocating nationalisation of land and other 
key-industries. 

Friends, 1 don’t think you expect me to say anything on the controversy that is 
going on in the country as to whether Congress should adopt socialist programme. 

I am the least competent to deal with it. I have never been a student of politics 
or sociology. I have not read Marx or Lenin, nor Trotsky, nor anything of them. 

I do not know what Marx has written about any particular issue, nor do 1 know 
what is meant by ‘materialistic interpretation of history.* I have vague notions 
about capitalism, Fascism and Imperialism and Socialism, Syndicalism and Commu¬ 
nism- I had joined the Congress to fight for the liberation of our Mother-land and 
am of opinion that so long as that is not achieved, we should avoid split amongst 
those who can otherwise combine to strive and struggle for the independence of 
Hindustan. But in spite of the desire to avoid split in our ranks when I am iu a 
village and am brought faoe to face with the victims of the greed of profit, all zest 
for Swaraj vanishes. Unity in our ranks is essentia!, but still more essential is an 
assurance to the starved and naked producer of our wealth, the kisan. that under 
t w . e - not tolerate a system whioh deprives the worker and tne producer 

ot all that his labour produces simply to enable idlers to live a luxurious life. In 
Qa *'.. anxiety to maintain a united front we must not forget the misery of the 
millions without whose active co-operation it will not be possible to win Swarajya. 

. wm “ era draw your attention to the two resolutions of the Congress passed 
SLi eknow session. It has appointed a committee to make recommendations 
proposals for such amendments in the constitution of the Congress as may 
necessary to develop closer association between the masses and the 
uoogresa organisation. By another resolution it has asked the Working Committee 
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to prepare, in consultation -with the different provincial Congress Committees and 
snch peasant organizations as it considers fit, an All-India Agrarian programme for 
being considered and placed before the All-India Congress Committee. I am sure 
actions on tho lines of theso resolutions will enable our workers and peasants to 
take a more lively interest in Congress activities, and the Gongrass will become 
more alive to the problems affecting them. 

The President of tho Congress had recently approached Liberals and other non- 
Congress loaders to join Civu Liberties Union to protoot the oivii liberties of Indians. 
Some of the Liberal leaders have in their replies betrayed a very narrow outlook. 
They think because the Congress is not willing to sot according to their advloo, the 
Government is justified in i>ebaving as it pleases. It can arrest and dotain anybody, 
without giving' him or her any opportunity to prove his or her innooonoe, but 
Liberals will not even raise their usual voice of protest because that particular 
individual had not conducted his or her activities on tho lines approved by the 
Liberal party. 

Friends, the Congress has deaidod to set ap candidates for elootion to Provincial 
Legislatures. These elections will be fooght on the basis of definite polities! and 
economio programme. Our election manifesto shall mako it oloar that no constitution 
shall be aooeptable to ns unless it is drawn by a Constituent Assembly elootod on 
adult suffrage. Such a constituent Assembly can be constituted only whoa revolu¬ 
tionary conditions have created an atmosphere of Independence. The election cam¬ 
paign shall give ns an opportunity to carry tho message of the Congress to millions 
of our villagers. Mushroom parties will emerge with pretentions of protecting class 
or communal interests. Voters should be warned against theso partlos and the 
hollowness of their pretentions should be exposed. 

All sorts of rumoor are afloat about the preparations of Government to defeat 
the Congress candidates at the polls. From Governor downward everyone in official 
hierarchy is busy with the election work. In delimiting constituencies special ears 
has been taken to provide safe seats for some 'desirable* persons. Distriots with 
large populations Buspectod to be under the influence of the Congross have boes 
allotted lesser nomber of seats than the one with smaller population bat snpposod to 
be under control of some safe man. District and subordinate officers supposed to 
wield special influence in any particular district are being posted there. 

Gentlemen, the official spokesmen in the local Legislative Council have denied the 
charge of official interforenoe in the last local boards elections. Those of ns who 
Svere in oharge of the eleotion work in tho different distriots know what value to attaoh 
to saoh denials. Enrolment of Congressmen as electors was rafnsod on the ground 
of their conviction, although according to the provision in the District Board 
Act, they were not disqualified. The Act fixes a day after which the district 
magistrate could not order the entry or removal of any namo from the electoral roll 
bat the names of Congressmen, whose nomination papers had already been accepted 
and who were busy in conducting their elootion campaign, were rumovod from 
these rolls ; and consequently their nomination became invalid. There waa no 
time to nominate another. All this can not be denied, for offiioial rooords can be 
produced in support of these allegations. In most of the districts zamindara 
were warned by district or subordinate magistrates not to support Congress candidate* 
and to ensure compliance with this warning renewal of license of arms was postponed 
to a date after the elections. At polling stations Congress supporters found it diffi¬ 
cult to get admission to tho polling booth to record their votes- At plsces where 
Congress supporters had gathered in large numbers the palling officers so regulated 
the admission to the both that only oquiu number of both sides were admitted and 
the surplus Congress supporters bad either to leave the place without recording their 
votee or had to go to opposite camp and enter the compound a* their supporters. 
At some polling stations an attempt was made to influence the voters by terrorising 
the Congress supporters. It will take long to refer to all the incident! of which 
reports have been received in the provincial Congress Committee offioe. 

The antics of the Minister for Local Self-Government were no loss atrocious. We 
have read of the nomination of a woman, of the Minister’s statement in the Council 
of hor resignation, and of her subsequent denial of having sent any ; we also know 
how he abused his power of nomination by nominating his frionds oven against tho 
statutory provisions. We know of cases where, to ensure the defeat of Congress 
candidates for the chairmanship, partisans and dependents of the rival candidates 
were nominated. Exposure of these tactics would have caused the retirement of 
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any one from public life, but each considerations cannot affect the conduct of a man 
of his moral oalibre. 

Friends, before I close, I would like to sound a note of warning against the activities 
of a few of oar friends who are to-day in the Congress not because they believe in its 
ideals or agree with its general polioy, but they realize that it is the only organiza¬ 
tion which can influence the country. They have no faith in our capacity or strength 
to win oomplete freedom. They are always on the lookout for an opportunity to 
take the Congress back to pre-non-co-operation days. At Poona they succeeded in 
persuading Mahatma Gandhi to withdraw mass civil disobedience. At Ranchi they 
secured his blessings to their ‘parliamentary’ programme. They are really constitu¬ 
tionalists striving for a form of government in whioh the authority to administer the 
country on behalf of the British Government shall be vested not in the alien bureau¬ 
cracy, but in the elected representatives of the country. They dare not think of a 
situation in whioh they would be devoid of British protection. These friends are 
alarmed at tho advooaoy of socialism by the President of the Congress and are show¬ 
ing signs of restlessness. They are seeking allies in the liberals and industrialists. Mr. 
Satyamurthi has gone even further and has appealed to Englishmen to join the Con- 

f ress and thus strengthen men of his-BchooL This shows what sort of Independence 
c and his friends are working for. We should take acoount of their tendencies iu 
all our calculations and estimates of oar strength. They are a source of our weakness. 

Resolutions— Wab Dahgeb 

After the presidential address the war danger resolution a3 passed by the su bjeots 
committee was adopted by the conference. 

‘This conference draws the special attention of th e people of the provinoe to the 
war danger resolution of tho Indian National Congress nela at Lucknow and to the 
fact that even daring the last two months the international situation has progessively 
deteriorated and brought tho world nearer to war. The victory of imperialism^in 
Abyssinia demonstrating tho oollapse of the League of Nations’ system of collective 
security and the triumph of naked and unabashed imperialistic might, the support 
by the British Government of German Fascism which onenty stands for war and 
conquest, the continuity of repression of Japanese imperialism in the Far East and 
the ever-growing rivalries of imperialist Powers have made the danger of vast im- 

S erialist world war imminent and threatening. This conference therefore stresses the 
ongress warning and resolves that in the event of such imperialistic war India 
should be no party to it and should not help it in any way.” 

Speaking on the resolution, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru said : One view was that Indians 
had their own problems, why should they discuss about any war whioh might break 
ont in Europe ? Mr. Nehru pointed out that the view 'could have been true in old 
times. At present war in any country was really a world war as it affeoted all 
countries. Another view was that if war broke out in Europe India would not be 
a loser. Mr. Nehru was not certain of what might happen. India might be a 
gainer. It was quite possible that India might be a loser and not a gainer. 

Suppression op Civil Liberty 

The resolution reiterating maintaioauoe of oivil liberty, freedom of thought and 
speech, and calling npon the people to combat the wide-spread suppression of oivil 
liberties in India ana to strive to prevent the encroachments by the executive on 
the few liberties that still remained was passed. This resolution further sent greetings 
to thousands of sufferers from this suppression, pratiouiarly, Mr. Subhas Bose. 


Resolutions—Second D»y—8th June 1936— New CoNstmmoK 

Resuming to-day the conference passed a condolence resolution on the death of Mr. 
Tasadduq Ahmed Khan Sherwani, Mrs. Kamala Nehru, Dr. M. A. An sari and others. 

The resolution on the new constitution of the Government of India passed by the 
subjects committee said that, “whereas the constitutional scheme embodied in tho Gov¬ 
ernment of India Aot of 1935 is sought to be hoisted on the country in the teeth 
of opposition of the nation, the conference reaffirms the Congress decision for re¬ 
jection of the new constitution and resolves to adopt effective measures to resist and 
j 1 , oonfercnoe deolaros that no constitution that is not based of the 
0 . “dia .as.a sovereign nation and framed by a democratic assembly 
iiwu. . Ptuiciple of adult suffrage can be acceptable to the people of 

uia ana reiterates the Congress demand for a constituent assembly. 
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Oonohess Candidates 

Another resolation passed welcomed the dooisioa of the Lnoknow Oongross to sot 
op candidates on behalf of the Congress for the forth-ooming elections to tho provin¬ 
cial legislatures and appealing to tne people of those provinces including every class 
and community to accord the Congress candidates their ootive support, oonoontrating 
on the supreme objective of political independence of India irrespective of any diver¬ 
gence of views in matters pertaining to social reconstruction or readjustment of re¬ 
lations between the various dosses and interests. 

Mass Contact 

A resolution on mass contact was passed by tho Subjects oommittoo In viow of 
the deoision of the Lucknow Congress to develop even closer association between 
the masses and the Congress organisation. The resolution oails upon all communities 
and Congressmen generally in the province to further this policy by working among 
the masses and taking part ia their day to day struggles, by malting primary com¬ 
mittees of Congress vital bodies which should take aa active part in tho Congress 
and help in shaping the Congress polioy and developing closer co-onoration between 
the Congress ana other organisations of peasants and workers. In tho opinion of 
the conference an effective and desirable method of bringing about this vloser co¬ 
operation would be to give representations in the Congress organisation to organised 
groups of peasants and workers Bubjeot to their acoeptauoo of tho main political 
position of the Congress and its general policy. 

Unemployment 

‘The Government should do Its duty towards the unemployed by providing food and 
clothing as is done in the advanood oonntries or shoald get out ao that wiser men may 
come and solve the problem’, said Mr. Jauaharlat Nehru supporting tho resolution on 
unemployment 

The resolution condemned the Government for not doing its daty towards tho 
unemployed class. Baba 8ampurnanand said that tho 8aprn report on unemployment 
was worth throwing into tho waste paper basket Both he and Mr. Nehru oninod 
that the Government as constituted at present was incapable of solving tho problem. 
The principles of socialism could alone oe a lasting solution for tho great problem of 
widespread unemployment in the country. 

Tee New Oossimrnos 

The resolution on the new constitution of the Government of India Aot as odoptod 
by the subjects committee was pissed. 

The resolution declared that the now sohomo was a subtle device designed to 
tighten the stranglehold of British imperialism and facilitate the political domination 
and economic exploitation of the people. The resolution reaffirmed the rejection of 
the new constitution and farther reiterated the demand for a constituent assembly. 

The resolation appealing to the people to accord support to the Congress candi¬ 
dates at the forthcoming elections ss adopted by the subjects oommittoo was also passed. 

Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant speaking declared that the Congress stood for 
complete independence of India. It worked for the good of Indians. It never 
declared itself against zamindars but it wanted to improve the condition of tho poor aod 
unemployed. lie appealed to the people to vote in favour of CongreM candidates. 

Onus Resolutions 

The Conference welcomed the resolation of the Lacknow Congress calling upon 
the Provincial Congress Committees to frame sn agrarian programme. The resolu¬ 
tion stressed that the programme recommended should not only deal with the 
immediate grievances of the peasantry bat the basio causes which undermine the 
present land system and crested the vast problem of agrarian poverty, indebtedness 
and unemployment. .... _ 

The subjects committee resolation recommending to the Indian Congress to give 
representation in the Congress organization to organized groups of peasants and 
workers and Mr. Jawaharlai's resolation sending greetings of good wishes to Arabs 
in Palestine in the brave struggle they were carrying against British imperialism 
for complete independence were also passed. The Conference then dispersed. 



The International Women’s Conference - 


Opening Day—Calcutta—30th- January 1936 

Many problems faoing the women of India were dwelt upon by Her Highness 
the Makarani of Baroda in her presidential address at the pint Conference of the 
International Council of Women and National Connoil of Women in India which met 
at the Town Hall, Calcutta, on the 30th. January 1936. 

The gathering might well be described as unique of its hind in India. Many 
conferences of women take place now j a-days in this * country but seldom 
are they attended by so many t Rented women of international fame as were 
to bo seen at to-day's Conference. Many of them had travelled thousands of 
miles at great personal sacrifice and inoonvenienoe to give the benefit of their 
oounsel to their Indian sister. 

The gathering was also symbolic of the progress Indian women have made in 
recent years in self-reliance and in taking counsel together on problems whioh affected 
their kind without the help of men. 

At the outset, the entire assembly stood with the president to pay silent homage 
to the memory of His late Majosty King George V and as an expression of sympathy 
with Queen Mary and other members of the .Royal family. 

Welcome Address 

Welcoming the delegates Lady Ezra, Chairwoman of the National Connoil of Women 
in India, said that Bengal felt proud that the first International Conference of 
Women to be held in India should assemble in this province. This was not pre¬ 
arranged. It had just happened in the ordinary course of things. Proceeding, Lady 
Ezra gave a briof history of the Indian National Council ana said that they had 
all along kept in dose touch with the work that was being done Overseas. 

What they most needed in India, she said, was social, educational and oivio 
service. Thoy had begun- later than countries in the West; they had a great deal 
to catch np with, handicapped - as they were by the customs of the country._ Bat 
looking back on the 10 yoars of their existence. lady Ezra claimed as the Chairman 
of the National Council of Women in India that the Council bad givea a good 
aooonnt of itself and had justified the generous faith of the International Council 
in admitting it to membership from the very beginning. 

Messages were received from Her Excellency Lady Willingdon and the Marchio¬ 
ness of Abordoon. Lady Willingdon expressed groat pleasure m welcoming the dele¬ 
gates representing so many countries and such widely different parts of the . world. 
She had groat faith in the beliefs for whioh the International Conncil of Women 
stood, namely, that women had contributions of very real value to make towards the 
solution of tiie social and economic problems which wore perplexing the world. It 
seemed to her that suspicion and distrust, oreating barriers between countries lay at 
the root of most of their troubles and that for this sympathy and mutual under¬ 
standing wore the only solvents. This sympathetic understanding was pre-eminently 
the quality of women and it was for Ithom to diffuse that spirit^ throughout the 
world and make it and recognise it as the guiding principle of thefr action whether 
as individuals or as communities. 

The Alarchionese of Aberdeen in her message expressed regret at her inability to 
be present at the conference. She was deeply sensible, she said, of the very im¬ 
portant character of this gathering at which subjects of special interest to the 
women of India and of tho Paoifio coast would bo considered, subjects which at the 
same time had a bearing on the position of women all over the world. This was 
the first time when representatives from European. Australian and New Zelaad 
National Councils would nave heard those subjects discussed in Asia by those who 
knew the difference in conditions. 

Greetings from the National Connoil of Women, Great-Britaiit, and National Council 
of women, Belgium, China and Australia, wore conveyed personally by their respective 
delegates. Messages were also received from the Indian Councils of Burma and 
Madras and the All-India Women’s Conference (conveyed by Mrs. 8. C. Mukherjee). 
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Dame Elizabeth Cadbury in a briof address thanked the orgonizors of tlio Con¬ 
ference on behalf of the Overseas delegates. “Evory momont since thoir arrival,” 
she said, “hod been fall of interest and they had rccoivod the groatest kindness 
everywhere.” From the perusal of the roports of the diiToront councils thoy Imd 
realised what an immense account of social work the National Council of India was 
doing. When they travelled ronnd the world like globo-trotters thoy only saw 
monuments, buildings and othor places of interest bnt here thoy would como into 
personal contact with each other and come to know each othor bettor. 

Hits Tyan, delegate from China, said that while sitting in her placo at tho 
Conference the feeling that passed through her mind was that a '‘League of hearts'' 
was of mnoh greater importance than a League of Nations. It was only through a 
league of beam that the peace of tho world would come. 

Among tho delegates at the Conference were Dame Elizabeth Cadbnry. Lady 
Pentland. Hon. Margaret Sinotoro. Mrs. Oreavoe. Miss Eluinid Lewis. Mrs. Mont¬ 
gomery (Oreat Britain). Miss Lousie Thompson (Ireland). Mille de Bnchoro (Belgium). 
Princess Cantaouzane (Romania). Miss Zellwcgor. Miss Sartorions and Dr. Itenno 
Oirod (Switzerland). Madame Legrond and Mile. Riviere (France). Mias Martha 
Maltha (Denmark), Mrs. ApoBtolides (Qreeco). Miss Van Voon (Holland). Mrs. A. O. 
Thomas and Miso Portia Oreoch (Australia). Miss Patterson (Now Zoland). Miss Tyan 
(China). Miss Cl Wood. Mrs. Mackenzie. Miss Anderson. Her Highness the Mnltarani 
of Cooch Be liar. Princess Ila of Cooch Bihar. Rani of Nandgoon. Lady Maharaj 
Singh. Ladr Woodhead. Mrs. Margaret Sanger. Miss Marie! Lister. Lady Reed. Lady 
Mitter. Mrs. Latiff. Mrs. Sorala Devi Chaudhurani. Mrs. S. R. Das. Mrs, J. M. Sen 
Gupta, Mrs. Kumudini Bose. Mrs, S. N. Hoy. Mrs. 8. N. Mukhorjee. Mrs. 8. C. Roy. 
Mis. K. Bose. Mrs. Forsyth. Mrs. F. 8. Talyarkhan, Mrs. F, Low. Mrs, 8ummud Shah. 
Miss Leah Hi rad and Mrs. F. G. Cuirimbhoy (Bombay). Mrs. Sirrur (International 
Council of Women). Miss Pillai and Miss Shepherd (Delhi). Lady Imam. Mm. 
Dhavle. Mrs. P. B. Ganguly. Mrs. 8. K. Mitra. Mrs, Godbolo. Miss Day and Miss Das 
(Bihar and Orissa). Dow Mia Shwe (Burma). Mrs. B. O. Dutta. Mrs. Kcmfry and 
Miss Peocook (Bengal). Mrs. H. Stanley and Mrs. J. Stanley and Mrs. J. N. Ohoso. 

Posmctmi. Add hiss 

The Uaharani of Baroda , in the coarse of her presidential address, 
expressed regret at the absence of Lady Aberdeen who was to have presided. She 
then stressed tho advantage of haring in their midBt os delegates women who wore 
specially qualified by their experience to indicate the various ways In which thoy 
thought women’s councils in India oonld add to their already valuable achievements. 

Her Highness found the education obtaining in schools, and particularly in univer¬ 
sities, nnsuited to the girls; it was a waste of onergy and did not lead to a cultural 
development Nowhere was this lack felt more kccaly than in tho homo whore 
cultural influence was most useful. One of tho best thiegs they could do would be 
to establish schools where great importance should bo attached to “social qualities”, 
schools in which the knowledge which the pupils acquired was a roally formative 
influence in thoir live*—a knowledge of thcmsclvos and of thoir duly to thoir 
fellowB which would help them to realise thomselves fully as women, and not lead 
them to think themselves superior bocaase of thoir diplomas. Referring to another 
essential of good education Hor Highness said : “The vary fact that to-day we 
welcome representatives of various National Councils should remind ns that tho form 
of education wo should aim to give our women should be snob as to make them 
good citizens not only of India, but of tho world.” 

The Maharani particularly referred to two questions— women's education and the 
position of women in the coming Constitution. Her Highness maintained that the 
education imparted to the girls was nnsuited to their needs. “It is our duty to see,” 
she said, “that they are given that training which will fit thorn to play their port 
in national affairs and at the same time, make them more efficient mothers.” 

As regards the second, Her Highness said that although their claims hod not 
received full recognition, the position that had been accorded to them in the new 
Constitution made » good beginning which they should utilize to the fullest extent 
to achieve their objective. 

Estimating the value of the new constitution Her Highness said : “Under the 
terms of the new Act we can at least claim that tho rights of women to seat in the 
Legislature, and to the vote, have been reorganized to an extent which while it is 
still to tall y inadequate to the number of women-in India, puts ns in a stronger posi- 
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tion than we were in before the Act was passed.” It might well hare been a stiU 
stronger position, she added, had the women been ;wise enough to present a united 
front at the'time when their demands came'before the Bound Table Conference. Many 
more franchise qualifications had been added to those granted under the Reforms Act 
of 1919. The property qualification had been lowered, with the result that many 
women in rural areas now had the right to vote, and many among the poorer class¬ 
es in the towns. The wives or widows of men with existing property qualifications 
would be entitled to vote. Then there was the educational qualification. Her High¬ 
ness advised that universal franchise should be their aim. 

Another question for consideration was the legal position of Indian women—their 
inequalities. They oould not for instance inherit- property. Considered in the light 
of one of their demands, the right to divorce, inheritance of property assumed a 
great importance for “the right to divorce must remain a dangerous one as long as 
a woman is denied the right to inherit the substance which (none can enable her to 
be economically independent of her husband.” 

In conclusion, the Maharani expressed the hope that as a result of this conference 
many new branches wonld be inaugurated throughout the country and that the 
National Council wonld become a strong and representative organization for the 
whole of India.- 

With a vote of thanks proposed by Mrs. Kamala Devi Chattopadhya and 
seconded by Begum Shah Naioae the proceedings of the day came to a olose. 

\ 

Second Day—Calcutta— 31 It. January 1936 
Women and Rubai, Work 

The value and necessity of rural work in this country was emphasized at the 
morning session of the Conference to-day. The Conference unanimonsly appointed 
a sub-committee to examine and promote rural welfare. 
i Opening the session. Lady Petland , who presided, referred to the Country 
Women’s Association, England, whioh embraced 64 Societies, and suggested that the 
National Connoil of Women in India might develop a similar organisation snob as a 
Central Rural Organisation which would have a very useful scope. 

Speaking on rural reconstruction. Lady Nilkanih (Ahmedabad) drew a vivid word 

S tature of the plight of villagers in India which was largely due to ignorance. In 
ussia and Japan ignorance had been got rid of by compulsory education. It was 
the duty of tho State to educate the masses, and unless the State helped nothing 
much could bo done. The National Council of Women in India could use its influence 
to make the State alive to its duty. 

Poverty in villages, she continued, was so great that a large amount of relief work 
was needed, and one way was by encouraging tho manufacture and purchase of hand¬ 
made cloth. The Government had mode a beginning but voluntary workers and a body 
like the N. 0. W. I. could do muoh in this direction. 

Dame Elizabeth Cadbury remarked that near where she came from there was a 
shop which sold Indian-made doth and those who once bought it always went back 
for more as it wore so well. 

Recently in England there were efforts to make village life more attractive, and 
one of those efforts was to reintroduce into village the habit of not listening to 
musio on the wireless or gramophone but to take music themselves. Six Countries 
had taken up this idea and 80 small choirs had been formed among agricultural 
labourers. Bhe suggested that is rural reconstruction in India, musio should not be 
left out - 

Confining herself entirely to villages in Bengal, Indy Bose, who spoke on educa¬ 
tion, urged that villages in this provinoe should be made centres of activity as they 
were in a moribund condition, full of stagnation and had no schools worth the name. 
Everyone realized the great need for improvement for which two things were needed, 
education and the development of industries. Bengal, Lady Bose added, was backward 
in respeot of primary education and should have primary education suited to the 
requirements of her women so as to make them usefni members of society. 

She suggested village societies and women teachers in every village. Bands of 
voluntary workers were trying to remove the existing disabilities but there must also 
be generous support by the State. Further, there was great need for the revival of 
village industries. These problems could not be solved without the wholehearted 
support and co-operation of educated village women. 
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In an address on village contitnnation school courses, Miss AT. Mai the (Denmark! 
referred to education in Denmark which was free and compulsory, and said that no 
factor had been of greater importance in developing the industrial prosperity of that 
country than the high schools. She stressed the necessity of rural adult education 
in continuation of primary education. 

Speaking on village school, Mrs, K. Chattopadhgaya (Mangalore) said that if they 
entered a village they were confronted with the tremendous problem of poverty and 
they coaid not cope with the problem of education unless a child was wall nourished 
and lived in healthy surroundings. 

Of India’s 350 millions, Mrs. Chattopadhya continued, 75 per cent lived by agricul¬ 
ture, and if it was burdening the land it should be drawn away into industries. 
There was very heavy taxation, and wherever the peasants lived under landlords the 
rent they paid was 80 to 85 per oent of their income. Unless they created a better 
economic condition for the whole family it was not possible to deal only with child¬ 
ren as if they were apart from the rest of the family. 

Dame Elizabeth Cadbury inquired whether with instruction for agriculturists 
it would be possible for agriculturists to produce sufficient to support themselves 
as the Russians had done 7 

Mrs. K. Chattopadhya replied that practically in every province the Government 
had got experimental farms whioh, however, did not meet the requirements of the 
millions of peasants working in the fields. Villages were ao isolated that unless the 
result of all this research work was actually brought within the reach of the pooaant, 
he did not get it She suggested State-aided teaohers who would carry theso results 
to the villagers. 

A discussion followed in which Mrs. Nadirohaw (Delhi), Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji 
(Hyderabad), Begum Shah Nawaz, Mrs. Milford (Caloutta), Miss Peacock ((Bengal) and 
Miss P. Geach (Australia) took part 

On the motion of Begum Shah Nawaz, seconded by Mrs. K. Chattopadhya, the 
Conference adopted a resolution that a special subcommittee of the Council be 
appointed to examine and promote rural welfare. 


Oo-Educabon 

A discussion took place on the question of special oorrioalnm for girls’ echools 
in the afternoon session presided over by Mrs. Faridoonji. 

In the absence of Mrs. P. K. Bay a paper contributed by her on the subject 
was read by Miss M. Bose. The women's Education League in Calcutta, said Mrs. 
Hay, had been working for the last few years for furthering the cause of 
women's education in Bengal. They had been agitating for a special board for girls’ 
education under the Education Department, and although they had suggested an 
equal number of non-official men ana women in the constitution of the Board, it was 
their intention to qualify this membership with certain restrictions. 

They must, she said, esohew politics altogether. Only those who were conducting 
girls' institutions or were connected with their governing bodies or were specially 
interested in girls’ education should be eligible for membership of the Board. 

The functions of the proposed Board, she said, should bo to decide the syllabus 
and text books of all primary and secondary girls’ sohools, to suggest improvements, 
to conduct examinations of primary and secondary sohools, to demand the provision 
of an equal sum of money for girls’ education as for boys’ and to recommend and 
insist on the appointment of a special woman officer to be in charge of girls’ 
education, 

Mrs. A. If. Chaudhuri remarked that when so much stress was being lsid on in¬ 
ternationalism and on the recognition of universal brotherhood it seemed strange 
that anyone should venture to suggest a farther division between the two classes, 
sufficiently divided already. No nation oould advance unless its men and women 
worked together in full sympathy and understanding. If at the very beginning boys 
and girls received an entirely different education, the cleavage already existing be¬ 
tween them would be made sharper and more irrevocable. 

Let boys and girls, she continued, have the same curriculum at school, which alter 
all, they left at the age of 16 . After that the ordinary girl oould enter the ‘women a 
sphere , leaving the boy to go oat into his wider world. The girl who must earn her 
own living or had dreams of a career wonid also find herself well-equipped. Bat the 
curriculum could be given a different treatment for girls. Take a subject like hygiene. 
It could be taught in girls' schools emphasizing those details that made for good 
house-keeping. 

47 
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There also seemed to bo a great insistence on the advisability of cooking being 
tanght to girls at sohool9. As a rule that art was better learnt at home where a far 
wider range of dishes could be attempted and where treasured family reoipes could 
play their part. Cooking taught at sohools tended to degenerate into “mass" cook¬ 
ing. But much could be done in the way of training girls to oook invalid fare—a 
branch of cookery that did not always reoeive attention it deserved. 

In the matter of handiwork two differences could be made. Where boys learnt 
carpentary, girls could specialize in sewing, painting and the decorative arts. 

The President referred to the part played by the All-India Women’s Conference 
in introducing reforms in women's education. The Conference, Bhe said, came into 
existence to improve women’s ednoation. In the first year the Conference indicated 
the lines on which changes should he mado and in the second year the All India 
.Women’s Education Enna was started. 

This was followed by an inquiry by a commission of educationists, and considering 
the fnot that for many years to oome at least 60 per cent of Indian girts would be 
married, the Commission recommended that the girls should be given an ednoation 
which would be useful for them in their hemes. With that idea the Lady Irwin 
College was started in Delhi and she was glad to inform the House that praotically 
every Province in India was represented there. The College, she said, laid special stress 
in the teaching of domestic sciences. 

Begum Shah Nawcu also emphasized the necessity of including domestio sciences 
in the currionlum for girls’ schools. 

Delegates representing Belgium, Rumania and Burma described the special feature 
of the systems of girls’ education prevailing in their respective countries after whioh 
the discussion was adjourned. 

A pica for the establishment of nursery sohools in Bengal was pnt forward by 
Mrs. Boy (Coloutta). Nursery Schools, she said, would save the country 
lakhs of rupees by preventing ill-health. These institutions aimod at providing 
oppoitunjty for the healthy all-round development of the child of pre-school age 
thus raising the level of its physical, mental anu moral growth. 

After referring in detail to her . scheme of infant and nursery schools, Mrs. Boy 
said that tho ouirioulum was to bo thought of in terms of activity and experience 
rather than of knowledge to be acquired and facts to be storod. The child should 
be put into a position to teach himself and the knowledge that ha was to acquire 
should come not so much from the instrnctor as from the environments. 

Dr. Headtcard* (Calcutta) welcomed the establishment of a nursery schools in 
Calcutta on the linos suggested by Mrs. Roy. Tho Conference then adjourned. 


Third Day—Calcutta—lit February 1936 

Women and the Pbess 


The conference dismissed to-day the position of women and the Press. 

Hiss Zellweger of Switzerland, who presided, said that there were many women 
all over tho world working on newspapers but few of them were real journalists. They 
were just dabbling in nowspaper work, writing an occasional article or two. Many of 
them did not seem to know that for journalism ono needed a special gift as in the case 
of painting and music. Most of the professional women journalists occupied very hum¬ 
ble positions, working as reporters or l> doieg” women’s “pages". There were, however, 
some women sub-editors on important newspapers. 

But what they were realty interested in was not the question of women journa¬ 
lists but nowspaper publioity of topics concerning women. She wanted women to 
givo greater attention to newspaper work and write competent artioles on subjects 
affecting thorn. 

Alisa Leuria thought _ that women could do as well as men in journalism, 
except on the political side os they (women) were not very good at compromise. The 
old idea of the segregation of the sexes had to go as men ana women were interested 
in the same subjects. 

, Mrs. K, Chattopadhya felt that womon wore not doing bo well in journalism as 
they ought Life, she said, would toko a different aspect with Indian women enter- 
ing journalism. Sho was opposed to the restrictions on the Press in India though she 
admitted that a certain amount of control was necessary. 

Social 'Worker 


Speaking on the “Training of the Social Worke 
mat such training was ol recent growth. After the 


’’ Dame Elixabeth Cadbury said 
Great war people began to ask 
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for a defiaite course of training for social workers and a need was felt for a course 
of lectures on the right kind of social work. Great Britain had colleges where training 
was given in social work and diploma were granted, Sho stressed the need fur volun¬ 
tary workore os well as tlioso who took social sorvico os a profession. The work that 
specially appealed to women was work for children, tried mothers and girls. 

lira. S. Permanand (Bornr) said that tho two main problems in India in finding 
suitable workers and giving thorn requisito training wore illiteracy and tho caste 
system. India being an agricultnrol country a great deal of work had to bo done in 
villuges where conditions were far from satisfactory. The system of voluntary workers 
did not gooorally obtain in this country, Sinco tho Groat War. thoro had boon a 
great awakening of civic consciousness among the womon of India but owing to their 
domestic duties they could not Bparo time for social work. Tiiero was no provision 
in Indian society for women who wanted to QDgngo in social work. For tho training 
of social workers thoy would havo to go to tho West. 

Alisa Winqato (Calcutta) dealt with ono aspect of this hie question, tho facilities 
offered in India for social training and tho need for social training—general social 
training—apart from specialized training sueh as child wollaro. It must bo 
already obvious to newcomers to India what a troraendous amount of voluntary social 
work was being done thoro such as rural reconstruction, village uplift, oiiild welfare, 
work among the depressed classes and industrial workers. Thoro was a growing 
demand, Miss Wingate stated, among students of both sexes to do Bouial work and 
thoro was tremendous scope for untrained voluntary sorvico. Ono condition noccssary 
to mako tho untrained voluntary sorvico ofTcctivo was that it must bo givon under 
trained leaders. She bad known cases whero such untrained servioo without loaders 
had been of littlo use. 

Social work needed two kinds of training, training of a nnivorsity standard and, 
training of a high school or vernacular standard. Calcutta oaoo had a training school 
for womon. Sho suggested tho establishment of a sottlemont suitod to India in condi¬ 
tions where those who wanted to become social workers could go and got practical 
training. Thoro should also be a residential centre in a city or a rural contro when 
workers could got first hand knowledge. With this should bo oombinod a theoretical 
course. Practical work was of the utmost importance and this was not possible 
except at a centre undor a trained loader. Lectures alono could not produce trained 
social workers. 

Mrs. Tijan of China roferrod to social work in tho slums of Sanghai and said that 
unless there was love for the souls of the poor ono conld not succeed in being a real 
social worker. 

Mile, de Busachtra (Belgium) said that in Bolgium, girls had a three year*' training 
after which they wore given diplomas for social work. 

Initiating a discussion on “Tne League of Nations," Dtqum Shah Natcaa gavo the 
impression of an Eastorn woman who had been twico associated with that boJy. Shu 
roforrod particulalry to tho work of the Kith Committoo which, among other splendid 
things, had reduced tho number of slaves from 25,000,000 to fewer than 5,OU),UlO. 
restricted the production of narcotic drugs to legitimate consumption, helped small 
nations in reducing child mortality, substituted education -in tho nlaco of punishment 
for delinquent minors and stressed the vnluo of educational films for children. 

In tho beginning of 19J7, an international Conference was to be held in tho Dutch 
East Indies on traffic to womon and children. Tho Government of India thought tint 
there was hardly any traffic in women in India and that thoro was no need to send 
representatives but the women of India, who thought differently, would do their 
utmost to be represented there. 

The discussion on this subject had not ooncluded when the Conference adjourned. 

Fourth Day—Calcutta—3rd. February 1930 
Womes kxo Public Heilth 

Various Problems of public health were discussed to*day. 

Speaking on tho subject of medical inspection of schools, Dr. Headuarda said that 
medical inspection of school children was only a part of the whole scheme tor tho 
care of a child. A few years ago tho Vice-Chancellor of tho Calcutta Univumity to¬ 
gether with others organised a students' welfare centro and tho results of their exa¬ 
mination were startling. Surely, tho examination of students at University ago—im|>or- 
tant though it was in its rightful sequence of events—was like putting tho cart before 
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the horse. What was the history of medical inspections of sohool children in Calcutta ? 
Those who were familiar with India knew that when financial stringency arose and 
outs had to be made child welfare and kindred activities were the first to suffer. 
Some years ago there was functioning a scheme for the medioal inspection of boys’ 
and girls’ sohools in the city of Calcutta under the control of a medioal woman for 
girls’ schools and a medioal man for boys’ schools. The first post to be abolished 
was the medical woman, possibly because it was felt that the girls’ health did not 
matter. The Publio Health Department of Bengal were responsible for the health in 
boys’ schools but the girls were left unoared for. 

Continuing, Dr. Headtoarda said that at present there was not scheme in practice 
for any medical inspection of girls’ sohools m this province, except under private 
agencies and the sohool authorities themselves. ■ Her point was that in suoh an im¬ 
portant matter it was for the Government and the municipalities to take the lead. 
The authorities best suited to the purpose seemed to be the local municipalities, 
especially those already possessing health officers. 

Miss Jyotirmoyee Ganguly reminded the Conference, particularly the delegates from 
overseas, that conditions and things in India were totally different In every part of 
the world it was the State which took oare of its children but not so in India. 

The publio in this country had for many many years made it a grievance that 
sufficient money was not spent on education and sanitation. This had been constantly 
dinned into the ears of the Government, but all these had been a cry in the wilder¬ 
ness. The Government was spending the larger part of the revenue for the maintenance 
of peace and order; but everyone in Bengal knew what was happening in the villages. 
Ruffians were kidnapping women from their peaoeful homes. The myseries that fol¬ 
lowed in the wake knew no bounds. 

India was still in the Middle ages, proceeded Miss Ganguly, she was forgetful of 
the faot that the world had progressed much, that new ideas and ideals had grown 
up. Indian women did not know how to demand from the Government money to 
-have their children properly oared for by the Publio Health Department She did 
not think that anybody could blame India for that For the last 150 years it had 
been dinned into her ears that she was inferior to everybody in the world, and she 
was unable to manage her own affairs. 

She ooncluded with a stirring appeal to all mothers to rise equal to the occasion 
and learn to demand what was their legitimate right. 

Miss 5. B. Gupta , Inspeotress of Schools, said that the foundations of national 
salvation must ultimately rest on the robust health and physical well-being of the 
citizens as a body. However glibly they talked of progress, freedom, advancement 
and power in high sounding phrases, yet how foolisnly they neglected to take care 
of the very tendor plant that required so judicious nursing that it might grow into 
a healthy tree. If India aspired to take her seat amongst the sister nations, the 

S uestion of looking after her children was of vital interest. Every child born on In- 
ian soil was a potential capaoity and it would live to attain glory if only properly 
lookod after. The question now before them was not of looking after all the children 
but what they wanted to emphasise was the question of the medical examination 
of the lower percentage of the children who went to the school. 

Miss Gupta described at length the condition of the health of school-going ohildren 
from her own experience and pointed out that a thorough and systematic examina¬ 
tion of these ohildren by competent doctors made it impossible to overlook any 
serious disturbances either physical or mental. 

Besides, advanced knowledge of experimental psychology in these days enabled 
a doctor to estimate the mental calibre of the child. In many cases it was impossible 
to get a comprehensive idea of the speoial aptitudes of the wards, to help them to 
develop their body and mind accordingly and thus above all to prevent a good 
df jal of rime and money and energy from being wasted in wrong directions 
J'hioh WBS not infrequently the oase with many yonng men of this country. 
She felt very strongly that as soon as possible every district and sub-divisional 
headquarter town in Bengal should have a ohild training centre where all the 
sohool ohildren should have the facility of free treatment and in cases of necessity 
tree medicine. But if the financial condition of the Government did not permit them 
to have these centres opened in the near future, let them at least have two women 
assistant surgeons, health visitors who would visit or tour from district to district 
oemg assisted by sub-assistant surgeons and medically examine school children if 
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not twice at least once a year, and give snoh practical advioo i-ogarding food and 
clothing as could easily be observed by the parents. 

She personally thought that medical inspection of children was perhaps more a 
necessity than the teaching of throe R’s in a primary school. The society was really 
responsible for the children whom they have brought in in this world and tlio 
society must take the trouble of looking after them. 

Speaking on Housing and Health, Airs. Zarina Currimbhoy (of Bombay) said that 
in large cities the housing conditions of working classes wore not all that they 
should be. They had created in Bombay a consciousness among tho women of tho 
working classes for a better standard of cleanliness and health than what they had 
been used to in the past They had secured amongst the large working class 
population of that city a nucleus of social opinion and a model on which other 
women could likewise manage to get their surroundings improved. 

After giving an account of their visits to many of thoso honsos it was hor 
experience that what they should first do was to infuse in the minds of tho working 
women in the nrban area a desire for amelioration. Thereafter through tho medita¬ 
tion of trained social workers they had to teach them how to organise opinion 
among themselves and how to make such opinion effective with thoso in whoso power lay 
the means to secure conveniences and amenities which were the elementary require¬ 
ments for modern existence and of civilised life. Increased earnings could como to 
tire working classes only through an increased efficiency and let them hope that tho 
efforts which they had been making through tho Labour Committee of the Women’s 
Council of Bombay daring the last one year would lead to the improvement of 
health condttioos widely. “Let us hope", she concluded, “that this example would 
be copied in nrban areas throughout India and that the results will contribute to somo 
extent to the improvement ot their life and lot and of their efficiency in work 
through which a still higher standard of life may come within thoir reach. 

Speaking on maternal mortality, Dr. Oirod of Bombay said that tho subject of 
maternal mortality bad received special consideration in the West for soma years 
past The sum total of the investigations of various committoes was that a large 
percentage (40 per cent) of deaths would be avoidable—about tho third of tho doatbs 
were duo to sepsis, fifty per cent of these being aftor a normal labour. 

These figures coming from tho west with its height of civilisation, advanced public 
opinion, improved sanitary conditions, facilities of transport oto. woro to say tho 
least staggering. What a tale of woe can we rolate in this country I If wo can 
but probe into Hie subject carefully we shall be aghast at tho tromendous loss of 
young promising lives. As doctors bad to play on important role in a maternity 
service it was essential that the training of the futnre doctor should bo adequate 
and efficient. Hbe emphasised the need for organised research into tho causes of 
maternal mortality peculiar to India by a well represented committee. 

Child Welfare 

At the evening session the subjects of child welfare and after-care of tnbercnlosis 
patients were discussed. Begum shah Nawaz presided. 

Speaking on child welfare, Princess Vantacuxene (Roumania) deplored tho prac¬ 
tice of sending yonng persons to prison and suggested that steps should bo taken to 
see that this was not done except in very exceptional cases. Certain countries had 
introduced desirable legislation to the effect that children nnder a certain age should 
not be sent to prison. She condemned the exhibition of undesirable poston outside 
cinemas which aroused the cariosity of children and which were harmful. So far 
as films were concerned, it was desirable to have pictoroe which were not sensa¬ 
tional but largely educational. 

Airs. S. Mehta (Calcutta) said that the futnre of a nation depended on its children. 
This was recognized both by tho State and the people. Those countries which looked 
to child-welfare had healthy children while infant mortality was very low. 

Mrs. O reeves (Great Britain) described infant welfare centres in Northern Ireland. 
This work, she said, was started in 1919 mad there were now 66 centres in operation 
in the six countries. A few of them were controlled and operated bv local autho¬ 
rities, a few by a joint committee of the local authorities and the local nursing 
societies. Those two groups received Government grants. The majority were worked 
by the local noising societies and received grants from the Government and local 
authorities. 
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Tuberculosis Campaign 

Lady Pent land road a paper by Lady Aberdeen on tuborculosis work in Groat 
Britain, Mrs. C.O.Rcmfry, Honorary Secretary, Tuberculosis Association, Bengal, said that 
there were fivo tubor-culosis dispensaries in Calcutta, one in Howrah and two in the 
mofnssil. It was an underestimate, she added, to say that there were 1,000,000 
million people suffering from tuberculosis in Bengal alone. In Calcutta no less than 
30,000 peoplo suffered from tho diseaso and thoro wore 300 deaths hero yearly. Fivo 
per cent of thoso who wero definitely diagnosed as having tuberculosis were servants 
and hawkors, peoplo who wore constantly in contact with food. Throe per cent wore 
school teachers, nnd oight per cent wero students of tho Calcutta University. In 
Bongal thoro wore something like 200,000 people who wero what was called "open 
casos” spreading tho disoaso every time they coughed or sneezed or spat. Those 
wero the pooplo who were the groat danger at tho moment. The accommodation for 
tuberculosis sufTerorB was hopelessly inadequate as in the whole of Bengal there 
woro something like 284 beds for 1,000,000 patients. Tho Conference at this stage 
adjourned. 

Fifth Day—Calcutta—4th. February 1936 

Traffic in Women & Children 

The evil of tho traffic in women and children and the stops that should bo takon 
to cope with it, were emphasized at tho morning session of the conference to-day. 

The Conforonco adopted two resolutions. One urged the National Councils of 
Women to support tho work undertaken by voluntary nnd official agoncies in each 
country against the traffic in womon and childron. The other rocommomlcd tho 
National Council of Women in India to urge upon tho Government of India tho 
necessity of India’s representation in tho conferonoo to be hold in the Far East 
(probably tho Dutch East Indies) in 1937 in connexion with tho question of tho 
traffic in women und childron. 

Initiating tho dubato on tho traffic in women and children, Miss Millicent 
' Shephard _ (Delhi), representative of the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
India, briefly skotohod tho outstanding featuro of tho Association’s work and 
assured her fioarors that tho Association’s efforts had always beon undertaken with 
a real lovo for India and only with tho desire to help Indian men and women 
to undertake tho rofnrms which so many of them desired to see carriod out. 

Investigation. Miss Shephard continued, into tho causes which led to the ontry 
of girts into a life of shamo disclosed that sometimes it was poverty but that was 
not tlio primary faotor. Tho main eauso in India, as olsewbero, was tho demand 
which it was profitable to supply. Unless thero was a revolution of thought, a 
real challenge against this cause of tho traffic in women and children, all rcscuo 
work, ail legislation, all medical work would be fruitless. 

Therefore, she nppontod to every woman of whatever nationality to consider her 
own deep responsibility for reducing tho demand by tho teaching of moral standards. 
Concluding, Miss Shep'hard said that since 1930'thoro had been a considerable 
advance in tho number of women interesting themselves in rescue work. It was 
still true to say that tho chiof rescue agencies wero tho Salvation Army, the various 
Missionary Societies, tho Brahmo Samuj, the Sova Sadan and the Servants of India 
Society. 

Begum Shah Natcaz remarked that so far as India was concerned, in every 
provinoo tho Government wore doing their best to strengthen the laws against 
ibis immoral traffic. Statistics boforo the League of Nations showed that India was 
one of tho most moral countries in the world compared with other countries. 

Dr. S. Noronha (Bombay) confined herself to tho conditions prevailing in that 
City and what Bombay was doing to romody this ovil, and said that the Bombay 
Act as it stood at prosent was vory inadequate. 

Mrs. L. toman (Lucknow) attributed tho fundamental cause of this social ovil to 
poverty. Mrs. Tyan (China) described tho steps which the Chinese Government 
were taking to cope with tho ovjj. 

Education by Films 

Speaking on tho cinema, Mrs. Shamsun Kahar Mahmud (Calcutta) characterized 
it as one of the greatest achievements of modern civilization and stressed the 
necessity of utilizing it to educate children. 
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Mrs. Tyan (China) said tliat the Chinese Oovernmont woro now giving due 
attention to films with tho rosult that the cinema was exorcising a beneficial 
influence. Miss Millicent Shephard suggested that it would greatly help the Hoards of 
Film Censors in India if those who disapproved any film which was being shown 
would write in expressing their disapproval, first, to tho manager of tho cinema in 
question and, secondly to tho Secretary of the Hoards of Film Censors. 

Another way in which the Council of Women could help was to appoint a Film 
Appraising Board, ns had been done in Madras, to seo films when they camo to a 
town and issue to tho local Press a summary of the film whether it was class (a), 
(h) or (c). Class (a) was for everybody, class (b) for adults only, and class (o) was 
undesirable. 


Legal Disaoiuties op Women 

The next subject taken up was legal disabilities. 

Mrs. 5. N. Ray (Calcutta) pleaded for a wholesale revision of Hindu law and 
for remedies in tho light of modern conditions. Tho policy of tho (lovornmont of 
India of non-interference in religious and social matters had led them to perpetuate 
and uphold a system of law which should havo no existence in n modern State. 
Indian women "were deeply disappointed that in tho now Constitution their legitimate 
demands had been ignored. 

Miss Zellicager (Switzerland) said that thero was a reactionary wave throughout 
Europe to tako away from womon tho rights they Itavo. 

Child Maiuuaue 

The last matter taken up before lunch was tho amendment to the Child Marriage 
Act. Mrs. L. Slenon (Lucknow) said that since the introduction of tho Act there had 
been an increase in the nitmbor of child marriages. Thero were defects in the law 
which made it a dead letter. What was needed was the issuing of prohibitory 
injunctions to stop contemplated marriages, doing away with the present security 
of Rs. 100 nnd safe custody of the child-wife after sho hml been married in 
contravention of tho law. Dr. Notcrtwgi thought that tho Act had failed to achieve its 
object. 

Food And Health 

After hmch, under the presidency of Lady ilaharaj Singh, the subject of food 
and health was discussed. Ur. Biggar (Calcutta) stressod tho inadennnoy of tho diet 
of tho poorer classes of fudians whose food was very ill-halanoeJ mid lacking in 
animal proteins, vitamins, and minora! salts. This poor diet, she said, had a disastrous 
effect on the health and physique of tho masses. Tho basic cause of this state of 
affairs was economic. , ,. A . . , , , 4l 

Ladv Ezra briefly referred to tho many subjects that had been covered, the 
count (hey had taken of one another and tho lar^o amount of excellent work 
accomplished. \Vitli cheors for Lady Ezra, tho Conference closed. 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 

n „ r gro Mies nttended tho Tamil Nad Women’s Political Conference which 
1 °!! nn the 27lh January 193S at Karaikudi (Hnmnad di.s(nct) under the 
presidency ° of Sankara Aiyar of Kallidaikurichi. Thero was equal 

number o J f men also given scats at the rear of the ball. Tho proceedings commenced 
with tho singing of national songs by girl pupils. 

_ . ... , Cbairwoman of tho Reception Committee, welcomed tho 

S >: Vhe re& inTlm cou*o of her address to the status of wumen in Hindu 
f i'nM^t present and their part in the national worS and criticised tho Indian 
household a P , length on the importance of education and tho spread 

of" era y imo g women 8 and the need for r'eforms in social customs and practices. 
She appealed to them to join the Congress and work for the country. 
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Mrs. Lal-shmi Sankar , President, after thanking them for the honour conferred 
on her, pointed out to the importance and political character of their meeting since 
it was meeting along with the Provincial Congress Session, presided over by another 
lady, Mrs. Lakshmipalhi. It was a sign of the times 1 she added, that women were 
progressing but they should still further advance and improve their condition in all 
aspect of life. . During the last civil ^disobedience movement, women came forward 
boldly and their work heartened the workers a great deal. Their aim must be to do 
work to enable their country to be free, only then could the women in India advance 
and take their rightful place. 

She then explained the franchise under the new reforms and advised the women 
to see that the names of .eligible voters were included in it. They should also 
acquire a love of their country and the products of their country by which they 
could contribute largely to the Swadeshi movement. The Congress had changed its 
policy of work into one of capturing local boards and legislative councils and with 
the enhanced franchise among women it behoved them to come out courageously 
oven to contest seats on these oodies with the help of the Congress. 

Resolutions 

fhe conference then passed a number of resolutions regarding women’s uplift. 
The first two resolutions prayed for the speedy recovery of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mrs. Kamala Nehru. The conference requested Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar to return to 
politics. These resolutions were moved from the chair and passed unanimously. 

Moved by Sri Alamelu Ammal of Karaikudi and seconded by Sri Kannaiki 
Ammal and supported by Sri N. R. Visalakshmi, a resolution was adopted that 
women themselves should wotk for their uplift. 

The Conference requested women to exercise, to the full the franchise given to 
them. Sri Kalyani Ammal moved the resolution and Sri Visalakshmi seconded 
it. The Conference requested the Government and the members of the Assembly 
to nmend the Hindu law in such a way as to give the some rights of inheritance 
»*to daughters as the son. The Conference requested the Local Boards to appoint a 
majority of women teachers in elementary schools for boys of tender age. The 
Conference requested the community to permit tho remarriage of young windows. 

Another resolution urged that nunneries should be established in important towns 
all over the country and urged the women of the land to take active part 
in the removal of untouchability. 

Resolutions over, the president appealed to women to join the Congress and 
support Swadeshi. The Conference terminated with a vote of thanks. 


The Andhra Women’s Conference 

The Andhra Provincial Conference was held at Cocanada on the 11th. February 
1936. Srimathi B, Eameswarama presided. 

“Our last conference,’’ she said, “was held at Vizag and I propose briefly to 
roview the principal events of the year since then. The country has since witnessed 
the passing of two constitutions, one by the Indian National Congress and the other 
by the Parliament, The one was passed by the people’s chosen representatives, men 
and women who worked and suffered for the emancipation of our Motherland, while 
the other was adopted by those who want to hold us in subjection, I mean, tho 
British Parliament Tho one was an attempt an honest endeavour to put our house 
in order so that we might become organised and disciplined fighters for freedom of 
our Motherland. Tho other was an organised and determined effort to crush the 
indomitable spirit of a rising nation struggling to break the shackles imposed on her 
from without The Congress constitution nas rightly abolished the reservation of seats 
for women in the elections to the various committees, while the Government of India Act 
has thrust upon the unwilling women of India, reservation of seats. I am proud—I hope 
all of you share my pride—that the representatives of the women of India were the soli¬ 
tary exceptions amidst a host of communalist and reactionary representatives that visited 
the Round Table Conference in London, who unequivocally and emphatically repu¬ 
diated -separate electorates and fought for the joint electorate system with no 
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reservation of seats. Though the Cmgross boldly abolished the reservation of seats 
tor women in their constitution, I am sorry to noto that the Congress leaders are 
very tardy in their attempt to set up lady candidates for the general constituenoios in 
the elections No woman was returned to the Assembly and while we are glad that 
Mrs. K. Lakshmipatlii was returned to the local Legislative Council, with a thumping 
majority, I vontnro to submit that many more women ought to come to the Provin¬ 
cial and the Indian Legislature. I am more sorry to note that the Andhraa havo 
for 81 seats retained only two women as delegates to the Indian National Congress 
this year. Is Andhra womanhood barren of ability or are Andhras so utterly 
lacking in a sense of proportion and in a sense of fair play and justice I do not say, 
of chivalry ? We do not want chivalry. We want our rightful share in the 
public life of the country. I appeal to yon, sisters, to 6ght out this injustice, fight 
relentlessly and success shall be ours.” 

Referring to the Government of India Act, she said, the tests bv which it was 
to he judged were : “Is there power for the People’s representatives to pass their 
own laws and enforce them ? Have they the control of the purse ? Have they got 
the elementary rights of free speech, free association and free press ? Is the 
country's defence in the hands of the people ? Judged from those four crucial tests, 

the Act is declared hopelessly unsatisfactory by persons of all shades of opinion. 

The whole Act is hedged in by safeguards which nullify the very substance of the 
Act With the elementary rights of fiee press and free speech denied, with the 
purse practically under bureauoratic control, and with defence and foreign affairs 
under the oontrol of the Governor-General, the Act becomes the vory 

negation of self-government I cannot resist the temptation of drawing vour atten¬ 
tion to one important particular regarding the distribution of seats in each province. 
Let me take up Madras first. Out of 215 seat* in the Provincial Legislative 

Assembly, the general seats are only 11G, the rest ore all special seats, through 
separate electorate or through joint electorates with reservations of soats. I need 
not tell you how difficult it is for a subject nation divided into castes and creeds 
to return nationalist candidates through communal electorates. Reservation of seats 
through joint electorates is, of coarse, slightly better but is in no sense, a proper 
substitute for the general seats. There are restrictions on the candidates also, those 
convicted and sentenced to more than two years for political offences, not involving 
even violence or moral tnrpitnde being debarred from standing as candidates except 
with the special permission of the powers-that-be. This deprives the legislatures of 
the best men and women in the country and is therefore a severe handicap for the 
Congress in the selection of candidates for the Legislatures. Thus every offort was 
made in the Act to weaken the back of the opposition. 

“Farther, only 14 per cent of the total population is enfranchised, whereas in 
other countries every man and wo man above a certain age has m vote. The enfran¬ 
chisement of women is still more deplorable. Only 5 per cent of the Indian women 
are enfranchised. The qualifications for a voter are literacy and property. Very 
few men in the country are literate and the taw does not permit women to own 
property as men. The women in rural areas are at a greater disadvantage than the 
women of the urban areas. The clauses regarding the qualifications for the right to 
vote are largoly operative only in the urban areas. Neither the independent property 
qualification nor the literary qualification will give franchise to many women in the 
rural areas. Besides, the women have to apply for being enlisted as voters, white 
not men. The lists are prepared by the authorities themselves. This injustice 
Bhould be done away with immediately. The women all over India are protesting 
strongly against this 03 well as the reservation of seats for women on communal 
basis in the legislatures. Let me not be understood as striking a note of despair 
for the enthusiasts of council-entry. I am myself an advocate of oouncil-entry. 

In my opinion the logical course to be followed when once council-entry is accepted 
is to proceed further and capture the offices as well. I do not, for a moment, 
believe that the millennium could be reached by accepting office under the coming 
constitution particularly in view of the special authority vested in the Governors 
and the Governor-General but I maintain that by accepting office it will be possible 
to demonstrate to the world at large how incongroos and impossible it is to work 
a constitution which is a quaint admixture of democracy and bureaucracy Women 
in particular ought not to be indifferent about the legislatures! or even the local 
boards or, municipalities. It is my firm conviction that the emancipation of women and 
the emancipation of the Motherland go hand in hand. The women of Turkey under 

48 
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the valiant lead of Kema! Pasha had freed their country and themselves and so did 
the women of Russia, The women of India too have played their part nobly 
in tho national movement. They braved lathis, suffered the hardship of jail life 
and subjected themselves to all sorts of humiliations for the sake of the Motherland. 
Desa Sevikns in robes of orange was a sight for the Gcds to see in the heyday 
of Satyugraha. Woman, the incarnation of Shakti, has awakened. May that spirit of 
Shakti infect the whole nation and may wo all one fine morning awake to find 
ourselves free, if not famous. 

“I note with great pain that communalism is raising its ugly head again and 
again. We hear of communal riots in Northern India and we all deplore them 
very much. Even in our presidency we think in terms of our respective communi¬ 
ties and in the local elections it is a pity that even some Congressmen betray their 
communal spirit. It i3 a tragic spectacle that we Congressmen and women freely 
participate in purely communal gatherings and functions. The All-India Independence 
League and the All-India Youth Leaguo enjoined on their members not to have 
anything to do with any communal organisation. The same is the case to-day with 
the Socialist Party. It is time that the Indian National Congress passed a resolution 
that members of communal organisations are ineligible to be returned as Congress 
delegates or members of District Congress Committees. All the communal associa¬ 
tions, e. g,, the Saiva Sabha, the Brahmin Mandali, the Arya Vysya Sangha, tho 
Rasaputra Samaj, the Kamma Conference, the Telugu Association, the Reddi Samiti 
etc., must be banned and it is inonmbent on every Congressman not to encourage 
communal uplift. All the energies of Congressmen should be expended for national 
and not communal uplift. In this connection, I am reminded of the noble example 
set by Srimati Bharati Devi of Nidubrolu, who declined the Presidentship of 
the Kamma Ladies' Coaferenoe some time ago. Personally, 1 hold that the caste system, 
whatever its utility might have been once upon a time, has long survived its useful¬ 
ness and ought to go in the interests of the solidarity of the Hindu community. 
1 also hold that one can be a Hindu without being a Brahmin, a Kshatriya, a 
Yysya, a Kamma or a Kapu or a Reddi or a Harijan. After all, birth is an accident 
and no one can claim superiority because of that accident 


“A word about the Harijan problem. It has of late assumed very serious propor¬ 
tions, thanks to the bombshell thrown by Dr, Ambedkar. He advised mass conver¬ 
sions of Harijans to some other religion. He described Hinduism not as a religion 
but as a contagious disease. If, by Hinduism, he means Hindu customs now in 
vogue I am in whole-hearted agreement with him. Oar society to-day is rotten to 
the core, ignoranoe and superstition having dethroned religion and token its place. 
To condemn six crores of our fellowmen to a perpetual state of untouchability is 
simply inhuman but we do it every momont of our lives. Religion, of course, is a 
matter of faith and eaoh must decide for himself. It is, therefore, idle to talk of 
mass conversions. But we must not lightly brush aside tho serious temper, rather 
the distemper of Dr. Ambedkar, especially when his proposal is gaining some support 
hare and there. I can understand the impatience and indignation of Dr. Ambedkar. 
Lot ns now at least understand our degradation and try to throw it off. Woman, 

indeed, has a greater role to play in this matter. The biggest social reformer cau 

do nothing to push on his reform if his wife or mother declares non-co-operation 
with him. And that is what happens in most of our homes. I therefore appeal to 
yon, my sisters, to bestir yourselves and resolve once for all, to wipe out the blot 
of untouchability from our society. 

“It would be presurotuous on my part, at this stage of our national life, to make 

a plea for Swadeshi, Khaddar or village industries and so I don’t propose to waste 

your time by dilating on them. A vow of Swadeshi taken by the woman, will 
revolutionise our home-life in an instant, and gradually revolutionise our whole national 
«°'i i 0 are ^ ere assembled to-day as delegates of the Andhra Women’s Conference. 
And let us, as Andhras, contribute our mite to the cause of the Andhra Province. 
We were the very first in India to agitate for a linguistic province. And what a 
pity that we seem to be the very last to got it. We have been agitating for the 
separate Andhra Province now for quartor of a century and it is a matter for deep 
regret, that while Sindh and Orissa got it almost in a trice, we are left behind. Let 
us bring about a mutual goodwill and understanding between the Circus and the 
nayaiaseema and unify the whole of Andhradcsa into one indivisible whole. And 
let ns in one voice demand a separate province for Andhra. 

J 4° * ro ® Mysore, which is beyond the Andhra borders, yon expect 
peat a few words about the Andhras abroad. 1 confess I have not made a 
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careful study of the problem. But I tell you that in the Mysore State, there are 
many Andhra families particularly in the Kolar District. I regret to say that our 
sweet mother-tongue is fast disappearing there. I make bold to say that it would 
have completely disappeared had it not been for the women—our sisters—who have saved 
Telugu from extinction. [ ara quite sure that the Mysore Government will, if duly 
approached, help the Telugus to preserve their mother-tongue. But wo must agitato 
and agitate strongly. I appeal to the Andhra Mahasabha to take up the matter in 
right earnest and help us in solving this difficult question.” 

In conclusion, she said : “I appeal to you to stand unflinchingly by tho Congress 
and like disciplined soldiers bravely march forward to the goal’ of freedom. IM 
us not think in terms of Brahmin, ’ Kshatria, Vysva, Karama, Kapu, or Reddi, Hindu 
Muslim, or Christian but as Indians in thought,' word and deed." 


Reiolution* 

The Conference then discussed and passed ihe following resolutions :— 

A resolution expressing sorrow on the deaths of Messrs. Saklalwala, B. Ch. 
Ycgnanarayana Sarma, T. K. Sherwani, A. Appalauarasimham, B. Venkatararama 
Iteddi and Dip Naravan Singh was moved from the chair and carried. 

The conference expressed its thankfulness to God for the improvement in thn 
health of Mahatma Gandhi and Messrs. Karaala Nehru and wished them long life and 
sound health in order to enable them to continue their noble services to the country 
until Swaraj was achieved. 

The conference opined that there was necessity for writing a history of the part 
played by Andhra women in the Satyagraha movement and congratulated Srimathis 
P. Kanakamma and I). Lakshraibaya’rnma on their readiness to take up that work 
and appealed to the District and Firka Congress (Jommittees to help them with the 
necessary information. 

The conference expressed its thanks for the services being rondorod by the Andhra 
Mahila Sabha, branch of the All-India Mahasabha, in tho cause of women’s education 
and their social uplift and approved the resolutions of the Andhra Mahila thtbha 
passed at its last session held at Guntur. . . , 

The conference appealed to all Women’s Associations to give training to Dosa 
Suvikas, and to start Women’s Associations where they were not already started. 

The conference opined that in the new voters' lists for tho legislatures all women 
who were eligible should get themselves enrolled and cast them in favour of Con¬ 
gress candidates. Women should contest not only the reserved seats but also tho 
general seats. The conference appealed to the Congress Civic Board to set up women 
candidates for the general seats also and thus give every encouragement to womon. 

This resolution was moved by Mrs. Cotuins . who, in a forceful and impres¬ 
sive speech, pointed out at length tho need for women entering the councils in 
large numbers. . , . . .. 

Sri Syamalamba moved and Sri Balan*hrapu Scshamnia seconded a resolution 
appealing to Congressmen and Congress women to work for giving equal represen¬ 
tation to womon in the Congress Committees as the present representation wan in- 

'Jhe conference opined that all marriages should be registered under the Act 

Sri Vain ini Puma Tilnbnmma proposed and Sri Daevnri Subbamma seconded 
a resolution appealing to the people to root out the institution of prostitution in the 
country and render every help to Deva Oasis. .... . . 

A resolution reaffirming that Indians’ goal was complete independence and appeal¬ 
ing to men and women of India to carry on agitation incessantly for its attainment 

was nnanimouslv carried. , , .. . . , - . . 

The conference reiterated the resolution passed by the Andhra Provincial Confer¬ 
ence on the previous day recommending to the All India Congress Committee to 
change the present CoDgress creed and base it on the pnnctplea of scientific Socialism 
for the attainment of complete independence. ...... 

With a vote of thanks to the President and delegates .and to all others who con- 
- tributed to the success of the conference, proposed by bn v - Kamala Den, the oon- 
ference came to a close. 



The Bombay Women’s Conference 

Tho Bombay Presidency Women’s Conference met at the University Convocation 
Hall, Bombay, on the 22nd. January 1936, and adopted the report of' the Parlia¬ 
mentary Bub-Committee, which had to its credit the sustained agitation carried on 
in the province against Ur. H. E. Desai’s “Bill to Amend the Law of Adoption”, 
which was ultimately thrown out by the Legislative Council. The Committee also 
considered the “Bill to amend the Hindu Law of Inheritance”, sponsored by Rao 
Bahadur E. E. Kale (since dead), and sent their recommendations. 

Miss M. K. Davis , Superintendent of the Umerkhadi Children’s Home, gave a 
pathetio account of the conditions of mental defectives among juveniles and pointed 
out that they required the greatest proteotion. It was estimated that out of the 
2,560,000 mental defectives of all ages, there were nearly 284,000 children and their 
cases required speoial attention ana treatment. Lunacy and mental defect were two 
different evils requiring different methods of treatment. At present there, were only 
two homes for mental defectives in India, one at Kurseong near Darjeeling for 
European ohildren and the other in Midnapore District for Indians. They charged 
prohibitive rates monthly for each case admitted and they could not be of any use 
to the Bombay Presidency. She suggested that a special Home with adequate 
equipment for the proteotion of the mental defectives among children be provided 
through oharity by way of endowment. Miss Davis paid a tribute to the organisers 
of the only school for mentally detective ohildren in Bombay Presidency at the 
Byramji Jeejeebhoy Home, Matunga, where a courageous experiment was being 
oarried out. 

Mrs. li. P. Masani gave a brief account of the working of the School at Matunga, 
and said that instead of waiting for help from others, the Women’s Council should 
take the initiative and try to open some more institutions of the kind. 

Mrs. V Inqlis then led a discussion on “Long-term Women prisoners.” 
Bhe said that suitable occupations for women prisoners had engaged the attention 
of the authorities. In Bombay Presidency, the women prisoners generally 
came from the lowest olasses. Some of the prisoners were from rural areas, who 
were quite independent and industrious, but for some unfortunate act during a 
moment of passion, they were serving long terms. There was a suggestion that the 
Rod Cross organisations might provide some work for these women. 

Mrs. Shufi Tyab/i said that formerly they were allowed to give brief lectures to 
womon prisoners, but that practice was stopped after the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment. Formerly these prisoners were being supplied cloth for sewing but the Home 
Department of the Government informed them that the rules did not allow such work. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who was the only speaker who had studied the conditions 
first-hand, having spent nearly two years in jail thus coming into close contact with 
the women prisoners, said that long-term prisoners were over-worked and they had 
too little energy or leisure left for learning or education. What they needed was the 
human touch while the Prison laws were quite inhuman and did not count the human 
equation. There were women who would have made good mothers and wives, but 
m a fit of rage, they had committed some offence unable to bear their misery and 
had been sent for long terms. It was not merely a question of providing them some 
comforts. It was a question of making the Jail Code more elastic and more human. 
All of the women prisonors were not criminals though they were condemned to 
Imprisonment. 

A resolution was passed by the conference “urging the Government to find ways 
andmeans for strict enforcement of tho Child Marriage Restraint Act. 

The promotion of home industries in Middle class families with a view to adding 
to the income of, the families concerned, was the interesting topic on which 
discussion was initiated by Mrs. Rasikamaui Desai. Several speakers pointed out 
that such institutions were already functioning in the city and the suburbs, imparting 
instruction to women in home crafts, so that they might supplement the family 
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India and the Ottawa Agreement 

I—CONDITIONS BEFORE OTTAWA 

The following are a series of Press notes issued by the Director of 
Information, Delhi on the present tendencies of India’s Foreign 
Trade and have an important bearing on the working of the Ottawa 
Agreement. 

Critics of this Agreement, both friendly and hostile, have rightly insisted that in 
any study of its working the issues involved should bo examined against the back¬ 
ground of oconomio developments, which have intluenced tho course of international 
trade in recent years. 

A bare comparison of the figures of India’s foreign trade before and after Ottawa, 
which failed to take into account tire economic forces which have convulsed world 
trade iu tho interval, would yield wholly misleading results. 

Even in normal times tho delicate mechanism of international trade is profoundly 
effected from year to year by a variety of disturbing causes. Failuro or abundance 
of crops in the principal agricultural countries, price fluctuations, political dis¬ 
turbances, changes in fashion or taste in the consuming countries, industrial disputes, 
these are some of many such factors. 

Since the autumn of 1929 the world has been deeply enmeshed in an economio dc- 

S ression of unparalleled severity. The economio structure of the world has boon 
islocated. The gold value or international trade has been steadily declining, and is 
now only about one-third of what it was in 1929. The volume of world trade, des¬ 
pite a slight recovery since 1932, is no more than 77.5 per cent of what it was in 1929. 

As the crisis has proceeded, a nnmbor of countries have impovt over fresh 
restrictions on imports by such means as higher tariff, quotas and clearing and com¬ 
pensation agreements, for the purpose of protecting home industries, for maintaining 
currency stability and au even balance of trade. 

If we are to gain a due perspective in which to judge of tho effects of tho Ottawa 
preferences, it is essential to pass in review the saliont features of world economic con¬ 
ditions, particularly in their relation to the trade and business of India, in the year 
immediately preceding and following the conclusion of the Ottawa Agreement. 

The economic recuperation of the world after the crisis of 1920-21 though slow 
at first proceeded with surprising rapidity between the years 1925 and 1929. Tho 
total world trade in 1927 (recalculated at 1913 values) was'20 per cent greater than 
in 1913, while in India, although local production was being increasingly diverted to 
the satisfaction of local needs, both imports and exports in 1928 equalled in volume 
those of 1913. 

With stable prices and an expanding trade thcro emerged the characteristic 
phenomena associated with an industrial boom, and looked as though, alter tho 
sore trials of the post-war period, the world was once again entering on an era of 
prosperity. 

Yet, amid this scene of world-wide progress, a discerning observer might have 
discovered cause for uneasiness in the position of India as a great supplier of raw 
materials. The gradual tendency towards overproduction made the outlook for 
countries producing raw materials increasingly disturbing. 

Of more ominous significance to India was the growing competition to which her 
export trade was being subjected in western markets. Virgin land in many parts 
of the world was being brought nnder cultivation, and, thanks to improved transport 
facilities, the resulting products were being introduced to markets where they wore 
before unknown. 

In other countries production was expanding, and export trades which before the 
war were of negligible proportions were proving to be serious competitors in the 
markets of the western world. Oil seeds, textile fibres, food-grains, dried and fresh 
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fruit and timber might be cited as examples of products in rcspeot of which India 
had to faco increasingly keen competition. 

The position was aggravated by the measures taken by many Continental countries 
and by the United States of America, to stimulate the demand for the product of 
their respective colonial territories. 

France, Italy, Belgium, Spain and Portugal were pursuing a policy to stimulate 
imports of produce from their tropical and sub-tropical possessions. In other 
countries, with no tropical colonies, which could not themselves produce the natural 
products they required, considerable attention was being paid to the development of 
synthetic substitutes in direct competition with Indian goods. 

Already, therefore, even before the onset of the present depression, it was becom¬ 
ing increasingly apparent that defensive measures would have ■ to be taken to 
maintain the position India had attained in world markets. 

The problem was rendered more acute by the crisis which began in 1929. As a 
piodncer of primary products India was one of the first countries to feel the full 
effects of the catastrophic fall in prices. By the end of 1930 the Calcutta index 
number of wholesale prices had falleu by 30'per cent from the level of September 
3929, while fall in the price of exported articles during the same period amounted to 
36 per cent against 17 per cent for imported articles. The strain on the price 
structure was equally severe in Australia and the Argentine, both of them debtor 
agricultural countries, and before the closo of the year they were compelled to go 
off gold. 

In 1931 the deflationary tendency in prices continued unchecked with disas¬ 
trous consequences to countries producing primary commodities, such as India aud 
tho Dutch East Indies. The total value of world' trade in that year in terms of 
sterling fell by 38 per cent as compared with 1929. and India’s share in the total 
trado receded from 3.02 per cent to 2.54 per cent. This was partly due to tho relar 
tiyoly groater fall in the prices of raw materials, and partly to the growing res¬ 
trictions continually being placed on international trade by the importing countries. 

In an endeavour to combat tho growing menace of the depression, many countries, 
notably the newer economic units in Europe created by the war, embarked on a 
policy of ecouomio isolationism by the election of higher tariff walls, the imposition 
of ‘contingents’ or quotas and the institution.of stringent foreign exchange controls. 
The result was a steady dcoline in demand and a gradual restriction of the free 
markots of the world. 

Such, in brief, was the position in 1931 when two events of outstanding impor¬ 
tance to India occurred. 

The first was Great Britain’s abandonment of tho gold standard in September 
1931 and the linking of the currencies of most of the Empire countries, including 
that of India, to storling. The departure of sterling from gold served to arrest tho 
fall of the prices of India’s staple exports for a time, but this was a purely tempo¬ 
rary phase. In Juno 1932 rupee prices again began to show a distinctly downward 
trend. 

Tho second notable event was Great Britain’s format renunciation of a Free 
Trade in favour of a Protectionist regime with the enactment of the Import Duties 
Act in March, 1932. 

By that Act duties were imposed on a wide range of articles covering nearly 
jwo-thirds of the total imports into the United Kingdom. Provision was made, 
however, for the exemption of Empire products from these duties, pending negotia¬ 
tions with, the Dominions and India for the conclusion of reciprocal tariff arrangements. 

Accordingly, in July, 1932, an Imperial Economic Conference met at Ottawa for 
the discussion of the new policy of trade agreements between the constituent . parts 
of the Empire. 

I s on ! y Bbcessaty to emphasise that refusal to negotiate would havo meant for 
India forfeiture of hor freedom of access to the world’s most stable and largest 
open market. 


II. FEATURE OF INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 

The main features of India’s export trado after the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ment are now examined. 

After Ottawa tho course of events suggest that the forces making for rocovory 
r recession in international trade are about evenly balanced, with perhaps some 
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slight advantage to the former. On the one hand, commercial and monetary policies 
pursued by a number of countries continue to be restrictive of trade. In particular, 
the increasing number of clearing and compensation agreements that have been 
concluded have tended to reduce triangular trade and depress prices. In the League 
of Nations “Enquiry into Clearing Agreements" it is stated that reduction in pur¬ 
chases by debtor countries in Europe of “oversea raw materials, duo to diversiou 
of her demand to the countries with which she had concluded clearing agreements, 
naturally contributed to the fait in world market prices and thus affected adversely 
the economic situation of the world as a whole." 

On the other hand, pricos have generally risen, as a result in some eases of 
agreements to restrict output—tea, rubber and tin are examples of interest to India; 
production has increased, and there is evidence of increasing economic activity over 
a wide area, notably in U. K. and U. S. A. 


Industrial Activitt in India 

It should be stated, however, that the rise in industrial activity is still confined 
in the main to capital equipment industries, especially the building industry, auj 
that expansion in the textile industries and in consumers' goods trades generally is 
much less marked than in the heavy industries. At the sumo time, the trend of 
prices of raw matoria Is and manufactured products indicates a further approach to 
the relationship which existed between them in pro-depression days. 

Further, though the gold value of world trade has continued to decline, there lias 
been a progressive increase in the quantum of trade sinco 1932, and as the following 
figures will indicate the pace of recovery has boon greater in the case of India's foreign 
trade thin in world trade as a whole. 

Movement of Quantum Trade—( i) World Trade 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

19.13 

19.14 

100 

93 

86 

(ii);lNDtA’s Trade 

74 

75.5 

77.5 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1034 

30 

31 

32 

:i3 

:t4 

35 

100 

87 

76 

75 

78.5 

86 


These indications point to an upward tendency in internationl trade, but there are 
still so many elements o f instability in the world economic situation that it seems 
justitiable to regard the recovery so far registered as “superficial rather than 
fundamental." . , „ , . .. , ... 

An examination may now be made of the figures of India s exports before and 
after Ottawa. The relevant figures are exhibited in the following (aide; 


Total Exports from India 
(In lakhsof rupees} 


Total value. 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

To all countries 

157,56 

133,27 

147,52 

151.39 

1 udex 

100 

84.6 

93.6 

96.7 

To U. K. 

42,88 

36,82 

47,21 

4HU7 

Index 

100 

85.9 

110.1 

112.1 

To other countries 

114,63 

96,45 

ioo;u 

101,3* 

Index 

100 

84.1 

87.5 

90.9 


Percentage increase in Percentage increase in Percentage increase in 
1933-34 in comparison 19:14-35 in comparison 1934-39 in comparison 

with 1932-3J. with 1933-34. with 1932-33. 


All countries 10.5 30 14 

U. K. 280 18 30.5 

Other countries 4 3.9 8 

'These figures differ somewhat from those given in the Review of Trale 1934-35, and 
have been constructed on the bisis of figures in Table II an 1 third which are re- 
oroduced from the SeconI Report on the working of the Ottawa Agreement 
^ It will be observed that between 1912-33 and 1933-31, India s export trade to the 
United Kingdom increase! by 23 2 per cent, while her trale with other countries 
advanced by only * per cent. It bas been suggested in certain quarters that the 
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remarkable improvement in the trade to the United Kingdom is due almost entirely ■ 
to the increased business activity in that country and oan in no way be attributed 
to the preferences granted to India. 

It may at once be admitted that the increased demand for raw materials was 
partly responsible for this improvement; but, as has been pointed out, industrial 
recovery in the United Kingdom has not been uniform over the whole of the range of 
production. The decree of recovery was greatest in the heavy industries, the raw 
materials for which are not supplied by India on any large scale, and this factor 
therefore cannot wholly account for the increase in India’s exports to the • United 
Kingdom during the year. 

This conclusion iB borne out by an examination of the import trade Genres of the 
United Kingdom for 1932 and 1933. Total imports in 1933 declined to £675 02 
million from £701.67 million in 1932, while imports of raw materials and articles 
mainly unmanufactured rose from £16161 million to £180.40 million, or by 10 per 
cent. At the same time, imports from India or articles other than tea (tea has been 
omitted as it is not a raw material of industry) advanced from £19.16 million to 
£23.33 million, or by 21 per cent, and India’s share in the total import trade of the 
United Kingdom increased from 4.6 per cent to 5.6 per cent. 

That* is to say the increase in imports from India was more than in proportion to 
the increase in the total imports of raw materials. It may fairly be claimed there¬ 
fore that the preferences must have contributed in no small measure to the expansion 
in India's exports in 1933-34. 

Indo-Bbitish Trade Tends 

The most striking feature of the figares for 1934-35 is the slowing-down in the 
rate of improvement in the trade with United Kingdom as compared with that with 
other countries. On this ground, it has been argued that the jj Ottawa Agreement has 
been of no substantial benefit to India. This view fails to take into account certain 
important consideration. 

In the first plaoe, it is only to be expected that extension of trade due to the 
stimulus of a preferential duty will normally be most marked in the first year ; there¬ 
fore, progress will be more gradual, the rate of development showing a progressive 
decline until the limit of expansion is reached. Secondly, the Bpeoial factors at work 
during the year operated to put a definite check to the rate *of increase in India’s 
trade with the United Kingdom. 

For instance, with the restriction of 'exports, tea has become for all practical pur¬ 
poses an inelastic item, any considerable inorease in the value of the export being 
possible only in the event of a rise in prices above the level attained in 19:13-34. 
Again, in contrast with the tendency observable in the previous year, the inorease in 
the quantum of world trade in 1934 was accounted for not so much by raw materials 
as by iron and steel, building materials and semi-capital goods, snch as motor cars. ' 

In the United Kingdom, though the imports of raw materials increased from 
£180.40 million to £309.63 million, the improvement (except in the case of rnbber 
of which India is not an important supplier) was confined to the raw materials of 
the engineering and building industries, the demand of agricultural raw materials 
showing no great variation from the previous year. While these causes led to a 
slackening in the _ rate of expansion in India’s exports to the United Kidgdom, her 
exports to countries other than the United Kingdom were assisted by abnormal 
purchases of cotton by Japan to make up for the short purchases during the 1933 
boycott. 

Japanese Purchase 

Japan’s purchases in 1934-35 amounted in value to Rs. 21 orores against an average 
° rores for * h0 thrw years ending 1933-34. If her purchase in 1933-34 
tt ®re averaged out and India's total exports to countries other than tha 

United Kingdom are adjusted accordingly, the percentage variation in each year will 
be found to be as follows 

Percentage of variation in 1933-34 in comparison with 1932-33.—(9.2) 

Percentage of variation in 1934-35 in comparison with 1933-34- (5.7) 

■ ,? nt accident of Japan’s having purchased less cotton in one year and more 

in the next, therewould have been a decline of 5.7 per cent in India's exports to 
foreign countries in 1934-35. If any useful deduction could be drawn from this 
regarding the value of the Ottawa Agreement, it must surely be one in favour of the 
Agreement rather than adverse to it. 
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A better method would perhaps be to examine the results of the two Tears 1933-14 
and 1934-35 as a whole, instead of separately, in order to secure tho elimination of 
the effects of the abnormal features of each year. 

A comparison of the figures on this basis still reveals a higher relative expansion 
in the exports to the United Kingdom, the percentage inorease being 30.5 against 8 
in the case of exports to foreign countries. (It may be objected that an adjustment 
should be made on account of the increase in the price of too. If this is done, 
the percentage increase wilt be reduced to 22 5 j bat it is still considerably higher 
than the corresponding figure for foreign countries). Clearly, therefore, it would bo 
unreasonable to base an indictment of Ottawa on these figures. 

111. INDO-BRITISH TRADE 

India’s trade with the United Kingdom is compared with tbit with 
other countries in this, the third Press note on the tendencies of 
India’s foreign trade. 

When trade is separated into articles enjoying [preferences and thoso which do 
not, a more detailed and vivid appreciation or the effect of all these proforencos is 
obtained. These figures tell their own story : 


Exports from India of articles 
enjoying preference. 


an 


1931-32. 

110,93 

100 

33.30 

100 

30.0 

77.63 

100 


of rupees.) 


70,0 


in 1934-35 in com¬ 
parison with 1933-34. 
+■8 
— 8.3 


1932-33. 

1033-34. 

1934-35. 

95,04 

9934 

94,41 

85.7 

89.6 

85.1 

29,73 

36,48 

30.71 

893 

109.5 

110.& 

31.3 

36.7 

38.9 

65,31 

6236 

57,70 

84.1 

81.0 

743 

68.7 

633 

81.1 

variation 

Percentage 

variation 


Total exports 
Index 

To United Kingdom 
Index 

Percentage share of U. K. in total exports 
To other countries 
Index 

Percentage share of other countries in 
total exports 

Percentage variation 
in 1933-34 in com¬ 
parison with 1932-33. 

United Kingdom... +22.8 

Other countries... —3.7 

Total... +4-5 

(The total value of our export trade was Rs. 152.4 croree in 1934-35. 

ential items accounted for 62 per cent of it.) ._ 

Exports of coir manufactures, spices, castor seed and ground-nuts from the Indian 
States enjoying preferences have been taken into account so far as statistic* are 
available. 

Exports from India of article* not enjoying 
preferences in the United Kingdom. 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 

1931-32. 

46,63 
100 
9,58 
100 
20.5 
37,05 
100 


in 1034-35 in com¬ 
parison with 1932-33. 
+23.4 
—11.7 
—.7 

Tho prefer- 


Total exports 
Index 

Erports to the U. K. — 

Index — 

Percentage share of U. K. ... 

Exports to other countries ... 

Index 


1QU0X . ^ 

Percentage share of other countries <0-5 
Percentage increase 
in 1933-34 in com¬ 
parison with 1932-33- 
United Kingdom ... 51-3 

Other countries ... w.a 

Total - 260 

49 


1932-23. 

38.23 

82.0 

7,09 

74.0 

18.5 

31,14 

84.0 

81.5 


1933-34. 

48,18 

1033 

10.73 

ui.o 

223 

3735 

101.1 

77.7 


1934-35. 

67,98 

1243 

1130 

118.6 

196 

46,62 

1253 

80.4 


Percentage increase 
in 1934-35 in com¬ 
parison with 1933-34. 

7.7 

24.4 

203 


Percentage increase 
in 1934-36 in com¬ 
parison with 19:6-33. 

GO.3 
49.7 
61.0 
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The enormous Increase In the consumption of artioles not on the preferential list 
has been interpreted by some critics as justifying the conclusion that the extension 
in the trade in the preferential items has been due, not so much to the Agreement 
aa to the general inorease in the demand for Indian goods in the United Kingdom. 

In the view of these oritios the conolnsion to be drawn from these figures is 
two-fold. First, that the revival of industrial activity in the United Kingdom has 
stimulated a demand for such commodities. Second, that in regard to the 
preferential items the preferences granted by the United Kingdom have been of 
little benefit to India. 

This view seems to be based on an Insufficient appreciation of the facts. “Of 
the total Inorease of Rs. 364 lakhs under the non-preferential" head in 1933-34, 
Rs. 176 lakhs was accounted for by cotton and Rs. 45 lakhs by raw wool. The 
greater use of Indian cotton in the United Kingdom was due partly to the favourable 

n ‘se parity but more particularly to the propaganda conducted by the Lancashire 
ian Cotton Committee. 

In so far as the increased off-take was due to the price factor, it is clear that 
Industrial revived was not the cause of the improvement; and in so far as it was 
due to the aotivities of the Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee it was a measure of 
the success that has attended the steps taken by his Majesty’s Government to 
implement Article 8 of the Agreement 

The second item, namely, raw wool, is liable to wide fluctuations from year to 
year presumably in accordance with variations in the prioe parity and no valid general 
conclusion could be drawn from the volume of the trade in it in any particular year. 
In 1934-35 there was a further advance of Rs. 63 lakhs in the non-preferen tial 
''items owing mainly to increases in rubber (25 lakhs), metals and ores (18 lakhs), 
lao (14 lakhs), and ootton (4 lakhs). 

The inorease in rubber was dne solely to the restriction scheme) that in metals 
and ores apparently to the renewed activity in the heavy industries ; that in lao 
to speculate purchases by the London ‘ring’ which tried to operate a ‘corner’ in 
shellao and pepper; and that in ootton to the circumstances already explained. 

There is thus little evidence to support the view that the improvement in the 
exports in the non-preferential items was due mainly industrial revival, and 
that the trade in the preferential items would on that account have in any case 
shown a sympathetic inorease. 

A study of the figures sho ws that the Ottawa preferences must have been of 
material advantage to India in improving her position in th e United Kingdom market. 
In 1933-34 there was a net inorease of Rs. 430 lakhs (-{-4.5 per cent) in her total 
exports of the artioles enjoying preference, resulting from inorease of Rs. 675 lakhs 
(-f22.6 per cent) in the trade to the United Kingdom, partially off-set, however, by 
a decline of Rs. 245 lakhs (—3.7 per oent) in the trade to other countries. 

Declxnb m Fobhon Exports 

In 1934-35 there was a farther decline of Rs. 516 lakhs In the exports to foreign 
countries, but exports to the United Kingdom increased by Rs, 25 lakhs. 

Between 1932-33 and 1934-35, therefore, there was a total decline of Rs. 761 lakhs 
in the exporta to foreign countries and an advanoe of Rs. 693 lakhs in the exports to 
the United Kingdom. That is to say, at a time when India’s competitive power 
in world markets outside the United Kingdom was failing off she made up nearly 
the whole of tho^loss in the United Kingdom. 


IV. INCREASED EXPORTS TO UNITED KINGDOM 

Is the contention of critics of the Ottawa Agreement correct that 
the iscent increased exports to the United Kingdom are merely a 
diversion of trade ?—In thiB fourth Press Note on India’s foreign trade 
tendencies this contention iB examined and shown to be inaccurate. 

The principal decreases in 1933-34 in the total trade to countries other than the 
United Kingdom in the articles enjoying preference are tabulated below. 

The articles are arranged in two groups. Group A comprising those which, regis¬ 
tered a decline both to the United Kingdom and to other countries and Group B 
ocmpnsing all other. The figures in brackets indicate the percentage decreases as 
Qompared with 1932-33. 
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Articles 

1. Rioe 

2. Castor Seed 

3. Bran & Pollard 

4. Coffee 


5. Groundnuts 

6. Tea 


Group A 

Total deorease in comparison with 1932-33. 

Rs. (in Lakhs) 

351 

25 
7 

4 

Total. 387 

Gbodp B. 

... 39 (#) 

... 9 (4) 

Total. 48 


(?«) 
(20) 
( 46 ) 
( 5) 


As the trade with U. K. in the artioles inolnded In Gronp A algo showed a de¬ 
cline, it is olear that in the case of these articles the hypothesis of diversion is 
untenable. 

. It will nevertheless be of interest to examine the reasons for the abnormal decline 
in the trade in rioe, the largest single item of deorease on the export side. 


Causes fob Loss nr Trade 

The Review of Trade for 1933-34 attributes the loss in trade, firstly, to the “de¬ 
liberate and intensive development of certain tracts whioh, instead of importing their 
requirements of rice from outside, endeavoured to grow the orop thomselves/’ and, 
secondly, to the restrictions imposed on imports in some foreign countries by legis¬ 
lation and other measures. 

As illustrative of these measures the Review gives the following instances 

“In Netherlands Indies, for instance, where a drastio reduction in the onltivatioa 
of sugaroane was producing a steady ohange over to rice, tit was found neoessary 
to restrict imports of rice in order to conserve the home market for the local produc¬ 
tion. China and the Federated Malay States imposed an import duty on rioe. Fur¬ 
ther Japan has inaugurated elaborate measures lor rice ooutrol, aud the change in 
her status from an importing to an exporting country is important to India. 

Concurrently, China has decided to protect herself by the imposition of small 
import tariff on rice coming from abroad. 

All these factors were oound to have considerable reactions on the rice export 
trade of Burma. Even iu those markets where rice is capable of being sold on a 
strictly price basis in competition with other foodstuffs, the inability to provide in 
sufficient quantities the quality of rice demanded by the consumer, had had a restric¬ 
tive effect on the export trade.” 

The artioles included in Group B stand on a different footing in that smaller 
exports to foreign countries were accompanied by larger sales to the United Kingdom. 

Gbousd-Nut Trade 

In the case of ground-nuts, however, the fall in value does not Indicate a dimi¬ 
nution in the volume of exports. Actually, despite smaller despatches to France 
owing, it is said, to the imposition of an import duty on groundnuts other than those 
grown in the French Colonies, the quantum of trade with foreign countries rose 
From 31,600 tons to 52.800 tons. 

As an instance of the difficnlty of reconciling trade figures 'of different oountries 
in regard to the same item it may be mentioned that aocording to the French official 
statistics India increased her exports from 2,595,COO quintals to 3,070,000 quintals, 
thus capturing a larger share of the French market 

On the other hand, in the case of tea, there was drop both in value and quantity. 
For this, however, the division of markets agreed upon by the parties to the inter¬ 
national scheme for the restriction of exports was no doubt responsible. 

It follows, therefore, that there is no foundation for the suggestion that the Im¬ 
provement in the United Kingdom market disolosed by the figures for 1933-34 was 
gained at the expense of the trade with other countries. _ 

The figures for 1934-35 point to the same conclusion. The trade with foreign 
countries D in the articles admitted to preference dropped by Rs. 516 lakhs, resalting 
in a net decrease of Rs. 493 lakhs in the total trade. The principal decrease* daring 
the year are shown below : 
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Group A. 


Artiole 


Total decrease in comparison with 1933-1 
Rs. (lakhs). 

1. Linseed 


85 

(33) 

2. Goat Skin (raw) 


60 

(BO) 

3. Paraffin Wax 

• •• 

29 

(17) 

4. Coffee 


21 

(30) 

5. Cotton Tarn 


18 

(23) 

6. Castor Seed 


16 

(23) 

7. Coir Yam 


6 

(7) 

8. Miscellaneous 


87 

(9.5) 

Total 

«•» 

322 

Group B. 


9. Groundnuts 


167 

(28) 

10. Rice 

••• 

67 

(13) 

11. Tea 

••• 

29 

Total 

m 

263 



Here again, as regards articles in Gronp A it is only necessary to point ont that 
the reduced off-take by foreign countries is due to ocrtailment of demand (e. g., 
castor seed and goat sains) or to increased competition (e. g., linseed) and that the 
corresponding decline in each case in the demand from U. K. precludes the possi¬ 
bility of diversion. 

In Group B. the principal item that calls for comment is groundnuts, the exports 
of whioh to Franae tell from 188,100 tons to 99.300 tons in the year as a result of 
reduction of demand to about half the usual volume and of the imposition of a quota 
system, limiting foreign imports to 50 per oent of the total imports. 


Restriction on Imports 

The recession in rice exports was due mainly to the causes observed in the pre¬ 
vious year, but partly to import restrictions introduced by Germany and certain 
other European countries. 

Exports of tea during the year to foreign countries were regulated in accordance 
with marketing arrangements entered into by the producing countries \ they were 
also nffeoted by a shift in demand from the higher grades to lower grades represented 
by Java growths, and, as a result, a larger quantity was shipped to the United 
Kingdom than would otherwise have been. 

The diversion, therefore, was entirely caused by extraneous factors. 

It is abundantly clear that the causes underlying the rapid expansion in the trade 
in non-preferential items, both with the United Kindom and foreign countries, are 
hardly suoh as would have led to a spontaneous improvement to -rythe extent that 
has been achieved in the trade in the preferential items to the United Kingdom. 
Nor can it be contended that the trade has been artificially increased y the diversion 
of exports from foreign to inter-Imperial channels. 

The advance that India has made in the British market in the last two years has 
resulted in a genuine expansion of trade in many, if not all, of the articles entitled 
to preference, and has been facilitated by the preferences granted, particularly on 
such commodities as rice, groundnuts ana teak and other hardwoods. 

•" Corns Trade 

Where India has lost ground to other parts of the Empire, as for [instance to 
Kenya in the trade in coffee, it is easy to see that she would have fared worse had 
Bhe been under a tariff handicap. 

It ia obviously necessary in such oases, in order to take the fullest possible ad¬ 
vantage of the preferences, to improve our methods of marketing and publicity with 
special reference to the needs of the British market. 

It is to be hoped that the labours of the newly constituted Coffee Cess Committee 
will bring about an early revival in our export trade in coffee. The gains secured 
by Kenya tad other Colonies are a measure of the advantages scorning from the pre¬ 
ferences. There is no reason why India, by suitable^propaganda and other measures, 
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Empire n produo?s ti0ipate “ inareasin S do 3 r00 '» the expanding British market for 

.. r “ ^0 Preferential seotion of oar trade, it is true that tho Rains so far made in 
the United Kingdom market have not been sufficient to compensate for the losses in 
w 4 !, 83 has already been shown the constrnotion of demand in 
foreign markets has been dne to the operation of special factors. 

When international trade is so disorganised as at the present time it is idle to 
expect speedy or sensational results from any programme of recovery. Nor must it 
be forgotten that the year 1934 was on the whole unfavourable to debtor oountrios 
particularly those producing raw materials. 

In the great majority of deetor countries, the 
was less satisfactory than in the 
Zealand and Cuba). 

Trade 


countries, the balance of trade in merchandise 
previous year (e. g.), Germany, Australia, Now 


Country 

India 

Netherlands Indies 

Argentine 

Brazil 

New Zealand 

British Malaya 

Germany 

Ronmania 

Denmark 

Australia 

Cuba 

South Africa 


Balances 

(Merchandise only) 

In terms of U. 
(+) Surplus of exports : 
1933 
+73.0 


S. gold dollars (000,000) 

(—) Surplus of import*. 

+523 
1 - 93.4 


+56.7 

'+57 +664 

+37.3 - -18.5 

+38.1 - -36.0 

+8.1 - -28 4 

+159.1 —66.8 

+14.6 +3.1 

-9.2 -16.4 

+113.1 +40.1 

+32.3 +5 

+139.5 +S.4 

The main exceptions were countries whioh benefited from restriction schemes 
raising the prices of their exports (e. g. British Malaya and the Netherlands Indies), 
and those which depreciated their currencies farther and also benefitted from restric¬ 
tion sohemes brought into force in the other parts of the world (e. g. the Argentina 
and Brazil). India has, nevertheless, been abto, despite the unfavourable conditions of 
the year, to record an appreciable expansion of her export trado. 

The extent to whioh the preferences have contributed to this result is not capable 
of exact statistical assessment. No one examining the question with an unprejudiced 
mind, can fail to be convinced that the unrestricted right of entry obtained by India 
under the Agreement, ranks high amongst the factors whioh have enabled her to 
maintain and develop her position in the British market daring a period of excep¬ 
tional difficulty 


v. retaliation charge examined 

One of the most persistent criticisms of the Ottawa Aijr cement in 
its application to India is that foreign countries have retnlia ted against 
this giving of tariff preferences. In this and the next following Pre-ig 
Notes that criticism is examined. 

When the Ottawa Resolution was debated in the Legislative Assembly in 1932, 
it was pointed out that the fear of reprisals was greatly exaggerated. The necessity 
of obtaining raw materials in the cheapest market, and the obligation resting on most 
foreign countries under treaty engagements to aocord to Indian goods most-fa vonred- 
natiou treatment, were alone sufficient to restrain aggrieve! foreign countries, should 
there be any such, from taking retaliatory action against India. 

Critics of the Agreement were not disposed to agree with this view. They con¬ 
sidered that India’s dependence on foreign markets for the absorption of nearly two 
thirds of her exports made her position specially vulnerable, and that, even if foreign 
countries refrained from subjecting Indian goods to discriminatory treatment bv way 
of retaliation, the inevitable result of a system of preference in favour of the United 
Kingdom wonld be a decline of India's import trade with foreiga countries and with 
a corresponding diminution in her exports to such countries. 
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In 1934, when a Committee of the Assembly was appointed to examine and report 
on the working of the Agreement, the suggestion was made that oertain foreign 
oonntries had imposed restrictions on imports from India by way of retaliation. 

The Committee made a detailed review of the restrictive measures introduced by 
foreign oonntries Binoe 1927, and. by a majority, recorded the finding that “in no case 
was the restrictive aotion retaliatory in nature or speoially directed against India.” 

Nevertheless, the accusation has been freely made in recent months that the 
Restrictions on imports imposed by a number of foreign oonntries siuoe 1934 are a 
direot result of the Ottawa Agreement. 

Here and there, it is true a voice has been raised in protest against so baseless 
a charge. The “Indian Finance”, for instance, in its issue of September 28, 1935. 
remarked, “it must be admitted, too, that those, who oondemn the Ottawa Paot for 
the restrictions on Indian imports in foreign markets, are guilty of either ignorauoe 
or intelleotnal dishonesty.” , . 

The majority of the opponents of the Agreement, however, are still obsessed with 
the idea that the Agreement is Somehow responsible for the spate of emergency 
restrictions on trade, which have been so marked a feature of European Commercial 
policy since the deepening of the depression. 

It is singular that there should be so much ill-informed oriticism on a matter 
whioh is not one of opinion, but of fact' 

It is pertinent to inquire in the first plaoe whether there was any reason to 
suppose that the institution, on a reciprocal basis, of preferential tariff arrangements 
between the United Kingdom and India would be regarded by any foreign country as 
constituting a breach of any of the accepted canons of commercial polioy. 

In order to answer this qneston it is necessary to examine briefiy. the inter¬ 
related questions of the exceptions to the “mo 9 t-favoured-nation” principle and of 
the Colonial and-inter Imperial trade polioies of the big Powers. 

There have always been reoognised oertain onstoraary exceptions to the unlimited 
and unconditional application of the most-favoured nation olanse. One suoh exception 
permits countries bound by the clause to enter into a customs union providing com-- 
plete free trade with each other, while continuing to impose tariffs against others. * 
In virtue of _ another, certain groups of closely associated countries e. g., the ‘Baltic’, 
group comprising the Scandinavian oonntries and the ‘Iberian’ group _ covering Spain < 
and Portugal ana oonntries of Latin America, have been allowed to impose specially 
favourable duties infer aa whioh are inapplicable to other countries. 

Of this type, also are the preferential tariff arragements between U. S. A. and 
Cuba aud U. S. A and the Philippine Islands (since the enactment of the Aot of 
Independence), tho benefits of whioh are not available to third parties. 

To these most be added the right of preferential treatment enjoyed as between * 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, although the right is sometimes 
expressed as one arising from their common political sovereignty rather than as an 
exception to the olanse. 

The position that a general preferential scheme within the Empire is a matter 
of domestic concern, and can not be regarded as discriminatory by any foreign power 
was attained by stages, and has not been serionsiy challenged since the end of the 
tariff war between Canada and Germany in the early years of the present 
centnry. The first step in the direction of a system of inter-imperial preferences was 
,taken by Canada in 1897 when she rednoed import duties by one-eighth on goods 
coming from the United Kingdom. The benefit of the lower duties was for a time 
extended to a number of foreign oonntries, bnt in 1907, a new Tariff Aot was en- 
aoted containing three oolumns of duties, British preferential, int ermediate and J 
general. The example of Canada was followed by New Zealand and South Africa 
in 1903 and by Australia in ^1907. j 

The war brought the question of-inter-imperial train once again into prominence, 
and since 1920 the Dominions • and (Colonies have given further extensive preference 
to the United Kingdom. 

By 1922 there were already preferential tariffs in operation in twenty-six British 
tJolomes, the Mother country being the principal beneficiary. 

f 0T bar part, the United Kingdom, in 1919, abandoned her opposition to preferences 
in tavour of Empire countries and introduced preferential rates of duty on a limited 
number of articles of Empire origin. 1 
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From then on the polioy of proferenoo was {consistently pursued within the 
framework of-the British fiscal system and additions were male from year to year 
to the list of articles entitled to preference. 

The nucleus of a preferential scheme within the Empire was thus already in exis¬ 
tence at the time of the Ottawa Agreement. What was achieved at Ottawa wa3 tho 
general extension of the scheme throughout the Empire on the basis of reciprocity. 

The adoption of this scheme by India no doubt meant a re-orientation of "he r 
tariff policy, but the right of Empire countries to establish a system of preferential 
tariffs to their mutual advantage was bv them so well established that it was hardly 
likely that India’s exercise of that right would involve serious reactions upon her 
commercial relations with foreign countries. 

To the policy of inter-Empire preferences, moreover, none would be less justified 
in taking exception than the big Colonial Powers. 

Officially the-United State of America has no colonies, but it nevertheless posses¬ 
ses a Colonial Empire with a population of 14 millions. Its policy in respect of 
Hawaii and Porto Rico has been one of assimilation, that is to say, of extension to 
the Colonies of the tariff system of the Mother Country with mutual free trade amongst 
themselves, while as between the U. 8. A. and the Philippine Islands there exists 
a preferential regime. 

France, too, has extended the principle of assimilation to a number of her 
foreign possessions, e. g., Indo-China, Madagascar and Guadeloupe, and French goods 
enter these assimilated territories free of duty. Among the iion-assimilated group of 
colonies, some maintain the Open Door while many accord preferential treatment to 

f oods of French orign in return for tariff concessions in respect of their exports to 
ranee. The aim of French Colonial trade polioy has been in fact to foster the 
closest trade relations between the Mother Country and tho Colonies. 

Since the War, various measures have been taken with a surprising dogree of 
success to stimulate France-Colonial exchanges. 

The Conference held in Paris at the beginning of this year to concert measures 
for the further encouragement of colonial trade was therefero hardly in the nature 
of a counterblast to Ottawa, but rather the logical outcome of the policy unswerv¬ 
ingly pursued by France since tire War. _ . 

But, it may be asked, when it is true that foreign countries could have no justi¬ 
fiable grievance against India's acceptance of the principle of inter-Empire prefer¬ 
ences, is it still not possible that some of them, at any rate, throngh a fooling of 
irritation, may havo discriminated against Indian goods ? 

This is a valid objection, and which requires to be carefully considered. 


VI. RETALIATION CHARGE 

The sixth and last Press Note continues the examination of the 
suggestion that foreign countries have retaliated against India for 
giviug preferences under the Ottawa Agreement, 

Have foreign countries discriminated against India’s exports because of a fooling 
of justifiable irritation ? . . ,, . . , . 

The Report of the Committee of tho Legislative Assembly appointed to examine 
the working of the Agreement sets ont in one of the Appendices a list of the restric¬ 
tive measures taken by other countries which affect exports from India. 

Since the issue of the Report further restrictions have been introduced by a 

number of countries. ... . ... .. . . 

It is significant that the foreign countries which are sometimes desen bed as our 
“best customers" are not alone in applying quantitative restrictions to trade. A 
number of other countries with whom our trade exchange* are of negligible' propor¬ 
tions, and even certain Empire countries, have adopted the use of quotas, licensing 
systems and similar weapons as instruments of commercial policy. 

* It is also significant that the restric Rons apply to all countries alike, and that, in 
addition to raw* materials, a number of commodities in the export of which India is 

“ 0t sl. n ^^ faU an Wlt Spli«rion BC °of e ' emeigency trade restrictions suggests that tho 
action of particular countries, even when it may be said to affect adversely the 
interests or India's export trade, cannot have been inspire! by animus against India. 

The fact is that the quantitative regulation of imports, in the v “’ l0 “, * 

which it is in operation in different parts of the world, has unfortunstely come to 
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be regarded by many countries as the most effective device in present conditions 
for maintaining their commercial and financial stability. 

It follows that where foreign countries which compete with the United Kingdom 
for the Indian market have adopted restrictive measures they have done so for 
reasons of domestic policy, and not with the intention of retaliating against India. 

Of the countries said to have vigorously pursued a policy of retaliation against 
India, the important are France, Germany ana Italy in Europe and Turkey and Iran 
in Asia. The restrictive measures taken by these countries may therefore suitably 
form the subjeat of detailed examination. 

France has the unenviable distinction of being the orginator of what has been 
described as the “pernicious systom” of import quotas. Originally introduced in 
1931 to restrict imports of manufactured goods into France, the quota system has 
been rapidly extended to cover imports of agricultural products and raw materials. 

By 1933 quotas had been applied to no fewer than 1,200 tariff items, or about 
one-sixth of the whole, including many of the chief import groups. 

The following commodities in which India is interested are now subject to import 
quotas, viz., coffee, dari, barley, maize, pulses, lentils, peas, tissues of jute, cotton 
manufactures, oil cakes, oil seeds, tanned hides and skins and sports goods. In the 
case of some of these commodities there is in existence a licensing system as an 
adjunct to the quota. 

A tariff change of some importanoo to India is the imposition of a duty of ground¬ 
nuts of other than colonial origin, which came into effect in August 1933. 

As the following figures will indioate, the duty must have been imposed with the 
object of preserving a due share of the home market for the colonial product-(mainly 
uudecorticated) against the invasion of British West Africa. 

Imports op Groundnuts (deoorticated) into France 


(In thousand quintals) 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 (Jan.-Oct.) 

British India 

2926 

2542 

2462 

2695 

2635 

British West Africa 

581 

460 

632 

1175 

1165 

Total 

3656 

3417 

3446 

4532 

4055 


In 1934 a system of licensing was introduced in respect of 'imports of ground¬ 
nuts, but the French trade statistics for the year show that, despite these handicaps, 
India continues to hold her own in the Frenoh market. 

The measures referred to above were taken in the interests of French West 
Africa whose prosperity depends on the price of the groundnuts, the principal crop 
of the Colony, and were in no way directed against India. 

If further proof were neoded to show that the extension of the quota system to 
commodities in which India is interested was not actuated by a spirit of vindictive¬ 
ness, it is supplied by the fact that the French Government are now being urged to 
impose a quota for Algerian and Tunisian wines in the interests of the French wine 
industry. 

The quantitative control of imports was undertaken by Germany in 1932, partly 
with a view to safeguarding her financial stability and partly in pursuance of her 
policv of agricultural protection. 

The import of a number of agricultural and dairy products was made subject to 
a quota syestenq while that of rice and rice products was severely restricted by 
reason of their inclusion in the Maize Monopoly. With the deterioration in her 
exchange position a system of licensing was introduced for the import of the impor¬ 
tant raw materials of industry such as cotton, jute, woo! and hides and skins accom¬ 
panied by a rigid system of 'rationing’ of foreign exchange. 

By September, 1934, the position had become so embarrassing that a new method 
of control was established, under which the total amount of exchange mode available 
for the financing of imports was to be based from month to month on an estimate 
of the exchange likely to result from Germany’s exports in the ensning month. 

All foreign exchange dealings and all imports are thus now subjeot to control in 
Germany, the avowed objeot of the German Government being to create an export 
surplus by establishing in the first instance equilibrium between foreign imports and 
the exchange obtained from export 

***** ™ eas ^re9 to this end, Germany has negotiated a number of clearing 
■grvemeuts, designed to secure (though seldom successfully) an wen balance of 
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trade with individual countries as well as compensation agreements, for the bartering 
of goods against goods, both with State organisations and with private individuals and 
firms. It is understood that much of the import business with India lately has been 
done on the basis of compensation arrangements with the larger or porters. 

Under the new regime of exchange control introduced in September 1934, priority 
is to be given to essential food stuffs, raw materials and semi-manufactured goods. 

India with other suppliers of raw materials is thus plaoed in a less unfavourable 
position than other exporting countries. 

A further advantage to India has been seonred by a clause in tho Agroomont 
between the United Kingdom and Germany oonoluded in November, 19.14, providing 
that on the allocation of foreign exchange Germany will take no measures to roduuo 
the customary proportions enioyed by the United Kingdom and the British Colonies 
in the supply of raw materials and food stuffs which she has been accustomed to 
purchase, either through the United Kingdom or os re-exports from tho United 
Kingdom. Notwithstanding these provisions, India’s export trade with Germany, particu¬ 
larly in rice, hides and skins and oil-seeds, has fallen off considerably in the fast two 
years. Indian trade figures indicate that the balance of trade has moved heavily against 
India, but. according to the German figures, which in viow of the obvious limitations 
of the Indian statistics relating to trade with Germany may be acoepted as tho more 
reliable, there is still a small margin in favonr of India. 

The heavy export surpluses of the pre-depression period have, howover. dis¬ 
appeared, and in certain of her main export staples India is apparently being 
displaced by countries with, whom Germany has included clearing agreements. 
These are almost all of those countries which had an advorse balance with Germany 
and accordingly found it in their own interest to come to terms with her. 

On the other hand, countries in a similar position to India which have favour¬ 
able balance with Germany have nothing to gain and everything to lose by entoring 
into an agreement of this nature. The only effect of so doing would bo to areducu 
still farther the balance in their favour. 

Nor is India the only country whose trade with Germany has suffered by reason of 
the restrictions ; other countries have also bean badly hit, particularly tho United 
States of America, whose share iu Germany's oottou purchases has fallen to a fifth of 
what it was two years ago. These facts are plainly irreconcilable with the theory 
of retaliation, exoept on the assumption that Germany, in her bitterness, has thought 
fit to penalise the trade not only of India but of innocent countries outside the 
British Empire I 

The fact, of course, is that for India’s declining trade with Germany, no blame 
can attach to the Ottawa Agreement. It is the diroot consequence of tho application 
by Germany of the new doctrine of regulate i bilateral trade with a view to the 
maintenance of an even balance in the trade with each and every foreign country. 


CRITICISM OF THE AGREEMENT’S WORKING 

(!) Note by Federated Chamber of Commerce 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambora of Commerce in a very 
exhaustive note issued bv them in Janaary 1938, examined the report of tho 
Government of India on the working of the Ottawa scheme of preferences. 

After the termination of the Great 'War. every country of importance decided to 
follow Die policy of intense economic nationalism and triei to become self-suBicient 
in its requirements with the resnlt that international trade between countries received 
a severe setback and the supremacy of the British industries gradually Wan to 
diminish in the world markets. Successive attempts ware made by toe British Govern¬ 
ment at toe Imperial Conferences of 1923, 1926 and 1930 to create an economic bio-; 
within the Empire and tons to preserve the Empire markets, particularly for he 
manufactured eoods of the United Kingdom, as the McKenna Duties of 1920 and the 
S^euarding of Industries Act of 1922 failed to afford adequate protect.on to British 
“E l Import Dudes Act of 1952 was fully utihsed at the Impend Etono- 
mioOoaference of 1932 for concluding reciprocal trade treaties with toe Dominions 

“KmmSmd industrial interests in India unequivocally maiaUinoJ while 
the deliberations were going on at Ottawa, that it would not be in the best interest 

00 
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of India if a rooiprocal agreement was entered into with the United Kingdom at a 
time when her constitution was in the melting pot. Inspite of all these protests from 
all quarters in the country, the Government of India entered into a certain reciprocal 
trade agreement at Ottawa and claimed substantial benefits to agricultural produoe of 
India in exchange for certain preferences for manufactured articles from the United 
Kingdom. They particularly claimed that in certain important commodities of export 
such as, vegetable oils, linseed, coffee, tea, hides and skins, jute, raw cotton, pig iron 
and tobacco, India would not only capture a substantial market from the foreign 
competitors in the United Kingdom but as a result of the preference, it would lead 
to greater acreage of some of the crops and the position of the agriculturists in India 
would improve. 

An attempt is made in the note Issued by the Committee of the Federation to 
show how these expectations held out by the Government of India at the time of 
the ratification of the Ottawa Paot failed to materialise. On the other hand, the 
working of the Ottawa trade treaty obstructed India’s direct trade relations with a 
number of foreign countries, particularly with the European countries which 
initiated quota restrictions, import licences and exchange control to arrest their 
passivity of trade with India as the working of the Ottawa scheme and the depre¬ 
ciation of the & increased the competitive power of United Kingdom industries, 
while that of countries like Germany, Italy, France, Czechoslovakia deolined in the 
Indian market for manufactured goods. The European countries were, therefore, 
compelled to find means for balancing their international acoonnts and there has 
begun a period of sub-conscious retaliation by these countries towards India purely 
as a self-defensive measure. These new systems introduced by the European coun¬ 
tries gave rise to olearing agreements and bilateral treaties between industrial and 
agricultural countries. As an illustration, the note refers to India’s export trade in 
raw materials to Germany, whioh was to the extent of 26.6 orores in 1929-30 and 
whioh oame down to 10.3 orores in 1931-32 and after the working of the Ottawa 
paot, dwindled to 7 orores in 1964-35. India's export trade to Germany suffered 
because the scope in the Indian market for German manufactured goods was restrict¬ 
ed by the effective operation of the Ottawa soheme. The Government of India’s 
contention that there was no discrimination aimed at India by these European countries 
in their resorting to lioenoes, quota restrictions or exchange control, did not save 
this country from the same harmful effects as would result from an aot of discri¬ 
mination against India. As quotas have to be allotted as between countries, the 
danger of discrimination was inevitable and so iB the oase of foreign exonange 
control; the inevitable corollary of exchange regulations is the control of imports. 
These devices oan be- utilised in complete freedom either to placate a friendly 
nation or to annoy a country like India, and Germany! has been fully utilising the 
power vested in her executive to so control the foreign exchange as to adjust her 
balances of trade with her foreign customers. 

France and Italy have been following sinoe the Ottawa agreement a policy of 
developing- their 1 colonial possessions on lines similar to the British soheme and 
France is now taking from Frenoh West Africa raw materials in greater quantities 
at the cost of her trade with India. The forces thus let loose as a result of the 
Ottawa scheme in the sphere of international trade are responsible for the coming 
into existence of import licences or* quota restrictions or exchange control. The 
United States of Amerioa have already on hand negotiations with not lass than 14 
countries (or bilateral treaties and every country of industrial importance is trying 
to arrive at a certain reciprocal trade understanding with another agricultural 
country for the adjustment of trade balances between them. Unfortunately under 
the Ottawa scheme, India's power to enter into bilateral treaties with her chief 
foreign oustomers was restricted and there was no scope left for offering a certain 
portion in the import trade of manufactured articles to non-Empire countries who 
happened to be the United Kingdom's competitor iu the Indian markets. 

.If ludi® is to be a willing party to a certain scheme of economic bloc within the 
British Empire* she must secure sufficient freedom to adjust her import trade with 
suon of her chief non-Empire oustomers whioh have been in the past and even 
present her substantial customers in her export trade, 
ine Committee have tried to examino the results of the Ottawa scheme with an 
nuna free from all considerations other than those warranted by the 
rJw nHft have welcomed any appreciable improvement as a 

Sit ...I in the trade relations between India and the United Kingdom, 

after giving the scheme a trial for over two years, the Committee have 
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hesit f tio “, m . asserting that any impartial examination of the working of the 
agreement, witt arrive at the same oonolusions to which the Committee hare come, 

rfiH ( n n r^L In<lia ’ S ! x P or M rB j B in afirioaUural P^duct with the United Kingdom 
socunw substantial advance owing to the fact that the British dominions 

mSYoC'ffi? pS?.“ d ! "' e " 

<9 That 1110 mtcn ?? wonomio nationalism initiated by the United Kingdom in 
nat?nl D ?'<“ economic bloo within the Empire has restricted the growth of inter¬ 
nationalism of trade instead of encouraging it and forced a number of manufaoturiog 
to resort to import licenses, quota restrictions and exchange 
control to arrest the passivity of traae, which measures in oase of India, affected 
her export trade to these non-Empire countries. ^ 

, I'be Committee feel that in view of the facts and conclusions adduced above, 
they are justified in recommending to the Government of India the termination of 
the present trade agreement botweon the United Kingdom and India as it haa 
resulted in no material benefit to India's agricultural produoe and has unoeoessa- 
riiy called for retaliation—however subconscious from her othor foreign custom era. 
lhe Commtttee are not averse to any trade pact between India and any of her 
customers; on the other hand, they would welcome such pacts on puroly reciprocal 
basis. They, therefore, suggest that the Government of India bHouIj forthwith 
terminate the present trade treaty and should open up fresh negotiations not only 
with the United Kingdom but with all other foreign countries fcr trade treaties, in 
consultation with representatives of commerce, agrionltnre and industry in India. 


(II) Report of the Federated Chamber* of Commerce 

‘The working of the Ottawa- sohedule of preferences has obstructed India's direct 
trade relations with a number of foreign countries, particularly {with the European 
countries which initiated quota restrictions, import 'lioences and exchange oojtroi to 
arrest their passivity of trade with India as the working of the Ottawa scheme and 
the depreciation of the £ increased the competitive power of the United Kingdom 
industries, while that of countries like Germany, Italy, France and Caeoho-ilovakis 
dcolined in the Indian market for the manufactured goods’.—This view is expressed 
in the annual report for the year 1935-36 of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry issued on the 4tb. March 1936. Tbe Federation appointed a 
small sub-committee consisting of Lala Padampat Sioghania, the president, Messrs. 
D. P. Khaitan, Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Shri Ram and N. R. Barkar which examined the 
working of the Pact. 

The reports adds, ‘The Government of India's contention that there wse no dis¬ 
crimination aimed at India by those European countries in their resorting to licences, 
quota restrictions or exchange control, aid not save this country from the same 
harmfal effects as would result from an act of discrimination against India. France 
and Italy have been following since the Ottawa Agreement a policy of developing 
colonial processions on linos similar to the British scheme aod France is now taking 
from French West Africa raw materials in greater quantities at the cost of her trade 
with India. The forces thus let loose as a result of the scheme in the sphere of 
international trade are responsible for the coming into existence of import licence* or 
quota restrictions or exchange control. The United States of America have already 
on hand negotiations with not less than 14 countries for bilateral treaties and every 
country of industrial importance is trying to arrive at a certain reciprocal trade under¬ 
standing with another agricultural country for the adjustment of trade balance* be¬ 
tween them. Unfortunately, under the Ottawa scheme, India’s power to enter into 
bilateral treaties with her chief foreign customers got restricted and there waa no 
scope left for offering a certain portion in the import trade of mannfactnred articles 
to non-empire countries who Happened to be toe United Kingdom's competitor in 
the Indian markets. 

‘If India is to be a willing party to a certain scheme of economic block within 
the British empire, she mast secure sufficient freedom to adjast her import trade 
with snch of her chief non-empire cnstomers which have been in the past and even 
continue to be at present her substantial cnstomers in her export trade. 

The Committee recommend to the Government of India the termination of the 
present trade agreement between the United Kingdom and India as it has resulted 
\a no material benefit to India's agricultural produce and has unnecessarily called 
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for retaliation—however sub-oonsoious—from her other foreign customers. The 
Committee are not averse to any trade pact between India and any of her 
oostomers ; on the other hand, they would welcome such pacts on purely reciprocal 
basis. They, therefore, suggest that the Government of India should forthwith ter¬ 
minate the present trade treaty and should open up fresh negotiations not only with 
the United Kingdom but with other foreign countries for trade treaties, in .consulta¬ 
tion with representatives of commeroe, agriculture and industry in India. 

During the year under review the Committee held six meetings and the total 
number of member-bodies affiliated to the Federation stood at 56 and eight 
organizations, three from Caloutta, two from Delhi, one from Tuticorin one from 
Calicut and one from Ahmedabad were admitted during the year. 

On the question of operation of non-Indian oonoerns in India behind the 
protectionist polioy of the Government of India in respect of certain indigenous 
industries, the Committee oiroulated to all member-bodies and some of them were 
able to indicate instances in which indigenous enterprises have suffered because of 
the presence of non-Indian conoerns in India. 

The Committee of the Federation represented to the Government of India in June 
1935 with regard to the question of the disposal of surplus stock of quinine, and sug¬ 
gested that the surplus of 150,000 lbs. of quinine held by the Government should be 
utilised by them towards making it available at oheaper rates to provincial Govern¬ 
ments for distribution amongst the agricultural masses instead of selling it to the 
Kina Bureau, at a ridiculously low price. The Committee suggested extending their 
plantations in Bengal and Madras to yield sufficient quantity of cinchona for the 
requirements of the country. With regard to the discontinuance of direot mail 
service between Rangoon and Madras, the Federation deplored that the Government 
of India took decision without even a reference to the mercantile community direotly 
affected by the discontinuance. 

As regards the admission of Indian studen ts to German factories nnd workshops, 
the representative of the Federation in Ger many reported that after some enquiries 
he was able to asoertain from the Federation of German Chambers that the German 
Federation would be agreeable to admit Indian students to German factories in pro¬ 
portion to, or even more than the extent of orders plaoed by India in Germany for 
German goods. All member-bodies were asked to fnrnish necessary information and 
the matter will be furtner pursued in the light of the information that would be 
received from tne member-bodies. 

As for sugar production rules, the Committee suggested a certain procedure for 
adequately safeguarding the confidential information and reiterated their view that 
the Government should not call for information relating to the cost of production as 
such information was bound to affect the industry in years to come. The Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research replied that a fresh notification was being issued 
amending the rales in the light of the oriticisms made to the extent possible. 


(Ill) Mr. Satyamurti’a Analysis 

On the eve of the Ottawa debate in the Assembly, the Secretary 
of the Congress Party, Mr. Satyamurthi, issued to members of the 
Assembly what purports to be an analysis of the working of the 
Agreement and iooidentally a reply to some of the points raised in the 
scries of articles officially issued:— 


Has the Ottawa Agreement resulted in an increase of India’s export trade or at 
least prevented a fall which might have occurred but for it ? Exports have in¬ 
creased from Rs. 136 crores in 1932-33 (Pre-Ottawa'Year) to 154 crores in 1934-35. 
Imports have remained the same, 132 crores in 1932-33 and in 1934-5. But .the 
balance of trade which in 1933-34 was 34 crores has now fallen to 22 orores—a very 
serious state of affairs in view of our external obligations. But for gold exports, 
there would have been an exchange crisis. Not until there is a balance of merchan¬ 
dise trade in our favour to the tone of about 50 orores, can India be said to have 
reached economic equilibrium. 

A mor ® relevant test is to note the growth of exports in the commodities in 
get preference. What do we find there ? Our exports in preferred com- 
urori! e w.rr^i more * s0 ^, 1933-34 from 95 orores in the j pre-Ottawa year to 99 
voar 68 Thu° 8 ® no u as, y to orores—to less than the figure of the pre-Ottawa 

J ims was I* 81 wh *t was anticipated by the critics of the Ottawa Agreement 
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Diversion of trade to Great Britain was certainly to be expected ; what was feared was 
tnat it would not bring about the slightest improvement in exports. The fears have 
f™. ° u ‘ q^ntum of the trade in preferred goods has shrunk. It is 

true that the United kingdoms share is a larger percentage of the trade in preferred 
commodities but is no relief to India, since as against the contention of the Ottawa 
champions, the total trade in preferred goods has shurnk. (See Matthai's Report P. 344). 
• Das our share in Great Britain’s trade increased more than Great Britain's sharo 
• n 5.® * tes. Taking first articles enjoying preference, our porcentago share 
•° ima S? import trade of Great Britain has inoreased from 5.3 in 1932-33 to 64 
in 1933-34 and continued to be the same in 1934-35: whereas Great Britain's sharo 
in imports into India of preferred articles increased from 40 per cent in 1932-33 to 
46 ner cent in 1933-34, but fell to 44 per cent in 1934-35. 

0 lu the case of non-preferred commodities, India’s share increased from 3.0 to 
3.8 and to 4.7 per cent, whereas Britain’s share in India’s trade increased from 35.8 
to 39.4 to 39.3 per cent. 

But tli® above answer cannot be understood ns indicating the advantages of the 
Ottawa Agreement. The assumption underlying Dr. ifatthaTs argument is question¬ 
able. He says: “If India has improved her relative position in the United Kingdom 
imports, then, other things being equal, the preference most prima facie bo deemed 
i r, . j ,1?* Whether India s other customers have tAken more from her than 
the United Kingdom is not quite relevant to the issue." On the contrary, that is 
quite relevant. If it can be shown that with the best intentions of the United King¬ 
dom her share in India's expert trade in various goods is diminishing, it shows the 
relative futility of preferences. Great Britain’s sharo of oar exports increased from 
28 0 to 32.2 per cent in 1933-34 but fell to 31.6 per cent in 19:54-35. It is true that 
her share in our import trade inoreased from 36.8 to 41.3 in 1933-34 but fell slight¬ 
ly to 40.6 per cent in 1934-35. Bat what they both show is that in the case of 
India, she gains no advantage from preference wheroas in the case of Britain owing 
to the high price of her goods, she has not been able to gain more substantial ad¬ 
vantages out of preference and would have been very badly off without preferences. 

This can be clearly seen if we oonsider British imports in cotton goods, hardware 
steel, machinery and mill work, motor car, etc. The loss to Great Britain, if pre¬ 
ference were not given in these commodities, would have been serious and the damage 
which she can intliot on India’s trade is very limited indeed. For, if we exclude tea, 

1 'ute, hides and skins, teakwood, myrobalams and castor seed, in which either India 
idds a monopoly or Great Britain cannot discriminate in her own interests, the re¬ 
maining exports will be only 18 orores out of a total of 48 crores. 

What has been the reaction of foreign countries to tho Ottawa Agreement ? The 
fall in our exports to foreign countries has been 8 crores of rupees, i. e., from 61 crores 
in 1932-33 to 56 crores in 1934-35, i, e., 12 and half per oent. But the whole of 
this fall cannot be ascribed to the Ottawa Agreement : because of the general depres¬ 
sion in Europe and elsewbero of the exchange restrictions, quota systems, tariff, etc. 
But there is no gainsaying the fact that on account of discrimination in India against 
foreign goods the ability of foreign countries to buy Indian goods has been reduced. 
Indies dependence on Europe, Japan, U. 8. A. has been clearly revealed in the con¬ 
tinued stagnation of our export trade. 

Exports to Great Britain and imports from Great Britain have decreased as from 
1934-35. This shows that on either side there are handicaps which cannot be easily 
surmounted by preferences. The price element is the limiting factor of the import 
from Britain, while the quality of some of our exports is the limiting factor in British 
market But the sacrifices involved are disproportionate. The preference on Indian 
goods extends to no more than 4 to 5 per cent of total British imports ; whereas the 
preference on British goods affects 40 p. c. The sacrifice of India is necessarily greater. 

It is necessary in estimating the relative sacrifices involved to realise the extent 
of the loss in mere revenue which preferences to Great Britain imply. A rough 
calculation made below shows that India annually loses to the extent of 4 crores in 
revenue, which means that the Indian tax-payer has to bear additional taxation to 
that extent. Even though our exports to Great Britain might have fallen in the 
the absence of preference, our belief in taxation would have been an important 
compensation. 

Nobody 6ays that there have been deliberate reprisal on the part of foreign 
countries, although no one can deny (pact the Government's press note) that Ottawa 
must have aggravated the feelings of various nations to retaliate and impose more 
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trade restrictions. It is not necessary that foreign countries should deliberately em¬ 
bark upon retaliation for India’s foreign trade to suffer. International trade being 
based on barter, no country can buy from other countries unless it is able to sell. 
Discrimination against foreign goods has had the result of reducing the capaoity 
o t foreign countries to buy, ana this is one important factor (along with others, 
like exchange restrictions, quotas, etc.) that has diminished - our export trade 
with foreign countries. 

Again, the Government’s Press Note seeks to prove that “the hypothesis of diversion 
is untenable” because, forsooth, the trade with- the United Kingdom too in cer¬ 
tain articles like rioe, castor seed, bran and pollards and coffee has showed a decline. 
"What a pointless argument I It would be some oonsolation if the total exports had 
remained stationary while the exports to the United Kingdom had increased. The 
position, on the contrary, is that the inorease of trade with the United Kingdom has 
not even been sufficient to compensate for loss elsewhere. - One wishes that there 
was at least diversion of trade. The fact, however, is that preference has not increased 
our total exports in preferred commodities. 

The ooncern for the consumer is inconsistent with taxing foreign goods highly. _ It 
is taxing the poor man’s goods. Taxing British goods is not so injurious to the Indian 
consumer; on the oontrary it is taxing the rioner and the comparatively better off 
olasses in the country who buy British goods. From this point of view, the so- 
called concern of the Lancashire capitalists for the teeming consuming poor of India 
is a myth whioh ought to be exposed. 

The poor Indian consumer will gain nothing by discrimination in favour of British 
goods ; on the oontrary, he will lose tremendously by discriminating against foreign 
and Japanese cheap goods, whioh he can afford to buy more, if they are not taxed highly. 
During a period of depression as in the last ten years, it was but right { and inevi¬ 
table) that Great Britain must buy more from India. Her share in the total ex¬ 
port trade of India was only 22.1 per cent for 1915-30 whereas her share in India's 
Import trade was 46.8 in the quinquennium 1925-30. This by itself would enable 
India to persuade Great Britain to buy more from India and narrow the gulf. Add 
to this the fact that India’s interest in the maintenance of a large export surplus 
is to pay the Britisher annually about 50 crores of rupees. Mere self-interest 
would compel Britain to buy more from India and she dare not inflict any injury on 
India's export trade. 

The general position in 1934-35 was very much as it was in the preceding year. 
The percentage share of Britain in export trade and in import trade fell by .6 and by 
.7 respectively. "With the exception of Japan, the percentage share of other countries 
either remained stationary or diminished. Taking imports into U. K. of articles enjoy¬ 
ing preference, India’s share continued to be the same, while that of other countries 
inoreased thus showing that India did not gain. The position was worse than last 
year. 

Bad Ottawa not been ? 

Another statement seeks to explain the position as it might have been if the 
Ottawa agreement had not come about. The trends in trade relations between India 
and England as revealed by figures (average) from 1025 to 1931 have been assumed 
to continue during the succeeding years : the percentage share of England in the 
export and import trade of India calculated on that basis, and the relative gains 
or losses calculated from the aotual trade figures (total) on the basis of these 
percentage shares. These figures are then compared with the aotual figures of India's 
exports to England and England’s exports to India in 1934-35, and it is shown that 
while England improved her trade by about 12.5 orores, India did so only by 2.5 
crores There is also the loss in revenue of about 4 orores directly due to Ottawa 
arrangements to be taken into account. 



India’s Foreign Trade Balance 


India’s foreign trade balance has been the subject'd an unusual 
amount of comment and criticism, especially during the last few weeks. 
In this survey issued by the Director of Public Information, New Delhi 
in February 1936 the position is clarified and comments that have 
been made are examined with the help of the latest and most accurate 
figures available. 

Of the many problems with whioh India is confronted as a result of the world 
economic depression, not the least important is that presented by the shrinkage of 
her trade balance in recent years. A conspicuous feature of India’s foreign trade ia 
normal times is a large surplus of exports over imports, part of which is utilized 
for the discharge of ner external obligations, the remainder being liquidated by tho 
importation of the precious metals. 

India’s average credit balance arising from commodity trade was Rs. 78 croros 
in the five pre-war years, but declined to Rs. 76 crores in the five war years and 
still further to Rs. 53 crores iu the five post-war years ending 1923-24, owing to an 
excess of imports over exports in the year 1920-21 and 1921-22. During the next 
quinquennium the average rose to Rs. 113 crores, but with the onset of the depression 
the movement of the trade balanoe has again been revorsed. 

The figures for this period are as follows : 


Year Balance of trade in merchandise. 

Rr. (crores) 

1929- 30 ••• 7898 

1930- 31 ••• 62.02 

1931- 32 ••• 34-83 

1932- 33 ••• 336 

1933 - 34 •" 3476 

1934 - 35 22 96 

The balance, it will be noticed, has throughout remained in India’s favour, but 
since 1930-31 has been insufficient to meet her remittance obligations, The problem 
created by the disequilibrium between fixed international obligations and commer¬ 
cial transactions is, however, not pocnliar to India; it is a problem which, in its 
acutest form, affects all debtor agricultural countries alike and which, in its more 
general aspect of rigid indebtedness in a period of falling prices, affects m varying 
degree almost all trading countries of the world. , , , 

Nevertheless, in view of tho importance to India of a large active balance o( 
trade it is hardly a matter for surprise that public concern should frequently have 
been expressed at India’s inability to provide for her external obligations out of 
current surpluses resulting from tier foreign trade. , 

The downward trend was arrested in 1932-33, and tho prophets of evil were 
silenced for a time by the striking improvements disclosed by the trade figure* for 
1933-34. This improvement, however, was not maintained in 1JJ4-35. The apparent 
deterioration in the position in that year in association with the fact that the trade 
exchanges between the United Kingdom and India during the year had resulted in 
a sm ulus of nearly Rs. 5 and a half crores in favour of the United Kingdom 
appears to have aroused a vague suspicion in the public mind that the Ottawa 
Agreement, and the reprisals which it is stated to have provoked in foreign countries 
juve together operated^ to hinder a process of recovery which waa otherwue 

'“susofeion dies hard, bat a moment’s reflection will show how insubstantial are the 
grounds on which the supposed connexion between Ottawa and the decline in the 

tr*Hn balance in 1914-35 is believed to rest. . 

a S in favour of the United Kingdom is a normal incident of the trade 
exchanges between that country and India, though the amount of the surplus has 

Sh Tl 93 S S y hr e ^°tSere balance between the exports to and the 

imports torn the United Kingdom ; the following year .w.tnessed a reversion to the 
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normal position with a balance of nearly Rs. II crores against India : bat in 1933-34, 
the first complete year after Ottawa, there was again an even balanoe between 
exports and imports. 

Equally significant is the fact that, simultaneously with the growth in imports 
from the United Kingdom in 1934-35, there was on increase of imports from foreign 
countries to the extent of nearly Bs. 9 crores, pointing to an all-ronnd recovery in 
India’s import trade. . 

This recovery was not confined to India. In almost every debtor country, with 
some notable exceptions, imports gained rapidly on exports daring 1934, causing a 
diminution in their active balances. 

The countries which succeeded in increasing their export surpluses in 1934 may 
be divided into two grroups. first, those whioh benefited from restriction schemes 
raising the prices of their staple exports, and second, those which depreciated their 
currencies farther and also benefited from the operation of restriction schemes in 
other countries. In the first category fall the Netherlands Indies and British Malayas 
and in the second the Argentine and Brazil. 

With these exceptions, however, the agricultural countries, in particular, suffered 
a sharp contraction of their export surpluses owing to the relatively greater expan¬ 
sion of their imports. _ 

The reasons for this development are not far to seek. In the first place, imports 
daring the year were to some extent of the nature of deferred purchases^ which 
could no longer be postponed in view of the shortage of supplies. Secondly, imports 
were stimulated by the increased purchasing capacity of the consnmiog countries as 
a result of heavy exports in the preceding year on a higher level of prices. Thirdly, 
the increased demand of raw materials in 1933 inevitably led to a moderate expansion 
in the exports of manufactured articles in 1934, although the increased production 
was for the most part absorbed by the domestio markets. 

This brings us naturally to an analysis of the fundamental oauses underlying the 
deoline in India’s active balanoe. Such an analysis may appropriately begin with a 
general consideration of the factors whioh affect a country’s balance of trade, namely, 
changes in the quantum of trade, changes in prioe-level or both operating at the 
same time. 

If while priees remained constant, the volnme of both imports and exports 
declined to the same extent, then the balanoe of trade would also be rednoed in the 
same proportion. If, however, the variations in imports and exports were unequal, 
the shrinkage in the trade balanoe would be more or less than it would otherwise be 
according as the drop in e xports was greater or smaller than the drop in imports. 

Precisely similar results would • follow if prices varied while the quantum of 
exports and imports remained unchanged. 

The position, however, would be more complicated if both the volume of trade 
and the prioe level were to deoline at the same time. In that event, the two factors 
would act and react upon each other; and the relative movements of the quantum 
and prioe indices wonld either exaggerate or conversely mitigate or even neutralise 
their separate effects. 

The extent to whioh these several factors have influenced the decline in India’s 
trade balance may now be examined. lu order to do this, it is necessary in the 
lmo to determ ’ n# > taking the average price level daring the years 1926-27 to 
1928-29 as the base, the percentage decline in prices in each succeeding year. 

The figures are as follows t— 


Year 

Decline in prices 


Exports 

Imports 


per cent. 

per cent. 

*929-30 

10 

10 

*930-3* 

30 

33 

*93*-3* 

4* 

38 

*933-33 

44 

34 

*933-34 

45 

36 

*934-35 

47 

37 


__ ascertained the extent of the fall in the prioe level, we may either scale 

tlw 9I P° rt ? and imports for each year to the pre-depression prioe 
level (Method A) or scale down the corresponding figures for the base period to the 
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prioa level of each subsequent year (Method B) and then work out the balaooe of 
trade la each case. 

Figures obtained by both these methods are included in the following table 
whioh also shows the extent of ohanges in the quantum of trade from year to year. 


Year 

Balance of trade 


(Actuals) 

I 

2 

1926-27 to 1928-29 

82.6 

1929-30 

79.0 

1930-31 

62.0 

1931-32 

34.9 

1932-33 

3.2 

1933-34 

34.7 

1934-35 

23.0 


(In orores of rupees) 

Balance of trade 
(Recalculated) 


Method A 

Method B. 

3 

4 

(a) 

Base Period. 

lb) 

87.9 

74.4 

112.0 

386 

97.6 

175 

41.5 

22.0 

92,6 

23.0 

82.8 

196 


Year 

DxCUSB IN QOiNTON 

Exports 

Imports 

1929-30 

per cent (c) 

9 

per oent (c) 

9 

1910-31 

1 

14 

1931-12 ‘ 

16 

28 

1932-33 

26 

17 

1913-34 

10 

26 

1934-36 

10 

14 


(a) Figures In this oolumn are to be compared with the balance for the base periods 
viz. 82 6 crore3. 

(b) Figures in this column are to be oompared with the actuals in column 2. 

(c) Increase. 

In 1929*30, prices of both exports and imports fell by 10 per cent, but the trade 
balance did not decline to the same extent, owing to an increase in the volume of 
trade. Since then there has been a shrinkage in both volume and prices. In this 
respeot the present crisis has differed from previous crises, in all of whioh the fall in 
prices was generally accompanied by a maintenance or even an increase of the 
volume of trade. 

Moreover, the decline has been nneqaal in its incidence. While exports here 
fallen farther in prices than imports, they have, except in 1932*33, diminished less 
in volume, and these divergent movements have on the whole exerted a steadying in¬ 
fluence on the trade balance. 

The result is that, if allowance is made for the fall in the price level, the balance 
of trade in each of the depression years, with the single exception of 1912-33, 
will be found to be relatively better than in the pre-depression period. 

It would be equally interesting to determine, on the basis of the reduced price- 
level of each depression year, the percentage increase in the quantum of trade 
whioh would be necessary in order to maintain the value of exports and imports, 
and consequently, the balance of trade at the pre-depression figures. 

The calculation involved is simple. In 1929-30 there was a fall of 10 per cent 
in the price of both exports and imports. It is obvious that in order to counteract 
the effect of this decline on the value of trade there should be an increase in 


volume of 10 x 100 

Too-10 


r 11-1/9 per cent 


Working on similar lines, we find that the maintenance of the pre-depre»aion values 
of exports and imports and, as a corollary, of the pre-depression balance of trade would 
involve, eo far as the quantum of exports is concerned, the following percentage 
increase in succeeding years. 


51 
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Year 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 




30 per cent, 
41 „ 

44 » » 

45 „ „ 

47 „ „ 


Increase ia quantum required 

43 per oent. 

70 „ „ 

79 „ „ 

82 


11 

11 


These figures illustrate, as perhaps no others can, the extreme difficulty of ensuring 
the preservation of a normal trade balance in a period of rapidiy falling prices. 

A decline in prices may, if of no great magnitude, be corrected by an increase 
in volume of approximately the same extent. Thus a 10 per cent fall in prices may 
be offset by an morease of volume of 11.1 per cent. But the co-efficient of inorease 
most necessarily be higher than the percentage decline in prices, and the greater 
the price decline the wider the dispar ity between the two. 

In 1934-35, for instance, the fall in export prices was 47 per cent, but this could 
not be fully compensated for unless there was an increase of no less than 89 per 
cent in the volume of exports. Even if India, by some miracle, were able to find pur¬ 
chasers for so large a volnme of Exports, it would obviously be impossible for her to 
inorease the production of her export staples to the required level. 


The conclusions suggested above may be summarised as follows :— 

(i) Except in 1932-33, the decline in the balance of trade was caused solely by 
the fall in prioes, and more particularly by the relatively greater fall in export 
prices. In 1932-33 the relatively greater deoline of the volume of exports was a 
contributory cause. 

(ii) The relative movement of the quantum indices has on the whole been in 
favour of exports, and this has helped to moderate the effect of the fall in prices. 
The year 1932-33 is again an exception. 


"Worst ox zee Depression Over 


Indications, however, are not wanting that the worst of the depression is now 
over. The volume of _ exports which touched its lowest point in 1932-33 has since 
steadily increased and in 1934-35 stood at only 10 per cent below the pre-depression 
level. The reoovery in the volume of imports though somewhat hesitant in the 
earliest years, was equally pronounced in 1934-35. Imports, in fact, made a more 
striking recovery during the year than did exports, thereby restoring the normal 
balance between the two. Though the immediate effeot of the natural adjustment is 
to retard the expansion of the trade balanoe, it is by no means an unhealthy deve¬ 
lopment, for no permanent improvement in exports could occur whilst the import 
trade remained stagnant 

At the same time, there has been a welcome and sustained recovery in prioes. 
The improvement noticed in the latter half of 1933-34 was fully maintained in 1934-35, 
changes during the year being generally in an npward direction. 

In January, 1935, there was a sharp increase in the Calcutta index number 
owing to a speculative rise iu the price of cereals and oilseeds, followed automati¬ 
cally by an equally sharp set back. Since March, however, there has been a steady 
appreciation in the price level. 

The following table compares, for the principal articles of export, the Calcutta 
index numbers of wholesale prices for October 1935 (the latest month for which 
figures are available) with those of October 1934. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices. 


1. Food grains: 
Cereals 
Pulses 

2. Tea 

3. Oilseeds 

4. Jute, raw 

5. Cotton, raw 

6. Hides and skins 


(Prioes in July, 1914*100) 

October 1934 

. 73 

85 
117 
98 
38 
74 
44 


October 1935 

78 ' 

84 

121 

113 

51 

83 

67 


per a °it these articles also show a similar advance, and 
in nnmb6r of declared values has been reduced from 47 per 
cent m 1S34-35 to 44 per cent in the ourrent year. On the other hand, the prices 
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nSXTo 0 ? 8 tt l d ec to geQ 1 ra " y *P eaki ?6’ continued to decline, and the index 

oomMred with th/fr H d Vft ' U63 ot - ? u ? h ar,,olas has dropped to 39 per cent as 
compared with the pre-depression period, from 37 per cent in 1931-35. 

Maladjustment in Price 

l* as tbus b0aa ma 'le in the direction of rectifying the maladiust- 
ment between the onces of primary products and manufactured /cods wh oh has 
S®,,P aS L heerl . 0n0 of the chiBt obstacles to trade recovery, 
tflrfifl o fnrllf 'cfluence of these favourable factors, India's foreign trade has roeis- 
S ta Rs ;h ,V ™„ C9 c ' in f th0 B fir lo eight ra0,lth \ 01 trade year E <P orts ^ 
and imoorts to R /wf frora ?*• 08 r? c ™ ras ln tlla corresponding period of 1934-35, 

Xhe^tals 1 arn rTk ? roln ^ 8o 0 cror ‘-' s 111 aame period, 

me totals are distributed between the mam groups in the following table 

April—Nov. 1934-35 April-Nov. 1935-36 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Imports. 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Raw Materials 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
Others 

Total— 

Exports. 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Raw Materials 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
Others 

Total— 


(In crores of rupees) 


9.1 

8.8 

10.5 

13.3 

64.6 

65 5 

1.8 

1.8 

86.0 

89.4 

24.1 

263 

47.1 

46.1 

25.9 

285 

.9 

1.2 

98.0 

icsl 


Balance of Trade in merchandise. 

14.3 15.6 

To say that exports have increased by a little over Rs. 4 crores is to convey an 
inadequate idea of the magnitude of the improvement that has taken place. 

Export fignres for 1934-35 wero swelled by abnormally heavy purchases of cotton 
by Japan, and if exports in tho present year’ had no more than maintained the level 
reached in 1934-35, that by itself would have been sufficient evidence of continued 
prosperity. 

For the six months April to September, exports of raw cotton wore down by 
nearly Rs. 4 crores on 1934-35, but owing to a marked improvement in the exports of 
rice, nides and skins, raw jute and jute manufactures (the prinoipaJ item under the 
head “Articles wholly nr mainly manufactured”) the net dooreAse in exports amounted 
to Rs. 35 lakhs oniy. Since then, not only has the improvement in the commodities 
named been well-maintained, but there has been a striking recovery in the exports 
of tea, raw cotton and oil-seeds. 


Revival in Exports 

The revival in export trade is thus not confined to a few article, but is distributed 
over practically the whole range of India's export staples. As a result, for the nine 
months ending the 30th November 1935, exports show an increase of Rs. 4 crorea in 
comparison with the previous year, and if the present rate of improvement continues, 
exports for the complete year should reach a higher figure than at any time since 
1930-31. It may be objected that the effect of the increased exports has been nullified 
by the equally well marked increase in imports. Apart from the consideration that an 
increase in both exports and imports is merely symptomatic of a general revival of 
trade, this objection overlooks the important fact that of the increase of Rs. 3.4 
crores as much as Rs. 2.4 crores is accounted for by larger imports of raw cotton 
owing to a shortage in Indian production. If this item is excluded, it will be seen 
that exports have increased at a mnch faster rate than imports. 

Current statistics, therefore, testify to the intrinsically sound position of India’s 
foreign trade, and serve to dispel the vague fears that have been expressed as 
regards her ability to bear the continued strain imposed on her economic structure 
by the work! depression. 



India’s Foreign Trade Policy 

(I) TRADE WITH GERMANY 

“la India to abandon her traditional policy of universal most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment in favour of the new and popular theory 
of bilateral trade engagements V* In this and the subsequent notes 
issued by the Director of Public Information, New Delhi in February 
1936, this question is examined in various aspects. 

An outstanding feature of the history of commercial policy in the recent past 
has been the increasing activity displayed by a number of trading countries in the 
conclusion of short-term bilateral agreements? 

The method of bilateral negotiations is not new. As long ago as 1927 the World 
Economic Conference advocated its use upon the basis of most-favoured-nation prin¬ 
ciples for the pnrpose of eeonring an all-ronnd redaction of tariff barriers. The 
method has reminded, though in & different guise, but is seldom employed for fur¬ 
therance of its original object 

It is still customary in many snoh agreements to insert the most-favonred-nation 
clause, but the operation of the olanse is rendered nugatory by the simultaneous 
inclusion of provisions relating to financial and qnota arrangements, industrial 
understandings or regional preferences, which inevitably introduce an element of dis¬ 
crimination against third parties. 

Of the many types of such agreements the most common are olearing and com¬ 
pensation agreements. The latter . provide for the direct exchange of goods against 
goods and thus obviate the neoessity of devising means of payment Clearing agree¬ 
ments, on the other hand, do not speoify the particular commodities to be exohanged; 
they are designed mainly to regulate bilateral trade so as to deorease passive balances 
of trade and produce, as far as possible, an exact balance of exports aod imports. 

Binoe 1932 nnmerouB agreements of this nature have been negotiated, mainly by 
European countries between themselves, or with the countries of Latin America, or 
le6B frequently with ABiatio countries. 

It is noteworthy, however, that “Japan defying the prevailing tendencies to bila¬ 
teral trade, hos managed to inorease her total exports and imports more successfully 
than any other oonntry and has done so by the time-honoorea methods of triangular 
trade ” (World Economio Survey, 1934-35. page 176). 

Nevertheless, inspired no doubt by the example of Earopean countries, the opinion 
seems to have gained ground in India that bilateral engagements alone offer a cer¬ 
tain remedy for her economic ills. The polioy of laisaez-faire has been the subjeot 
of attaok, and Government are being nrged to modify it with a view to the oonolusion 
of bilateral agreements with all-important countries with which India has commer¬ 
cial relations, aod partionlarly with Germany, Italy, Iran and Turkey, whose polioy 
of regulated commercial exchanges has had serious repercussions on India’s ex¬ 
ports trade. 

The issue may be thos stated Is India to abandon her traditional polioy of uni¬ 
versal most-favoured-nation treatment in favour of the new and popular theory of 
biluter»l trade engagements ? 

lo the following paragraphs an endeavour will be made to examine this issue in 
all rts aspects against the background of the restrictive measures taken by the 
oountries mentioned above. As a preliminary, it may be convenient to set out a re¬ 
sume of the measures whioh have been taken by these oonntries with an estimate of 
extent to wbioh India's export trade has been affeoted thereby. 

Germany As early as 1932, Germany had found it necessary to impose im¬ 
port restrictions in defenoe of her exchange position. These restrictions were first 
direoted towards encouraging the prodnotion in Germany of foodstuffs in replacement 
oi loiwn supplies, ana of the nature were the restrictions on the importation of 
nee and bran and oilseeds. 

end . °f however, the position became more critical, owing to the 

ZnlfT?. 9 Germ L an J 8 adverse trade balance, and the first half of 1934 saw the 
rressivn o*«hauge3 available for the financing of imports rednoed by pro¬ 

gressive steps to 5 per oent of the average requirements of 193lV 
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At the same time steps had been takoa to bring nnder licensing control imports 
of some of the more important raw materials of industry, suoh as cotton, jute, wool 
hides and 6kins. 

Germany’s import trade fell into a ohaotio state since there was no relation be¬ 
tween the right to import and the right to obtain foroign exchange to finance imports. 

From 24th September, therefore, a new regime came into being. Under this new 
regime the total amount of exchange made available for the financing of imports 
was to be based from month to month on an estimate of the exchange likelv to result 
from Germany’s exports in the ensuing month. Imports licences were only granted 
to an extent that would be covered by the estimate V exchange available and the 
grant of an import licence carried with it the right to the necossary amount of ox- 
ohange. Priority in respect of import Jiconces was to be given to essential foodstuffs, 
raw materials and semi-manufactnred materials. 

Thns, the position of Indian rioe, jute, oilseeds, cotton and hides and skins 
appeared to be fairly well seenred. 

A further safeguard for India’s export trade appeared to be found in Article 2 
of the Agreement of November 1, 1914, between the United Kingdom and Oermany 
whioh ran as follows 


“The German Government in allocating foreign exchange for purchases of raw 
materials and foodstuffs whioh Germany has been accustomed to purchase either 
through the United Kingdom or as re-exports from the United Kingdom or direct 
from the British Colonies will take no measures to reduce the customary propor¬ 
tions enjoyed by the United KiDgdom and the British Colonies in the supply to 
Germany of these goods.” 

As mnoh of India's rice and jnte trade with Germany was arranged and 
financed through London this provision was prime fact* of considerable benefit 
to India. 

Germany, however, to a very great extent, has been able to avoid the necessity 
of allocating exchange to finance imports from India. She has done so by 
persuading many of onr larger exporters to undertake compensation or barter 
business, and has in this way been enabled to secure a snffloienoy of raw materials 
of industry to enable her to carry on without any too groat expenditure of the 
exohange resulting from her exports to India. 

Reports reoeived from the Trade Commissioner in Hamburg oonfirra that, to a 
very great extent, import bnsiness in the commodities in whioh India is mainly 
interested has been of ‘compensation’ nature. . . 

In attempting to estimate the effeot of the German restrictions on India s 
export trade, we are faced with the initial difficulty that our export statistics do 
not give a true piotnre of onr export trade with Germany. On the one hand, onr 
figures do not in many oases include shipments “for orders” which may find their 
way ultimately to Germany, and, again cargoes declared for non-German ports, snob 
as, Antwerp and Rotterdam, may be transhipped thereat for Germany. On the other 
band, Bremen and Hamburg are free entrepot ports and goods thereto consigned 
do not necessarily find their way into Germany. 

It has not been possible to work out any correlation between the Ciorrnan trad® 
statistics and our own, and it is proposed therefore to set out, as far as possible, 
the falling off in trade according to both sources of information. The total for 
1934-35isl.fi crores less than that of 1932-33 and 2.85 crores less than that of 
1933-34, the latter figure representing practically a 30 per oent decrease. The 
falling off is partionlarly marked in jute, rice and oilseed a ...... 

The figures for the first eight months of the present trade year show that the 
downward trend has been arrested, but that there has, nevertheless, been a falling 
off of nearly 21 per oent compared with the correspon ling period of 1933. 

The balance of trade has moved against India, as will be seen from the following 
figures, whioh represent crores of rupees 



Exports to Germany. 

Imports from Germany. 

1932-33 

... 850 

1039 

1933-34 

9 73 

888 

1934 35 

608 

10 ’2 

1935-36 (8 months) 

506 

7.67 


The pre-war average balance was as 2.1 in favonr of India. 

The German figures are somewhat more favourable to India. Over the calendar 
year 1934 India’s exports to Germany were in excese of Germany’s exports to India 
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by 42.6 per cent of the latter, in spite of the faot that over the last quarter of the 
year the balance against India was 2.4 per oent 

For the first quarter of 1935 there was a practically even balanoe at 26 millions 
Reichsmarks each way. For the half year ending 30th June imports from India 
into Germany totalled' 57 million Reichsmarks, whereas exports to India from Germany 
touched 60 millions only. During the third quarter there was a farther increase in 
the margin in favour of India, imports from India for the first nine months advanc¬ 
ing to 91.8 million Reichsmarks and exports to India less steeply to 78.5 millions. 
The seoond and third quarters of the year therefore have shown a marked improvement 
A more detailed examination of the German trade figures for 1934 shows that in 
13 out of the 22 commodities dealt with, India has either maintained her position 
or has not suffered much worse than other countries. She has done definitely and 
badly in respect of eight commodities and is apparently being displaced by other 
countries with whom Germany has concluded clearing arrangements. This group, of 
eight commodities inoludes rioe, hides and skins and oilseeds which, are of prune 
importance to India's export trade. 

It would appear, therefore, that though the two sets of statistics differ in detail, 
they lead to very muoh the same conclusion. The only difference appears to be that 
whereas Indian figures show a considerable falling off in jute. German statistics show 
a fa'f-y satisfactory position. The detailed figures for the eight months ending 30th 
of November 1935 support the foregoing conclusions. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that India’s trade has been severely affeoted by 
Germany s present trade policy. A recent report mentions that Germany's total 
import trade remains at a level approximately that of 193$. In June 1934, India 8 
balanoe with Germany was as lbO: 100. It is now practically as 110:100._ India _ 
has therefore lost one-fourth of her share of Germany’s import trade, which has 
not of itself diminished. 

Germany has, in fact, been oalling upon alternative sources of supply for essential 
raw materials. Brazil, for example, has oome forward as a supplier of cotton and 
Italy has, to a large extent, replaced India as a supplier of rioe. Both of these 
countries have oonoluded clearing arrangements with Germany. 

II. TRADE WITH ITALY, IRAQ AND TURKEY 

This is the seoond Press Note on India’s foreign trade policy 
surveyi g developments in Italy,- Iraq and Turkey. 

Italy first of all imposed import restrictions on a considerable scale in 1934. Of 
particular interest to India was the imposition of quota restrictions on the import 
of oilseeds. 

A global quota was presoribed which was made effective in two instalments. Go 
suooessfnl was India iu the Italian market that she supplied praotically the whole of 
the first instalment, wbioh represented more than her proportionate share of the 
whole as estimated from her p’evions contributions to the Italian market She was 
therefore excluded from participating in the seoond instalment. To this measure of 
restriction it was difficult to take exception though her exolusion was perhaps syrato- 
matio of what was later to oome. 

The Italian Government was concerned to cat down, as far as possible, her 
unfavourable balanoe of trade with India. 

Early in 1935, however, Italy's exchange difficulties oalled for much more drastic 
measures of restriction. By the Decree of 16th February 1935, imports into Italy 
were out down to praotioaliy a quarter of their volume in the previous year. The 
original quotas ranging from 10 to 30 par oent have from time to time been modi¬ 
fied and m respect of two commodities, nam -ly, jute and ootton, in which India is 
particularly interested, they are raised to 50 per oent 

The grant of import licences against the restricted quotas was at first automatic. 
The Italian oustoms authorities permitted import ou the presoribed soale of more 
presentation of oustoms documents showing the extent of imports in the preceding year. 

The Italian authorities believed that by virtue alone of these somewhat drastic 
import restrictions, they would solve their * foreign exchange problem, and that there 
w °uld be no necessity for so strict a control as existed, for example, in Germany. 

The Italian exohange had been ■ under nominal control prior to the crisis in 
February, but by the end of April the control had been tightened up and serious 
aitnouluee were being experienced by ootton importers. At the same time, so far as 
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cotton was concerned, the automatic admission by the customs officials on the strength 
2 j* u P rev .' ons gear’s documents had oeased, and the distribution of import lioeuses 
had been placed in the hands of the Cotton Institute—a central committee represent¬ 
ing cotton manufacturing interests. 

This more arbitrary system, which was first applied to cotton, was later made 
applicable in an even more stringent form to practically every commodity in which 
India has a considerable interest,—that is to say. jute, cotton and hides and skins 
(oil seeds have for more than a year been nndor a similar regime). For these 
commodities licences were issued by the Finance Ministry on the recommendations 
of ‘'Corporative Executive Committee” representative of the various industries 
concerned in the import of the individual raw materials. 

The disabilities to whioh Indian trade were apparently subjected are therefore : 

fa) the restriction of imports to a comparatively small fraction of their previous 
volume: 

(b| the possible loss of even a proportionate share in the reduced quota through 
the transfer of India’s more important export staples from the automatic regime to a 
system under which an arbitrary allotment of import licence may be made j and 

(o) the possible discriminatory treatment in the matter of the allocation of ex¬ 
change facilities to pay for imports from India. 

These disabilities, however, are now overshadowed by the virtual prohibition of 
imports from sanctionist countries iDto Italy. 

In view of these very drastio restrictions, which were apparently applicable to 
most of India's important export staples to Italy, it might have beon expected that 
there would have been a sudden and marked effect upon our export trado. That 
effeot, of course could not be expected to show itself before the end of the year 
1934-35, aDd in confirmation of this expectation the trade statistics show that export* 
to Italy for the year 1934-35, are just above the total of 1933-34 and show nearly a 
orore of advance on 1932-33. For the first eight months of this trade year, exports 
to Italy are down by nearly 25 per cent on 1934. 

The following table wilt show in crores the trade exchanges between India and 
Italy for the past few years : 


Exports to Italy. 

5.41 

465 

5.74 

5.73 

2.71 


Imports from Italy. 

359 

3.95 

2.91 

301 

1.75 


1931-32 
19.12-33 
1933-34 
19:34-35 
1935-36 
(8 months). 

It will be seen that the favourable balanco enjoyed by India had not been serious¬ 
ly disturbed at the time of enforcement of economic sanctions against Italy. 

Iran—Under the Persian Tariff Autonomy Treaty of 1928 the United Kingdom and 
India are entitled to enjoy during the currency of the Treaty the tariff rates in force 
when the Treaty was signed, as also the most-favoured-nation treatment in every 

other respect . , , ,. . . . 

The Persian tariff rates have, however, been made snbject to a sur-charge on 
account of the depreciation of the rial. The surcharge is intended to mamtain the 
gold value of the daty collections, and, in theory, it is supposed to vary with the 
exchange value of the rial. At the present time it is somewhat too high, but of 
more serious concern to India are the issues arising from the Foreign Trade Mono- 

^'^tfifTaw was passed in 1932 and has been amended from time to time. It pro¬ 
vides for the imposition of quotas upon imports, for the issue of licences for importa¬ 
tion to finance such imports in such a manner as to encourage the export of Persian 

Pr0< Under the provisions of this taw more favourable quotas have been allotted to the 
Soviet Government than to the United Kingdom or India. 

The question, however, has been further complicated by the declaration last year 
of the import of cotton piecegoods as a Government monopoly This, though designed 
to balance imports and exports has the effect of increasing the duties payable on im¬ 
portation of cotton piecegoods by the levy of a monopoly tax and a monopoly commission. 
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This monopoly regime will be applioable only to goods imported from souroes other 
than the U. 8. 8, R, the Soviets Wing been granted a separate quota which will 
not be aubjeot to monopoly reBtriotions. 

A further and most important restriction imposed by the Government of Iran is 
in respeot of ootton yarns. In 1933 the importation of yarns below 20s. was prohibit¬ 
ed with a view to the protection of the local yarn spinning industry. 

India’s most important bx ports to Iran in the past three years are cotton twist 
and yarn, ootton pieoegoods and tea. 

Tne oase of tea may first be dealt with. There has apparently been a considerable 
falling off but this has much more than been made up by the growth of trans-fron- 
tier exports, which have increased from 2 million pounds tol2 million pounds in the 
past three years. 

India's exports of yarn have suffered a catastrophic deorease sinoe 1932-33, when 
they were valued at 20 lakhs of rupees. In 19:J4-H5 this figure had fallen to 8 and 
one-forth lakhs, and on the basis of figures for the first eight months of the present 
year it is unlikely to reach more than Rs. 6,000 in the present year. This decrease 
must be attributed to a great extent to the prohibition of the importation of yarns 
of under 20 counts, though it may be mentioned also that no quota for higher counts 
has notified in the present year on the ground that markets are already over-stocked. 

In the oase of ootton pieoegoods, 1934-35 saw a marked fall from 18 lakhs in 1932- 
33 and 1933-34 to 12 and half Iakh9 only, This result oannot, however, be attributed 
to the operation of the latest monopoly measures sinoe that applies equally to all im¬ 
ports other than those from Russia. It is more likely dne to the inability of India 
to compete with Japan, 

The following figures show how Japan has progressed in the Iranian market in the 
past few years in Bpite of Russia' privileged position 

Percentage shares in the Iranian pieoegoods market. 



Russia 

India 

Japan 

1931-32 

54 

14.11 

as 

1932-33 

42 

7.6 

19.5 

1933-34 

25.6 

7.6 

45.6 


So far as the balance of trade is concerned prima facia it appears to have been in 
favour of Iran Bince 1927-28, but if one excludes from tbe aooount, exports of miner- 
• el oil, the bnlanoe comes out in India’s favour, the figures for sea-borne trade in 
1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35 being 29 lakhs, 34 lakhs and 8 lakhs respectively. (It is 
difficult to dispute the contention that oil exports mnst be excluded from the balance 
of trade. The Iranian Oil Company is the real beneficiary except to the extent of 
the royalties.) 

Turkey:—Turkey has probably been as hard put to it to maintain her exchange 
position as any country in the western gronp. She was early in the field with 
a series of import restrictions and she has now combined with her quota system, a 
BjBtem of exchange oontrol. 

Her latest quota deoree divides imports into four categories —(1) List S, the free 
list comprising items which may be imported into Turkey free of any quantitative 
import restrictions; (2) List K L. comprising goods which may be imported free of 
quota restrictions, provided they are the produce or manufacture of countries (a) 
having a clearing agreement with Turkey or (b) whose commercial exchanges are in 
favour of Turkey and in whioh no restrictive measures are applied against imports 
from Turkey ; (3) List V, comprising goods whioh may be imported free of quota 
restrictions under the authorisation of the competent Ministry. 

More stringent requirements are required in respeot of imports from countries to 
whom conditions (a) and (b) above do not apply; and (4) List K comprises commo¬ 
dities in respect of which global quotas have been fixed. 

Tbe principal items of India's export trade to Turkey in the past were rice, tea, 
raw hides, ootton yarn, gunny bags and gunny cloth. The import of rioe is totally 
prohibited, tea falls in List E, raw hides and gunny bags and gunny cloth are in 
list 8 and ootton yarn in list KL 

It appears, however, that it makes little differenoe whether India's imports fall in 
one list or another since their import into Turkey is governed by the provisions of 
the Exchange Decree of 23rd August, 1934, under Article 32 of w'hioh firms import¬ 
ing from coon tries which, while having favourable trade balance with Turkey nave 
not concluded • treaty of commerce with her, must deposit the equivalent of the 
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value of the goods imported with the Centra! Bant of Turkey, whioh will open on 
its books a separate account for eaoh of these countries. 

The amounts paid into these accounts are paid to the creditors in chronological 
order and in proportion to the demands made from those countries by creditors in 
Turkey. Firms desirous of making an importation in oonformity with the above, 
who have not deposited the value of the goods with the Central Bank will be refused 
permission to import the goods. 

It is obvious from the subjoined table that if this decree is rigidly enforced against 
India, which since the expiry of Indo-Turkish modus vivendi of 2tnd. February last 
has no trade agreement with Turkey, it will be impossible for India to export to 
Turkey. 


Year 

Indian export to Turkey 

Rs. (000) 

Turkish exports to India 
Rs. (000) 

1930-31 

31,64 

41 

1931-32 

26,17 

91 

1932-33 

35,13 

59 

19:33-34 

35,76 

85 

1934-35 

30,98 

Not yet available. 


In 1934-35 India's exports to Tarkey did not show as marked a decrease, in com¬ 
parison with the two preceding years, as might have been expected, total export* 
falling from 35 to 30 lasbs only. Ia tbe first eight months of the present year, 
however, more definite signs of the decrease are apparent, the total being 13.18 lakhs 
as compared with 18.49 in 1933. 

As will be seen from the table given above, the balance of trade has Invariably 
been enormously in India’s favour and will continue to be so unless Indian trad* Is 
praotioally wiped out 

(III) AGREEMENTS ,WITH OTHER COUNTRIES} 

The nature of bilateral trade agreements, with special reference to 
their suitability to the circumstances of India’s foreign trade, ia 
discussed in this third Press Note. 

The various restrictive measures which have been described in preceding article*, 
were not of course specially directed against India, nor has restriction been oonflned 
to the particular countries mentioned. 

In Appendix TV to the Report of the Committee of the Legislative Assesmbty 
which examined the working of the Ottawa Agreement for tbe year ending 31*t 
March, 1934, will be fonnd a list of the restrictions imposed from time to time by 
various countries which are applicable to exports from India. To this must be added 
the German import and exchange restrictions imposed since August 1934, the Italian 
quota regime whioh has been in force since February, 1935, and the exchange res¬ 
trictions of a number of less important countries, snob as Bonmaoia and the Latin 
American countries of South America. 

It is a common accusation that such restrictions are a direct consequeuoe of 
the Ottawa preferences. Whatever the merits or demerits of the Ottawa Agreement, 
there is not one atom of evidence to show that Ottawa is responsible for a itngle 
restriction. Except in oases where the restrictions are justified on hygienic or simi¬ 
lar grounds, they have come into existence as measures to safeguard commercial and 
financial stability. Tbe only argument against Ottawa is in fact past hoc onto propur hoe. 

It may be of valne to consider what other countries have done to meet the situa¬ 
tions which have arisen in the past two years, and, in the first plane, reference may 
be made to the action taken by the United Kingdom. His Majesty'* Government hive 
conoluded agreements with Germany, Italy, and Turkey, but the circumstance* suggest 
that they afford no suitable precedent for similar action by India. 

The Anglo-German Agreement of November 1, 1934, is generally regarded as a 
clearing arrangement, but it is in its nature something entirly different ft is 
based on the fact that the trade exchanges between Germanj and tbe United Kingdom 
were on the average 100 : 55 in Germany’s favour. _ 

Under the Agreement, the United Kingdom exporters *re in any one month allow¬ 
ed exchange equivalent to 55 per cent of the valne of German exports to the United 
Kingdoms the preceding month. This gives Germany surplus exchange equivalent 
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to the value of 45 per cent of her exports to the United Kingdom, out of which 
balaooe she has undertaken to devote 10 per cent to the liquidation of frozen British 
debts, leaving 35 per cent for the service of other international obligations. 

There are other provisions in the Agreement, whioh promise no discrimination in 
regard to the provision of exohange to finance colonial and Indian trade usually con¬ 
ducted through London. 

It is obvious that the November Agreement was only possible in virtue of Ger¬ 
many's very considerable active balance of trade with the United Kingdom. 

With Italy no such Agreement was possible. The United Kingdom in the year 
1934 had a favourable balance of trade vis-a-vis Italy amounting to jl71 million lire. 
His Majesty’s Government, however, quickly negotiated a clearing arrangement under 
which the quotas applicable to the United Kingdom were raised to 80 per cent of 
the trade of 1934. 

The right to import did not, however, oarry with it any right to exchange. The 
80 per cent quota was only granted in combination with an exchange clearing ar¬ 
rangement 

Under this arrangement payment for imports into Italy from the United Kingdom 
was made in lire into a special account in the Bank of Italy. Similarly importers 
from Italy into the United Kingdom paid sterling into a special account of the Bank 
of England.. The two banks were in communication, and, as sterling became available 
in the special Bank of England account, United Kingdom exporters were paid from 
that acoount in ohronologioal order the value of their exports to Italy. 

The nature of clearing accounts will be later discussed, but it may be stated in 
the meantime that the United Kingdom exporters have avoided one of the dangers of 
suoh agreements, namely, the accumulation of frozen debts, only by refraining from 
utilizing the whole of their 80 per cent quota. 

' There is evidence that the United Kingdom exporter was by no means satisfied 
with the Agreement There was at one time a serious danger that under the 
Fascist regime there would be grave interference with the ordinary course of trade, 
Italy importing only suoh commodities as she required for her own immediate purposes. 

The Turkish Agreement of the 4th June is a combination of an ordinary Trade 
Convention with a clearing Agreement The United Kingdom, on the one hand, 
guarantees conventional rates of duty on a few commodities on importation into the 
United Kingdom from Turkey. On the other hand, Turkey relaxes her quota restric¬ 
tions in respeot of muoh larger number of products of the United Kingdom. 

The clearing arrangement is of the usual nature, but there is this special feature 
that only 70 per cent of the sterling realised in tne Bank of England speoial acoount 
against imports of Turkish goods becomes available for the payment of United 
Kingdom exporters to Turkey, the balanoe of 30 per cent being placed at the disposal 
of the Central Bank of Turkey. 

The Agreement also provides for the negotiation of barter arrangements between 
persons in Turkey and persons in the United Kingdom on the same basis. The value 
of the United Kingdom goods imported into Turkey under a barter transaction most 
not exceed 70 per cent of the value of the Turkish goods taken in return. 

In the case of'Iran, the United Kingdom is in very muoh the same circumstances 
as India. 

The oommonest method of meeting the difficulties arising from the exchange and 
monetary embarrassments of individual members of the international trading commu¬ 
nity has been the conclusion of clearing agreements. Most European countries to a 
greater or less extent have entered into suoh agreements, as have also certain of the 
Latin American republics of South Amerioa. 

The Report of the Joint Committee of the League of Nations, which recently 
ponduoted an enquiry into the naturd and operation of clearing agreements, gives a 
list of 77 Bttch agreements. This is, therefore, a device whioh carries the sanction of 


theory of the operation of a bilateral clearing system is as follows. In each 
of me contracting countries importers of goods from the other country, instead of 
paying the supplier direct, pay into special clearing office the value, iu the national 
ourrenoy, of the goods imported. From the amounts so received the clearing office 
tokos the sums necessary to pay national exporters for goods sent by them to the 
other contracting country. 

• exporters are paid in ohronologioal order as payments are made by 

*5 clearing house in the other country. Direct relations between the 
porters of one country and the importers in the other are replaced by triangular 
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relationships (exporters-olearing house-importers) in each of the contracting countries 
and a direct relationship between the two clearing houses. 

There is a third method in which exchange difficulties may be overoome, namely, 
by compensation or barter trade. This may be either of the nature of barter transao- 
bons between two contracting governments or by way of barter transactions between 
mdmdnal traders in these countries. 

It does not appear that the first of thes8 methods has been utilised to any great 
extent. There has been mention of a deal in which American cotton was exohanged 
for German machinery, but no details are available as to how the transaction was 
arranged, if at all. 

There are of coarse manifest difficulties in carrying out barter business between 
two governments. For example, were India to do a deal in cotton against manu¬ 
factured goods from Germany, though it might he possible for the German Govern¬ 
ment to allocate ootton snnplies to German spinners, the Government of India would 
find it much more difficult to conduct the retail business of distributing in India 
miscellaneous German manufactures. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that individual compensation arrangements should- 
be more common. 

Germany and Italy have both framed regulations governing barter transactions. 
In both cases these regnlations are directed towards obtaining additional exports 
and additional foreign exchange. Unless such conditions were laid down compensa¬ 
tion business wonld have no advantage over transactions conduoted under an ordinary 
olearing arrangement 

Has the action taken by other countries anv lessons for India ? 

Prima facie it is not to be expected that the example of the United Kingdom la 
one that conld be followed by India. Whereas the former is an exporter of manu¬ 
factured goods. India is mainly the supplier of the raw materials of industry. 

Again, the normal trade balance of the United Kingdom is against her, while 
India’s position is precisely the reverse. 

It is obvious that India could not have negotiated with Germany the November 
Agreement, since in 1934 her trade balance with that country was favourable to the 
extent of 40 per cent of the German exports. 

The Anglo-Italian Agreement is in effect merely an ordinary olearing agreement. 
The apparent advantage of 80 per cent quota was neutralised by a shortage of sterling 
exohange and until recently, India did comparatively better than the United Kingdom 
in regard to trade with Italy. The Agreement does not call for farther examination 
at present; the value of clearing arrangements will be considered later. 

Bo far as Iran is concerned, the circumstances of India and the United Kingdom 
aro identical. 

In the case of Turkev, however, where the trade balance was practically even, it 
wbs possible for the United Kingdom to retain a considerable portion of her export 
trade at the price of giving Turkey a free hand with 30 per cent of the exchange 
resulting from Turki-h imports into the United Kingdom. India’s balance is as 40 to 
1 against Tnrkey and there is obviously no basis for an lndo-Turkish Agreement of 
the same character. 

(IV.) CLEARING SCHEMES 

The discussion of the appropriateness of a system of bilateral trade 
aereements to the circumstances of India is continued in this fourth 
Press Note. 

Wonld it be to India’s advantage to follow the example of so many other conntriea 
and conolnde clearing arrangements with those of her customers who are for the 
time being in exchange difficulties ? ..... 

The answer is clear : India stands to lose rather than to gain by adopting a 
policy whioh at the best would tend to reduce her foreign trade to a balance of ex- 

^^ipportTs^ent to this view by the recently published Report of a Committee of 
the League of Nations on the nature and functioning of clearing agreements. It is 
impossible to condense this most interesting and instructive report bnt the general 
purport of the Committee's conclusions is that the final result of clearing agreements 

,s to reduce the total volume of world trade. . 

For a ooantry in India's position, i. e., uormifly with a favourable balance of trade 
a clearing arrangement ia positively harmful. 
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To quote the Report, “An unfavourable or adverse balance in a country with a 
sound onrrenoy is a eine qua non if the olearing system is to operate so as to further 
the interests of that oountry.” Again, “To have a good olearing system you must 
have bad balanoe of trade.” 

It ib possible by means of a few quotations to convey the arguments set out by 
this very authoritative Committee, but from what has been said about, it would appear , 
that there is most excellent authority for holding that India should avoid a olearing 
arrangement with any oountry with whom she does not have an unfavourable balance 
of trade. 

It does not follow, however, that even in oase where the balance is unfavourable 
to India, it would pay her to enter into olearing agreements. The tendency of a 
bilateral olearing agreement is to reduce the trade exchange of the contracting coun¬ 
tries at least to the level of the exports of the oountry with the passive balanoe. The 
result is a net diminution in the volume of world trade resulting in a loss of the 
total trading capacity of the world, which must ultimately re-act on every consti¬ 
tuent member of the trading community. 

In spite of the attempts which have been made under <the stress of circumstances 
to bilateralise, ' trade is and must continue to be a Beries of exchanges between 
"communicating vessels,” and any restrictions which affect any one of the vessels 
most ultimately affect them all. 

It may be that Germany and Italy have their system of control seriously affected 
by India’s export trade. It would help ns little to follow their example and out down 
the favourable balanoe which Russsia now enjoys vis-a-vis India. 

Compensation business on a national basis is, as already indicated, an impossibility 
in India. On an individual basis it is a matter for private enterprise, bat it has two 
disadvantages. In the first place, in its ideal (from the German point of view) form it 
would oover only "additional” exports from the oonntry of restriction. Compensation 
business would, therefore, tend to wipe out an unfavourable balanoe and turn it into 
a favourable balanoe via-a-vu India. Secondly, it tends to disturb the normal chan¬ 
nels of trade since in India, exoept in the oase of oertain large firms, the exporter 
is not nsnally an importer and vice uerta and is therefore not in a position to nego¬ 
tiate, compensation deals. 

Clearing or compensation arrangements are, however, not the only devices which 
maybe employed, 

» There is, for instance, the type of bilateral agreements represented by that be¬ 
tween the United Kingdom and Denmark, whereby oertain advantages are guaranteed 
to Danish bacon, while Denmark takes from the United Kingdom the gunny doth 
in which the baoon is packed. 

Then there is oar own Convention with Japan, which has been acclaimed as the 
supreme example of snob a trade bargain. It cannot be too strongly emphasised, 
however, that the Indo-Japanese Convention is not a barter arrangement of raw 
ootton against cotton textiles. The so-called exchange is no exohange at alL It is 
in effect a douhle. safeguard to Indian interests, for while the textile industry is pro¬ 
tected by the limitation of imports of cotton pieoegoods from Japan, the ootton grower 
is safeguarded by the linking of the permissible imports to the amount of ootton 
pnrobased, 

"What Japan got out of the treaty was a guarantee of most-favoured-nation 
treatment and conventional rates of duty on ootton pieoegoods at the high rate of 
60 per oent ad valorem. 8ho gets no advantage over other countries from her 
export allotment India has given no guarantee to bny a single yard of cloth. 

Even if the Japanese treaty is no great argument in favour of bilateral negotia¬ 
tion. there are many other precedents. 

The United Kingdom has oonolnded agreements with the Scandinavian countries, 
she is negotiating with Spain, the TJ. S. A. has done a deal with the U. 8. 8. R., the 
Union of Sooth Africa with Italy and so on. 

Bat bilateral agreements of this class have definite limitations ; the commodities 
oovered by them are necessarily restricted to those in regard to which the require¬ 
ments of one party to the agreement are ordinarily supplied .either wholly or mainly 
oj the other. 


.The Anelo-Danish 
British coal and Danish baoon. 


baoon mainly from Denmark; oonversely, 
countries other than the United Kingdom. 


provides an example in the provisions relating to 
'he United Kingdom obtains her foreign supplies of 
Denmark imports coal from very few 
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It ib, however, unnecessary to oonsider the preoise nature of these agreements since 
they are based upon the particular relationships of the oontracing parties, and have 
not neoessarily any bearing on Indian conditions. Their importance consists here and 
now merely in their existence as precedents. 

In any consideration of the desirability of bilateral engagements, a distinction should 
be drawn between “distress" and “non-distress” countries. 

In the former class may be placed countries like Germany and Italy, where mea¬ 
sures of restriction ore a vital necessity. In the latter class would fall countries like 
India if there are any such—which have imposed no restrictioos, and countrios like 
France and Holland, which have imposed a partial quota regime as a measure of 
precaution rather than of emergency. 

bo far as the first class is concerned, India has little to gain by a bilateral 
agreement. 

Germany does not want to bny more Indian goods. She wants to sell more 
to India. In her necessity it is more important that she should buy iu the way 
best calculated to preserve exchange than that she should bay cheap. She has no 
free internal market for primary commodities which is cupibfe of natural expansion 
and capture by India nnder the stimulus of a tariff preference. 

Tariff preference by itself would be as useless as the most-favoured-nation clause 
in the face of quota aod exchange restrictions, and the most that oould be sought 
from a 'distress 1 country would he a guarantee of a reasonable share in its imports 
and a guarantee for their payment. 

International trade has, however, shown that beggars oan be choosers, and that 
under a strictly controlled import regime, the ‘distress' country is in a position to 
drive a hard bargain with wonld-bo suppliers. Bilateral agreements with anoh 
countries, whatever they guaranteed to India, could only be seoured by considerable 
saorifices. 

Is India, however, justified in adhering to her traditional policy of general all- 
round most-favonred-nation treatment in regard to other countries ? 


It is fashionable now-a-days to condemn this policy as a “oreod out-worn , but 
it still has a oertain amount of authority behind it The Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations, reporting in 1929, re-affirmed the principle of the most-favoured¬ 
nation clause, and later at the London Conference of 1931 a Sub-Commission was in 
favour of its maintenance—'“since it provides the basis of liberal commercial poiioy 
and since any general and substantial reduction of tariffs by bilateral negotiation is 
onlv possible in combination with the unrestricted :olause.” . 

This expression of opinion may be dismissed as a counsel of perfection, but what 
is most needed at the present time are counsels of perfection—not temporary make¬ 
shifts which solve one difficulty only to oreate another. . . 

It is of interest to note in this connection that the programme of reciprocal traa e 
treaties recently initiated by the U. 8. A. “has bcoa condacted upon the traditional 
lines of tariff bargaining, rejecting quotas and barter agreements, and reducing rawer 
than increasing Government interference with trade.” (World, Economic Borvey, 
1934-35.) „ . 

But India's adherenoe to the most-favoured-nation clause finds justification other 
than the opinion of the experts. India's export trade oonsista mainly of a compa¬ 
ratively few raw materials sent to the great world markets, and it is e8se °‘'". 
her prosperity that, to the extent possible, she should have free and unrestricted 
access to these markets. 

Except in the case of jute, she has no monopoly of supply, and an abandonment 
of the most-favonred-nation policy in favour of -bilateralism would immediately 
leave her in a very vulnerable position. 

It mav be argued, however, that Ottawa marked a departure from most-favoured¬ 
nation prlotice. ‘Prime facie' this is so, bot the real significance of the Ottawa 
experiment is that it was an attempt to lower tariff barriers by bi ateral negotiation 
an^altimately to restore most favoured-nation conditions within the Empire when 
the news of bilateral engagements was complete. 

Unot nf the agreements provided for automatic extensions of preference* panted 
. members of the commonwealth, and if the progress towards the ultimate 

been stow within the Empire group, it ia only evidence of the difficult, 
wtooh^oSd attend an, world attempt to lower tariff barriers by bilateral negotiation 
without the fullest application of most-favonred-nation principles. 
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* (V.) MOST-FAVOURED-NATION TREATMENT BEST 

Reasons for believing that general moBt-favoured-n&tion treatment 
is still the best trade policy for a country like India are summarised 
in ti is the fifth and con duding Press Note. 

Some oritics, alarmed at the apparent deterioration in India’s balance of trade in 
merchandise, have suggested restriction of imports in order to maintain or improve 
that balance. Restriction of imports may be a regrettable necessity in the case of 
‘distress’ countries, resulting as it does in a net diminution in world trade; but the 
adoption of such measures by countries still reasonably prosperous is sheer defeatism. 
For the reasons set out in the following paragraphs, it may fairly be claimed that 
India is in the latter category. 

India's remittance obligations make it ^essential for financial stability that she 
should have a favourable balanoe of trade. 

Leaving out of account for the moment exports of gold, India’s balance of trade 
'over the past nine years is shown in the following table 

1626-1927 1927-1928 1928-1929 1929-1930 1930-1931 

79.47 Croros 81.97 Crores 87.47 Crores 78.98 Crores 62.02 Croree 
1931-1932 1932-1933 1933-1934 1934-1935 

34.83 Crores 3.36 Crores 34.76 Crores 23 Crores 

_ The average of the three pre-depression years is just under 83 crores—a figure 
with whioh last year’s total at 23 orores compares very unfavourably. 

If, however, we take account of the fact mat primary commodity, or export 
prioes have fallen by 45.3 per cent, and import prices by 34.8 pero ent since pre- 
depression time, we could expeot a balanoe of 19.7 orores only in our favour even 
if onr^axgort and import trade had in termB of quantity remained at the level 

Applying the same correction to the separate figures of exports and imports, 
we find that there has been again in quan tity a shrinkage of 7 per oent in exports 
and 11 per oent. in imports. 

The Review of World Trade for 1934, issued by the League of Nations shows a 
decrease of 22.5 per cent in the qnantum of world trade between 1929 and 1934. 

Thus, though India has not esoaped the combined effects of the great depression 
and the new regime of restriction, her oiroumstances compare favourably with those 
of the world in general. 

Moreover the improvement in export trade whioh set in in 1933-34 still continues. 
For the eight months April to November 1935, India’s exports exceed those of 1938 
by 6j4 orores, and those of 1934 by 4 orores, despite the fact that Japan's pur¬ 
chases of ootton in 1934 were of an exceptional nature, making np for the snort 
purchases during the 19:33 boycott 

• If the purchases by Japan m 1933 and 1934 are averaged out and the total exports 
for the period under consideration are adjusted accordingly, the figures become :—•_ 


April-November 1933 100.0 Crores 

„ 1934 94 5 

„ 1935 102.1 „ 

Thus whereas in 1934 there was a definite' deterioration in the position as compared 
with 1933, the present year shows a well-marked advanoe. 

The objeotion will no doubt be put forward that the improvement in exports is 
offset by an inorease of nearly Rs. 3 and a half orores in imports, and that, on 
balanoe, India’s position is little better than it was a year ago. 

To this argument two rejoinders may be made. In the first place, of the total 
inorease of Rs. 3 and a half orores as much as Rs. 2 and a halt orores is largely 
f°v by imports of long-staple ootton, owing to a defioienoy in looal produc¬ 
tion. Essentia! raw materials, rather than manufactured goods, are thus mainly 
responsible for the growth in imports. Secondly, an inorease in exports with a 
parallel inorease in imports is indicative of increasing prosperity and the increasing 
purchasing capacity of India. ° 

These are some of the manifestations of a slow but progressive movement towards 
economio recovery which is no less marked in other dieections. 
half n? iEvlS ten<1 m Prices of primary products, first observed in the latter 
iudd-34, was well maintained in the following year, and has in recent months 
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a P pr60 j at, ' on of «« Price-level At the same time the deflation- 
iSI MX w 0 pn ? 0 ,°* imported Roods has continued, oaasing a further narrow- 
■R^h^!! 16 gap betwee 1 4510 prlces °* agricultural and manufactured commodities 
mids ^rK 06 2- ? m ul? , normal P rioe relationship between these olassea^f 
disappear 6 °* ^ obstftcIes to a widespread revival of trade has tended to 

olondR 0 nn n ^^ a -« OOmbinatio,l i, O, - faTOarabl ! . fao ^ ra the possibility that the 

f -„ lD< H a 8 , ecoDoml ° J lomon are at last beginning to disperse. Although, there- 

a J ong ? ay ^ rom , oom P l0te recovery, her present ciroumutaucee are. 
in comparison with most, not anhappy. * 

To sum up the oonolusions which may be drawn from the’foregoing disoasaion 
in ,? trad ,® position is far from being in snob desperate straits as some ob¬ 
servers would seek to establish. On the oontrary, current statistics justify a oertain 
measure of optimism, and given a rising teudeuoy in world prices, prosperity would be 
in sight again. It does not however lie in the power of the Government of India to 
bring about that consummation. 

fb) So far as Germany is oonoerned, India has undoubtedly suffered, but the 
statistics for the present year show a marked improvement, the balance in India’s 
favour for the second and third quarters of the year being 25 per cent of Germany's 
exports to India in that period. In Italy we have done much better than oould 
have been hoped for after the February Decree. In Iran also our trade has received 
a set-back, but there is good reason to oelieve that Japanese competition, rather 
Iranian restriction, is responsible. In regard to Turkey, we must be prepared for a 
certain amount of loss. 


(o) Except in the oase of Iran, the circumstances of the United Kingdom and 
India differ so much that the agreements concluded by the former with distress and 
other countries provide no useful models for India. 

(d) The system of bilateral clearing agreements which has been so popular in Eu¬ 
rope oould in present conditions only be harmful to India. 

(e) Compensation or barter trade with the Government of India as a principal ia 
impossible. Private compensation trade has its own dangers. 

(f) Bilateral agreements with distress countries are unlikely to be of benefit to 
India. A country whioh is prepared to restrict its imports will always drive hard 
bargain with one who is anxious to sell 

(g) Auy question of restriction of imports should at the present time be 
unthinkable 

(hi General most-faroured-nation treatment is still the best policy for a country 
like India. 

(i) The circumstances of India's import and export trade are improving and her 
finaneial solvency is not in danger. A change in polioy is not therefore essential. 

‘Whether one takes a short view or a long view of the situation the eooolusion 
is inescapable that the polioy pursued by India is one for which there is every 
justification. 

On a short view, it is clear that India's abstinence from international engagements 
has not been to her disadvantage during the present crisis. In faot it would in all 
probability have done more harm than good, had she entangled herself in a aeries of 
of negotiations in an attempt to solve problems the nature of which was imperfectly 
appreciated. 

If a longer view is taken, it must be remembered that India cannot isolate her¬ 
self from the world and retain her present importance as a commercial unit Hhe 
mast seek an outlet for her surplus produce in world markets, and her ultimate 
prosperity is dependent on the general prosperity of world trading community. 

Circumstanced as she is, essentially a supplier of food-staffs and raw materials, 
it is to India’s interest that as early as possible there should be restored the free 
and unrestricted flow of international trade on which world prosperity depends. 

It is all against India’s interest to enter upon the type of agreement which baa 
been so common in the past few yean. Not only do such agreements tend to an 
immediate diminution of the mutual trade of the contracting parties, bat by a diver¬ 
sion of trade from its natural channels inflict senoua damage on third parties. 

The policy of placing a favourable balance above volome of trade mast lead to the 
extinction of all balances and the permanent shrinkage of international trade, India 
should be the last conn try to contribute to this result. 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry 
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Opening Day—New Delhi—4th. April 1936 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce met in the old Assembly Cham* 
her. New Delhi, on the 4th. April 1936 when ever 100 delegate representing varioaa 
Indian Chambers of Commerce of India and Barms were present. 8everal members 
of the Centeral Legislature were also present. After the presidential address, the 
Honse adopted the Annual Report and accounts for 1935-36. 

Resolutions— Ottawa Denunciation Approved 

At the outset a resolution condoling the death of King George Y was passed all 
standing, whereafter Ur. D. P. Khaitan moved a resolution congratulating the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly ou the passing of the resolution on the Ottawa agreement against 
whioh the Indian Commercial Community had all along protested and reoording the 
Federation's appreciation of the patriotic action of all members of the Assembly, who 
voted for it 

Mr. Khaitan said that the Federation went into the question very fully and took 
the fullest responsibility for the view they held regarding the Ottawa Pact He as¬ 
sured that India was not running any risk in terminating the Agreement and the 
fears and apprehensions expressed by the supporters of the Pact were unfounded and 
unbiassed. He felt that it was not in the interest of India to direot India’s trade in 
one channel only, namely Empire markets. 

Ur. Kattwbhai Lalbhai , supporting, pointed out that only 25 elected members 
voted with the Government, who were either Europeans or those who generally were 
not familiar with the business interests of India. 

The resolution was adopted with acclamation. 

Payment ot Hundi 

Three resolutions were moved from the Chair and passed. The first urged the 
Goverement to pass suitable legislation to provide that payment of Shah-Jog hundi 
to a bearer who is a person of substance and oredit in the market discharges the 
liability of such drawee, irrespective of the manner and nature of endorsements on 
auoh hundi. 

Purchase or Gold 

• The second urged the Government to stop export of gold and to purchase gold 
for the Reserve Bank on the basis of export parity. 

Promotion or Free Trade 

The third urged the removal of all barriers for promoting free trade within the 
oonntry between the different Provinces and States and emphasised early settlement 
with maritime or internal States of all questions, with a view to promoting free trade 
and minimising diversion of trade from British Indian ports. 

Economic Condition 

Mr. B. if. Chinoy moved a resolution drawing attention to the continued depres¬ 
sion and existing disproportionately high level of taxation, despite the scanty resources 
in the country, and urged the Government to consider ways and means for economic 
recovery of the. country, relieving taxation, effecting reduction in the expenditure of 
military and civil, administration of railways ana utilise the savings towards the 
speedy recovery of normal trade and development ot nation-building departments. It 
also protested against policy of underestimating revenues and diverting resultant sur¬ 
pluses to non-recurring items of expenditure. 

Mr. Chinoy quoted the returns of various foreign countries to show that in India, 
uxation iB oompared with the wealth ot the country was high and defence expendi¬ 
ture comparatively also was too high. 
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_^ r ; Daa - seconding, covered vast economic field to show that there v 

n <r * 0r *, s ? le ? tl taxation policy. He warned the Government against any 
2“ capita] of railways and wanted revision of taxation being conducted 
headed businessmen. ° 

Mr, Dastur supported the resolution which wa 3 passed. 

Fiscal Polict 

Mr. A. D. Shroff moved that “the Federation records its considered opinion that 
an industry otherwise entitled to grant of protection need not be required to satisfy 
the condition regarding the abundant supplies of indigenous raw materials laid down 
in para 97 of the Fiscal Commission Report." Regretting Government's decision 
rejecting protection to glass and woollen industries, the resolntion urged that the 
Government should place with their recommendations the Report of the Tariff Board 
within sir months .their submission before the Assembly. 

In a lucid speech, Mr. Shroff traced *he history of the fiscal policy followed in 
India during the last 50 years which, he declared, was nothing but an illustration 
of political domination by the United Kingdom for the economic exploitation of 
helpless Indian masses. The Fiscal Autonomy Convention was an eye-wash. There 
was too much of the convention and very little fiscal freedom and nothing of 
autonomy. Mr. Shroff protested against the Government's policy in withholding the 
Tariff Board’s reports indefinitely and urged that reports should be brought without 
delay before the Legislature. He realised that mere management of currency and 
ercnange would not ensure adequate development of the industry in this country 
but what they wanted was complete reorientation of the economio policy of India 
in line with other industrial countries of the world where fiscal policy would be 
only one unit 

Mr. S. M. Bashir vigorously supporting the resolution deplored Sir James Grigg’a 
“tirade against industrialism and fiscal protection" and said if industrialism was • 
wrong cry, it was at least better than a haratgue to silence every ory. In his 
opinion no development of agriculture was possible by making a fetish of Empire 
markets by importing marketing experts and by holding out pious expectations which 
could never be realised. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena criticised the Government's action in rejecting protection 
to the woollen and glass industries. The resolution was adopted. 

Lndlan Seipplvo Traffic 

The next resolution which was put from the chair was also passed. It urged the 
Government to take immediate steps to ensure that Indian shipping carries 60 per 
cent of the total cargo and passenger traffic in the coastal as well as in the over¬ 
seas trade of India. 

Insubahc* Law Rrvtsioir 

Mr. K. Santana m moved a resolution expressing satisfaction with the appointment 
by the Government of a special officer, Mr. Sen, to enquire and report in rhe matter 
of revision of insnrance law, expressing the opinion that this was insufficient and 
sugges ing the appointment of a committee ox officials and non-officials to oonaider 
Mr. Sen’s report, take evidence, if necessary, of insurance companies and other in¬ 
terests concerned and report to the Government. 

Messrs. Santanam and J. C. Setalvad put forward the difficulties of Indian insu¬ 
rance companies in competing with foreign companies. 

Mr. J. J. Kapadia mentioned the point of view of policy holders. He said that 
the enquiry should specially prohibit certain speculative activities of iosurancs com¬ 
panies, particularly regulate the unfettered discretion of the Directors, and stop 
taking of too much remuneration by Managing Agents. 

Mr. Roy, supporting the motion, said that he would not mind placing Indian and 
foreign insurance companies on the same footing as long as the particular hardships 
operating against Indian companies were removed. 

V Mj-Tk. At par wanted first publication of Mr. Sen’s report and then its reference 
to- oommittee. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Other Rtsoletioks 

The Federation adopted three more resolutions proposed from the Chair. The first 
urged the Government to give effeot to the Drags Enquiry Commiteee Report by 
suitable legislation. The second urged substantial reduction in import duties on dye 
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stuffe and sodium sulphates and the third endorsed the Assembly's decision recom¬ 
mending State control of M. and 8. M. and B. N. W. Railways. 

Railway Finances 

Mr. Mana Subedar moved a resolution deploring the financial condition of Indian 
railways whioh had been brought about despite frequent and grave warnings from 
the business community in the direction of rigid econom y, Indiamsation and business¬ 
like management The resolution urged upon the Government to institute an enquiry 
at the hands of Indian business representatives into financial condition of railways 
and suggest changes both in polioy and Bystems of account in range, personal group¬ 
ing system of rates and classification eto. The contemplated increase in the rates 
of freights to meet immediate situation, in the opinion of the Federation, was likely 
to lead lo further deterioration. Until the finances of railways were put on a firm 
basis to the satisfaction of the Legislature it would be most' unwise to install the 
proposed statutory railway authority which might lead to even more aoute mismanage¬ 
ment of India’s most valuable assets. 

' Mr. Mann Subedar referred to several important features of administration of 
railway finance particularly the orushing interest charges on valuable assets of over 
Re. 700 orores and also to 55 per cent overhead expenditure, which was unbusiness¬ 
like. The Indian business community had emphasised Indianisation and inspite of an 
Indian being in oharge. of the Railways and Commerce Department, the position 
to-day was the same or even worse than what it was ten years ago. Unbusinesslike 
handling of the railway rates polioy was another soarce of constant irritation to the 
commercial community and he would suggest the constitution of a Rates Tribunal so 
that thiB matter should be part of the larger economio polioy of the country. 

Mr. Mann Snbedar deolared that they were not trying to make political capital out 
of mistakes of the Railway Department bat their main oonoern was that the enor¬ 
mous assets and hundreds of orores invested in the Railway should be managed in a 
manner as would bring prosperity to the country. He protested against using rail¬ 
ways as a miloh cow in British interests and opined that the institution of the 
Statutory Railway Authority was nothing bat a deviae to take away railways from 
popular control and he asked, whose political influence— Indian or British ? Mr. 
Buoedar concluded .that the Government should take serious steps to put railway 
fiuanoe in order. Until then they should drop the institution of the Statutory 
Railway Authority. 

Messrs. R. M. Gandhi, K. Basn, Sodhbaus and Misra also snpported the resolution 
whioh was carried. The Federation then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY-NEW DELHI—Sth. APRIL 1936 

Poet Trotib 

■ When the Federation resumed session to-day a resolution was moved from the 
Chair regarding the constitution of Fort Trusts and adopted. 

The Federation viewed with serious concern the present working polioy of the 
Port Trust administration in regard to Indianisation of higher Port Trust charges, 
purchase of stores and general administration, and opined that the grievances in the 
above respects were due to tneir being a minority on the Boards of Port Trnsts. 
The Fed8ration, therefore, emphatically urged the Government to amend the consti¬ 
tutions of Port Trusts, so as to provide statutory Indian majority on the Board to 
* n m 8 them to oarry on the administrations in the best interests or the country. 

The next resolution, which was pnt from the Chair and adopted, impressed on 
tne Government the necessity of collection and publication of oomplete methods of 
competition of non-Indian industrial enterprises and concerns operating in India 
to enable the oonntry to oomprehend problems relating to establishment and growth 
of Indian concerns behmd the Tariff wall. 


Anti-Indian Laws 

Si , dh ” a ® 07e d that the Federation views with apprehension the lukewarm 
°* the Government of India in regard to Anti-Indian laws passed in foreign 
Qf^ZanrTb&r^and 0We8 ’ t^e moat recent cases being those of the Government 

to x P.°. int the extreme desirability of taking steps for 
p tmg ina safegnwdmg Indian Nationals and their interests abroad) in case any 
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such discriminatory laws were passed by any foreign Government, the Government 
of India should immediately retaliate. 

Mr. Sidhwa said that unless the Government of India takes drastio action in the 
matter, the position would gradually worsen. No amount of paper sympathy would 
6erve the purpose. 

Mr. B. R. Oupta said that owing to the disinterestedness of the Government of 
India in the past, there were now very few places under the sun where Indians 
were weloome, while foreigners found India the safest place to exploit. The resolu* 
tion was passed. 


Chet n ass dt Burma 

On the motion of Mr. N. 0. Jatani, the House also passed a resolution urging 
the Government of India to recommend to the Burma Government to drop the pro¬ 
ceedings of eviction of Chettiars from the lands in Minbu district, Upper Burma. 

Another resolution passed, urged the Governnmeut of India to undertake legisla¬ 
tion to make registration of Lis Pendens oompulsory. 


Suoab Industry 


Lala Sriram moved that the Government of India having imposed an excise 
duty of fis. 1-5 per owt. on sngar manufactured by factories operating vacuum pan 
process, the Federation opines that more rapid and intensive stepa should be taken 
oy the Central Government, through the Imperial Coanoil of Agricultural Reaearoh 
and by the Provincial Governments, to raise the standard of cultivation of oane, both 
an to quality and quantity by the establishment of oane nurseries in all cane-growing 
Provinces, in whioh canes of high sucrose content and early and late ripening 
varieties would be propagated for wide distribution to ryots for seed, by dissemina¬ 
tion of information as to the best methods of cultivation, manuring and irrigation by 
the extension of the canal system or assistance in well sinking, by researoh as to 
the methods of combating cane diseases and pests and by the provision of better 
roadB. so that oane cultivation costs mav decrease and production increase for the 
benefit of the ryot and the sugar manufacturer, enabling the iudustrv to compete 
effectively with foreign countries before the oxpiry of the period of protection to 
tho industry. 

The Federation considers that at least two annas per owt. out of the proceeds of 
the excise duty should be allotted for the purposes, as recommended by the Imperial 
Counoll of Agricultural Research. 

The Federation further suggests that Government should carry on an intensive 
researoh work for the proper utilisation of molasses. 


Lala Shriram congratulated the Government on the efforts so far made with a 
view to improviog the sugar industry and providing cheap sugar for consumer* and 
mentioned the oreation of a Technological Institute at Cawnpore for sugar research. 
He suggested model farms in various parts of the country to find out the best 
variety of cane suitable to the climatic and soil conditions in particular areas. He 
criticised the activities of the Directors of Agriculture who, in several cases, became 
the agents of profit-making concorns in the matter of manufacturing artificial manure, 
etc. Be suggested the extraction of alcohol from molasses and hoped Government 
would not sleep over the matter, so that when tho time came for the next Tariff 
Board Enquiry, it might be possible for the industry to stand any onslaught on the 
percentage of protection. .. , 

Messrs. Dahanukar and Sanatanam further supported the resolution, which waa 

passed. 

"Hurrem*" Cadets 


Mr. G. L. Mehta moved: . 

(a) The Federation urges the Government of India to take immediate and effective 
steps in order to ensure that Shipping Companies plying in the coastal trade of India 
should be under obligation to take at least two ^Durferin” Cadets in each of their 
vessels as apprentices for training and also employ qualified officers and engineers 
trained in the “Dufferin” up to at least 50 per cent of the total number of officers 
and engineers employed in their ships, as recommended by the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee; 

G>) The Federation urges the Government that they should use their influence 
with Shipping Companies like the P. and 0., which receive mail subsidies and patro- 
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nags of the Government and the people of India to- employ duly qualified Cadets of 
the “Dufferin” as Offioers of their steamers in adequate number; 

‘ -(o) The Federation urges that whenever mail contracts to Shipping Companies 
are made or renewed, definite conditions should, be attached to tne grant of mail 
subsidies as to the appointment of Indian apprentices and offioers in ships belonging 
to suoh companies. " 

'Mr. Mehta, in a lengthy speeoh, declared that it was subsidy whioh these ship* 
ping companies were getting and not payment for services, as the Commerce Mem-' 
ber said in the Assembly, as the word subsidy was even used in postal returns. He 
said the problem was becoming aoute and must be taokled by the Government 
immediately. 

Mr; 8. JEL Lulls and Mr. Maznmdar strongly supported the resolution, whioh was 
oarried. . • 

Mr. Haridat Lalji moved a resolution recording emphatic protest against the 
attitude of steamship companies in not aooepting measurement of oargo by all regis¬ 
tered Chambers of Commeroe at every port and against the Government for not 
giving full effect to the resolution of the Federation in this connection passed in 1923 
and suggesting the appointment of Boards for the purpose of carrying out measure¬ 
ment work at minimum oh arge. 

_ Mr. Buoh supported the resolution, whioh was oarried. 

Duty os Imported Coax, 

The last resolution was moved by Mr. A. L. Ojha regarding the ooal industry. 

. The resolution stated that in view of the most nnsatisfactory position of the 
coal industry due to (1) the burden of numerous local tares, (2) the Buroharge on 
railway freight and terminal charges, (3) the unhealthy competition on account of 
imported coal and oil fuel and (4) the recent changes in the ooal purohase polioy of 
the Government of • India for railways whioh is more or lose responsible for the 
wasteful methods of mining with the consequential result of frequent colliery disas¬ 
ters, this Federation strongly urges the Government of India to impose immediately 
an adequate duty on imported ooal and oil fnel, appoint a committee of enquiry for 
examining the present position of this important basio industry, with a view to sug¬ 
gesting remedies for its rehabilitation. 

Mr. K. Dutt supported the resolntion and it was passed. 

The Federation dismissed, several members participating, the question of taking 
Bteps for strengthening the finanoes of the Federation, with a view to increasing its 
activities. The matter was deferred to a later date. In the meantime, the question 
wontd be considered by various bodies and individuals oonoerued. 

Mr. D. P. Shaitan moved a vote of thanks, expressing warmest appreciation of 
v services rendered by the President, Mr. Padampat Singhania, the youngest President 
of the Federation, being about 32 years. 

Mr. A. D. Shroff and Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai joined therein to whioh Mr. 
Singhania made a suitable reply. Thereafter the Federation dispersed. 

Ex e ctm vb Committee 

. The followiim is the oomplete Executive Committee for 1936-37:— 

President : D. P. Khaitan. 

Vice-President : Kumararaja of Chettinad. 

Members (eleoted): Messrs. A. D. Shroff, Mauu Subedar, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 
Lala Shriram, Mr. G. D, Birla, Mr. P. Thakurdas. Mr. Santanam, Mr. Padampat 
Smj’hauia, Mr. R. M. Chinoy, Mr. Dalianukar, Mr. Wala hand Hirachand, Mr. Chunnal 

Members (oo-opted): Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Mr. 8. M. Bashir, Mr. B. Das, Rai Bahadur 
Ramsarandas, Babu Guruoharanlal. 

Treasurers : Messrs. A. L. Ojha and 8. O. Law. 



The Bombay Indian Merchants* Chamber 

Presiding over the 28th. Annual General Meeting of the Indian Merchants' Cham¬ 
ber, held in Bombay on the 3 lit. January 1936, Mr. Harm Subedar dealt with the 
big changes that are taking place in the distribution of wealth in the country, whereby 
the poor in India are becoming poorer, while the growth of industries has oreated 
opportunities for the rich to become richer, the middle class bearing a relatively 
higher burden of taxes and being oppressed by the perpetual nightmaro of lack of 
prospects and unemployment. Ho only hoped that India, as a rosult of these factors, 
would not suffer from the bitterness of alass hatred, in addition to communal. 

Referring to tho export of gold in large qnantities, he observed :—“India sold in 
1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35, an average of Rs. 86 orores less of merobandiso uvery 
year than the average of the previous three years. Elsewhere in the world such a 
situation is adjusted by a reduction in the exobange value, by stimulating oxports 
in various ways and by a rigorous curtailment of imports. In India not only has the 
exobange to be maintained, out in official onartors there is great anxiety to secure 
an increase of imports to be paid for by the export of gold. In national economy 
it is not right that India should have purchased the various commodities of commerce 
and paid for them with solid gold. To fritter away this valuable resetve that was 
in tho hands of the population, for the temporary maintenance of exchange was a 
dis-service to this country when every county in the world, including England, was 
adding to its gold resources, and most countries in the world were taking up all the 
gold that was available inside for the purposes of oeutral reserve. 

“Other countries in the world have managed to maatain their exchanges by 
stimulating exports and putting difficulties in the way of imports, either by higher 
duties, or by quotas, or by developing internal sonrcos to substitute the imports. 
In India not only are the doors kept opon. but the Finance Member, who is a xealous 
free trader, »is talking of reduoiog duties all round with a view to stimulate 
imports, that is to say, with a view to further stimulate the export of gold from India. 1 ’ 

He next referred to the prevailing agricultural distress in India, where the 
Indian agriculturist was receiving orores of rupees lees for his crops than he used 
to in 1928-29. With reduced purchasing power in has to boar many of the taxes, 
which were inelastic. The freight rates had not been materially reduced. Interest 
and other charges payable by the agriculturist had not declined and the low hank 
rate, which they were told was the result of the plethora of money, did not reflect 
business conditions in vogue in India and did not touch the agriculturist who is 
in debt. His complaint against tho Government was that, they hal not during the 
last five years made any attempt to bring about a rise in the prices of agricul¬ 
tural commodities, though tho need of such a rise has been aoku owledged over 
and over again even by the officials themselves. 

“Government have always been unwilling to have either expansion of credit or 
that of ourrenoy in this country on an adequate scale,’ 1 he oontimied, “because n 
rise in prices and a favourable balance of trade on merchandise would slop the 
export of gold and may actually turn the tide, inducing purchase by India of gold 
—a position that would clearly be embarrassing to the Exchange Control, the Hank 
of England and the London Money market. There is a conflict of interests, and 
in this conflict, those in whose hands the administration of India's finances are put, 
are not throwing their weight on the side of this country. 

Mr. Subedar criticised at length the Ottawa Agreement which, he held, benefitted 
India, while in our trade relations with ‘other countries it actually injured Indian 
interests by provoking retaliation. With regard to protective tariffs, conditions 
had changed since 1922. when the Fiscal Commission laid down tho principles, 
even the United Kingdom having gone over to the policy of heavy protection; 
but the Government still 6tnok to the old conditions and interpreted them with 
such strictness and severity as to disagree with the re comm endationa of the Tariff 
Board at times and refuse protection. They wanted, therefore, that Government 
shoald be brought to take more interest in the development of Indian industries 
and trade by defining their policy with regard to protection, and by negotiating 
bilateral trade agreements with other oonntries. Among .the needs of the trade, 
he suggested the immediate appointment of a Trade Commissioner in Japan ; 
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regulation of Indian trade with Germany with the objeot of introdnoing a reoiprooal 
arrangement, whioh would inorease the volume of trade between the two oonntries, 
and laws to make up for the present defioienoy in the present state of law -with 
regard to the regulation of monopolies, trusts, oartels, pools, eto: • • 

Finally, opposing the proposed Railway, he Baid : —“As a businessman, I would 
Use the Railways to be managed on business lines and I would deprecate inter¬ 
ference with the working of the Railways through political or any other pressure 
either from Indians or Britishers. But the general polioy in. oonneotion with the 
Railways could not be divergent from, and must be part of, the general eoouomio 
polioy of the Btate in India, and the outlook of the Railways towards Indian 
industries as carriers, and towards Indian manufacturers and suppliers as purchasers 
of their equipment and stores, must be distinctly national. The device of the 
Statutory Board appears to us as part of the general programme for reservation of 
finanoial and eoonomio matters into the hands of people other than responsible 
Ministers in India with the possibility that political influences,J not Indian, bnt 
English, might interfere with the working of the Railways.’’ 


. The Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 

The following is the text of the Presidential 'speeoh delivered by Mr. Kanailal 
Jatia at the Annual General Meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 
on the 29th. February 1936 1 

It is my painful duty to refer with feelings of sincere regret to the death of 
Hie late Majesty, King George V. Throngouht the length and breadth of his vast domains, 
and the world in general, his loss was greatly felt, and we in India particularly 
monrn his loss at a time when great constitutional changes are in sight. It was the 
constant desire of His late Majesty that his Indian subjeota should oooupy their 
rightful place in the British Commonwealth of Nations, and with that end in view, 
Hie Majesty’s reign was one of benevolent oare and affection towards his Indian sub¬ 
jects in whose betterment he was greatly interested. His Majesty also enjoyed un¬ 
failing proofs of the loyalty of his Indian Empire- a faot which was corroborated only 
in June last by the spontaneous rejoioings all over India on the oooasion of His 
Majesty's Silver Jnbilee. On behalf of the Chamber and myself, I offer our heart-felt 
condolences to her graoioos Majesty the Queen, and the Members of the Royal 
Family in their great bereavement 

We are, however, fortunnate to find that ourTnew Sovereign King* Edward VIII 
has personal experienoe of this country and we have no doubt that His Majesty 
will take a keen and sympathetic interest in India’s welfare both politically and mate¬ 
rially. I would now refer to the question of the revision of the Indian iuoome-tax 
system. As you all know, the Government of India have appointed two experts 
from the Inlaud Board of Revenue of Great Britain to examine the entire system 
and the operation of the Inoome tax Law in India. They are now louring India 
collecting material and hearing oral evidence from all those interested in this 

question. Representatives of oar Chamber also met them on the 10th February 

, “d discussed with them the hardships that the commercial community is at 

present experiencing as a result of the various anomalies that exist in the Indian in¬ 
come-tax system. Among the various difficulties experienced by the commercial com¬ 
munity, I would like to refer to one or two cases whioh deserve the closest attention 
the part of the Government of India and the exports. I need hardly say 

that the Inoome-tax Law as it exists at present is admittedly defective in more ways 
than one. I would like to draw the attention of the income-tax experts to the necessity 
of amending Rule No. 8 of the Indian Inoome-Tax Aot so as to permit a double de¬ 
preciation allowance on maohinery employed in factories running day and night, because 
it is only just and equitable that where maohinery has been running day and night for 
tL P enw *i depreciation at proportionately increased rates should be allowed. 

however, be raised to this proposal on the ground that it would 
cult to get authentio proofs of hours of daily work in a factory and also that 
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it would entail ranch work on the Income-Tar Departmont. I would surest that the 
depreciation allowance may be based upon the average daily running hours of the 
hnanoial year under assessment and that a certificate of the registered auditors mav 
be accepted as regards the hoars of work per day. 1 

The practice of making a roving inspection of account books by reopening the 
case of the previous year in the matter of income-tax assessment after the 

a^essee is assessed for the current year is another genuine griovaooo which 

affeots very much the commercial oommunity. During the period of assessment 
now-a-days ail the items of the assessee are subjected to careful scrutiny in case 
account books are produced and examined. Yet by virtue of section H4 of the 
Income-Tax Aot the Income-Tax Officer is empowered to reopon the assessment of 
<« year and to cati for books and accounts of any assessee who, the 

officer thinks, has esoaped assessment under certain heads of income or is assessed 
at too low a rate. This Section 34, as you are nil aware, gentlemen, cannot be 

construed as a detective section but only to rectify the assessment whore income 

has escaped. It has been the practice of the Inoome Tax Department to call for 
account books on most frivolous grounds, or even on the basis of anonymous 
letters posted to an Income-Tax Officer instigated by jealousy or enmity ouly to 
barrass an assessee, and a roving inspection of account books is instituted. Recently 
the Calcutta High Court has held in similar circumstances that the items under 
whioh the Income-Tax Officer thinks that income has partially or wholly escaped 
assessment should be disclosed in the notice that is being served on the assessee ; 
but inspite of this observation of the Calcutta High Court and without disclosing 
in the notice the income which has escaped, I understand, that the practice of 
making roving inspection of account books is still cootinnod by the Incoms-Tax 
Department. It may be assumed that an assessee can get relief if an appeal is 
preferred before the Commissioner or Asst Commissioner because they are 
impartial judges to give relief where necessary, but gentlemen, I am sorry to say 
that the assesses gets very little redress of his grievances. It has often happened 
that where a case before an income-tax officer reaches a stage where an appeal will 
be preferred by the assessee, the income-tax officer take9 tho trouble of consulting 
the Assistant Commissioner or the Commissioner, and this prejudices the mind of 
those higher authorities. One is inclined to feel that the separation of judicial and 
executive functions should be carried out more rigorously also iu the realm of income- 
tax. I trust that the Expert Committee will carefully consider this aaomaly and 
suggest a suitable remedy to present tho harassment to the assessee at the hands of 
the income-tax authorities, and further recommend suitable methods where there will 
be no denial of justice to the assessed. 

I would also commend to the attention of these experts the necessity of allowing 
business losses incurred in former years to be oarried forward and set off against 
the profits earned in subsequent years. It is well known that in recent years owing 
to trade depression several firms have been unable to losses. It is therefore only 
fair and reasonable that such set-off should be allowed. 

Gentlemen, let me now refer to another important question affecting tho commer¬ 
cial community and the general publio of Calcutta vir. the rates of electricity charged 
by the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation. The Government of Bengal appoloted 
an Advisory Committee in August last whose terms of refereoce wore to advise the 
Government of Bengal on the question of the charges at present levied by the Cal¬ 
cutta Electric Supply Corporation Ltd. Representatives of our Chamber appeared also 
before the Committee to give oral evideoce. I feel that a publio utility concern hka 
the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation which enjoys a monopoly should oooslder 
its duty to charge its various customers as low a rate as it is possible to do. At 
present the charges are very high and they could be considerably reduced, while 
still distributing a reasonable dividend to the shareholders of the Company. A 
perusal of the balance sheets of the Caioutta Electric Supply Corporation would show 
that its reserves and dividends have been consistently increasing, and it baa 
issued even bonus shares. It is well-known that the Calcutta Electric Supply Cor¬ 
poration has declared dividends at the high rate of Hi per cent for the last few years, 
considering the present market conditions, I feel that for a public utility company 
like the Cdcutta Electric Supply Corporation which does not meet with any serious 
competition and whoso chances of incurring losses are negligible, a divideod of 13 
per cent is far on the high side. If the present dividend is redaced to a lower level 
it will enable them to decrease the flat rate charged, at present, to the consumer!. 
The representatives of our Chamber also pressed the view that the Advisory Com- 
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mittee should oarefully investigate the items on which the Corporation charges de¬ 
preciation and should also see as to whether block oapital consists of obsolete machi¬ 
nery or other items for whioh provision for depreciation is neoessary. 1 - I would also 
suggest that the Government of Bengal should make a careful investigation into the 
administration expenses of the Corporation as well as into the necessity of Indiani- 
sation of the superior staff of the Corporation as far as possible. I trust that the 
Advisory Committee have considered all these points which were placed before them 
and have made suitable recommendations to the Bengal Government in regard to the 
advisability of making a reduction in the oharges at present levied by the Calcutta 
Eleotrie Supply Corporation. 

Gentlemen, turning from a publio utility corooration to Government, it is not 
too great a step. As you all know Posts and' Telegraphs are valuable means . of 
communication in the life of a country and their oharges in India are at present 
very high. The rates for post cards, stamps for envelopes etc. were all increased 
at a time when India was faced with deficit budgets. ThiB crisis no longer exists, 
as revealed by the Report of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department for the 
year 1934-35 recently issued by the Government The net result of working for 
1934-35 was a surplus of over Rs. 37 lakbs as compared with a ■ net deficiency of 
more than Rs. 51 lakhs during the year 1933-34. Of all the branches of the 
department, such as the Post Offioe, Telegraphs and Telephone and Radio, the 
Post Office earned the highest surplus to the extent of Rs. 24 lakhs as compared 
with a deficit of Rs. 11.5 lakhs during the previous year. When one sees suoh 
bright indications of revenue in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, it is but 
natural that an appeal for a general reduotion in postal rates is being made, and I 
trust the Finance Member will give adequate relief from the burden of postal rates 
whioh were increased when an emergency arose but whioh to-day no longer exists. 

Gentlemen, I shall not allow this oocasion to pass without making some obser¬ 
vations in regard to the finances of Bengal. -1 think a reference to this important 
question is all the more necessary because recently Sir Otto Niemeyer, who has 
been entrusted with an enquiry relating to the adjustment of Central and Provin¬ 
cial Finances of India, has collected all the facts for an equitable settlement of 
Bengal’s just claims. We in Bengal are deeply indebted to His Excellenoy Sir 
John Andenon for his consistent and able advocacy of Bengal’s case for financial 
readjustment, and his speech at St. Andrew’s Day Dinner, a few months back, is a 
striking example of the eamestnass of his desire for promoting the welfare of the 
people of the province and of ssoaring a just treatmen t for Bengal at the hands 
of the Central Government. It is hardly necessary for me to refer here to- the 
deplorable condition of Bengal’s finances and the reourring defioits sinoe the year 
1930-31. The revenues derived from various sources of taxation suoh 

as excise, stamps, forest and registration have been reduced on an average 

of about two orores of rupees during the last five years, and this is 

mainly due to the deterioration in the eoonomic condition of the people. 

Jute, whioh is the mainstay of Bengal’s agricultural population, has failed to 
yield au adequate return to the ryots whose debts are increasing at alarming rates. 
Only year before last, the Central Government agreed to remit one half of the jute 
export duty to Bengal in recognition of the just claims put forward by the Bengal 
Government. Moreover, the Government of Bengal imposed last year, five new taxes 
in order to make up a portion of their huge defioits. Although the present financial 
position as revealed on Monday last by Sir John Woodhead shows signs of improve¬ 
ment. it is clear that for years to oome Bengal cannot embark npon any ambitions 
programme of economio reconstruction if she is to continue in her present position 
which is the creation of the Meston Award. From the year 1919 when tiie Reforms Act 
was passed this provinoe has been paying on an average of about four crores of rupees 
every year by way of Jute export duty, whioh is now reduced to one half. I am firmly 
of opinion that if full justice were done to Bengal bv a total remission of the jute ex¬ 
port duty, Bengal will have less reason for oomplalnt on this important question. I 
trust that Sir Otto Niemeyer will give careful consideration to the case of Bengal 
for an equitable adjustment of her claims, and make suitable recommendations which 
■will relieve the financial distress of Bengal* 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I wish to thank the Members of the Committee for 
t whole-hearted co-operation with me in the discharge of my rerponsibility, And 
of the Chamber will lend their support in the i 
courteous maanor for the benefit of our Chamber as in the past 


same 



The B. & 0. Chamber of Commerce 


Presiding over the annual meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Chamber of Commerce 
held at Patna on the 21st. March 1936, Kao Bahadur D. D. Thacker, President of 
the Chamber, said :— 


*The present worldwide depression which began in 1930 is responsible for the 
alow progress in the recovery of world trade, and several oonntrios in the world are 
trying their might and main to improve their trade. The problem seems to bo onu 
calling for a fair adjustment between production and distribution all ovor the world. 
It is admitted on all hands that over production is one of the causos that oontributue 
to the present depression, and that the surplus of goods in one country does not find 
a ready market in other countries, because each country is trying to become econo¬ 
mically self-sufficient. To us in India, our export trade oonsists mainly of agricul¬ 
tural commodities and raw prodnets whereas the import trade of India consists of 
articles wholly or mainly manufactured. The effects of tue depression were felt by 
India more keenly owing to the greater fall in prices of agricultural products and 
raw materials as compared with manufactured articles, which will be evident from 
the fact that in 19^8-29, the year preceding the commenomont of the present depres¬ 
sion, the value of some of the principal crops in Bihar and Orissa was estimated at 
its. 137 crores, whereas in 1933-34 it was Its. 55 erores only ; i. e., a reduction of 
Rs. 8i crores. Much a disastrous fall in agricultural prices has been directly respon¬ 
sible for the reduced purchasing power of the masses who form the bulk of the 
population in India and who depend mainly on agriculture for their subsistence. It 
is indeed gratifying to note that during recent years the Government of India hove 
taken various stops to improve the condition of the cultivators, by disseminating 
knowledge about improved methods of agrioalture, farming and husbandry, by estab¬ 
lishing demonstration farms, by appointing marketing officers to help the ryots to 
dispose of their agricultural products, eto. In spite of all those measures, however, 
agricultural prosperity still seems to be distant, and I am inclined to thrnx that the 
Government of India should undertake an intensive programme of economic planning 
oyer a series of years, with a view to effect an all round improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of the people. 

“The development of the sngar industry in Bihar under the impetus of protection 
is indeed responsible for giving direct assistance to the onltivator’s of sagarcane. Bihar 
at present stands second in point of importance in the production of sugar in 
India, and had it not been for Buch a rapid development in the sugar industry, the cul¬ 
tivators wonid have been in still greater distress tor want of remunerative prices for 
their agricultural products, at a time when agricultural products failed to givo no 
adequate return, tne cultivation of sugarcane came in handy for the agriculturists 
who were assured of reasonable price of their sugarcane. There is evory prospect 
of the sngar industry making still greater progress provided the necessary co-opera¬ 
tion is forthcoming between the Government and the people. 

“I am sorry to observe that its position at present is anything but satisfactory. 
In recent years, it can hardly be said to have received just treatment at the hands 
of the Government of India. As yon all know, the coal industry submitted a schema 
for the restriction of the output of coal in order that production might not outstrip 
demand and better prices might be realised for the coal raised. But the Government 
of India did not see their way to adopt this scheme even though this scheme was 
strongly supported by Your Excellency's Government. The coal industry is at present 
labouring under various handicaps, such as sur-ebarge on Railway freight and compe¬ 
tition of foreign coal in distant markets like Bombay, Ahmedabad, Ceylon, etc. The 
total abolition of sur-charge on railway freight on coal is an Immediate necessity 
as otherwise coal would find it difficult to move freely to distant markets in India 
and compete with foreign coaL The Government of India shonld also impose an 
increased duty on coal entering into India in order to protect the indigenous industry. 

“Another matter which has of late created some amount of anxiety in the public 
minds is the question of conservation of the coal resources of the country, particu¬ 
larly of the Better quality of the Jbaria coal, suitable for metallurgical purposes. 
India has vast resources of iron and other ores and it would indeed be a rery great 
national calamity if in the future, coal be not available for development of the iron 
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and steel Industry for which there is a bright future before the country. Sir Lewis 
Fermor, Kt., Ex-Director of the Geological Survey of India has, in his recent address 
before the Asiatio Society of Bengal, laid very great stress ou this danger of ooal- 
famine and it is to be hoped that the Government of {India will take the matter up 
at an early date and with the co-operation of the industry, devise some measures 
which may prolong the life of the better class of Jharia coal for the development of 
metallurgical industry. 

“Before I leave the subject of coal, I think I should say something particularly 
regarding the soft coke trade on which the bulk of collieries working seoond class 
coal are mainly dependent at present. 0 utside the domestic hearth there is at present 
very little custom for second olass coal. 

‘‘I shall now refer to the mica industry in brief. Mica oocupies the third place 
in the list of minerals raised in this province. I am happy to say that the industry is 
progressing fairly well, as will be evident from the increasing exports of mioa during 
the recent years, in 1932-33 the shipment of mica amounted to 40,000 owts. valued 
at Rs, 32 lacs, in 1933-34 this increased to 66,000 owts. valued at Rs. 45 laos: while 
in 1934-35, the figures were 105,000 cwts. valued at 69 lacs. The position of this 
industry, thorefore, seems to be very encouraging, particularly when we remember 
that the pre-war average of export was only 49,000 owts. I have every hope that 
the mioa Industry will continue to progress satisfactorily in view of its increasing 
use in various branches of industries. 

“I may take the liberty of referring here to two important enquiries whloh are 
being conducted on behalf of the Government and the results of which may affect 
our destinies In a large measure. 

, “The first of these enquiries relates to the modification of Income Tax law and 
its administration in this conntry for the examination of which the Government of* 
India have requisitioned the services of two Experts from the Board of Inland 
Revenue. This Chamber has already submitted its Memorandum before the Commi¬ 
ttee and our representatives have also been orally examined. The announcement 
made by the Fiuanoe Member in introducing the Government of India Budget, 
raising the minimum limit of income tax assessment from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000, is 
a happy augury. This will automatically remove some of the hardships under whioh 
small assessess have been labouring. There is no doubt, however, that the law and 
its administration as at present do require important modifications and it is to be 
earnestly hoped that while amending the law, Government will take full account of 
the feeling In the country in respect of the carrying forward of losses, suitable 
allowances for depreciation, particularly on machinery running doable shift and on 
wasting assets like ooal mine, the removal of difficulties in the way of recognising 

S ortitions of the members of a Joint Hindu family although they may under the 
iindu Law be aotaolly separate, some allowance for the dependent members of the 
family, and the formation of an independent Appellate Authority ou questions of fact 
Dealing With the question of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s enquiry the Rao Bahadur said: 
“This Chamber has already submitted a Memorandum pointing out the financial 
disabilities under which this province has been labouring and has suggested certain 
remedies. _ It is to be earnestly hoped that the olaims of this province wfll receive fall 
consideration, and not only ample provision for suitable subvention will be made but that 
also when the time comes for a redistribution of Inoorae tax receipts amongst the 
provinces, this re-distribution will be done on a basis whioh will not only take into 
account our large population but also make it possible for ns to approach ths stan¬ 
dard of material advancement attained in the sister provinces like the U. P. and the 
Punjab. For the purpose of determining the standard of re-distribution this Chamber 
has suggested an admirable soheme which I earnestly commend to the consideration 
of Btr Otto Niemeyer. 

“I should _ now, with yonr permission, deal with another question, that Is in 
connection with the B. ana N. w. Ry. sinoe the time has now oome when the 
P® ,e r n mant mast make np its mind whether or not to take over the management of 
Uiis Railway under the terms of their contract, rather severe criticisms have late 
i?- against this railway service. The grievances of the travelling 

public have become almost classic and the representatives of the public on the 
rrovtnoial and the Central Legislatures have vied with one another in condemning 
the present management of this railway. No doubt, the grievances do exist, but we 
i “f° recognise that improvements have been made and are under contemplation. 

Mrvi™ T found that it has probably the second fastest passenger 

service on the meter guage system in India. 
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*T may say a word here about tha Chamber ’3 policy and faith. This Chamber has 
been consistently and continuously co-oporating with the Government and has 
always stood for a policy of reform by constitutional means, and there is no reason 
to suppose that jt will ever deviate from that policy. No distinction of community, 
caste, or colour is observed in extending its servioes and membership, and to-day 
it is composed of corporations, firms and individuals represented by persons, Indian 
and European, Hindu and Muslim alike. The Chamber is now a recognised body of 
experts and is consulted both by the Government and the public, on all important 
questions affecting the public particularly the commercial community. Its members 
are invited to sit on special committeos and to tender evidence before them. It has 
secured representations on important public bodies, like the E. I. By. Advisory 
Committee, the B. 4 N. W. Ry. Advisory Committee, tho Senate, the Board of 
Industries, etc., and not the least of them, the Bihar Legislative Assembly under the 
new Reforms. In this latter connection, our best thanks are due to the Bihar 
Government which championed our cause and to the Committee presided over by Sir 
Lawrie Hammond which recognised the strength behind our just demand. 

“Before I proceed to request your Excellency to declare this session open, T may 
be permitted to refer to one neoa of the Chamber. This Chamber is in the eleventh 
year of its existence and has been achieving progressively increased importance and 
recognition. The need for a suitable building to house it has boon keenly felt for 
some time past in order to centralise and co-ordinate its activities. It has, therefore, 
been proposed to approach the Government for allotting a suitable plot of land whore 
the Chamber’s building may be constructed, and I earnestly hope and trust that the 
Government will give a favourable consideration to our request in this behalf. 


The S. I. Chamber of Commerce 

The 26th. annual moating of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce was hold 
at Madras on the 30tb. March 1938. Sowcar Abdul Hakim Sahib presiding. In the 
course of his speech moving the adoption of the annual report, Bowcar Abdul 
Hakim, the outgoing chairman said 

We are yet in the depths of depression and what ray of hope was visible daring 
the closing months of 19J5 has been fading away. Prices and the purchasing power 
of the masses still remain at a low ebb. In this mood of gloom merchants are apt 
to be too susceptible to any and every circumstanoo tending to improve tho situation 
and plunge into speculative dealings in the expectation of a boom. Such sporadic 
and ill-regulated enthusiasm is bound to retard still farther any chances of return 
to normal conditions. The plethora of oxchange clearing agreements, import ff'totM, 
high tariffs and other effective barriers to international trade have complicated ine 
economio policy of every country and every attempt by the League of Nations to 
reduce the barriers has so far proved futile. Tho orgy of ecouomio nationalism rales 
the world and each country has of course been paying and will continue to pay a 
heavy price in purchasing such a policy. , . . . _ _ . 

Ine import and export trade of India, as of other countries, has been suffering 
very badly. Oar chief exports have been losing tho customary markets. Our ground¬ 
nut is losing in France, Germany and Italy ; our castor-seed in the United hut 00 of 
America ; our cotton and tanned hides and skins are struggling hard to ret*' he 
old markets. India cannot hope to retain those markets without concluding separate 
trade agreements with those countries and appointing competent Indian trade com¬ 
missioners in those countries who would bring buyers and seller* together, popular 
rise our products and watch the interests of Indian exports. It is of course very 
important also that indigenous banks should be help^ to open branches abroad, 
transact exchange business and handle Indian goods in those markets when necessary. 
At"the same time 8e rions attempts shonld.be made to cultivate the home mar et by 
ail possible means snch as redaction of railway freight, organ,sation of markeU and 
propaganda, establishment of public warehouses etc. Transport ^ char f* 1 
biggest stumbling bloo to the promotion of inland trade and I am unaMe *“ 

ciata the irrational attitude of port trusts which are still levying the post-war high 

port charges and harbour dues and decrying the railways for making any freight 
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redactions to obtain more traffic. The railway administrations most drastically revise 
their rating polioy in order to encourage overland transport. The Railway Board 
should not be content with merely making annual raids on the depreciation fond to 
feed the unrepentent railways but must take in hand- the question of drastic econo¬ 
mies in expenditure and of writing down the rates. Similarly eaoh port would be 
well advised in redncing harbour dues and effecting economies. 

It would have been so wise on the part of Government if they had adopted the 
polioy of reducing the tax burden more wholeheartedly. Emergency taxes are raised 
to void deficits and when they bring surpluses Government are not expeoted to 
fritter them away on new schemes instead of abolishing the temporary levy. The 
surcharges on the income-tar and supertax, and on customs duties still remain 
although funds have been available to write them down. Such a policy belies 
Government solicitude for the masses. 

The indebtedness of the masses remains a huge problem : but I do not think that 
the country as a whole is going to be benefitted by debt conciliation sobemes which 
seek to rob the creditor ana feed the debtor. His Highness the Aga Khan has sug¬ 
gested the drastic step of reducing the rupee price to 1 sh. It cannot be denied that 
many advanced countries which reduced the exchange value of their currencies 
have been benefitted by it. It is also true that anticipating the Indian businessmen's 
prediliction for the 16 d. rupee, Parliament have banged the door , on the question. 
But there is no gainsaying the fact that Indian economic interests demand at least 
the restoration of the old exchange value of 16 d. in order to enable Indian producers 
to realise better prices without disturbing the world level of the prices or the posi¬ 
tion of Indian commodities in the world markets. The present condition of our export 
trade leaves much to be desired since it does not proauoe enough to pay our annual 
foreign obligation and consequently depends upon the ceaseless export of gold when 
all the world over there is such a soramble for gold and every attempt is made to 
conserve gold resources. The surplus of exports over imports was Rs. 16 crores in 
1935. As against Rs. 25 orofes in 1934 and Rs. orores ; in 1933 the export of gold wvs 
Rs. 44 orores, Rs. 60 orores and Rs. orores in those years respectively. That ta 
why there is a public outory that we are living on our capital resources. Neither have 
Government given any attention to the popular demand to reduce India’s foreign 
obligations. Every year sterling loans are maturing; money is very cheap, sterling 
resources are available. It would have been so easy for Government to raise cheap 
rupee loans and pay off the sterling loans. I think that the Reserve Bank, being a 
shareholders' bank, ought to interest itself in these matters of financial conservation. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the 31st annual general meeting of the Punjab Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, held at New Delhi, on the 14th. April 1936, Rai Bahadur P. Afukherjee, 
its Chairman, warmly welcomed the Hon. J. N. G. Johnson, Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, who had shown continued interest in the Chamber. 

After referring to the loss to the Empire in the death of King Gerege, Mr. 
Mukherji briefly reviewed business conditions dnring the past year. He urged re¬ 
orientation of the whole polioy of railway rating and also paying of such loans 
whereon interest was high with a view to improve railway finance. 

The progress of oivil aviation, he thought, was very slow. To ensure complete 
success of the Empire development scheme which was expected to be inaugurated 
in 1938, it was essential that mails within India should be carried by air at consi¬ 
derable frequency. Mr. A /ukherjee criticised the Assembly's deoision terroinatiDg_ the 
Ottawa Agreement and went on to demonstrate the fallaoy of the decisions by examining 
the working of the agreement in some detail. He emphasised that eaoh country was 
toiiowing Jhe policy of agrarian self-sufficiency ana international trade had been 
Bettered. It was regrettable that a question of such vast moment to Indian trade 
nan been influenced by considerations other than strictly economic. 

addressing the meeting, referred to the late King’s 8i1ver Jubilee 
una and the benefits which aoorued to the Delhi Provinoe therefrom, fie annonn- 
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ced that her Excellency and her Committee bad very kindly found it possible oner.- 
'5 trough the Central Association of Indian Red Cross to allot a further consider¬ 
able sum for the establishment of KiDg George V travelling dispensary to work 

graRtuTt?the^Fhfanco 1 "T , in ?■!“■ Th u e Chief Commissioner expressed 
gratitude to the Finance Member who found it possible, after lean years to assign at 

pwdant^to°the residents ° f refUS6 a ° d disp ° Sal ° f sewa « e > 60 vita "* ia - 

exa^^tion^f^o/r Djab B / a ,* 6 Aid to , Tndustrics Act, Mr. Johnson promised fullest 
Lh y r pr - nta u 0Q ‘he matter submitted by the Chamber. The 
^a nt *r, and e * te " si0n scheme for Delhi was now being investigated by a special 
c^sIdJ^L^^n q 'J ?St,0 '‘-*n f *l pe0 '^ orea , for ketones in Delhi would receive due 
hA 'r, Dealing with the Chamber s representation in tho future legislature, 
ba W ,,r J °P por tani t,es offered to the representatives of the Chamber would 

gld;!,rto^^and^; d wtllioSon J ° hnSOa ]0inBd ,B ° XpreSSiBg graU ‘ udo * Dd 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 

The annual Conference of the Malabar Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Calicut on the 27tb, June 1936. Mr. Sami Venhatachalam Chetti , in the 
course of his presidential speech, said that the commercial and economic 
questions now engrossed the attention of the world and Indians should 
6tudy these problems almost unceasingly. The Chambers of Commerce all 
over the country should be strengthened and businessmen should treat these os part 
of their business organisations. They were aware that in the Government of India 
Act, a part of which was to come into force by next April, there was only one seat 
allotted to the commerce of the Presidency io the local Asscrohly and that that was 
Riven to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. On that matter they had no 
donbt a grievence bat he was an optimist and think that every thing happened was 
for the best. Nothing great was ever achieved without a grievance and he thought 
that this grievance of their would demolish the hedge round that field and really 
representative character be infused into it He hoped that every trade would organiso 
itself. Every functional and territorial organisation should be affiliated as members 
of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 

There was yet another handicap in the qualification of a voter for the commerce 
constituency. That was that every voter should be an Income-Tax assesses for any 
year in five preceding years on an income of Ra. 10,000. That high qualification had 
made the representation plutocratic and deprived of some really capsule businesmen 
of representation. Whatever might be the possibilities and failings of the new cona- 
titntion, he added, it was imperative that the tried and tested Nationalists must 
capture the legislatures and seats of power. 

He had no doubt, the speaker continued, that they heard with great relief the 
verdict of the Asssembly to terminate the Ottwa Pact. Their pleasure was shared he 
businessmen all over the country, if oot by all the contracting parties. The basie 
idea of that agreement was not what India should gain but the fear what she might 
lose. Their President, in bis address, in May 1934, had said that "Ottawa Agreement 
had only diverted trade and had not given any stimulus to India's exports." 

With England, he proceeded, their terms should be slightly different this time, 
preference being on the side of India. India was a debtor oonntry to England. Hhe 
imported not only her goods but also her nationals. England most take their products 
at world prices in payment of their charges, bhe must not expect to be paid in 
gold. In the trade agreements with I^ncashire and Japan they had not made suffi¬ 
cient provision for keeping in tact the hand-weaving indiutrv. 

Adverting to socialism the speaker continued, it was a thorny subject with which 
he hesitated to deal excepting to state that the subject had not been well studied 
by protagonists and antagonists. That observation of his was itself the outcome of 
contused and contradictory views of the belligerents of the wordy war-fare. Recent¬ 
ly they had had an interesting skirmish between the President of the Congress and 
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the President of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee. Both of them were said to 
have given their views on socialism in their extra official capacities. Bat the views 
of these dignitaries had given mnoh room for some searohings of the heart in political 
and commercial oiroles. The history of big industry in this country, Mr. 8ami 
part of the consumer and Venkataohalam continued, was one of heavy sacrifices on the 
grower of raw produce They had willingly given their full oo-operation in the hope 
that the industries would stand on their own legs in the noar future and return the 
benofits to the country as a whole. Therefore proprietors of big business should 
look to the interests of the country first before they looked to their own profits. 

In the impending renewal of the trade agreement with Japan unlike the last 
occasion, the whole range of competing Japanese imports must be taken into acoount 
such as hosiery, stetel and cement and the favourable balance of trade. 

Nearer home they were having pin pricks from Ceylon. The States of Travanoore, 
Cochin and British Malabar were loudly complaining against Ceylonese dumping of 
cocoannts and oil into India while Ceylon gnashed her teeth against wbat they 
called the ingratitude of the West Coast for the employment she was providing for 
many of her unwanted children. They had now a favourable trade balance with 
Ceylon and they should be ohary of distributing it if only Ceylon had been mindful 
of proximity and affinity with the mainland. Being under a different constitution 
she had treated India almost as a foreign oonntry, in fact a shade less favourable 
than the United Kingdom. Ceylon’s import trade in goods manufactured in India 
was more with foreign countries than with India. She bought more hosiery^ textiles 
and cement from foreign countries than from India. Ho hoped that storm in the 
tea pot would bring the two countries together and he had every hope that it would be 
so in that the President of the Ceylon Chamber of Commeroe ’ was a South Indian 
who might be expected to appreciate the Indian point of view. 

He found that the West Coast people were very fond of Ceylon tobacoo and he 
hoped they paid for it by their delicious bananas. There was an agonising ory of 
unemployment particularly in this part of the country. He would venture to ask 
them if the possibility of tobacco plantation had been examined. Many waterways 
were negleoted on account of railways. Since then most of the railways had become 
State concerns. The two railway systems in their presidency were still private 
concerns. The Assembly bad recently recommended to the Government to absorb 
them on the completion of their term which ia within the next five years. Their 
interest in the profits of these systems oould not be wholehearted and the country 
might not feel impelled to give any oo-operation to the Government in combating 
the keen competition of the road transport. Coasting trade oonld be further developed 
as Bombay was a vast market for coir, copra, tea, pepper and other spices. Rubber 
factories had sprung up in Karachi, Calcutta and Trivandrum. With the advantage 
of the Kerala Soap Institute the export trade in oocoannt oil and Jish oil ought to 
be re-established. 

Their internal trade suffered from several other impediments which fortunately 
were oapable for removal and adjustibility by the people themselves. Their informa¬ 
tion regarding each trade was hopelessly meagre and organisation of salesmanship 
was non-existent Their oredit facilities were simply archaio. He ventured to sug¬ 
gest that the Chambers of Commerce should depute oommittees and commissions to 
study the source of growth and possibilitos of each trade and suggest methods of 
reconstruction and salesmanship in each trade. That reconstruction would, he thought, 
be able to absorb some thousands of intelligent young men. 

Cochin Harbour had, though it affeoted Madras, brought them nearer Bombay and 
®T en the United Kingdom. Postal and Telegraph facilities had inoreased and be 
thought they most not be parsimonious in their praise of the Direotor-General and 
Bir Frank Noyce, despite their refusal to reduoe the postage on cards, for the faoili- 
“f 3 they were providing the commercial community. They as members of Chambers 
of Commeroe have a duty to their brethren to supply them with information on all 
^/nniercial matters which in effect meant all matters, by means of trade journals. All 
Chambers of Commerce must combine to form a statistical research and publicity 
bureau, colject information, study and examine each trade and broadcast the result of 
their thinking and discovery. 



The All-India Trade Union Cong ress 

15th. Session—Bombay—17th. May 1936 


15th Session of the All-India Trade Union Congress opened at Kameur 
Maidan, Bombay on the 17th. May 1936 in the presence of a large gathering of 
workers and Trade Unions leaders. Mr. Jawharlal Nehru, Congress President, together 
with other local Congressites and Socialists were present. ° 


Mrs. Mulji Maniben Kara , President, and Mr. S. B. Jabatealla , Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, in the course of their addresses, laid stress on the necessity 
for immediate unity in Labour ranks and forming an anti-imperialist front of all 
olemeats in the country for fighting for independence. Both urged closer contact be¬ 
tween Trade Unions and the Indian National Congress and welcomed Mr. Nehru’s 
efforts in this direction. While Mr. Jabatealla wanted leaders of tho National Trade 
Union Federation to give up their present attitude and go the whole hog for struc¬ 
tural unity, Mrs. Maniben Kara was prepared to accept Mr. Oiri's compromise pro¬ 
posal for a merger of the two wings of Labour for a year but urged Mr. Giri and 
his friends not to insist on three-fourths majority as regards a decision on political 
questions and suggested two-thirds majority instead. Both maintained that unity must 
be achieved as that alone would enable them to fight anti-working class forces. 

Mr. Jabatealla drew attention to rationalisation and said that it was a serious menace 
to workers. What was needed in the circumstances was a national offensive of 


workers against offensive capitalists. The question of general strike of all iudustrp-s 
had become a practical one. He regretted that at a time, when unity was essentj al, 
all efforts at Trade Union unity had failed. He blamed the leaders of the Natio uai 
Trade Union Federation for this failure aud appealed to workers to bring pressure 
on their leaders. The immediate problem before them was how best to forge a 
powerful united front against Imperialism. This could be done only by co-opera¬ 
tion with other organisations particularly the (udian National Congress. He advoca¬ 
ted collective affiliation of Labour with the Indian. National Congress and soverely 
criticised the Congress for postponing a decision on the office question, which, iu 
his opinion, should never have been considered at all, as the now constitution was 
not worth looking at 

Mrs. Maniben Kara, at the outset, referred to the incarceration of MoBsre. Ruiker, 
Nimbkar and other Trade Uunion workers and -then dealt at length with repression. 
Bhe also devoted a considerable portion of her speech to the growth of Fascism in 
the world and indicated how it was a growing meance to the working class interests. 
She warned the Indian National Congress leaders that there were elements of Fascism 
within it which would show their heads if not checked in time. She next referred 


to war danger and welcomed Mr. Nehru’s anti-war move and assured him of the 
co-operation of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

Mrs. Kara next dealt with tho new constitution, characterised It as a “new charter 
of slavery" and said that it could be rejected only by mass action and not by creating 
constitutional deadlocks or much less by accepting ministerial offices. She advocated 
that a united front by all opposed to the new constitution must bo built up imme¬ 
diately and the country’s attention should bo immediately focussed on the need for a 
Constituent Assembly which alone was competent to draw up a constitution for the 
country. The rejection of Reforms, she said, did not mean the boycott of councils, 
which should be used as propaganda platforms. 

Regarding forthcoming elections she suggested the formation of a national demo¬ 
cratic block consisting of all elements in the country opposed to new Reforms. It 
should be the endeavour of this bloc to enforce national, economic and political demands 
through the legislatures. If such a bloc was formed, she stated that the working 
classes would support the Congress candidates, provided they accepted the 
programme embodying the minimum demands of workers. Sbe also urged the 
Congress to set up Labour candidates iu predominantly labour areas. These 
preliminary activities would, however, have significance only if they reflected a 
far more" rigorous magi movement outside and the immediate task in India 
to-day was the building np of most-broadbased and militant mass action. She 
had no doubt that the Indian National Congress was the beat organisation to do this 
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because of its wide ramifications. Here again Mr. Jawaharial Nebra had given a 
correct lead and the All-India Trade Union congress, as the central organisation of 
militant working class movement in India, should establish relations of olose co-ope¬ 
ration with the Indian National Congress. 

The President nest dealt with dissensions in Labour Tanks and briefly referred 
to the Nagpur split and subsequent efforts to repair the breach. She regretted that 
the National Trade Union Federation was not prepared for unity. If they could not 
have immediate structural unitv. as the nest best thing she suggested that the Trade 
Union Congress should accept Mr. Gin's proposal but hoped Mr. Giri would give 
up insistence on three-fourths majority for a decision on political issues and substitute 
two-thirds majority instead. She also hoped that both groups would be allowed 
freedom to carry on political propaganda. With such modifications Mr. Giri’s pro¬ 
posals might he acoepted as a penultimate step towards structural unity. She was 
guided in striving at this conclusion by the supreme necessity to close up their 
ranks and give united resistance to the growing capitalist offensive. 

Addressing the Congress, Pt. Jawaharial Nehru appealed to the working 
classes and the Trade Union Congress to establish closer contaot with the 
Congress. The Congress was the only organisation in the country, he said, which had 
attempted to bring about a revolution. “You claim to be revolutionaries and 
raise revolutionary slogans, but they will not bring freedom,” he added. “Although 
there is fundamental difference in the ideology and methods of working of tne 
Indian National Congress and the Trade Union Congress, I firmly believe these two 
bodies oan still work in unision in regard to many matters.” Therefore he emphas¬ 
ised the need for oloser contaot 

“The existence of a foreign Government eclipsed many other issues and I believe 
that only political freedom oan solve cur difficulties,” Mr. Nehru emphasised. He 
urged the workers to influence policy of the leaders and not to be mere blind followers. 
He also urged them to olose up their ranks and bring about unity without sacrificing 
principles. 

As regard talk about oloss struggle, Mr. Nehru said that no one liked it bat mere 
dislike would not alter the facts since class struggle was there. It was, therefore, wrong to 
deny its existence. If the National Congress hauignored their grievances in the past, they 
had the right to criticise it but he warned them against indulging in mutual recrimi¬ 
nations ana abuse which would not be conducive to harmony ana co-operation. 

Several messages received from the League against Imperialism and other Associa¬ 
tions were read at the Congress. 

After the Chairman of the Reoeption Committee, tho President, Mr. Jawaharial 
Nehrn, Mr. Achat Pattwardhan add Mr. lodulal Zagoik had addressed, the Congress 
passed a condolence resolution regarding Dr. Ansari's death and adjourned. 

Resolution*—2nd. Day 18th. May 1936 

The Congress took up consideration of the resolutions adopted by the ereoutive 
committee. There were on the agenda paper nearly 30 resolutions, only five or six 
of which were duly moved and seconded while the rest were put from the chair 
and passed. 

Naw Constitution 

The first resolution to be moved was one strongly condemning the Government 
of India Act, declaring the determination of the working classes to adopt an attitude 
of irreconcilable hostility to the new Act, demanding a constituent assembly and 
emphatically declaring against office acceptance. Several speakers, including Mr. 
Jawharlal Nehru, supporting the resolution, condemned the Government of India Act 
and emphasised the need for agitation for a constituent assembly. 


Bupfbission or Civil T.ibibtiks 

The second resolution condemned the civil liberties and accorded support to the 
Indian National Ooogress iu its move to form a Civil Liberties Union. 

The third _ resolution condemned the continued repression, while the fourth 
demanded the immediate release of Messrs. Subhas Bose, Roikar, Nimbkar, M. N. 
Roy, Mukvmdalal Sircar and other labour leaders and detenus. The fifth sent greet¬ 
ings to the pesantry. 

i seventh resolution condemned Imperialist wars and called on the working 
propagindi 0 ' 11 h * n<l3 1110 Indian National Congress In conducting anti-war 
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The eighth resolution seat greetings to the people of Abyssinia. 


T. U. 0. and Indian National Conoekss 

The ninth resolution defined the relations of the working olasses and the Trade Union 
Congress with the Indian National Congress. It emphatically declared that the work¬ 
ing olasses must actively participate in the national movement and establish relations 
of close co-operation with the Indian National Congress with the object of broaden¬ 
ing and deepening the national struggle for independence. Such oo-operation was 
possible only if the Indian National Congress supported the working olasses' imme¬ 
diate economic and political demands and made suitable provision for the participa¬ 
tion of workers in the Congress through their class organizations. It urged affiliated 
unions to develop common action with the looal Congress organizations in order to 
(1) reject the new constitution (2) oppose imperialist war, (3) defend the Soviet Union 
(4) defend civil liberties and (5) safeguard and advance the working olass interests. 

The tenth resolution welcomed the formation of the rapid growth of tho Congress 
Socialist party and thanked the party and Mr. Jawabarlal Nehru on the work done 
at Lucknow. 

The eleventh resolution welcomed the Lucknow Congress resolution to establish 
closer relations between the National Congress and workers and peasants and urged 
the creation of a genuine anti-imperialist front. 

The twelfth resolution demanded the collective representation of labour in tho 
Indian National Congress through labour unions. 

The thirteenth resolution defined the immediate programme and emphasised tho 
need for structural unity in the tTade union movement, the mobilisation and prepara¬ 
tion of workers for a direct struggle on tho basis of their vital political and economic 
demands, giving trade unions a live mass basis and training organizers to oarry on 
trade union activity even under conditions of ruthless repression. 

Threat or All-India Railway Strot 

The nest resolution protested against the railway administration’s policy against 
workers and threatening an all-India railway strike. 

Another resolution expressed the willingness of the Trade Union Congress to oarry 
on electoral campaign with the National Congress provided the latter agreed to cer¬ 
tain demands of the working classes such as setting up a labour candidate in a pre¬ 
dominantly labour area and other labour and economio demands. 


Question or Mibqeb with N. T. U. F. 

The next resolution expressed the unqualified preparedness of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress to accommodate in a spirit of conciliation the demands of the National 
Trade Union Federation on all such issues as would not hamper the growth of the 
struggle of the working classes and accepted Mr. Oiri's compromise proposal for a merger 
as tne basis of unity subject to the following provision, namely, the constitution of 
the National Trade Union Federation be accepted with such modification as may be 
necessary by the executive committee of the T. U. O. later on, provided that where 
it was not possible to take any decisions on a political issue or a strike for want o( a 
three-fourth majority, the T. U. C. be liee to act according to its bare majority 
opinions, in case the Federation insists on taking independent action in connection 
with snch political questions or strike. 

The session concluded amidst enthnsistio scenes late at night after all the reso¬ 
lutions had been passed. 

Election or Omci-BiAiExs 


On the conclusion of the Trade Union Cong 


the following oBce- 


__ Congress session, the ft... „ 

bearers were elected for the coming yearMr. Shivanath Baoerjee of Calcutta, 
president: Messrs. R. B. Khedigeker, R. 8. Rnikar, Narayandas Bechar and Rajaram 
Shastri vice-presidents: Mrs. Maniben Mulji, general secretary ; and Mr. V. Karats, 
treasurer. Sir. R. B. khedigeker to act as president instead of Mr. Bhivanath 
Banerji, who wa* in jail. 



The Indian Economic Conference 


19th. Session—Dacca—2nd. January 1936 

The nineteenth Session of the Indian Eeonomio Conference was held at Dacca 
on the 2nd. January 1936, under the presidentship of Mr. Mandhar Lai of Lahore. 
In the oourse of his address Mr. Manohar Lai said :— 


In the world to-day eoonomio problems are of such growing imperiousness, and 
the situation of our great and unhappy, because divided and poor, country so grave 
that I venture to press on your attention a few reflections on the task of the econo¬ 
mist in India. 

The brilliant French social thinker, Siegfred, diagnoses the broad features of the 
crisis of 1929 and since, in this significant manner : “First there was the liquidation 
of the war, which, oontrary to the general illusion, had not been already fully carried 
out The main difficulty was to absorb an over-expanded industrial equipment. While 
Europe was fighting, the rest of the world feverishly equipped itself in order to 
supply the needs of the belligerents and to cope with their withdrawal from the 
international markets. After the war, however, Europe in turn wished to recapture 
what she had lost’’ And we are now watching Europe's intense struggle—made harder 
by tariff barriers, and currency confusion, in Japan, low wagos exist with remark¬ 
able superiority of technique and that makes it all but impossible for the West to 
oompete. The present conditions of world competition are frankly recognised by 
many in Europe as marks of defeat A general depression has Bpread over the face 
of Europe and no sure indications of esoape are visible. Admirable • and certain 
diagnoses of the causes of eeonomio disablement have been made in works of high 
authority and unquestioned disinterestedness but no trustworthy feasible cure is 
anywhere suggested because political conditions—the strains and stresses of the pre¬ 
sent European state system—make deliberate and concerted action extremely difficult. 


In such world conditions our eyes torn with natural anxiety to the governing 
factors in our own Indian economy. We have not escaped from snaring folly in the 
evil effeots of the world-wide depression, and the essential weakness of our position 
has become acutely apparent because of onr inability to withstand the strain of the 
crisis. Our excessive dependence on agriculture, and our poor industrial development 
oansed deplorable distress, and our exiguous finances made many of the usual escapes 
from eeonomio hardship extremely dimoult. The people and the Government were 
equally helpless. It may be oonfidently asserted that in no country in the world, oer- 
tainly in no large country, has governmental endeavour to remedy depression and 
secure recovery been so utterly non-existent as in India,—for small efforts at im¬ 
provement in onr agricultural departments, and the grant of discriminating protection 
to some industries constitute no part of any special programme to beat down the 
swelling tide of depression. 

Agnonltural forces are determined by world conditions under the influence of 
these important prices ; and these world-determined prices have to be accepted by ns 
here where holdiogs are small and eeonomio conditions of production necessarily 
primitive. Our dependence on agriculture is increasing, and m the exchange of our 
agricultural products against the world’s industrial products and transport services, 
our disadvantage as that of all agriooltnral countries is growing. This constitutes a 
grave and fundamental problem of Indian economics to-day. The great tragedy of 
our deteriorating eoonomio position is our utter helplessness. We cannot offer any 
solution of the vast and universal problem of agricultural depression, for no one 
country or people can furnish any effective remedy where the oauses of the evil are 
so wide-pread and deep-seated \ but we seem not to be doing anything even towards 
any long-sighted relief of onr own troubles. 

Prof. Bni Narain in his recent book “India Before the Crisis” in Ms study 
of onr population problem has pointed out that “the problem of relieving the 
growing presure on the soil is insoluble” for “the moaernisation of Indian agn- 
ouitnre is impossible unless it is preceded by a very great development of industries. 

®“. T10US enough, but it may be doubted whether even if large development 
naustries could be achieved, a remote ideal towards which no substantial progress 
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The problem of population 
round. It implies also all the 
birth and infant and maternal 
oonolosions are difficult to 
for exact immediate proph 


as** 

restrict her population, or import food from abroad. Our increase of population 

V* desc r ,bad P r - Hutton, the Census CommiLione" 
as a caiwe of alarm. It has been often said by sober statistioians in official doou- 
ment that for all practical purposes, it may be taken as proved that India as a whole 
is already overpopulated. *. Major-General negate, a most cautious and oompetont 
authority in calling attention recently to the fact of our extremely low average dura- 
tion Of life m India and our low level of health and comfort observed: “There is 
some differences of opinion as to whether conditions of life have improved or deteri¬ 
orated during the past fifty years, but even if some slight improvement may have 
taken place, the existing state of affairs is still so profoundly umatiefactory that it 
demands investigation and redress,” and uttered the warning that forecast for the 
future is even more disquieting ; there is “a prospect ot & ileady deterioration in 
the nutrition of the people. 

Now it may be argued that over-population is a relative term, and that it refers 
to the system of economy as established at any particular time. Change the economy, 
and the threat of overpopulation disappears. But we must look to the existing cir¬ 
cumstances, and what is in near prospect having regard to existing facts and likely 
changes. In this view, we are liable to all the nature’s violent 
modes of restoring balance. For restriction by foresight is a romote, far 
too remote, means of relief, for a people steeped in ignorance and 
superstition. And apart from the danger of restriction proving dysgenio, the scope 
of its application seems to lie more in the relief possibly of middle-class difficulties 
than in furnishing a solution of our national ecoaomio difficulties. 

is not merely one of their being not enough to go 
misery and economic waste involved in futile child 
mortality. And we cannot afford this waste. Final 
id. Theoretical speculations furnish no guidanoe 
. bat here in Ionia there appears little doubt that 

(i) nature has to establish ‘equilibrium by bar painful and violent mothods of disease, 
famine and pestilence, and (li) man does the same by accepting a low level of Ufa 
even if we may not say that the level is being steadily depressed. In this connection, 
the words of Professors Bowley and Robertson are most significant. "Evidence 
seems to be that population tends to grow up to improvements effected in environ¬ 
ment so as to bring the standard of life again down to the old level.” “Improve¬ 
ments in public health also result in increased population pressure for the future." 
What a sad conolusiou ! In our poverty and the extreme pressure of population on 
the soil, even the beneficent activities of a human department are not an nnmixed 
blessing. The professors on a broad view oonclude that the population problem la 
the gravest of India’s problems. They favonr the view that “in India at all eventa 
the population problem is still a problem of writing sufficient subsistence from the 
soil, while in any case rapid industrialisation might stimulate a greater growth of 
population than it could absorb,” and the Bupreme question disengages itself 
“whether economic or social forces making for a reasonable balance between popu¬ 
lation and production are working with sufficient strength.” 

In New Zealand, the evil is fully realised in an official publication where the 
necessity of diverting some of her population to new local industries is stressed, 
and baring the imports of all articles she can produce at home advocated. 

In Japan, in spite of all the difficulties of industrialisation in a ooontry with no 
iron, no cotton and poor coal supplies, the policy is olearly defined, and it is recog¬ 
nized that the building up of trade aud industry alone can furnish a solution of the 
population problem. She has learnt a sore lesson from the classical example of 
England that increasing population needs wearing food from outside in exchange for 
the products of industry and transport and financial services. And Japan's example 
famishes as a lesson. 

In this connexion we sbonld not forget one important fact It is obvious that 
our trade policy is easily summed np in three words : a certain measure of Discri¬ 
minating Protection, the Fiscal Autonomy Convention, the Ottawa Pact and its 
implications: and the question of forging a bold and comprehensive trade policy of 
building up industries has never been faced in India. It has, however, to be admitted 
that stress of circumstance has led to a significant change in the policy of the 
Indian Government regarding manufacturing industries. But it haa been boldly 
asserted by a careful economist that “the industrial development of India is proceed- 
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ing on wrong lineB” in bo mnoh as “we have almost entirely neglected the manufac¬ 
ture of oapital goods." And he has oalled attention to a matter that deserves parti¬ 
cular reflection and close study. He says: “under the existing system, the propor¬ 
tion of the population dependent on industry tends to decline with the progress of 
factory industries. The introduction of maohinery causes unemployment in India 
while it creates means of employment in other countries.’’ 

What is being achieved, if not aotually achieved in Japan, should be possible 
for India. We have an immense population and therefore ready demand for manu¬ 
factured goods. We have an immense market which the whole world is trying to secure, 
yet in spite of our unbounded resources we continue haplesB victims of world’s dumping. 

On the vital issue nearly all neoessary quantitative thinking has been done, the 
nature' of evil analysed, ana the possible remedies defined. But all this can form 
only a starting point, and the task of the economist is to study in detail the extent 
of relief in varying oiroumstanoes that oan result from (i) improvements in agricul¬ 
ture, (ii) voluntary restriction on the growth of population, (iii) inorease in indus¬ 
trialisation in full view of the situation in the West These are three main faotora 
which require close quantitative study under a large number of assumptions of possi¬ 
bilities. Round these would naturally group a considerable mass of subsidiary prob¬ 
lems oonoerped with diet, nutrition, publio health and disease. It is gratifying that 
detailed consideration of this vital problem will now have the advantage of an expert body 
of students in the newly organised Population Conference to be shortly held at Lucknow. 

Tho approaching reforms have forced pointed attention to the rigidity of our 
revenues, and the narrowness of our finanoes, for reforms mean increased expendi¬ 
ture, and our provinces have not even now the means of making proper or adequate 
provision for beneficent or nation-building activities. Narrow exiguous finance is 
merely the reflection of the poverty of the country and its ill-balanced economic 
strnoture. Serious students of Indian economics have recently stressed with growing 
intensity the excessive nature of our land revenue burden, a main source of provin¬ 
cial inoome ; while even with this burden, and without contemplating any relief in 
this regard, our Provincial Finance Members are in despair as to any fruitful 
sohemes of improving their revenues. The resourcefulness of government experts, 
individual and in committees, is exhausted in merely oauvassing adjustments; hardly 
a single additional or further source of revenue is suggested, while provinoial 
governments press for a larger share of what the Central Government absorbs at 
present. The pessimistic tone of experts, and the frantic advocacy of individual 
provinoial claims is a saddening fact—it is the rock on which plans of federation 
and realities of reform may easily split. No solution is in sight. The Central 
Government’s sources of net income are just three-fold ; Customs, Income-tax and 
Balt, and the pitoh to which each has been oarried in recent years, affords no pros¬ 
pect of substantial improvement in inoome by any large enhancement of rates. 

In this a oynio may, perhaps, see a ray of hope, because as our trade policy 
underwent a considerable transformation under the necessities of the war, the exigen¬ 
cies of oonduoting government nnder reforms may further compel our rulers to 
think of and devise means to secure healthier economy for India. The limits of 
revenue from land have been long reached, growing pressure of rural opinion cannot 
fail to make itself felt on preventing any inorease of harden on land, even if it 
does not succeed in securing reduction of various direct and indirect land revenue 
oharges. All hope of improvement must therefore rest on Customs and Income-tax 
which depend directly on industry and trade. The development of industry and 
trade, then, is necessary to keep onr finances in balance ana absolutely essential if 
any even urgent programmes of national advance are to be oarried out 

Here perhaps I may be permitted to say that in our steadfast gaze on the 
absolutely necessary ideal of vigororus and healthy modern industry, ire ought not to 
allow our attention to be diverted by fanciful piotures of cottage industries as the 
solution of our economio ills. The oottage industries may have their legitimate place 
in our village economy,— on that I wish to say nothing. But they furnish 110 means 
of providing thirty-seven orores of people with an adequate standard of living. 

, .1? few years, the weakness of our position in foreign trade has become 

strikingly apparent, and the heavy exports of “distress gold" at a time when central 
ranking institutions all over the worlu have been making determined, well-nigh fran- 
tio efforts to amass gold, raise vital questions of currency polioy ; they also consti- 
rote a sad comment on our economio position. With the deterioration in her inter- 
position, it can no longer be affirmed that India is able to meet her 
debt obligations abroad and her ‘home charges’. 
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'What will happen if the forecasts of scientific men come true ? Professor J. R. 
S. Haldane recently remarked that “by 1944 prices of food will fall so much that 
large numbers of agricultural states would go to ruin.” The course of events during 
the past twenty years warrants the general soundness of this propheoy. Do we 
realize (he import of this fast approaching fate on nnhappy India maintaining one of 
world’s largest populations on her own agriculture and struggling to buy manufactured 
goods from abroad at growing disadvantage ? 

The economist in India to-day is worthily engaged in the dose study of economic 
fact and theory. But I venture to think that his most urgent task now is more tban 
ever before, to rouse the conscience of both the people and the government to a 
consoiousnesa of the peril towards which we are drifting and to the necessity of 
straining every nerve to reconstruct our economic life. Events are marching with 
such swiftness, the rest of the world with their alert governments is taking suoh 
rapid action, that if we are not up and doing now, aware of the possible dangors 
ahead and determined on the one coarse of salvation, onr doom may be irretriev¬ 
ably sealed.. That is the supreme task of the Indian economist—he is faced by • 
call which if missed to-day may never come again. 

Finance or the Federation 


Several interesting papers concerning fiscal questions were read fin the afternoon 
session. Mr. S. V. Au/ar (Dacca University) read a paper on ‘‘Some aspects of the new 
constitution for India 1 '. He said that he disagreed with the viow that in regard to fiscal 
questions the position under the new constitution wonid be worse than now and 
examined the constitutional position in the matter of the fiscal convention. 

In indicating the additional estimated burden on the people of India by bringing 
into force the new constitution Mr, Aiyar said : India requires at the present timea 
new orientation in matters of public policy towards the eeonoraio betterment of the 
citizens, to dimish unemployment, to stimulate production and trade, to develop 
schemes of social insurance even as many other nations are doing. We want a pro¬ 
gramme- comprehensive and practical—but increasing expenditure in duplicating 
unnecessary and mischievous political machinery without any reaj power to regulate 
freely inoome or expenditure to the advantage of India is an avoidable luxury. India 
must again look only to additional taxation for expenditure on the social services 
which aro so urgently necessary in India to-day. 

Mr. B. N. Ganguly , of the Hindu College, Delhi, in the course of hiB paper 
“The Fiscal Autonomy Convention under the new Constitution", observed that Although 

trado 



result, the extent of India’s Fiscal Autonomy would be very ill-defined and arbitrary. 

In his paper on the “Fiscal Prospects of the Indian Federation, Mr. M. n.- 
Muniswami observed inter alia that the financial provisions concerning the e 
States seemed to err on the side of generosity. The Joint Parliamentary Commit 
itself recognised that it was difficult to reconcile the Treaties of the 6tatei witn y 
practical scheme of Federal finance. The financial settlement under the Act oi i 
was wanting in uniformity not only between British India and the States as » -■ 
but between one State and another Bardens and benefits were unequal nnUHT 
proposed Federation. Besides giving an undue weight in Indian affairs to the o 
the proposed settlement would saddle the Federal Government with increased - 
peditore to be financed by declining receipts of revenue.. From the economic a an - 
point the States would gain immensely from their entry into the Federation. 

Discussing the finances of the proposed Federation, Mr. Mumswamt eipressea 
fear that it might split on the rock of finance. ,. .. „ 

Ho maintained that the position in regard to fiscal question -wonid be, on 
whole, worse under the new constitution than what it was to-day. The panic 
snocial responsibility conferred npon the Governor-General for the prevention oi - 
mercial discrimination against British imports into India constituted a ■ - t 

Fiscal Autonomy Convention and was a definitely reactionary depature 'tom the p 
of the report of the Joint Select Committee of 19l9 and of the reply of the late 
Mr Montego, Secretary of State for India, to the .Lancashire de P ot *^“-JjL'ifiat 
Although the scope of the Convention was rather indefinite it was undeniable that 
under this convention India had enjoyed a certain amount of freedom in respec 
fcerd matters. The Fiscal Convention was now in danger as a result of thenewAct 
IDiscussing the nature of legislative control over Federal expenditnre he remarked 
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that non-votable expenditure would constitute over 80 per cent of the total expendi¬ 
ture of tho Federal Government The bulk of federal expenditure would, therefore, 
be beyond the control of the Federal Legislature. In one respeot it would be worse, 
for, under the present constitution the power of restoration in respect of rejected 
votable grants was exeroisable by the Governor-General-in-Council, whereas under 
the proposed constitution it would be exercisable by the Governor-General alone in 
the exeroise of the individual judgment. 

Mr, P. E. Lokanatham (Madras), in his paper on “The Structure of Industry in 
India", suggested that in spite of the theoretical superiority of large-scale industries 
in practice it was found that many of the small industries had survived either due to 
some inherent defects in transport and marketing, or to the fact that in a land of 
small farming like India, cottage industries were supplementary occupations which did 
not have to bear full overhead charges or pay full wages, because they did not need 
any expensive capital and could be carried on during the off season. He thought 
that it would be possible for India to develop village industries with the aid of 
modern appliances ana oheap electrical power. 

Dr. Radha Kamal Mukherjee (Lucknow University), dealing with Indian handi¬ 
crafts, classified them according to structure and organisations. In most of the cottage 
arts and crafts oarried on as subsidiary to agriculture and village subsistence industries, 
he found that the artisan dealt directly with the consumer and worked with his own 
materials. There was the pieoe wage system in whioh the artisan dealt with the 
consumer with material supplied by the latter as in ,the case of wood-work, gold and 
silver-work and dress-making. In pottery, wood-oarving, silk, oarpet and blanket weaving, 
Dr. Mukherjee had found a survival of the medieval guild system in some places. 

Mr. J. W. Thomas (Lahore), in his “Note on Japanese Indus trysaid that the 
Japanese industrialists were ahead of Indian manufacturers in effective, collective 
organisations. Compulsory education in Japan had played an important part in the 
efficiency of the Japanese worker. He deplored the immense waste of human life and 
energy in this country and lack of proper nelp in the matter of eoonomio development. 

Prof. Benay Kumar Sarkar (Calcutta University), in his paper on “The theory 
of wages in the light of sooial insurance and public finance", said that in view of 
the existence of widely prevalent measures of State interference to regulate the 
earnings of labour, the wages paid in the oourse of employment were far below the 
standard of 'fair wages’, and that, therefore, economio faotors were not only factors 
in the determination of wages iu a modern community. He concluded that the 
existence of sooial insurance and other methods of transference of wealth from the 
rioh to the poor was both a critique and a corrective of the system of wages. He 
also drew the further inference that eoonomio theory alone could not explain the 
cause of fair wages, but that, for an adequate explanation, we must fall back upon 
moral factors, political considerations, social institutions and other non-economio forces. 

Dr. B. L. Dey (Dacca), discussing “Low wages and unfair competition in Inter¬ 
national Trade”, showed that only when the efficiency-wages ratio in a certain oountry 
was higher than the corresponding ratio of another country, then the first country 
could produce goods cheaper than the second, and that this could be done both by 
high-wage ana low-wage countries. He admitted, however, that there were un¬ 
doubtedly larger stretches of employment areas in what were called backward coun¬ 
tries, where wages were abnormally low in the sense of being below the expenses of 
the customary standard of living, either because of the absence of mobility of labour 
between industry and industry or because of a rapid growth in the supply of un¬ 
skilled labour through unrestricted growth of population as in Japan ana India, for 
instanoe. But, he suggested that tariffs and other penal measures against such coun¬ 
tries could not remove these abnormal conditions, but would only tend to aggravate 
them. The proper remedy, he suggested, was the promotion of indirect mobility and 
demand through international trade, international loans for eoonomio development and 
international regulation of hours ana conditions of work. 

Dr. K. B. Saha (lracoa), in his paper on “Wages and Costs in International 
xvade', referred to the dootrine prevalent in certain quarters that low-wage countries 
should be prevented from underselling in high-wage countries. Dr. Saba said that 
though the influx of some cheaper goods from a low-wage oountry might compel a 
reorganisation of industries in the high-wage oountry through transfer of labour and 
capital and thus inflict a temporary loss and suffering on oertain sections of its 
people, it would ultimately derive a net benefit by an enlargement of the national 
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The Hammond Committee Report 


On the Delimitation of Constituencies 


The Report of the Hammond Committee on Delimitation of Constituencies, which 
was a unanimous document, was-published from New Delhi on the 2nd. March 1936. 

On the question of urban versus rural areas, the Committee have dealt with each 
Province individually securing that the proposals, among other things, were so framed 
that rural areas would not be dominated by urban elements, and at the same time, 
ensuring that urban areas received the full representation to which they are entitled.' 

In all Provinces, except Bombay and Madras, single member constituencies have 
been accepted as a rule, save where the multi-member constituency is necessitated 
by reservation of seats for scheduled castes or backward tribes. 

The method of voting recommended is cumulative voting in all multi-member 
territorial constituencies, orcept in certain speoifled constituencies. 


Territorial Cossrrrtmxcrts 

Dealing with territorial constituencies, the Committee havo assigned for Madras 15 
general and 2 Mahomedan seats for urban areas, the basis for conclusion in urban 
areas being combinatioa of not more than two towns of substantial size in the 
same distnct. As for Bombay, 14 general seats and 6 Mahomedan seats have been 
allotted to urban areas. 

Only the biggest cities, which have genuinely urban characteristics, and whose 
problems and interests are different from, or likely to conflict with, those areas, 
classed as rural, have been included in the urban category. 

In Bengal, 12 general and 6 Mohamedau seats have been assigned to urban 
representation. 

In the Punjab, the problem of rural versus urban has been gToatly to the fore. 

The Committee have decided that all towns with a population of not Ies 9 than 
7,500 and Cantonments and District Headquarters and first class Municipalities are to 
be included in urban areas. 

Lf Minnifl 

The report on territorial constituencies relating to Madras is the following : 

The Committee have assigned 15 general and 2 Mahomedan seats to urban areas, 
the basis for inclusion in urban being a combination of not more than two towns of 
substantial size in the same district. The Committee have reoommendod two mnlti- 
membor urban constituencies and a certain number of multi-member rural constituen¬ 
cies, the constituencies ordinarily containing not more than two unreserved seats. 

The following areas have been included in the general urban constituencies : 
Madras, Vizagapatam, Cocanada, Masulipatam, Bezwada, Gantur, Tenali, Tanjore, 
Kumbakonam, Madura, Tinnovelly, Palamcottan, Coimbatore, Salem and Trichinopoly. 
Srirangam, Madras City, CaJicut, Canuanore and Telticherry hare been included in 
Mahomedan constituencies. 


Scheduled Castes 

As regards scheduled caste constituencies, the Committee recommend that except 
in Bengal, there is to be no restriction on a member of ths scheduled castee from 
contesting in an unreserved seat in the constitnency where there is a reserved seat. 
In Bengal, however, no member of the scheduled castes, not elected at the Primary 
Election, is to be qualified to hold a seat in • constituency, where there is a general 
seat reserved for the scheduled castas. 

In Madras, out of 30 seats allotted for the scheduled caites, one has been reserved 
for a constituency in the City of Madras and the remaining 29 to rural areas ; in 
Bombay 2 to Bombay City and 13 to rural areas ; in Bengal all the 30 seats hare 
been assigned to rural areas in the five constituencies of Khulna, Dmajpur, Jalpai- 
gari-com-Siliguri, Rangpar and Faridpnr. Tvro seats are reserved for the scheduled 
castes in United Provinces ; 4 out of 20 seats reserved for the scheduled castes ; 
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have been allotted to Lucknow, Oawnpore, Agra and Allahabad Cities. The remain¬ 
ing 16 are allotted to rural areas, where scheduled castes preponderate. 

In the Punjab, Bihar, Assam and Orissa all seats are reserved in rural constituen¬ 
cies (there are no urban constituencies in Assam and Orissa). In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces the scheduled castes of Nagpur City have been allotted a seat 

Women Constituencies 

As regards women, the Committee have recommended the formation of speoial 
constituencies in selected areas. Their constituencies are generally in urban areas, 
though in Madras, Bombay and United Provinces, a few seats have also been allotted 
in rural areas. . 

The Committee also recommend enfranchisement in University constituencies of 
members of the Senate or Court, and all registered graduates of not less than 
seven years’ standing. 

Regarding landholders, territorial constituencies have been formed for filling seats 
for them in all Provinoes, exoept in the United Provinoes where of six seats reserved 
for them 4 are to be filled by the British Indian Association and two by the Agra 
Zamindars’ Association. 

The Report deals next with Commerce constituencies. The main basis of delimi¬ 
tation reoommended is membership of au Association as a more appropriate qualifica¬ 
tion, bat in oases where membership of a single Chamber or of one or two more 
Chambers is qualification for vote in the Commerce constituency, then snch members 
should, in addition, in case of incorporated companies possess a paid-up capital of 
not less than one lakh of rupees, and in the oase of a firm or individuals have been, 
in any of the five income-tax years immediately preceding the preparation of electoral 
' roll, assessed to an inoome-tax on income derived from trade, oommeroe or industry 
of not less than ,Rs. 10,000. 

As regards seats for Commeroe in Madras, four seats have been allotted to 
European Commerce and two to Indian Commeroe. The Madras Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and the Madras Trades Association will, between them, have three seats and 
the Madras Planters, Southern Indian Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukottai 
Nagarathars’ Association, eaoh one seat. The Andhra Chamber of Commeroe will not 
be enfranchised* 

Labour 

As regards Labour the Committee have aooepted the principle that constituencies 
for Labour seats should partly be in organised Labour ooostituenoies and partly in 
unorganised Labour constituencies. The Committee have achieved this in ail oases, 
except in Orissa and Sind. Thus Trade Unions have been given 2 seats in Madras, 
6 in Bombay, 2 in Bengal and one eaoh in the United Provinces, Panjab, Bihar and 
Central Provinces. The remaining 24 seats have been assigaedjto unorganised labour of 
whiah one Beat in Bengal and all 4 seats in Assam have been assigned to Tea Garden 
Labour. In the oase of Tea Garden Labour, the Co mmi ttee have accepted the principle 
of rotation for the sake of ob taining direct election. 

In Baoxwabd Are as 

One chapter is devoted to backward areas and tribes. The Committee recommend 
that 4 out of 6 seats allotted to backward areas and tribes in Orissa are to be filled 
by nomination. Seats assigned in Bombay and Bihar and one seat in .Orissa are to 
be filled by direot election from mnlti-member general constituencies with 1 seat 
reserved for backward tribes. Madras, Central Provinces and Assam are to have 
speoial constituencies for eleotion to these seats. In Assam, there are to be 4 seats 
for backward tribes and five for backward areas. 

The Committee have aooepted the /proposals of Local Governments in regard to 
delimitation of constituencies for Provincial Legislatures and Federal Council of State. 
As for Federal Oommeroe seats, the recommendations of Local Governments are 
aooepted in the case of provincial seats. The Non-provinoial seat is to be filled by 
an electorate comprising the Northern Indian Chamber of Commeroe, Punjab Chamber 
* n d Upper Indian Chamber. Delhi will have one general and one Mahomedau seat, 
while Ajmere-Merwara will have one general seat. 

Personation in election is to be made cognizable, otherwise there is no change in 
tne law relating to corrupt practices* 
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Summary of Recommendations 

The following is the summary of recommendations of eaoh chapter beginning from 
the second. 

Chapter II: In distinguishing urban from rural areas It was impracticable to 
secure uniformity. The oniy coarse open was to deal with each Province individually 
securing that the proposals put forward, 

(1) had the support of the decided bulk of publlo Opinion; 
fll) were so framed that rural areas would not be dominated by nrban elements ( 
(lip ensured that urban areas received the fall representation to whioh they were 
entitled, and in any ease, in whioh weightage was given to urban area9. that that 
weigh tags was not greater than was appropriate ; and 
(IV) were void of conspicuous anomalies. 


Stools ob Multi-Member Cobshtukkciis 

Chapter HI: In alt Provinces, save Bombay and Madras, single member consti¬ 
tuencies should be acoepted as a rule, save where a multi-member constituency U 
necessary by reservation of seats for scheduled castes or baokward tribes In Bom¬ 
bay, where the public demand for multi-member constituencies is leally strong, the 
principle of multi-member constituencies may be accepted. A certain number of 
multi-member constituencies, containing not more than two unreserved seats, may 
also be oreated in Madras. 

The method of voting will be, save as otherwise stated, oomnlative voting in alt 
multi-member territorial constituencies, single nou-transferable vote in Bihar general 
constituencies^ where a seat is reserved for baokward tribes, also in the Behrampur 
constituency in Orissa and the Btngbhum Constituency in Bihar. 


Tebjutohiu, Constituencies vob Mzdbss 

Chapter IV: The Committee have assigned 15 General and 2 Mahomedaa seats to 
urban areas, the basis tor inclusion in urban areas being a combination of not mors 
than two towns of substantial size in the same district. The Committee have recom¬ 
mended two multi-member urbaa constituencies, end a certain number of audit- 
member rural constituencies, the constituencies ordinarily containing opt more tuan 
two unreserved seats. .. , , ... , . 

The following areas have been moluled in General urban constituencies: Madras, 
VTzagapatam, Cooanada, Masulipatam, Bezwada, Guntur, locali, Taojore, Kumhakooaa, 
Madura, Tinuevelty, Palamoottab, Coimbatore, Salem and Tricbinopoly. Srinmgam, 
Madras City, Calicut, Cunnanore and Tellicherry have been inoluded in M*nom*Jao 
urban constituencies. . , „ , , 

la Bombay, 14 General seats and 6 Mahomedan seats have been allotted to nrhao 
areas, only the biggest cities whioh have genuinely urban characteristic* and whose 
problems and interests are different from or likely to conflict with those of the areas 
oJassed as rural have been included iu the u’ban category. Area* inuluJed in in# 
general urban constituencies are the Cities of Bombay, Abmedabad, r»arat and tunder, 
Poona aud Sholapur. Mahomedaa Orban areas are the Citiee of Bombay, AUo>*ia .«<l, 
Burst and Baudar. The Committee have given one Mahomedan nrban teat to ouiat 
and Bander cities. 

Othxb Pbovtoobs 

In Bengal, all Municipalities which are subjected to the provisions of the Bsngsl 
Municipal Act, the Calcutta Muaioipsl Act, sad the Cantonment cf Barrack par* aoi 
^>wn of Kharagpore, which is not enjoying Municipal 8e f-Uovernmeut »*« 

In the generaJurban area and only selected Municipalities. la Mahomed .o 
constituencies, U General and 6 Mahomedan seats have been aaa.gned to urban 

rep lTth?Du“ted Provinces, the number of seats allotted to urban area, being a town 

** allotted to urtoa sn*sbeing Ml towns with « 
nopMatioV ?f not less than 7,500 cantonments, District Headqimrters and *.* 

In BdS'the'ntiiber of seats allotted to urban areas Is Geneial 5, MMiomedan 6. 
the basis for inclusion in nrban areas being all municipal noufied and Government 
areas. 
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In the Centra] Provinces and Berar the number of seats allotted to urban areas 
is General 10, Hahomedan 2, the basis for inclusion in urban areas being all Munici¬ 
palities and Towns with a population of 1,00,000 and over. The number of seats 
allotted to the Central Provinces, is General 64, Mahomedan 8. 

The number of seats allotted to Berar is General 20, Mahomedan 6. 

In Assam, the number of urban constituencies, in Assam Valley, General 32, Maho¬ 
medan 13, Surma Yalley, General 15, Mahomedan 21. In the North-West Frontier 
Province, the number of seats allotted to urban constituencies is Goneral 3, Mahome¬ 
dan 3, Sikhs 3, general urban constituencies beiDg Peshawar, Baonu and Dera Ismail 
Khan and Mahomedan constituencies being Peshawar City and Cantonment, Risalpur 
and Nowshera Cantonments, the Municipalities and Cantonments of Kohat, Banna, Dera 
Ismail Khan, and Abbottabad, with the two Cantonments of Madran and Cherat. 

The number of urban constituencies in Sind and the number of Beats allotted to 
urban areas are General 3, Mahomedan 2. The General areas are Karachi and Hyder¬ 
abad oities ; and the Mahomedan area, Karachi. 

Scheduled Castes 


Chapter Y :*—The Poona Pact points are (i) The number 4 is to be neither a 
maximum, nor a minimum, but an optimum; (ii) Withdrawals cannot be prevented : 
(iii) Except in Bengal, there is to be no restriction on a member of the scheduled 
castes from contesting an unreserved seat in a constituency where there is a reserved 
seat. In Bengal, however, no member of the scheduled castes, not eleoted at the 
primary election, to be qualified to hold a seat in a constituency where there is a 
general seat reserved for scheduled castes. 

The method of voting in general constituencies containing reserved seats for 
Boheduled castes is to be cumulative. If two panel candidates head the poll at the 
final election, the first is to be deolared eleoted for the reserved seat and the second 
for the non-reserved seat 

t Summary trials of petitions connected with primray election are to he tried by 
Dtatriot Magistrates and disposed of Bummarily and the decision is not liable to be 
set aside either by any court or any higher executive authority. Disqualification of 
any person on account of corrupt practices is to be capable of removal by the Gover¬ 
nor, The deposit, which will oover both primary and final scheduled oaste candidates, 
is to be Rs. 60, the deposit for demanding summary trial Rs. 200, the deposit for 
questioning the validity of final election Rs. 1000. Boheduled caste candidates will 
have to file return of eleotion expenses. 

In Madras, out of 30 seats, 1 seat has been allotted to a constituency in the City 
of Madras and the remaining 29 seats to rural areas. 

In Bombay 16 seats are reserved for scheduled castes. The Committee have allot¬ 
ted 2 to the City of Bombay and 13 to rural areas. 

In Bengal all the 30 seats are assigned to rural areas in 5 constituencies, 2 seata 
are reserved for soheduled castes. 

In the United Provinces. 4 oat of 20 seats reserved for scheduled castes have 
been allotted to Lucknow, Cawnpare, Agra and Allahabad Cities, the remaining 16 
reallotted to rural areas where the soheduled castes preponderate. 

In the Punjab, Bihar, Assam and Orissa all the seats are reserved in rural consti¬ 
tuencies. In Assam and Orissa, as stated above, there are no urban constituencies. 

In the Central Provinces the scheduled oastes of Nagpur City have been allotted 
a seat. 


"Women’s Constituencies 

Chapter YI:—The Committee have recommended the formation of Bpeoial consti¬ 
tuencies in selected areas. The constituencies are generally in urban areas, though - 
in Madras, Bombay and the United Provinces, a few seats have also been allotted to 
rural areas. 

The Committee have also made some suggestions regarding" the facilities given 
for the registration of, and voting by women, qalifications of candidates being • 
woman who possesses the necessary franchise qualifications, which would entitle her 
™ constituency in the Province, the communal qualification and the 

?ndia Act* 13 pre30ril>6d ia Para l of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of 


University 

l - —® 1 ® Oommittee have reoo mm e nded enfranchisement in the univer- 

or Court and all registered graduate. 
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Landholders 

Chapter VIIIIn all Provinoes except the United Pro kinoes, territorial oonsti- 
n e ^ C p haVe )een ,, formeJ the filling of seats allotted to landholders In the 

SS IXS&pWtSXi 

Commerce 

Chapter EX The main basis of delimitation reoommended is that the member- 
sbip of an Association should be deemed a more appropriate nullification, that out 
of a number of competing bodies suoh alone should be selected as truly represent 
substantial commercial interests and that a single authoritative body, wherever 
possible, should be oouoentrated upon; the combination of unrelated and dissimilar 
organisations should be avoided, tn cases where the membership of a single chamber 
or of ono of two or tnoro chambers is a qualification for a voto in a commerce 
constituency then such members should, in addition (l) in the cases of incorporated 
companies possess a paid-up oapita! of not less thm Rs. 1 lakh, and (2) in the case 
of a firm or individuals have been in any one of the five income-tax years imme¬ 
diately preceding the preparation of the electoral roll assessed to inooroe-tax on an 
income derived from trade, commerce or industry of not less than Rs. 10,0001 

No Association, affiliated to a Chamber, is to have more than one vote. The 
remedy to meet frequent changes in the personnel of firms or a firm or a Hindu 
joint family ooncern or a Corporation included in the electoral roll of a Commerce 
constituency may be to nominate representatives not exceeding three who shall bo 
entered to vote for saoh a Hindu joint faimly ooncern, incorporated company or 
Corporation. 

As a remedy to keep outsiders from representing Commerce constituencies, it is 
provided that such representatives shall be a person who would otherwise be eligible 
to sign on behalf of the individual or compapy in tho ordinary coarse of basiaoss. 
Registering and returning officers should invariably be Government officers. 

In Madras 4 seats have been allotted to the European Commerce and 2 to Indian 
Commerce, the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association 
will between them have 3 seats and the Madras Planters, the Southern Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukottai Nagarathars’ Association, each one seat. 
The Andhra Chamber of Commerce will not be enfranchised. 

In Bombay, the existing arrangements will continue, and the East India Cotton 
Association will get the seventh seat The Bombay Chamber of Commerce and tho 
Bombay Trades Association will between them have a three member constituency 
with one seat reserved for the Bombay Trades Association. 

Bengal will have 14 European and 5 Indian seats, 2 have been assigned to the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and one each to the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, the Marwari Association and the Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

The seat allotted to Indian Commerce in the United Provinces is to be shared by 
the U. P. Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ Chamber. 

The electorate for the Paujab Commerce seat is to be composed of the Northern 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, the Panjab Chamber of Commerce, the Punjab Trade* 
Association and the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

In Bihar, the three existing constituencies are to continue; the fourth seat will 
be filled by the Bihar Chamber of Commerce. 

In the Central Provinces, Orissa and Sind, the Committee have recommended the 
formation of constitnencies comprising companies, firms and individuals possessing 
certain qualifications 

Of the 11 seats allotted to Assam, 9 (7 Europeans and 2 Indians) have been 
assigned to planting (Tea) and 2 (t European and 1 Indian) to Commerco and 
Industry. Here again, the Committee recommended special constituencies consisting 
of companies, firms and individaals. 

Labour Cossimnsaxs 

Chapter X:—The Committee have accepted the principle laid down by the Joint 
Select Committee that constitnencies for the Labour seats snail partly be in organised 
Labour constitnencies and partly in unorganised Labour constitnencies. The Com¬ 
mittee have achieved this in all cases except in Orissa and Bind. Thus Trade Uniona 
have been given 2 seats in Madras, 6 in Bombay, 2 in Bengal, and 1 each in the 
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United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and the Central Provinces. The remaining' 14 
seats have been assigned to unorganised Labour, of which one seat in Bengal and 
ail the 4 seats in Assam have been assigned to tea garden labonr. In the oase of 
tea garden labour, the Committee have aooepted the principle of rotation for the 
sate of obtaining direot eleotion. 

The other recommendations are that the existing Trade Union Law be so amended 
as to invest Local Governments with the power of inspecting the registers of the 
Trade Unions and to make Government or professional audit of their accounts com¬ 
pulsory. Tribunals, as suggested by the Royal Commission on Labour and supported 
by the Indian Franchise Committee are to be constituted by the Governor acting in 
his discretion. This Tribunal is to make a yearly review of the Labour constituen¬ 
cies recommended. 

The qualifications of a trade union for inolnsion in the electorate for Trade Union 
constituencies are that : (1) it has been in existence for two years and registered 
for one year before the date fixed for the preparation of the electoral roll, (ii mem¬ 
bership during the year preceding the preparation of the roll is not below 250, (3) 
it has complied with any rules uuder the Trade Union Act for inspection of books, 
(-0 the preceding conditions have been attested to by a Tribunal. 

The electoral registers for Trade Union constituencies are to be confined to the 
Province in which the Trade Union is registered. Where election- is to be indireot 
the electoral roll iB to be prepared by the employer. 

The qualifications of the electors are : (1) That the elector has attained the age 
of 2i, and is a British subject or subject of the prescribed Indian State. 

(2< He has had a place of residence in the province for 6 months immediately 

8 receding a date to he fixed by the Looal Government (seamen to be exempted from 
lie residential qualification). 

(H) In the case of a Trade Union constituency, that on the date of the preparation 
of the electoral roll he has been a member of the Union, and in the oase of an or¬ 
dinary member has paid his subscription for the preceding twelve months. Member 
Includes an honorary member or an official. 

(4) In the oase of a speoial Labour oonstituenoy, that he has been in continuous 
.employment in a factory or a mine or a railway, a dockyard or harbour, or in any 
other industrial establishment registered under the Indian Factories Aot or the 
Indian Mines Aot for a period of not less than 180 days in the twelve months pre¬ 
ceding the date of preparation of the electoral roll on a salary of not less than Rs, 
10 ana not more than Rs. 300 a month. This period, it may be necessary to vary 
in aocnrdanoe with the conditions prevailing in different Provinces in whioh there are 
not Trade Union seats. A member of a registered Trade Union in the oonstituenoy 
is to be eligible for admission to the electoral roll of a special oonstituenoy. 

(5) He is not employed in olerioal, supervisory, reoruiting or administrative capa¬ 
cities. Where a voter oan vote in more than one Labour oonstituenoy enrolment is 
to he on application, save in oertain Trade Union constituencies in Bombuy and 
B ngal. 

Keotion is to be direot in all Labour constituencies and to be uniform throughout 
India, the qualification of candidates being that they have attained the age of 25 years 
and possess the qualifications prescribed' in the Fifth Schedule to the Government of 
of India ict and is an elector in the constituency or in any other Labonr constitu¬ 
ency. In the provinces in whioh there are no Trade Union seats, honorary members 
or ufUuials or registered Trade Unions, who satisfy the requirements regarding 
electors, are also to be eligible to stand as candidates for speoial Labour seats. The 
deposit at elections for Trade Union candidates is Rs. 250, for manual worker Rs. 
50 Supervisory and clerical staff are to be exoluded from the electoral rolls for 
speoial Labour constituencies. 

Backward Areas and Tribes 

Chapter XIV :—Four out of the 5 seats allotted to backward areas and tribes in 
Orissa are to be filled by nomination. The seats assigned in Bombay and Bibar and 
the one seat in Orissa are to be filled by direot eleotion from multi-member general 
onnstuuenaies, with one seat reserved for backward tribes. Madras, the Central 
provinces and Assam are to have special constituencies for eleotion. To these seats 
111 *Vr? ar S. to be 4 seats for backward tribes and 5 for backward areas. 

For the Provincial Legislative Connoils the proposals of Local Gov¬ 
ernments in regard to delimitation of constituencies are accepted. The method of 
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voting to multi-member con-titueucies is cumulative, qualifications of candidates be¬ 
ing that of an elector in constituency. 

Federal Commerce 

Chapter XVINon-Provinoial seat electorate: For the seat alloted to the 
Northern Indian Commercial bodies, the electorates are Northern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Punjab Chamber of Commerco and Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 
For provincial seats, the recommendations of Local Governments ate acoepted. 

Federal Labour 


Chapter XVII : The seat assigned to Assam Labour in the Federal Assembly is 
to be filled by direot election from a tea Garden constituency, to be chosen in rota¬ 
tion by the governor in his direction from one of the tea garden constituencies. For 
the Labour seats in the Assam Legislative Assembly, the non-provincial seat is to be 
assigned to the National Trades Union Federation or sucb other organisation of 
workers as may be selected by the Government of India for the nomination of the 
workers’ delegate to the International Labour Conference under the provisions of 
Article 389 ( 3' of the Treaty of Versailes. 

Chapter XVIII : The seats allotted to the Chief Commissioner's Provinces in the 
Federal Assembly seats are to be filled by direct election, one General nnd one Muha¬ 
mmadan seat in Delhi and one Federal seat in Ajraer-Merwara ; the seat assigned to 
British Balnohistan is to be filled by nomination by the Governor-General. 

Fedebal Council or States 

Chapter XIX :—For the Federal t'ouuoil of State the recommendations of Local 
Governments as to constituencies are accepted. Single non-transferable vote will be 
followed in the oase of the Muhammadan multi-mernher constituency in Madras. The 
seat assigned to British Baluchistan is to be filled by nomination by the Governor- 
General. 

Conduct or Elections 


Chapter XX In regard to the conduct of elections the Committee have re- 

commended . a^ ^ procedare for nomination and sorutinv by the returning officer. 

(2) The returning officer or the presiding offioer to be given powers to correct 
obvions and minor mistakes in the electoral roll. . . 

An Elections Department is to be established for revision of the elect °'“ , r °” 
any time ; election manual rules are to be made to avoid unnecessary challenging 
of voters. 


. Corrupt Practices 

Chapter XXI As regards corrupt practices personation is to be a cognisable 

° ffe The rule regarding hiring is to be abrogated and the expenditure on this account 
i6 to be included in the return of election expenses. 

There will be no change in the existing law relating to treating. 




The Niemeyer Report 

On the Financial Condition of Provinces 


Sir Otto Niemeyer’s report on the financial condition of the Provinces issued from 
Simla on the 30th. April 1936, states that the budgetary prospects of India, “given 
prudent management of her finances, justify the view that adequate arrangements can 
6e made step by step to meet the finanoial (implications of the new constitution." 

Assistance costing the Centre about two orores of rupees annually is proposed for 
eight out of the eleven Provinces. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer says : “His Majesty’s Government may safely propose to Par¬ 
liament that Part III of the Government of India Act 1935, should be Drought into 
operation a year hence.” 

Income-tax amounting to six crores of rupees assignable to the Provinces will be 
rotained by the Centre for the first five years, unless Railways resume substantial 
contributions. The Centre should begin relinquishing this revenue gradually during 
the second five years, so that within ten years of Provincial .Autonomy, the Provinces 
may hope to enjoy their full share of this revenue head. 

Assistance to Provinces 

Sir Otto Niemeyer proposes to deal with the provinces in three stages. Immediate 
assistance from the beginning of provincial autonomy is recommended to certain 
provinces partly in the form of cash subventions, partly in the form of cancellation 
of the net (i. e. after offsetting certain balances) debt incurred prior to 1st April, 
1936, and, partly in the form of the distribution of a further 12 and half per cent 
of the jate tax. In the oases of Bengal, Bihar, Assam, the N. TV. F. P., ana Orissa, 
the entire net debt is oanoelled and in the oase of the U. P. all pre-1936 defioit debt 
plus approximately two orores of pre-1921 debt. 

Annual cash subventions will bo as follows : U. P. 25 lakhs for 5 years only : As¬ 
sam 90 lakhs ; Orissa-40 lakhs ; N. W. F. P. 1100 lakhs subject to reconsideration 
after 5 years ; Sind 105 lakhs to be reduced by Stages after 10 years. 

The total approximate annual relief in lakhs aimed at by Sir Otto Niemeyer is as 
follows : Bengal 75 ; Bihar 25; O. P. 15 ; Assam 45 ; N. W. F. P. 110; Orissa 60; 
Sind 105, U. P. 25. The extra recurrent cost to the centre is 192 lakhs. 

Orissa iB to get a further non-recnrrent grant of 19 and Sind of 5. 


Provincial Share or Income-Tax 


By six equal steps, beginning from the sixth year from the introduction of pro¬ 
vincial autonomy, but subject to the proviso to Seo. 138 (2) of the Aot, the Centre is 
to distribute inoome-tax to the provinces so that finally 50 per cent of the distributable 
total has been relinquished in the intermediate five years. There is no possible relin¬ 
quishment of the inoome-tax so long as the portion of the distributable sum remaining 
with the Centre together with any contribution from railways aggregate to less than 
10 orore. 

The percentage division of the distributable portion of the inoome-tax between 
tbe provinces is as follows: 


Madras, 15: Bombay, 20 ; Bengal. 20 ; U. P. 15 ; the Punjab, 8 ; Bihar, 10; 0. P- 
5 ; Assam, 2 • N. W. F. P. 1 • Onssa. 2 ; and 8ind, 2. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer states that substantial justice will be done by fixing the so ale 
of distribution partly on residence and partly on population, paying to neiuier factor 
a rigidly pedanti o deference for which the aotnal data provide insufficient justification 


Principles or Settlement 

The following are salient extracts from the Report: Throughout the discussions 
leading up to the _ Government of India Aot, it has been recognised that at the 
inauguration of provincial antonomy, each of the provinces should be so equipped 
as to enjoy a reasonable prospect of maintaining financial equilibrium and. in parti- 
that the ohronio state of defioit into whioh some of them had fallen should 
no brought to an end. My first object has accordingly been to examine the present 
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° ear tb ? t the , fin ® aolal stability and credit India as a whole must 
ft* paramount consideration. Moreover, this is as essential to the provinoea 
an * ftrftL 1 BU 5 0 ®? 3 of Provincial autonomy as it is to the Centre itself. Throughout 
F?V pM dahous, 1 have kept the stability of the Central finances continuously 
ft at 11 _ the V eatre oa n a ot be expected, consistently with safety, 

to deoiease much below the point to which it has now been roducei There mar 
ne future saving on debt conversions, but so far as they remain with the general 
budget, they hardly seem likely to do more than assist in reinstating a more 
adequate contribution to debt redemption than the present reduced figure of 3 orores. 
it is, However, at least unnecessary to ooQtemplate any serious increase in die 
total expenditure unless the railway budget, coatrary to expectation, fails to improve. 

.Expenditure in the provinces could obviously be Increased with advantage on 
many heads. This is a question of degree and opportunity. Some expansion in fact 
took plaoe even with the existing provincial resources, especially in the years before 
the slump when many provinces were able, for instance, to inorease substantially 
their expenditure on eduoation. It may now be anticipated from the recovery of 
provincial revenues, not all of which are or need be static. Nevertheless, ths allo¬ 
cation at an early date of a share in taxes on income under Section i38 of the 
Government of ludia Aot constitutes, for many provinces, the main hope for the 
future expansion. 

On a general review of the existing tendencies, I shonld conclude that the budge- 
taiy prospect of India, given prudent management of her finances, justify the vi«w 
that adequate arrangements can be made step by step to meet the finanoisl implica¬ 
tions of the new constitution. A change of constitutional and administrative airangs- 
ments cannot of oourss in a movement alter the general financial position or enable 
all conoeivable financial desires to be met, but I see no reason why a oautious but 
steady advanoe should not be achieved. 

Clams or Pbovctcss 

I turn now more pardoalarly to the prior question. Ths present position of ths 
provinces and their contrasted positions inter te, both of which fall noder ths 
objective of starting the provinces on the occasion of autonomy on “an even keel". 
Various matters arise in this connection. Bow far in actual fact is each province 
now solvent and likely to remain solvent ? This is a matter which cannot be judged 
on the position in the year only. Bow far, whatever may be its present position, 
has a provinoe administered its affairs, whether in taxation or in expenditure, with 
adequate firmness and how far has this or that province, for whatever reason, been 
financially neglected in the past and thereby condemned to a lot from which others 
have esoaped 7 It is obviously impossible to reooncile all the oonfiicting views and 
arguments on these issues. The recommendations I shall make represent, in my 
bdief, an equitable settlement as between the various contestant* and will, I hope, 
be accepted on that basis. I would only add here that in any country of the site 
of India there most inevitably be substantial differences in the standard of adminis¬ 
trative needs and possibilities just as there are in other areal of the same size in 
the rest of the world or, for that matter, even in smallest units. The present position 
aniLthe relative size of the provincial budgets are shewn in appendix (II), As 
regards the figures for 1936-37, it must be borne in mind that they are estimates 
Lid experience suggests that the deficits thus prognosticated will, in the actual 
rflBnlt be smaller. Apart from that, there are a number of adjustments to be mads 
in either direction before these figures can be regarded as any nectmerj indication 
of the future nor can any settlement undertake to secure that no province shall at 
anv time and, whatever the oourae of its administration, be freed from the ordinary 
risk of a casual budgetary deficit. Provincial autonomy necessamy implies autono¬ 
mous responsibility in this direction. Also, it is obvious as the Percy Committee 
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said, that special assistance to certain, provinces which, whatever the preoiss form 
it takes, oan only be given at the cost of the Central revenae9 and must operate 
to delay pro tanto the general transfer to all provinces of their share of the taxes 
or income. This consideration cannot be absent from the mind of anyone endeavour¬ 
ing to deal fairly with the whole problem and Bets on limit to the amount of prior 
readjustment which can reasonably be admitted. At the same time, it is equally 
olear that some provinces are intrinsically better off than others and at th« moment 
has urgently in need of additional resources and it is both desirable and inevitable 
that a certain measure of correction should be applied even if it means that pro¬ 
vinces whioh have been able to attain higher standards of administration should 
now to some slight extent have to progress more slowly. 

Certain further general comments may be made. Bombay has just received an 
annual relief to the extent of approximately 90 lakhs from the separation ot Sind; 
Madias and Bihar approximately 20 Iakh9 and 8 lakhs respectively from the separa¬ 
tion of Orissa. Madras, Bombay and tho Punjab have certainly not the lowest 
administrative standards in India. Bengal is clearlv on a low standard, while Bihar 
and Orissa has been generally recognised as the poorest province in India, To a 
less extent, similar considerations apply to tho Central Provinces. The position of 
the United Provinces is so far peculiar that while its ultimate fixture gives less 
reason for anxiety, its immediate difficulties aro considerable. 

Sind 

Sind and Orissa as newly instituted provinces have speoial problems of their own. 
The future of Sind and of the subvention as part of Sind finances is inseparably 
bound up with the financial future of the Lloyd Barrage. In considering to what 
extent it is justifiable to continue, this ohargo on tho Centre, I must assume that 
the Barrage soheme will be administered on lines comparable with similar sohemes 
elsewhere and that adequate rates will be charged for the facilities it wilt provide. 
In all the circumstances and bearing in mind the necessarily conjecural nature of 
estimates for a period Btretohing so far into the future, I recommend that the Sind 
subvention should remain at 105 lakhs for a period of 10 years (i. e., till 1916-47 
inclusive) and should then be diminished by 25 lakhs a year for 20 years, bv 10 
lokhs a year for the next 5 years, by 45 lakhs a year for the next suooeoding 6 
years, and thertafter until the whole barrage debt is repaid, 1. e., in about 40 years 
from 1942. Any remaining portion of the subvention will, of course, in any event 
cease. 


Orissa 

It is impossible to ignore the foot that the existing standard of expenditure In 
Orissa is extremely low and the soope for expansion in the province’s own resources 
in the early future is unusually limited as against the provision of 40 and a half 
lakhs in 1916-37 for recurrent Orissa expenditure. It is therefore necessary to con¬ 
template a somewhat higher normal scale of assistance and my conclusion is that 
the figure should be increased to approximately 50 lakhs. I-recommend also, in 
order to ease the position in the earlier years, that the Government of India Bhonld 
make a farther grant to the Orissa famine Fund so as to raise the total in the 
latter to the figure of 10 lakhs prescribed in the Orissa Order in Council. Five 
lakhs have already been provided for this purpose and a contribution of 1 and 
one-fourth lakhs moluded in the 1910-37 Orissa Budget so that a further non¬ 
recurrent sum ot about 4 lakhs would be needed. Finally, it is clear that the cost 
of providing the new province with such essential buildings as are reqnired will be 
rather more than the sum of 27 and a half lakhs for headquarters alone which the 
Government of India are setting aside out of their anticipated surplus of 1935-36. 
In my view, a further sum of 16 lakhs should suffice if a reasonable standard is set 
and I recommend that assistance for this purpose, additional to what has been 
proposed in tho two preceding sub-paragraphs, should be provided at the rate of 
3 lakhs per annum in each of the first fivo years. The total assistance whioh I 
propose should be given to Orissa is thus about 57 lakhs in the first year, 63 lakhs 
a year in the next four years, and, thereafter, 50 lakhs a year. 

Ass AX 

be6tt universally recognised as a deficit provinoe and most undoubtedly 
waive assistance. The measure of the assistance depends partly on the prospective 
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revenue of Assam allowing for a very moderate amount of oontinned recovery and 
partly on the degree to whioh the existing provincial defioit (47 lakhs in 1936 - 36 ) 
can be regarded as having been unavoidable (either as regards expenditure or taxa¬ 
tion). Allowance has further to be made for the oost of provincial autonomy and for 
certain adjustments of expenditure with the oentre, inoluding the oost of the Asssam 
rifles, hitherto mainly borne by the Certral Government. At present the central Gov- 
wnment pays IS lakhs per annum towards the total oost of the Assam Rifles |15 
lakhs). In future the Central Government will in any oase pay the oost of the Mani- 

? or Battalion (approximately 3 lakhs). The Central Government now proposes to bear 
lakhs of the oost of the remaining Assam force and to treat this payment separa¬ 
tely from any assistance for provincial needs proper. I think this an equitable ar¬ 
rangement The Assam Government put forward a special olaim in connection with 
the proceeds of the excise duties on Assam oiL Though the incidence of the tax 
obviously does not fall on the producing province, I do not think there is any econo¬ 
mic justification for _ this particular olaim or that it presents any real analogy with 
the Buperfioially similar claim which it may be alleged, have twen recognised else¬ 
where. In any oase having regard to the amount of the proposed assistance which 
such a reoeipt could only operate to reduce, it is necessary to pursae this matter 
farther. 


Nobih-'W *st FBoiram 

The North-West Frontier Provinoe whioh haB since 1933 received an annual sub¬ 
vention of 1 orore from the Central Government, is so far in a special position that 
Section 143 of the Government of India Aot permits an increase in its subvention at 
any time without an address from the federal legislature. It is however desirable, 
both from the point of view of the Provinoe and from that of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, that the subvention should be fixed for a certain period of years. After exa¬ 
mining the past and prospective budgetary position of the Provinoe (and also, inci¬ 
dentally, the various references made in the past to eqaivalenoe in certain respects 
with the neighbouring districts of the Punjab), my recommendation is that the exis¬ 
ting Rubsidy of 1 orore should be Supplemented by approximately 10 lakhs per annum. 
In so far as this assistance may take the form of a subvention under Section 142, it 
should be fixed for a period of five years whioh should be subject to revision in the 
light of the then existing oiroumstnnoes. By revision I am far from implying a fur¬ 
ther increase. I contemplate merely that the position should then be reviewed in the 
light of the five years’ farther finanoisi administration. 

Cmtbu, GovzwQGEtT’a Posmo* 

Can the Centre Bnpport such an additional demand apart from this snm of nearly 
two orores per annum ? Oononrreatly with the iaaugaratioa of provincial autonomy 
Burma will be separated from India at a net loss to tbe Central revenue* now esti¬ 
mated by the Government of India at about two and tbree-forth ororei. These two 
items together clearly would present a budgetary problem of some magnitude if they 
had to be faoed in 1937-38 at one blow and so soon from the normal resource* of 
a single financial year. Theresfter, owing to the expansion in the central resources 
whioh may with confidence be anticipated, they need occasion no epeoiai difficulty, 
ihanks, however, to the Reserve Fund of about 2 eroree which is being constituted 
out of the anticipated surplus of the year 19)6-36, I see no reason why the grant of 
these additional resources to the Provmoes should not commence in 937-38. 

In so concluding, i should be lacking in frankness if I did not nuke it dear that 
the scope in the next few years for the relaxation of revenue burdens is likely to 
be ettremely small nntess economic improvement takes place at a rate well in excess 
of what can now safely be assumed. I have, however, felt it right to aasoms that 
the establishment of provincial autonomy most be regarded as aa objective to which 
the Government of India will give special consideration in assessing the relative order 

FVoni^e^nanctal point of view, I conclude that His Majesty’s Government nut 
safely propose to Parliament that Part 1U of the Government 0 1 India Aot 1»U) 
should be brought into operation a year hence. 

Cum at Jins Psovunme 

The claim of the jute-producing provinces to the whole or part of the jute export 
duty has already been recognised to the extent of GO per rent by the Government of 

67 
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India Aot. In my opinion, it is doubtfal whether the argument that the incidence of 
this particular duty falls wholly on the producer can be maintained.. No concrete 
statistical proof of this contention has been produced and, even if suoh proof could 
be proved for a speoifio date, it may be doubted whether it would be valid in ail 
the oircumstanoes of a changing market Further, even if the argument were 
completely substantial, it would not be conclusive, on the question whether or not 
the community as a whole in India was entitled to tap this source of revenue as it 
must in fact tap other sources of revenue of unequal provenance among the different 
parts of India. No souroe of revenue, whether customs, excise or income-tax, can 
in fact in any country be derived equally from all parts of the country alike, rich 
and poor, agricultural or industrial. In so far as a claim may be put forward on 
the ground that the taxable capacity of Bengal is limited ;by the incidence of this 
duty, that is a claim not so much to this particular duty as to financial assistance 
generally. It is part in fact of the case for a share in taxes on income or for such 
prior special treatment as it is the object of my present recommendations to 
secure. It may be thought that whatever validity there may be in the economic 
argument has already been met by the surrender to the provinces concerned of 50 
per cent of the net produce of the duty. It will, however, be convenient that part 
of the assistance I contemplate should take the form of an increase in. this 
figure and therefore I recommend that the percentage should be increased under 
Section 140 (2) of the Aot to 62 and half on the estimated gross yeld of the duty in 
1936-37 at 380 lakhs. This inorease of 12 and half per oent would mean in round 
figures the following additions to the resources of the provinces concerned at a cor¬ 
responding cost to the Central Government: Bengal, 42 lakhs ; Bihar 2 and half 
lakhs ; Assam 2 and one-fourth lakhs ; and Orissa rather over “one-fourth” lakh. 

Apart from tho separation of Burma and the provision of 2 orores assistance for 
the provinces which I have already recommended, the additional cost of the new 
federal institutions (probably something over half a crore) may be imminent and 
provision may have to be made for financial adjustments in respect of the States 
under Beotion 147 of the Aot at a net ultimate annual cost now estimated at rather 
more than half a crore though the full annual charge on this latter account will 
presumably not fall to meet m the early years. If, however, there is bound to be 
delay, the provinces will no doubt reooiiect that they will be receiving from the 
Centre the amounts proposed in para 17 above, in addition to what certain of them 
have already been receiving from the jute export duty and about Rs. 1 and half 
crores per annum for roads as well as oertain grants (Rs 3 and half orores) for 
rural purposes. Borne of them have also received substantial assistance through being 
relieved of defioit areas. 


Btoden of Income-Tax 

I wish to add two comments on these recommendations. After the abolition of 
the tax on the smaller incomes and the two sucoessive redactions in the rates im¬ 
posed in 1931, the rate inoome-tax and super-tax in India, especially on the higher 
incomes are by no means excessive. The general scheme of Indian taxation (Central 
and Provincial) operates to relieve the wealthier commercial olasses to an extent 
which is unusual in taxation sohemes, and there would be no justifiable ground of 
complaint if _ a slight correction of this anomaly were maintained. The assignment 
of taxes on income is the main method of assisting provincial finances contemplated 
by the Government of India Act, and if tho remaining surcharge were maintained, 
it would materially contribute to the early reoeipt by the provinces of additional 
resouroes. 


Position of Ratwats 

i Railways is frankly disquieting. It is not enough to contem¬ 

plate mat in five years time, the _ Railways may merely cease to be in deficit. Such 
* t®nd to prejudice or delay the relief which the provinces are 

entitled to expect. I believe that both the early establishment of effective co-ordina- 
bou between the yanou3 modes of transport and the thorough-going overhaul of 
railway expenditure in itself are vital elements in the whole provincial problem. 


Bas ts of Distribution of Income-Tax 

.5*?^ province advocates the basis of division (population, residence, etc.) 
have m ^ cannot be said that any of the proposed bases 

any particular scientific validity or satisfy in any appreciable degree the ideal, 
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bat practically nnasoertainable test of canaoitv to _ .. . . , 

collection as has frenuentlv hdon nnmi.j .. . • P a ^' . “9 mere accident of place of 
is dearly an unsuitable guide The residence ' nf ?hH” 0 !r discussions of this subjeot 
convenient and practicaYr dividing line ° the ,Bdl ^ual, though it may bo . 
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Text of the Official Correspondence 

,, ^b° following is the text of the correspondence between the local Governments, 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State oo the recommendations of the 
Niemeyer Report issued from Simla on the 27th. May 193S aud oopies of which had 
been presented to Parliament by the Secretary of State. 

Briefly put, the Secretary of State has accepted the Nismoyer Report as a 
whole. The provincial Governments’ protests are strongly worded, the only excep- 
fj 011 being the C. P. Government who have sent in the shortest telegram and accept 
the Niemeyer award without an elaborate criticism. 

Tbe longest representation is by tho Panjab Government and the Secretary of 
State’s reply deals with this province at greater length than with any other province. 

The Madras Goveroment after drawing a comparative picture between Bengal and 
Madras urges that the population factor should bo given a greater weight 

The Bombay Government regrets inter alia that the distribution of inoome-tai 
relief should be made entirely dependent upon the successful running of railways 
and presses for cancellation of fictitious debt created in respect of unproductive 
irrigation works. 

The Bengal Government is moderate in its representation and while accepting 
the award wants the jute duty to be recognized in futare as a provincial source. 

The U, P. Government admits that the Niemeyer Report is a carefully balanced 
scheme and suggests that after five years until receipts from income-tax amount to 
Rs. 15,00,000 a subvention be given sufficient to bring the income-tax receipts plus 
subvention to Rs. 15.00,000. 

The Punjab Government feels that tho province will have a permanent sense of 
injustice and wishes that at least their income-tax share should be fixed on the 
population percentage. 

Bihar puts in its claim as the poorest province and wishes that the basis of 
distribution shonld be wholly population. 

The Assam Government is divided, lie Indian Members and Ministers are pro¬ 
foundly disappointed while their European colleagues do not admit that a deficit of 
Rs. 25,00,000 is involved. 

The N. W. F. P. objects to the Niemeyer Report unnecessarily prejadging its 
position regarding subvention five years hence. 

The Orissa Government protests that the proposals involve a great disparity in 
the treatment among assisted units giving to Orissa subvention far less per head of 
population than to other units who have already a far higher standard of expendi¬ 
ture per head. 

The Bind Government presumes that the door would be left open for adjust¬ 
ment of subvention and debt repayment in case revenue expectations are not realised. 

The Provincial Governments’ views were sent by the first week of May except 
the Panjab, whose views were submitted on April 13. The Government of India 
telegraphed to the Secretary of State their views on May 14 and enunciated the 
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■position in clear terras. They pointed oat the figures of the initial cost of assistance 
to the Provincial Governments were in excess of anything the Government of India 
bad hitherto contemplated and thought that the divisible income-tax receipts to be 

g prmanentlv retained by the centre would be fixed at two-thirds instead of a half. 

[owever, recognizing that the Niemeyer Report is in the nature of a qnasi-arbitral 
award, they hope that the Niemeyer programme is feasible. They declare, however, 
that unless railway solvency on the basis of a full commercial accounting system 
can be restored (and that before long) the latter stage of the programme envisaged 
by Sir Otto Neimeyer, relating to income-tax would be quite impossible of execution. 
The Government of India also consider that any material increase in customs tariff 
will endanger the practicability of the plan. They conceive, in fact, that in order 
to conserve the revenue yield it will be necessary from time to time to propose 
rednotions of particular duties. 

As regards surcharges, ‘whether these are retained permanently or only tem¬ 
porarily, it seems to us indubitable that in recommending a settlement so generous 
to the provinces Sir Otto has rendered it difficult in the next ten years for the 
„ Government of India either to increase its exiguous provision for the sinking fund 
to a reasonable figure or to reduce the indireot taxes which are an undue burden 
either upon the oonsumer, except in cases where such aotion will be clearly advan¬ 
tageous to revenue.’ 

As regards the Niemeyer proposals for decentralization of the balances and con¬ 
solidation of the pre-autonomy debt, the Government of India regard them as an 
integral pai t of tha initial financial settlement. The Secretary of State has agreed 
with this view, as also with the view of the Government of India that when the 
rai ways show a surplus these should not be used for replacing the 6umB borrowed 
from the depreciation fund. He also approves of the proposals regarding improvement 
of the railway accounting procedure. 

The Government of India make it clear that they see no chance of relinquishing 
any further part of the iute "duty by 1942 or indeed by any specific date. On this 
the Secretary of State declares that, if on account of the redaction in the jute ex¬ 
port duty the value to the growing provinces of their percentage were materially 
reduced it would be neoessary to oonsider whether those provinces required additional 
assistance. 

As regards the question of the remaining surcharges on income-tax, the Secretary 
of State says—‘If the Boheme of finance upon which the successful operation of 

I irovincial autonomy depends is found to necessitate the continuance for some time 
onger of this burden (either in the present or in any equivalent form) I shall aooord 
my full support to the Government of India.’ 

The Secretary of State dealB briefly with the oases put by the various provinces. 
Referring to the Punjab, he says :—*1 have no doubt that a provinoe so well en¬ 
dowed with natural resources and with so high a tradition of efficient administration 
as the Punjab will, in faot, without assistance be muoh more favourably situated 
than many of the other provinces even after allowing for the help whioh the latter 
will reoeive.’ The point rained by the Punjab Government regarding the supply of 
excise liquor by one provinoe to another would require further examination. The 
Secretary of State assures the N. W. F. Provinoe that the intention is to reconsider 
the question of subvention at the end of five years. 

. Beth the Government of India and the Secretary of State express great apprecia¬ 
tion of the servioe rendered by Sir Otto Niemeyer and regard his report aa a quasi- 
arbitral award. 

Secretary of State’s Telegram 

The Seoretary of State sent to the Government of India the following telegram 
on May 20, giving reasons why he has accepted the Niemeyer Report as a whole and 
policy 1 " 18 hlB T * ew8 0n oer,ain Points raised by the Government regarding the future 

‘I have now received the views of oaoh of the provincial Governments and of 
your Exoellenoy's Government upon Sir Otto Niemevers Report, and having carefully 
examined these communications, I have reached conclusions which are set forth be- 
. in order that a full information of the considerations that I have had to 
weigh may be available, I propose to present to Parliament both the views of the 
Government of India and this reply. 

i° in in acknowledgments whioh are due to Sir Otto Niemeyer for un¬ 
dertaking the responsible and diffioult task that waa allotted to him and for the man- 
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ner jn whiou he has discharged it No problem connected with the process of cons¬ 
titutional reform in India has Riven rise to greater oonfliot of views and interests 
than the matter of finanoe and it is, indeed, fortunate that one who oomhined such 
exceptional experience and authority with complete detaohment from Indian contro¬ 
versies was able to assist in the final stages of its solution. There can be no more 
striking evidence of formidable complexities of issues upon whioh he has delivered 
so clear a judgment than the documents now under review. 

Sir Otto’s task had two aspects. On the one hand he was appointed to oonduot 
an independent investigation of the present and prospective budgetary positions of 
the Government of India and of the Governments of provinces before the final 
decisions were taken by his Majesty’s Government and Parliament as to the date for 
the introduction of new provincial constitutions. On the other band he was required 
to make recommendations for completion by Order-in-Oouuoil of a scheme of financial 
relations between the centre and the provinces embodied in the Government of India 
Aot of 1935, and for other adjustments ancillary to that scheme. The matters 
remaining to he determined by Order-in-Uounoil were allocation between the centre 
and the provinces of the proceeds of inoome-tax and jute export dutv and prescrip¬ 
tion of grants-in-aid of revenues of such provinces as were fonnd to require assis¬ 
tance in this form. The two aspeots of enquiry are connected by an objective 
inherent in the constitutional plan of equipping prices with at least sufficient mini¬ 
mum of resources at the outset, and of providing them with further resources in 
future, for questions at once arise botn of ability of the Central Government to 
surrender a part of its present resources and of the manner iu which the suma 
available should be distributed among the provinces. 

Sir Otto’s conclusions upon the general question of adequaoy of financial resources 
is 'that the budgetary prospeots of India given a prudent management of her finances, 
justify the view that adequate arrangements can fee made, step by step, to meet 
the financial implications of the new constitution’ (parapraph no. 8), and after 
making recommendations to meet the immediate needs of the provinces, he adds 
specifically, from financial point of view I conclude, that his Majesty's Government 
may safely propose to Parliament that part II of the Government of India Act, 19.15, 
should be brought into operation a year hence’, (paragraph no. 18}. These conclu¬ 
sions have been reached after an expert and exhaustive examination of the position 
in consultation with the financial authorities of each of the provinces and of the 
Government of India and must accordingly command the respect. 


CoKUEKTS or PfiOVINCIiL GOVTS. 

It was perhaps inevitable that so long as the final decision had not been pro¬ 
nounced upon the extent of benefit that each province might expect to receive, com¬ 
ments of the provincial Governments should generally speaking have been designed 
mainly to emphasise their individual difficulties and oatural desires for greater resource* 
In any case, it was scarcely to be expected that where aspirations have considerably 
out-run the financial possibilities and expections have been high, and where tne enects 
of a setback that accompaiaed depression are still keenly felt, necessarily limittod 
proposals now under consideration would receive from this quarter an unqualified wel¬ 
come. I fully realize, indeed, that the fioanoial administration of all province* will 
continue to demand great caution and that the budgetary problem* of tome provineu* 
will present difficulties. ., . , , _. 

I see no reason, however, to believe that those problems need prove insoluble ana 
I find confirmation for the view not only in Sir Otto Neimeyer s judgment, but also 
in fact that no provincial Government makes any suggestion that the introduction oi 
provincial autonomy should be delayed on financial grounds. . 

F On the other hand the problem of the Government of India in finding aome five 
crores, partly to assist the provinces aad partly in consequence of separation 

of Burma, demands consideration. Sir Otto Niemever was far from ignoring the im¬ 
plications of this problem which are further emphasised by the Government of India, 
ft is clear that the central Government, no less than provincial Governments, will 
have to direct its financial policy with special care, but I do not understand that the 
Government of India anticipate insuperable difficulties and I share this view. 

Dinar r* Pbotocts 

In considering this question, it is well, I think, to appreciate the. extent to which 
such practical difficulties as remain tube overcome are inherent in the exisnag 
situation inde pendent of prospect of constitutional reform. The anxiety ol province* 
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lor s more liberal allotment of resources has been continuously manifested over 
a long period. Moreover, the problem of chronio deficit in the provinces oould not 
have muoh longer been left unsolved. These are the major factors in the situation 
and would have to be faoed even if no ohange in the existing form of Government 
was contemplated. Besides them, the cost of such changes as the enlarged electo¬ 
rates and the legislatures whioh are connected with the new constitution is relatively 
insignificant 

It is, of course, dear that the solution of all these problems might have 
been simpler, had they been under consideration in more propitious eoonomio cir¬ 
cumstances. Unless, however, completely unforeseenable setbaok ooours, the 
position will evidently be markedly better than could have been anticipated at 
a time when the framework of the new constitution was under disous- 
eion. It- will be recalled that the joint committee gave speoial attention 
to the financial background of reforms and concluded that Parliament would at an 
appropriate time require assurance from his Majesty’s Government that the new 
constitution could be inaugurated without thereby aggravating the financial diffi- 
cnlties to a dangerous extent. In my view the assuranoe that may now be given 
can be framed in appreciably more positive and hopeful terms. After full consi¬ 
deration I entirely aooept Sir Otto Niemeyer’B conclusions and I had no hesitation 
in proposing with the oonourrence of your Excellency’s Government that April lBt, 
1937 should be appointed as the date for the commencement of provincial autonomy. 
A draft order in Counoil for this purpose (upon the technical of detail whioh the 
Government of India and the provincial Governments have been separately consulted) 
will shortly he submitted to Parliament. 

In regard to the second aspeot of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s -enquiry, it is evident that 
the past history of the discussion of financial relations between the centre and the 
provinces afforded no good reason to hope that his recommendations would be 
immediately acceptable to all parties concerned. As the Joint Committee pointed 
out the problem of allocation of resources in the federal system has everywhere 
proved singularly impracticable, for the confliot of interest that arises is praotioally 
incapable of complete resolution (?) The assessment of the relative financial need 
of the centre and of the provinces collectively is a sufficiently difficult task but the 
other facet of the problem adjudication of rival olaims of provinces gives rise to 
issues of even greater delicaoy. I share the Government of India’s view that in 
both respeots Sir Otto’s report mast be regarded as in the nature of a qnasi-arbitral 
award and it is accordingly dear that snch a nioely balanced soheme 
could not properly be disturbed except for strongest reasons. I have examined 
the recommendations closely on this basis. So far as concern the aggregate 
assistance to be afforded to provinces, I am not prepared to dissent from 
the Government of India’s view that it is out of question at the present 
moment for the Central Government to undertake greater commitments, imme¬ 
diate or prospective, than Sir Olio has recommended. In these oironmstanoeu it is, 
of course, dear that any material alteration in the treatment acoorded to particular 

E rovincos can be made only at the expense of other provinoe. flow extensive is the 
eld of controversy to which this wonld lead is readily apparent from the conflicting 
-views of the provincial Governments that are before 'me. Each province is inevita¬ 
bly convinced of the strength of its own olaims and is bound to experience difficulty 
in appreciating the significance of its case relatively to oiroumstances of other pro¬ 
vinces. It cannot be overlooked that Sir Otto Niemeyer has brought independent 
judgment to bear on this suhjeot and that he has had exceptional opportunity oi 
appreciating the problem as a whole. It is my considered view that he has aohieved 
as equitable a settlement between the various contestants as the case allows. I pro¬ 
pose accordingly to accept his recommendations as a whole. Before accepting the 
recommendations as not only equitable but practicable I have paid attention to the 
special problems that are mentioned by the Government of India. 

Financial Position of Railways 

As regards the finanoial position of railways, I note with satisfaction that the 
Government of India have the matter actively under consideration and your Exoel- 
lenoy'B Government may count on my support in any measure that may be necessary 
for the improvement of the position. 

Customs Rsvekux 

I note the Government of India’s view regarding the cnstoms Tevenue whioh is 
a matter that will undoubtedly call for most careful consideration in the near future. 
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SnaoHiaoi on Ikoohe-Txx 

The question of retaining surcharge on inoome-tax is, as the Government 
of India point out, one of some difficulty and although it is only one 
aspeot of the general budgetary problem which will arise from time time, 
* i eel ,, t0 , ?/y at ouce with reference to their observations 

on the subject that if the scheme of finance upon which the successful 
operation of provincial autonomy depends is found to necessitate the continuance 
for some time longer of this burden (either in its present or in any equivalent 
form) I shall acoord my full support to the Government of India. 

I agree that in any case _ there is bound to be some uncertainty whether the 
programme for transfer of income-tax to provinces oan be fully realised and in 
this connection I think it well to associate myself with the warning given by Sir 
Otto Niemeyer m paragraph 32 of his report 

While every effort will be made, so far as I am concerned, and also I have no 
doubt by the Government of India, to fulfil the hopes now extended to provinces, 
the scheme cannot be assumed by them to represent the final commitment At the 
same time with referenoe to tbo Government of India's observations as regards the 

attach to 



reason 

. - - r -- r - — — ---- rhiob I 

share, that there is a fair reason to believe in its feasibility. It is relevant to 
remember that the mistake in fixing the percentage unduly lew cannot be rectified 
since the percentage originally prescribed is incapable of increase by a subsequent 
Order-in-CounoiL Against any mistake in the oontrary direction, however, there 
are safeguards both of the Governor-General's delaying power, to which attention 
has been drawn by Sir Otto and the Government of 'India, and in the last resort a 
possible reduction in percentage by an amending order. 

In view of my general conclusions already indicated, it would serve no 
good purpose to attempt a detailed commentary on the views submitted by each 
individual province. There are, however, certain specific points upon which ■ brief 
comment is unavoidable, and in the first place I wish to express concurrence in the 
Government of India’s observations in connection with representations of Assam, 
Sind, Bihar and Bengal. As regards Bengal, I would add that it cannot in my 
opinion properly be assumed that the power in respect of jute export daty placed 
by the Government of India Aat in the Central Legislature will not be exercised 
with due reard to the eoonomio interests of that province. On snob assumption 
applied throughout the field of central legislation, which of necessity includes sub¬ 
jects that affect certain units more than others, the federal idea would be practically 
unworkable. In so far, however, as there may be a case for reducing sooner or later 
the rate of jute export duty, I think it necessary to say now that if on ncoount of 
such reduction the value to the growing provinces of their percentages were materi¬ 
ally reduced it would be necessary to consider whether in the oiroumstancea those 
provinces required an additional assistance either in the form of a change in jute 
duty percentage or otherwise. 

Problems Biro hi U.JP. Gove 85 MWT 

I aimreoiate the practical problems that confront the Government of the United 
Provinces. I have, however, not understood that Sir Otte Niemeyer'* recommend*- 
tion was related to the precise requirements of each particular year and am ocable 
to accept the seggesion that in aggregate it need prove inadequate, having regard 
to the circumstances of the United Provinces and to the special problems tb« the 
central budget will present in the first year or two. It appear* to ™ 
able that the beneficiary Bhould accept the assistance in even amounts and make bud¬ 
getary dispositions accordingly. 

Pdtwxb Govehsmot 

While I svmnathiie with much that the Punjab Government says, I cannot refrain 
the case of that province relatively to othe^pmticaiariy 


havTb^ifaSeS^ffinto 11 thV budgets of"thep«eat pro vine-this year and 
though theywilj of coarse, permanently strengthen the poeihon of dwee provinces 
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they will not represent the additional free resonrces at the disposal of the new 
Ministries. Again, such benefits as Madras and Bombay may derive from the 
decentralisation and consolidation scheme is, as the Government of India point out, 
temporary, while on the other hand it may be noted ihat as part of the debt scheme 
the Punjab is left with a large block of debt on exceptionally favourable terms. 

I sympathize with the natural disappointment of the Punjab Government that 
that province alone of the provinces of India should receive no assistance, except to 
a tricing degree through debt scheme. But I am not satisfied that there are sufficient 
grounds for giving any special relief to that province which Sir Otto Niemeyer ha3 
not recommended. The central resources, especially at the outset, are not suoh 
that assistance can be given except when the need is imperative. I have no doubt 
that the province so well endowed with natural resources, and with so high tradition 
of efficient administration as the Punjab will in fact without assistance be much 
more favourably situated that many of other provinces, even after allowing for help 
which the latter will receive. The fact that one or two other provinces, whose 
economic strength is perhaps comparable with that of the Punjab, happen to receive 
relief owing to their territorial reorganizations and debt soherae, cannot afford justi¬ 
fication for grant of some equivalent benefit to the Punjab. It has also to be remem¬ 
bered that additional resouroes will become available to the new Punjab Government 
when income-tax begins to be distributed. I note that the Punjab Government 
consider that they will be at some financial disadvantage on the introduction of 
provincial autonomy owing to the expected loss in connection with the supply of 
liquor by the province to other administrations. Arrangements oovering the supply 
of excise liquor by one province to another will have to be reviewed in the liglit_ of 
the new constitutional position and I oonsider that the points raised by the Punjab 
Government in this connection will require further examination. 

|Ebafc Oedke 

I am submitting to Parliament the draft distribution of Revenues Order which 
deals with income-tax, jute export duty and grants-in-atd to certain provinces in 
strict accordance with Sir Otto Niemeyer’s recommendations. 

Fundamentai. Assumptions 

Technical points in the Draft Order have been separately disons9ed with the 
Government of India but there are certain fnndamontal assumptions that 1 most set 
forth on the present occasion. 

(a) The calculation to which Section 138 (1) of the Government of India Act 
gives rise involves certain assumption as to the interpretation of that section and 
Sir Otto Niemeyer has recorded assumptions that he has made in the annexed 
letter. The order has been drafted upon the basis of these assumptions and as the 
allocation of appreciable sums is involved it is necessary that I should make this 
dear. 

(b) It has always been assumed that ‘corporation tax’ (whioh is allocated by 
the Act as a federal source of revenue) would mean a tax of the nature of the 
existing supertax on companies and definition in section 311 (2i of the Act was 
intended to nave this result I understand, however, that doubt has arisen whether 
the definition is entirely satisfactory. If suoh doubt is substantiated hereafter it 
may be neoessary to ask Parliament to rectify the position. 

(c) 8ir Otto has reoommended that for the purpose of the formula which governs 
the allocation of inoome-tax in the first five years’ period the computation of railway 
contributions to the general revenues should be made on the basis provided by the 
present railway convention whioh was formulated in the resolution passed by the 
Legislative Assembly on September 24, 1924. In accepting this recommendation I 
agree with the Government of India that the method of application of that resolu¬ 
tion to the present purpose should in respect of treatment of loans from deprecia¬ 
tion fund, the treatment of arrears of contribution to general reveDues (which are 
not specifically mentioned but are in (pari materia) and the improvement of the 
accounting procedure be on the lines suggested in paragraph 5 of their views. The 
relevant provision of the Draft Order in Council are intended to give effect to the 
above. 

(d) The provisions of the Draft Order in respect of North-Vest Frontier Province 

grant-m-aid do not bear on the face of them qualifications that the case of this 
JwJ' 1108 18 , r6COna 'dered in five years’ time, whioh was what 8ir 

v«o recommended. It would, in fact, be inconvenient to make Buoh a provision in 
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w™™. 80 . 0 ?? of ^ raft °/ der in Council does not extend to decentralisation of 
annAn^v ^ttt Ca ? oe H? tl<m and consolidation Of debt referred to in paras 19 to 2l°and 
w the ., report " These are mattora which will fafi to to dealt with 
t t e . d ate y before the commencement of provincial autonomy under the existing 
in*? °? rtalQ « T* dment3 of the devolution rules). It is clew 
eT8 f Q ^ toe grant of specified assistance to oertain provinces by the oan- 
«]n« P,°i debt !* 2?. eSaential P"‘ of Sir Otto Niemeyers scheme and I shall 
i**™* 0181 ne 9 e . 88a, 7 “otioo in this regard will be taken. In addition, 
y agree . Wltb ‘be Government of India that the scheme for decen¬ 
tralisation of balances and consolidation of debt most be regarded at an integral part 
of the whole plan and on this basis I have decided to accept the scheme. Detailed 
arrangements for its execution will be discussed. 


Government of India’* Telegram 

The Government of India sent to the Secretary of State the following telegram 
on May 14 summing up their views on the Niemeyer Report:_ 

*t s - h at toe. outset to express our great appreciation of the service which 
Sir Otto Niemeyer has rendered to India in making a survey of Indian finances con¬ 
tained in his report and in undertaking the task of trying to satisfy all provinces as 
well as the centre from resources whioh are not indefinitely expanding. 

Sir Otto estimates the cost of his recommendations at about Hs. 2 orores 1 year, 
diminishing by a few lakhs as the special non-recurring grants to Orissa and Sind 
ran off. To this figure must be added the cost of decentralising the balances and 
the cost of the debt consolidation soheme referred to in Appendix III. Altogether 
the Government of India calculate that the initial cost of these adjustments is about 
Rs. 2 1/2 orores a year, of which Rs. 2 crores will fall directly on tha budget and 
Ra, 1/2 crore will be the diminntion of capital repayments. The consolidation pro¬ 
posals also involve the Bpreading of repayment instalments, which will have the 
effect of increasing somewhat the interest charges In the central budget in the early 
years, though the increase will be counter-balanced by corresponding decreases 
later on. 

The figures of initial cost are in exoess of anything the Government of India hsva 
hitherto contemplated, bnt nevertheless having regard to the supreme importance 
which is attached to giving provincial autonomy a fair start, they are prepared to 
aocept the conclusion reached by Sir Otto in paragraph 18 of his report (eis,, that 
his Majesty’s Government may safely propose to Parliament that part III of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, should be brought into operation as from the 1st 
April next) provided that there is no question of increasing in any appreciable 
degree the total of initial assistance recommended, {and provided that it is clearly 
understood that it may be necessary to retain the remainder of the surcharges on 
inoome-tax and super-tax, at any rats for some time after the 1st April, I&J7, in 
order to maintain a balanced central budget Incidentally, we desire to indicate that 
we attach very great importance to the general adoption of the arrangement* which 
we have proposed for decentralisation of the balances and the consolidation of the 
pre-autonomy debt and to express earnest hope that these arrangements will have 
our full support Indeed, we go so far *s to say that we regard them a* an integral 
part of the initial financial adjustments. In this connection we with to correct a 
misapprehension which appears to exist that some provinces will get Urge unco- 
venanted benefits from these arrangements. The greater psrt of the gains shown 
in Appendix III represents merely the immediate budgetary effect of spreading debt 
repayments over a longer period. In Utor years, of course, the result of this 
spreading will be to prevent budgetary reductions which would otherwise hare 
token pLaoe, 
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The next question which arises out of the report is whether the central budget 
can continue to sustain the burden involved by these initial adjustments plus the 
oost of the separation of Burma (estimated at Rs. 2 and 3-4 orores per annum) and iu 
addition, can forego in stages over the following 10 years a further sum of at least 
Ra. 6 orores. Naturally we have had to frame for the information of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer such forecasts as we oould reasonably make of our position in the years 
to come. Inevitably - these estimates are invested with great uncertainty. The 
factors which make for .uncertainty are, with two exceptions, set out by Sir Otto. 
Those exceptions are the possibility of India’s being involved in war and the possi¬ 
bility of internal political disturbances of suoh a magnitude as materially to affect 
the prosperity of the country. The former possibility no calculation can take 
into account, the latter the Government of India think that they may safely t eject. 
For rest, there fall to be considered the position of the railways and the possibility 
of the law of diminishing returns setting in in connection with the oustoms revenue. 

As regards railways, the Government of India have no hesitation in saying that 
unless their solvenoy on the basis of a fall commercial accounting system can be 
restored, and that before very long, the latter stages of the programme envisaged by 
Sir Otto Niemeyer will be quite impossible of execution. At present it is hoped that 
the defioita can be met without depleting the existing reserve of Rs. 9 or 10 orores, 
but in the not distant future the annual demand for renewals and replacements is 
bound to inorease considerably, and unless in the meantime a position of complete 
solvenoy has been reached the reserve will rapidly beoome exhausted with the con¬ 
sequence of a oall upon the- central budget. The Government of India have under 
consideration the practical steps to be token in this connection, and they hope to 
approach the Secretary of State shortly in the matter. 

As regards oustoms, the general level of tariff is now so high that 
the maintenance of an aggregate yield whioh is by far the most 
important single factor in the whole revenue position has become a somewhat pre¬ 
carious task. There is plainly no further reserve whioh oould now be drawn upon to 
meet an emergency, as was done twice in 1831, and any serions relapse in the value 
of India’s import trade would inflict a damage whioh would be beyond the remedy 
of a mere inorease of tariff. Even if yre exclude, farther, a deterioration iu the 
conditions of international trade the present pitoh even of revenue duties is itself 
liable to provoke regressive tendencies. The Government of India, therefore, con¬ 
sider that any material inorease in tariff will endanger the practicability of the plan.. 
They conoeive, in fact, that in order to conserve the revenue yield it will be nece¬ 
ssary from time to time to propose redactions of partioalar duties. 

The question now is regarded by the Government of India as feasible and accepta¬ 
ble. On this the Government of India are bound to observe that they had hoped 
that in view of the initial assistance to the provinces recommended by Sir Otto be¬ 
ing far greater than was originally contemplated, the proportion of divisible inoome- 
tax receipts to be permanently retained by the centre would be fixed at two-thirds 
and not a half. However, recognising that the report is in the nature of a qoasi- 
arbitral award the Government of India content themselves with saying that they 
hope and have fair reason to believe that Sir Otto’s programme is feasible. In making 
this statement they rely, of course, on the powers of the Governor General, under 
the proviso to seo. 138 (2) of the Act, to whioh Sir Otto pointedly draws attention 
in the concluding words of paragraph 32 of his report, but they would obviously have 
felt consideraby more confident that the delaying powers would not need to be invoked 
if the percentage allocated to the provinces had been fixed at 33 and one-third. 

In this connection the Government of India cannot refrain from referring to some 
of the implications of the report. Those which relate to the solvency of the rail¬ 
ways and the geceral_ level of the customs tariff have already been dealt with. That 
relating to the remaining surcharges on income-tax and snper-tax raises very diffi¬ 
cult questions which cannot be fully discussed here, but we do say that, so far as 
we can estimate the adoption of the suggestion contained in paragraph 31 (1) of the 
report would not enable the centre appreciably to increase the scale of initial subven¬ 
tions, though it would obviously advance the date when the distribution of income- 
tax to the provinces commences and it woold render more certain of the full pro¬ 
gramme within ten years. In any case, whether the surcharges are retained per¬ 
manently or only temporarily it seems to ns indubitable that in recommending a 
settlement so generous to the provinces Sir Otto has rendered it difficult in the' next 
ten yews for the Government of India either to inorease its exiguous provision for 
the sinking fund to a reasonable figure or to reduce those indirect taxes ^which are 
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an undue harden either upon enterprise or upon the consumer except fn cases where 
suoh action would be dearly advantageous to revenue. Indeed, unless prosperity 
returns at a quicker paoe than now it seeme likely that both the present Government 
of India and its federal successor will find their freedom of action iu the financial 
sphere unoomfortably limited. 


Finally, the Government of India would wish to mention one point of detail in 
regard to the first period of 5 yours after provincial autonomy. Sir Otto recommends 
that the. provinces should during this period get any suras by whioh the divisible 
pool of income-tax exeoeds Rs. 13 orores loss any contribution to jfeneral revenues 
from the railways. He explains that this railway contribution is to be assessed 

in accordance with the present separation convention, but this is not in 
itself a precise basis of assessment and indeed it would be quite 
possible within the present convention to render Sir utto’a 
recommendation nugatory. For example, if surpluses are applied first to replacing the 
sums borrowed from tho depreciation fund no contribution can possibly arise. Tho 
- Government of India assume that the Secretary of State will provide in the Order in 
Council against a possibility such as this. On the other Innd.'theylwish to point out that 
they have for some time been considering whether, and have now actually docidod, to 
remedy the present accounting rules under which an excessive amount of expenditure 
upon renewals and replacements is charged to capital. The plan decided upon involves 
reducing the charges to capital and increasing the not charge both against revenue 
and against the depreciation fund. In a normal year it will mean an additional ohaigo 
of something like Rs. 20 lakhs against railway revenue and they assume that there 
is no question of regarding it as inconsistent with tho roport, which clearly conld not 
intend that the centre should make payments on revenue account to the province* 
at the expense of an illicit expansion of tho railway capital account 


So far we have thought fit to set out onr own views without speciflo reference 
to the views expressed oy the provincial Governments. For the most part those 
take the form of asking for more for themselves and of complaining that other province* 
have been treated too well. The cost to the central budget of the various addition¬ 
al demands now put toward is nearly a crore a year as from the 1st April next, 
while there is the further proposal that tho centre should forego an additional orore 
or more a year by way of reduction of the jute duty not later than the 1st April 
1942. We wish to make it clear beyond a preadventure that we see no prospect 
whatever of being able to undertake additional burdens of this magnitude or indeed, 
as we have previously tried to show, of any appreciable size at all. Thia mean* 
that, if concessions are to bo made to individual provinces, it can only be done m 
the expense of other provinces and not of the centre and for our part we aee grew 
difficulties in any redistribution of relief, which may easily create more diaoontant 

than it alleviates. • 

Apart from thoso general observations there are a few speoifio point* wmen re¬ 
quire mention. . 

Assam —We are clear that Sir Otto deliberately limited the cancellation ofdebt 
to that^inourred prior to the 1st April. 1938. 

course, but, apart from that, tho residual relief which he reoommenda ■* definitely 
assessed on that basis. . 

Sind _The Government of India would point out that the subvention* proposed 

are Vonivalent to a capita! gift of something like Re. 20 crores, so that in eflect 
a'verv'^arge part of the Btrrage debt is being cancelled bat in our view it is im¬ 
portant that Sind should retain an incentive to make the Barrage wdl * 

fes---- ^ “ 

tion of the subvention. 

n.-Aar—This arithmetical argument is clearly invalid. There o*a be no doubt that 
Jf the debt had first been made less onerous oy being spread <>*•** P? < 

Sir Otto Niemeyerwould have assessed the relief immediately required, not « Ka 25 

Ik, d«...l». of dhWM. ioooo-!- 

IB, Slur 6l ^f • mioimoml—kich —iM promi" u 

ttS'» Idoiulj «. .1 «. *»*«• 
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(bl As regards the distribution of income-tax between Bengal and Bombay, we 
dearly oan have nothing to say except perhaps to point-out that Sir Otto Niemeyer 
explains that his proposals are not based upon any uniform combination of population 
and residence. . ■ . •. ^ ■ 

(c) We have already made it dear that we see no chance of being able to' relin¬ 
quish any farther part of the jute duty by 1942 or, indeed, by any speoifio date. _ In 
the circumstances we deem it unnecessary to argne on the merits of this proposition. 

U. P. GOVERNMENTS VIEW 

’ . . . . » • 

The IT. P. Government recognize that the -Niemeyer Report presents a carefully 
balanced soheme which, in its main ontline, stands or falls as a whole. Though there 
are oertain important faotors to whioh they wonld have wished a different valne to 
be given they realize that it is not praotical at this stage to suggest fundamental 
changes in the soheme and put forward for solution an extremely difficult and complica¬ 
ted problem. There is, however, one important point relating to the United Provinoes 
which appears to the U. P. Government not to have been fully appreciated and 
which iB likely to have such serious effect on the new constitution in the province 
that they fed bound to press it strongly on the attention of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State. The U. P. Government accept the general con¬ 
clusions of the Niemeyer Report that apart from the ultimate share in income-tax re¬ 
ceipts a temporary relief only is ‘necessary in this province. The reason for 
toe peouliar position of the United Provinoes noted by Sir Otto Niemeyer is that 
its revenues are at present depleted by no less than Rs. 112 lakhs annually by 
slump in agricultural prices. The land revenue remission carries with it the re¬ 
mission of annual rents to tenants, amounting to four orores and thus affeoting vitally 
the whole of the agrarian position. The loss in land revenue oan only be gradually 
reduced. A temporary relief is thus essential in the earlier stages of the prooess 
of recovery. The position for the first few years of provincial autonomy is, however, 
appreciably worse than it appears to have been realized. The policy for adjusting 
the land revenue demand which the Government with the unanimous approval oi 
the legislatures have just embarked upon involves a somewhat slow and costly pro¬ 
cedure for settlement and revision of land revenue on the basis of the existing prioeB 
and the expenditure thereon in the first two years will exceed, resulting in an in¬ 
crease in land revenue receipts by substantial Bums. Drastic retrenchment in pro¬ 
vincial expenditure have been effeoted since the slump and during the past year the 
Government have again scrutinized every item of expenditure with utmost care and 
have made and taken into aocount in the estimates further reductions, which in their 
judgment carry retrenchment to the extreme limit They have, indeed, reduced the 
staudard of administration in some oases to an unreasonably low level whioh cannot 
be maintained mnoh longer. 

In addition, the legislature in the last session passed two taxation measures, in¬ 
creasing the court fees and stamp duty but the effect of this will be largely dis¬ 
counted during the next few years by the depressing effect of the debt legislation 
on the receipts under this head, the depression being at present greater and is likely 
to be more sustained than formerly anticipated. A careful re-examination of the 
position reveals that there will be inevitably a revenue defioit of Rs. 53 lakhs 
in the first year of provincial autonomy which the proposed subvention of Rs. 25 
lakhs would reduoo to 28 'lakhs. In the second year it is estimated that with a 
subvention of Rs. 25 lakhs there must still be a deficit of seven lakhs. This means 
that as a result of two years’ working of the new constitution the Government, even 
if it provided no fresh expenditure for developments whioh were urgently required, 
wonld have inourred a deficit of Rs. 35 lakhs. 

The Government feels confident that neither the Government of India nor the 
Secretary of State would consider it reasonable that the new Government should bo 
faced at the outset with inevitable defioit on this soale. The effect of the worting of 
the new constitution and on the public attitude to finance will be most harmful. As far 
as the Government of the United Provinces can judge it is not the intention of Sir 
Otto Niemeyer that any other province should be launched into the new constitution 
with an actual inevitable defioit, 

. The Government, therefore, strongly urges that • sufficient assistance should be 
gvyeu at the outset to enable the province to start not in a submerged condition. 

^h® subvention be raised by Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 40 lakhs for each 
oi the first three joara and be fixed at fis. 25 l»kh« as proposed in the report, for 
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the remaining two years. This would still leave the new Government with a deficit 
of Rs. 13 laths in the first year, but the recovery would at least be in sight. 

In connection with the distribution of income-tax receipts this Government wish 
to emphasise the very great importance they attach to Sir Otto Nieyemer’s proposal 
for an early and thorough-going overhaul of the railway expenditure. 

Lastly, if it is necessary for the Governor-General at the end of five years to 
exeroise his delaying power under sec. 138 of the Government of India Aot bo that 
a province*does not at that time receive any appreciable amount of the income-tax the 
loss by the cession of subvention, would result in a serious budgetary difficulty. 

The Government, therefore, suggest that after the first period of five years until 
the receipts from income-tax amount to Rs. 15 lakbs a subvention should bo given, 
sufficient to bring the total income-tax receipts plus the subvention to Rs. 15 lakhs. 


BOMBAY GOVERNMENT'S VIEW 

The Bombay Government’s telegram to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State records an emphatic protest in regard to the recommendations of the Niemeyer 
Report, as no steps are proposad to correct the position in which Bombay province is 
involved by the inequity of the Meston (Settlement at the cost of the city development 
schemes nndertaken at the behest of the Secretary of State and the drain on the presi¬ 
dency owing to its association with Sind. The telegram referring to retrenchment 
and taxation measures says that public opinion is nnanimous that if thpso sacrifices 
were not made Bombay would have shared the benefits now proposed for provinces 
which face their financial difficulties less resolntoly. The Bombay Government de¬ 
plores that the distribution of income-tax in the provinces is entirely dependent npon 
the successful running of railway, the position of which is frankly disquieting. It is 
practically certain that the provinces will receive no share in the income-tax during 
the first five years and will be fortunate if they receive a substantial share during 
the second five years. ... 

The net results of the recommendations as far as Bombay Presidency ts concerned 
are that the province is left with no expending sonree of revenue untill such time 
as a Bhare in the income-tax proceeds is received, is faced with additional expendi¬ 
ture which most follow the introduction of provincial autonomy, and the prosneit of 
being compelled to restore a considerable amount of retrenchment which will swal¬ 
low np the bulk of the relief accruing from the separation of Sind and will be 
forced to abandon any hopes of expansion in such directions as education, pub¬ 
lic health, agriculture, animal husbandry and the like. The Bombay Government 
consider that the annual benefit from the separation of 6md for the next year to me 
presidency will not be more than 76 lakhs. Therefore, (the Bombay Government t) 
strongly press for the cancellation of the fictitious debt created in respect or un¬ 
productive irrigation works. 

SIND GOVERNMENTS VIEW 

It is a matter of some disappointment to the Government of 8ind that it ha* not 
been found possible in the Niemeyer Report to give assistance to Bind in the form 
of substantial reduction of the Barrage debt, states a communique containing the Sind 
Government's views on the Niemeyer Report In the absence of “ ‘£ 8 

renort why this course is considered inconvenient, the Government of Smd are an- 
eX to appreciate why such an arrangement should not be given effect to, but if 
toil be found impossible the proposals in toe report are accepted sublet to toe M- 
intrinv remarks: oroDOSals both as regards the annual subvention and the repayment 
of thf fXra/e Lbtto depend upoT the forecast of increased revenue duo to the 
Wr^cTnrovfne correct This can only happen if the normal agricultural and econo- 
b ^^ n Jitfon obtain every year daring the next 45 years, but it is impossible to say 
that to?s condition wilPbe fulfilled, fn particular, the torecast assumes an increase 
^ Rs 19 lakbs in the revenne in 1947-48 and of increasing amounts for the next 15 
o{ „ ln . w the lev T of increased rates of land revenue assessment The imposi- 
years owing ^ dapend npon the then prevailing agricultural and 

conditions The Government otdind. therefore, presume thit the dior w II 
ETriownCSdjustment of subvention and debt repayment in case the revenue 
expectatiomi are not realised. In any such readjustment Sind m«t be assured the 
£1 revenues reqotrtsl for its needs as a progressive province. 
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BENGAL GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 
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The Government of Bengal accept the proposals contained in paragraph 1? of the 
Report in regard to the assistance to be given to certain provinces on the introduc¬ 
tion of provincial, autonomy;. They regard the proposals as in the nature of an 
award given after determination of the amount immediately available for distribu¬ 
tion among the provinces and after examination of the budgetary position of the 
several claimants to that amount. Looked at in this light they oannot but accept 
them as fair and reasonable, though they are deeply disappointed that the imme¬ 
diate assistance to be given to Bengal, a province in which by reason of what is 
now admitted to have been an unfair distribution of resources the standard of ad¬ 
ministration is admittedly low, falls far short of their orininal expectation. 

As regards the proposals relating to the distribution of taxes on income the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal while accepting the general scheme desire to raise two points. 

In paragraph 30 of the report it js recommended that daring the initial period the 
prescribed sum whioh centre may in any year retaia'outJof provincial share of the 
proceeds of the taxes on income shall be the whole or such amount as together 
, with any general budget receipts from the railways will bring the Central Govern¬ 
ment’s share in the divisible total np to 13 orores. At present the divisible total is 
approximately 12 orores and the Government of Bengal suggest that this is a more 
appropriate figure. The adoption of this figure will fortify the argument advanced 
in the report in favour of creating an interest in the provinces in securing improve¬ 
ment in revenue from income tax and railways. 

Further the Government of Bengal attach great importance to early distribu¬ 
tion of some share in the prooeeds of the taxes on income among the provinces. It 
was recognized on the introduction of the nresent constitution (vide Devolution Rule 
15) that the provinces, particularly industrial provinces, were entitled to a share in the 
taxes on income and during the last fifteen years the industrial provinces have had 
a legitimate grievance since that rule failed to give relief for which it was specially 
designed. In justioe to the industrial provinces therefore it is-essential that every 
endeavour should be made to expedite the allocation to the provinces of soma share 
in the proceeds of the taxes on income. 

In paragraph 34 of the report the conclusion reached is that substantial justioe 
will be done by fixing the scale of distribution partly on residence and partly on 
population and in paragraph 35 it is reoommended that division among the provinces 
should be according to the percentages give therein. The same percentage of 20 per 
oent is proposed both for Bengal and Bombay. If residence alone had been taken as 
the determining factory, there - would bo little difficulty in accepting-the parity be¬ 
tween Beugal and Bombay, and each would then gain at the expense of other pro¬ 
vinces, but the Government of Bengal find it difficult to understand how parity can 
be justified with population as one of bases for the population of Bengal is nearly 
throe times that of Bombay. ' 

The calculations made with reference to the figures given in table three of para¬ 
graph 74 of the report of the Federal . Finance Committee (Percy Committee) pro¬ 
duce percentages approximately closely to those recommended by Sir Otto Niemeyer 
m T e 5P ect provinces, except Bengal, Bombay and Assam. As regards Bengal 
and Bombay the percentages given by these calculations are somewhat below 25 tor 
Bengal, aud somewhat above 15 for Bombay. The report does not indicate if weight- 
age has been given to Bombay, bat if weightage were to be given anywhere the 
Oovernment of Bengal would have expected to find it given to Bengal and not to 
Bombay in view of the faot that 

(I) Bombay has obtained fortuitous relief to the extent of ninety lakhs from, the 
separation of Sind and 

M . J or many years Bengal has through no fault of her own been compelled to 
submit to an administrative standard markedly inferior to that of Bombay. 

“. ls , possible that the incidence calculated by reference to residence alone was 
moyeu in favour of Bombay since the Federal Finance Committee had reported, bat 
absence of more detailed information the Government of Bengal find them- 
same S peroen?age 80061)1 proposal that Bengal and Bombay should be given the 

cUim 8 i l jte “port. duty the Government of Bengal must reiterate their 

iute .“I 1 s , should on principle be treated as a provincial sonroe of revenue. The 

AttPr f P? r L t * u v w J as 'tnposed originally as an emergency measure daring the war. 
me war and up to the onset of the trade depression jute commanded high 
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product for the benefit of the Centre, in other words for the benefit of 
those provmces. In the second place, the prosperity of Bengal is bound 

S > m W nf * 1 i{>9R.5fl 0 H P6nty t* 0 V **“♦ > u k ta . b * da ThfJ Boyal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture of 1926-28 drew attention to the risk of substitutes. They were impressed with 
the danger to prosperity of Bengal if jute failed to retain its present position and 
stressed the fact that if jute is to retain that position every effort must be mode to 
maintain the present relative cheapness of jute as compared with other fibres. The 
provincial Government share to the full these views and are of opinion that it is 
inherently unsound that the oeutre which for this purpose means the non-jate 
producing provinces that will command a majority in the Central Legislature should 
^ interested in the taxation of a product with whioh the prosperit? of a 

1 area is so vitally linked. 

export duties was examined at considerable length by the Indian 
fiscal Commission and one of the principles they recommended for adoption was that 
in every case the export duty should be moderate in amount Whatever the actual 
incidence may be, it seems clear that the jute export duty to the extent that it falls 
on the consumer must raise the world price of juto and thus put jute at a disadvan¬ 
tage with its competitors. 

Similarly to the extent that it {alia on the producer it must reduce the price 
which the producer would otherwise obtain. As long m the amount of the duty is 
moderate it does not have an appreciable effort in either of these directions, hence 
the insistence of the Fiscal Commission on the principle mentioned. Now the jats 
export duty up to the commencement of the trade depression was moderate in its 
incidence, hut at the present day prices it certainly transgresses that sound principle— 
the export duty whioh works oat at approximately 13 per oeut ad valorem cannot 
be described as moderate. It appears unlikely that the jute prices will return to 
the predepression level and the Government of Bengal are therefore of opinion that 
a reduction of dnty must be contemplated in a not distant future. 

At present financial considerations do not permit of say redaction of duty end 
the terms and implications of the report definitely negative the possibility of redaction 
in future at the expense of the provincial Governments concerned. But unless the 
assumptions made in the report are entirely falsified, there will be n progressive 
improvement at the Centre and accordingly the proposal which the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment pnt forward for acceptance as part of the present scheme of financial adjust¬ 
ment between the Centre and the provinces is that at a date not later than the end 
of the first fire year period the rate of the duty should be reduced to s figure 
necessary to produce tne amounts not allocated to the provinces plus any sum 
required for research and that simultaneously the percentage of the proceeds of the 
dntv to be assigned to the jote-producing provinces should be increased so as to 
give the provinces the whole amount of net proceeds except what is retained by 
the Centre for research. , . . . , . 

The Government of Bengal press most strongly for adoption of the proposal put 
forward in the preceding paragraph. This does not involve any modified on of the 
ordftM-in-Coaucd now to be made nor any addition to the ramorcre which tbs 
renort recommends should be given to Bengal. At the same time it recognises the 
position as regards the rate of duty and possesses the great political advantage of 
{^mn^iuTonoe for all the sense of injustice under which tins province has 
Uhonr«?for so many years and which if not now removed will continue to the 
SriSSL' rf “ uSTWinistretion and to the exceeding detriment ot.rcUuoua 
between die Province of Bengal and other parts of India. 
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ASSAM GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

The Government of Assam have examined Sir Otto Niemeyer’s proposals for 
decentralisation of the balances. It is proposed that all debts contracted prior to the 
. 1st April. 1936, will be cancelled and the province granted an increase in jute export 
duty, a snare at a fntore date in income tax receipts, and a subvention of 30 laKhs. 
The Government of Assam assume that the cancellation of previous debts results in the 
sum provided in the current year’s budget for payment of interest and capital of such 
debts amounting to nearly 19 lakhs being saved and the current year’s deficit of 63 
lakhs reduced thereby. In the. interests of the new constitution this Government 
would request that the remainder of the current year’s deficit so far as it refers to 
strictly provincial expenditure may also be cancelled. Beyond this point the opinions 
of the local Government differ to some extent The Indian member and ministers 
have read the report with profound disappointment They were locking forward 
to the province being made as self-sufficient as possible so that provincial autonomy 
may have substance. It was with that intention that the Government of Assam 
presented before 8ir Otto in addition to the estimates of normal receipts and expen¬ 
diture the estimates for such institutions as a high court, a university and medioal 
and technical (including agricultural) sohools. They now find that there is not only 
no room for further progress in making up the essential deficiencies, but on the 
contrary even on the present scale of expenditure there will still be a defioit of 
about 26 lakhs to be covered either by taxation or retrenchment They consider that 
the economio condition of the people, the balk of whom are agriculturists, does not 
permit of additional taxation. Retrenchment on the other hand would entail curtail¬ 
ment of the services rendered at present to the public a prospect which they are 
confident no ministry under the new - constitution will face with equanimity. 

Considering all these faotors and the slender hope of an early expansion of 
revenues they think that an additional subvention of 25 lakhs is essentially necessary 
to put the province on an oven keel. 

The minority of the local Government though agreeing with a great part of this 
are not able to accept the position that a defioit of 25 lakhs is involved in the 
proposals and think that they are snoh as with some retrenchment will just enable 
the province to balance its income and expenditure in the opening years of the new: 
constitution, provided that no natural calamity occurs to necessitate heavy additional 
expenditure. There will be of course no margin for some years to oome for any 
expansion or improvement in the standards of administration the necessity of which 
has been partioulary stressed in the discussions. Especially it is regretted that it 
.will be impossible to establish a university without which the Government cannot 
control the educational system and an agricultural institute to explore the agricul¬ 
tural needs of the provinoe. The recurring cost of these institutions was estimated 
at 5 and a half lakhs in papers put before Sir Otto Niemeyer. 

OIRSSA GOVERNMENT'S VIEW 

The following is the full text of the telegram sent by the Orissa Government to 
* the Seoretary of State for India and to the India Government on the recommenda¬ 
tions of Niemeyer report 

“The proposals require modification on various reasons. The draft bndget for 
1936-37, on which the Orissa Government" is now working, was originally framed 
alter normal budget procedure and sorutiny by parent provinces and further sorub- 
nised by the Government of India. Savings of four and a half lakhs have still to be 
found to make that budget balance on a basis of subvention of forty and a halt 
lakhs granted this year without encroaching on two lakhs’ opening balance. The 
Government cannot foresee savings of more than one lath in place of four and a 
half lakhs although all proposals for the improvement of the present retrenched 
standard have already been cnt out. Even that saving can only be found by avoid¬ 
ing expenditure which is either obligatory, namely ministers, and bacteriological 
laboratory in future years. Therefore the revenue deficit of this year, excluding 
subvention even on low existing post-retrenchment basis, is forty and a half plus 
three and half lakhs i. e., forty four lakhs. In future years expenditure will rise 
due to legislative Assembly and other charges which are incidental in t he now 
Constitution. 

Moreover, this year’s estimate i9 based on the lowest pay of the time scales of 
all new establishment which, includes the whole Headquarters establishment a n d will 
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inevitably increase as the new incumbents draw increments. This year's estimates 
also include only eleven months’ salary instead of twelve of ‘the whole new 
secretariat and other headquarters stoff, whereas the future budget must provide 
for twelve months. There will also be inevitable increases in other 
directions, especially in maintenance charges for buildings oonstruoted 
from the capital grant and reads from the oentral reserve of the road 
fund, while the expenditure postponed this year must be eventually 
inonrred. The province is a composite one with different methods of administra¬ 
tion in different parts and it is difficult and undesirable to level all parts down to 
the lowest standard. Therefore, revenue deficit in future years, even on the existing 
retrenchment basis, will be little less than fifty lakhs and if subvention is limited as 
proposed to fifty lakhs there will hardly remain any soope for improvement of tlio 
existing standard. 

In particular, there wilt be no prospect for many years of improving ednoation, 
agriculture and health services or of establishing a University. At present Orissa 
depends on two Universities with little voice in either. Scope for revenue expansion 
as Sir Otto Neimeyer says, is unusually limited. Two-thirds of the provinoe are 
partially excluded areas and half of the province is more backward than any part of 
India except excluded areas. Orissa's special problems of floods and retrenchment 
of recent years has prevented oven poorer maintenance of vital protectivo works, 
not to speak of the adoption of any measures recommended by the 1928 Flood 
Expert Committee. Even with the additional fifty lakhs now proposed, the provision 
for buildings necessitated by separation is still inadequate since the provincial head¬ 
quarters, one district head-quarter aud two sab-provincial head-quarters have to be 
built up besides the Central Jail and other necessary buildings. The opening balance 
of two lakhs given this year will have disappeared by the end of the yoar. No 
margin wilt be left for unforeseen expenditure capital or otherwise or for the 
working balance. Once it is admitted that certain provinces and centrally adminis¬ 
tered areas must receive help from Indian revenues, it is fair to aim at some 
common standard for those areas. Bat the proposals involve great disparity in 
treatment among the assisted units, giving to Orissa a subvention far less per head 
of the population than other units who have already a far higher standard of expen¬ 
diture per head. 


BIHAR GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

The following are the views of Bihar Government on Niemeyer Report contained 
in their Telegram to the Secretary of State 

Paragraph 17—In paragraph II, Niemeyer Report admits as past Committees have 
ailmittea that Bihar end Onssa is the poorest provinoe in India. Bihar itsoif has 
an extremley dense population. It contributes largely to the wealth of India from it* 
minerals and agriculture but derives no financial advantage as it is not permitted to 
tax the minerals and is under the disability attaching to no other Province* except 
Bengal owing to Permanent Settlement making any increase in land revenue impos¬ 
sible. The existence of mining and industrial areas is consequently an extra tinanoial 

bUr LTat Government urge strongly that the figure. of 46 Whs asked for by them 
is the minimum immediate requirements as a grant-in-aid. This figure is fnlly jutti- 
fied by financial history of the Province which has been stairvediiince it <ame nto 
existence in 1912 and has had perforce to maintain a lower standard of admimstrat on 
than any other Province of India, which standard has been recently lowered by the 
“St“ of re tr each me n t which Ss been followed. While 25 Whs will allow son* 
over axoenditure in 1938-37 budget provided excise receipt* remain stable, 
thiTfigure takes insufficient account of the factor mentioned above. AMistacoepro- 
p^edis therefore inadequate to start the Province on an even keel as proposed in 

Plr Krs?hs 19 to 21—Bihar debt contracted before 1st Anril 1936 outstanding ™ 
wifi 10 amount to 471 lakhs, of this sum 341 lakhs is pre-reform nn- 

69 
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21 and three-fourth lakhs. If the debt were not consolidated, the annual budget 
saving resulting from concellation of debt would for a few years slightly exoeed this 
figure but would rapidly decrease as loans are rapid and would drop to 13 lakhs in 
1956. Not more than 22 lakhs should therefore be taken as maximum annual reourring 
budget benefit resulting from debt cancellation. 

In these circumstances local Government assumed that figure of 22 lakhs in para¬ 
graph 21 implied that in oase of Bihar no part of decentralised balances would be 
set off against debt cancellation and the whole of decentralised balances of about 3 
orores would be available to local Government for ways and means and for utilisation 
to secure fundB for payment of the new liability for the Provinces after decentra¬ 
lisation of balances, viz., interest of 6 and half lakhs on Provident Funds, which 
sum is approximately all that can be realised by investment of the balance after 
providing for ways and means. 

The Government of India have, however, advised in response to reference that _ 
assumption is incorrect and that Bihar will receive only a single sum _ of 21 lakhs 
out of its ^provincial balances tinder the scheme of decentralisation, implying that 
rest of provincial balance will be retained by Government of India as a set off to 
debt cancellation. 

If the Government of India’s view is correot, Bihar will not only have to find 6 
and half lakhs a year to meet interest on Provident Fond bat will be deprived of 
capital by investment of which this Bnm might have been produced, Local Govern¬ 
ment olaim that on this theory the benefits which it is intended they should receive 
will be reduced not only by 6 and half lakhs but by the annnal value of the balance 
of 280 lakhs which will be appropriated by the Government of India. This figure they 
put at 10 and half lakhs that being the snm by payment of whioh a debt of 280 lakhs 
can be repaid in 45 years at 2 ana half per cent. The approximate net annnal budget 
saving resulting from debt cancellation is, therefore, it the Government of India s 
view is correot, reduced to 11 and half lakhs in place of 22 lakhs referred to in 
paragraph 21. _ 

Local Government oannot believe that Government of India’s interpretation is 
correot in the oase of Bihar as on that interpretation the special assistance for Bihar 
becomes largely fictitious and local Government are convinced that Niemeyer recom¬ 
mendation for net improvement of Bihar finances was intended to be the equivalent 
of a genuine grant-in-aid of 25 lakhs and this at least the looal Government olaim 
hhonld be given without any reduction of decentralised balances. To snm up on 
Government of India’s interpretation the Niemeyer recommendation would only 
benefit Bihar to the extent of 11 and a half lakhs pins 2 and a half from jnte tax 
in place of 26 lakhs whioh Sir Otto found necessary in the first instance and to 
reaoh Niemeyer figure of requisite assistance from debt oanoellation and extra share 
in jute tax would nave to be supplemented by a grant-in-aid of 10 and a half lakhs. 

Local Government are more oonvinoed of their interpretation of the intention because 
tinder the present _ proposals they are being deprived of an advantage whioh will 
accrue on decentralisation of balances to other provinces which are not held to be 
in need of immediate assistance. By the method proposed in Appendix in for con¬ 
solidation of debt, Madras is shown as befitting to the extent of twenty-six lakhs and 
Bombay tn the extent of fourteen and a half whioh benefit is lost by provinoes 
whose debts are oancelled by paragraph 21. In faot if the assignment of 45 lakhs 
claimed by Bihar cannot be given local Government urge that in addition to 25 lakhs . 
grant-in-aid they should be allowed in some way to share the advantage given to 
provinces ou liquidation of their debts against outstanding balances. 

Paragraph 36—Local Government’s olaim was that the basis of distribution should 
be wholly that of population and they still consider that as the distribution of inoome- 
tox is a balancing factor to equalise the opportunities of various provinces, a distri¬ 
bution entirely on this basis would be fair. They would therefore press for an 
inorease to 12 in the percentage allotted to Bihar to compensate in furore for past 
financial starvation of Bihar. 


INDIAN COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 


The Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta sent the following to th# 
Secretary to the Government of India, Finance Department 

. Jdirected by the Committee cf the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calontta, 
to address you on the Indian Financial Enquiry Report submitted by Sir Otta 
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must remain the paramount consideration." While the Committee did not wish to 

?Bm.frflmen h t , <fn S f a H, mell ^ 0f f £ osition > th0 y desire to point out that the need* and 
d .Central Government are comparatively limited whereas tho 
funotums of the Provinces are oapablo of indeHnite expansion. Most of the service* 
whioh are socially and economically beneficent to the people of the country are 
provincial in character, e. g. education, public health, agriculture and industries. 

lae committee would, in this connection, recall the observations of Sir Walton 
hayton m his report on Indian finance embodied in the ronort of the Indian Statu¬ 
tory Commission presided over by Sir John Simon. Sir Walter Layton stated that 
in time of peace miiitary budget should be a stationary or diminishing burden 
mad not an increasing one. National enterprises such as tho Post Office and the 
Hallways should feed and not be a charge upon the Central Exchequer; and while 
the functions of the Centra! Government in Civil administration may be expected to 
grow, the expenditure involved is a very small affair indeed, compared with that 
required for a nation-wide development of eduoation, for the improvement of public 
health and sanitation, for the services oharged with the great task of increasing tho 
economic productivity of India and many other functions which have been definitely 
placed within the sphere of the Provinces." 

The Committee wish to emphasise this aspect of tho question whioh should alway* 
be recognised in determining the financial relations between the Central and Provin¬ 
cial Governments in India. Moreover, it is well-known that Provinoial sources of 
revenue are comparatively inelastio while an examination of the new sources of 
revenue by the Federal Finance Committee presided over by Lord Percy showed 
that the prospects of increase in the direction also were not encouraging. 

It has been the considered view not only of Indian commercial bodies and Indian 
non-officials but of impartial committees ana exports that India is incurring expendi¬ 
ture on the primary functions of Government such as defence and maintenance of 
law and order which is as high in proportion to her wealth as Western nations, 
while her expenditure on social services such as education, sanitation, industrial and 
agricultural improvement, etc., is far behind Western standards and is in many 
directions almost non-existent. If, therefore, the standard of life of the people as a 
whole is to be raised, the paramount importance of Provincial finance cannot be 
ignored. 

The present allocation of resources between the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments has evoked 6trong criticism of every expert enquiry from that of Sir Walter 
Layton to the Percy Federal Finance Committee. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
after reviewing such criticisms, stated in paragraph 2-15 that “from the point of view 
of expenditure, the essentials of the position are that the Provinces have an almost 
inexhaustible field for the development of social services while the demands upon 
the Centre, except in time of war or acute Frontier trouble, are almost constant in 
character. The Provinces rarely have the means adequate for a full development 
of their social needs. The resources of the Centre comprise those which should prove 
most capable of expansion in a period of normal progress." It i* also essential to 
emphasise that the advent or the Indi an States into Federal Government would 
render difficult any subsequent reallocation of fiscal resource* and readjustment of 
financial relationship between the Centre and the Provinces or States. 

The Committee also desire to draw attention to some large assumptions made by 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, which cannot be accepted by Indian public opinion and 
Indian commercial bodies. For instance, . Sir Otto observes that “expenditure 
at the Centre cannot be expected, consistently with safety, to decrease much 
below the point to which it has now been reduced. The Committee cannot 
nossibly agree to this proposition in regard to Central expenditure. For 
fixamDle there is u nanim ity of opinion on the question that the cuirent expenditure 
o£ defence is an undufy heavy item. Sir Valter Leyton >o bm re^rt 
on Indian Finance, referred to before, observes that the expenditure on defence in 
India bears*to the total expenditure of the Central Government a higher proportion 
than in anv other country of the world and that since the high defence rit '° ,n 
Indian*Government expenditure is partly due to the low level of other expend.ture, 

“it remains a peculiarly burdensome one. 
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Sir Walter Layton also mentions that “a recent comparison of the military 
expenditure of the nations of the world shows that in this respect India is 7th in 
the list among the great Powers and that her expenditure on armaments is between 
tw? or three times-as great as that of the whole of the rest of the Empire outside Great 
Britain. Again, the total is not only high in itself and as compared with other coun¬ 
tries, but it has also greatly inoreased as compared with the pre-war situation.” 

But even apart from military expenditure, however, there is no doubt that the 
cost of general administation is- high' owing to the level of salaries which bears no 
proportion to the ability of the tax-payer. The Percy Committee also drew attention 
to the opinion widely held in India that the oost of Government already exceeds 
what oan properly be borne by a predominantly agricultural country and Sir Walter 
Layton too reoognised the justice of this oommon complaint about the cost of general 
administration. 

There is no doubt that the entire expenditure of the Government, both Central 
and Provincial, including the scales of salaries, allowances, etc., needs to be read¬ 
justed on the basis of reduced price levels, depressed trade and shrinking revenues. 
Even apart from world conditions, the hard facts of Indian economy and low average 
inoome demand a far less costly administration. The main difficulty in regard to 
publio finance in India arises from the faot that while the expenditure on primary 
and unproductive functions has been established at an unduly nigh level, the oons- 
truotive services are thereby starved unless the people are prepared to tax them¬ 
selves further even in order to maintain suoh services. 

The Committee need hardly point out that under the New Constitution, nearly 80 
per oent. of the Central revenues have been mortgaged to the maintenance of mili¬ 
tary and civil establishments and cannot be touched by the future Federal Legislature. 
Even railway expenditure will, after the establishment of the Statutory Railway 
Board, be outside the control of the Federal Legislature. The Committee can hardly 
feel enthusiastic about the recommendation of a Report whose underlying assumption 
is tbat the present exorbitantly high scale of Central expenditure cannot be reduced 
with the logical corollary that taxation also oannot be reduced. The Central budget 
has been balanced during the last few years only by making emergency taxation per¬ 
manent and the oredit of the Government and the surplus in the Central budget are 
hardly reflected in any improvement in the economio condition of the masses. 

The Committee regret to point out that no co-ordinated plan of Federal Finance 
underlies the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer, which are frankly formulated 
with a desire to plaoate and accommodate different interests and rival claimants ac¬ 
cording to their respective political "pull.” The Committee are aware that the prob¬ 
lem of financial adjustments between the Centre and the Provinces is a very com¬ 
plex and difficult one and has hitherto been dealt with in a somewhat haphazard 
manner by more than one Committee and expert in the past It was, therefore, ex¬ 
pected that Sir Otto Niemeyer would at least view the problem as a whole and deal 
with it in a comprehensive manner^after determining the need6 and capacities of 
different Provinces. 

The Committee would now pass on to Sir Otto Niemeyer’s recommendations about 
Bengal, The Committee are glad to observe that Sir Otto acknowledges that “Bengal 
is clearly on a low standard” so far as its standard of administration is oonoorned. 
He has, therefore, recommended the grant of relief to Bengal as under :— 

Lakhs . 

Per Annum, 

Cancellation of debts leading to an annual saving of ... Rs. 33 

Allocation of additional 12 and half per cent jute 

export duty, yielding ... 42 

Total ... Rs. 75 


Although these recommendations constitute some improvement on the inequitable 
Heston Settlement, the Committee regret to observe that full justioe has not been 
done to the claims of Bengal and the unanimous demand of its publio have not been 
adequately met. The Committee see no 'reason why the Government should not 
allot the balance of 37 and a half per cent of the jute export duty also to the 
Provincial _ Governments. While the general principles enunoiated by Sir Otto 
Niemeyer in paragraph 22 of his Report might be valid, it is essential to point out 
tnat they have little application to the peculiar conditions of Bengal. Since Bengal s 
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economy is directly dependent upon the production trade and manufacture of jute, 
any revenue derived from this commodity is an integral part of Provincial finance 
and should, in equality, be assigned to the Province itself. The conditions in this 
case are rather exceptional owing to jute being a monopoly of this Province. 

Moreover, although the duty might and does require revision and reduction both 
in the interests of jute growers and jnte manufaoturors, the question cannot receive 
impartial consideration from the Central Government which would be mainly inter¬ 
ested in realising revenue from the yield of such a duty. It is, therefore, essential 
that the Province which has a primary financial interest in jute, should be allotted 
the entire proceeds of the duty. The low revenue of Bengal as well as Bihar and 
Orissa in proportion to their population was also pointedly mentioned in Sir Walter 
Layton's Report and the public finance of this Province must not be deprived of the 
yield of a duty whose incidence is almost wholly borne by its people. 

The Committee would next refer to the distribution of Income-tar. Before coming 
to this question, however, the Committee would record their strong protest against 
the observations of Sir Otto Niemeyer in regard to the stabilisation of the present 
surcharges on Income-tar and Super-tax. The Committee havo to point out that 
these observations are in the nature of “obiter dicta” and do not constitute in any 
way a paid of the Report nor are the recommendations based upon these remarks. 
Without going into the larger question of reform in the present system of taxation 
in the country, the Committee would point out that the Government are definitely 
oommitted to the removal of these suroharges which were levied owiog to an 
eraergenoy and were of a purely temporary nature. The Committee trust that 
the Government will not take advantage of the general observations in Sir Otto 
Niemeyer’s Report to perpetuate these surcharges since it would be a breach of the 
undertaking given by the Government in regara to the removal of these surcharges. 

The other general observation of Sir Oito Niemeyer relates to the problem of 
railway finance. In his Report Sir Otto has made the assignment of Income-tax to 
the Provinces dependent upon improvement in the condition of railway finance. 
Despite past investigations into the various aspects of this problem, the condition 
of railway finance is causing serious anxiety ana requires immediate and substantial 
offorts to improve it e ffectively. The Committee trust that railway expenditure would 
be completely overhauled and economy effected in all possible directions along with 
efforts to attract traffic. In this connection the Committee would suggest that the 
losses on the strategic railways should be charged to the military budget |and all 
waste and extravaganoe in the railway administration should be provented. Efforts 
should also be made to attract traffic and enhance revenue by co-ordination with 
other means of transport 

As regards the distribution of taxes on income as between the Federation 
and Provinces as well as between the various Provinces ‘inter se,’ tho 
Committee have to express disappointment at the recommendations in the 
Report. As regardB the manner of distribution, the Committee cannot help 
observing that in trying to avoid rigid pendantry, Sir Otto Niemeyer has applied a 
mere rule-of-thumb method which is obviously hapazard. Sir Walter Laytoo in 
enunciating the general principles of financial relations stated that the only simple, 
intelligible and equitable basis of distribution of centrally collected taxes in accor¬ 
dance with the needs of the varioos Provinces is that of population. This basis has 
precedents in several Federations including those within tne British Empire. The 
application of the rough-and-ready compromise made by Sir Otto Niemeyer between 
the principle of residence has been particularly unfortunate so far as Bengal is 
concerned. For while the Peroy Committee recommended for allocation to Bengal 
the amount of Rs. 405 lakhs oat of a total amonnt of Rs. 1,350 lakhs available lor 
distribution to the Provinces, i. e. 30 per cent of the total amount, Sir Otto Niemeyer 
recommends the allocation of only 20 per cent to the Province of Bengal. Even 
taking into account the net total yield of Income-tax which was envisaged by the 
Percy Committee at Rs. 1,720 lakhs, the share of Bengal comes to about 24 per cent. 

Tne Committee of the Chamber also desire to point out that while the per¬ 
centage recommended in 8ir Otto Niemeyer’s Report for transfer to the provinces 
is the percentage ratio of only 50 per cent of the net yield of Bs. 6 crores only at 
the present figure, the percentage recommended by the Percy Report is the percen¬ 
tage of the total net yield of Income-tax, as Bhown above. Thus in addition to 
having been severely handicapped along with the other Provinces by Sir Otto 
Niemeyer’s recommendations in regard to the distribution of Income-tax only to tho 
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extent of 60 per oent of the net yield. Bengal has been further hit adversely even 
as regards the allocation of the percentage of this 60 per cent to her. 

So far as Bengal is concerned, therefore, the Committee think that the financial 
relief recommended in Sir Otto Niemeyer’s Report would not enable her to expand 
her sooial services or pursue a constructive programme of national welfare and they 
trust that the question of the allocations of the whole of the jute export duty as 
well as the question of assignment of a really fair share of income-tax revenue 
would receive the favourable consideration or the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State before orders on this subjeot are finally placed on the table of 
the House of Parliament. 

U. P. COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 

The Committee of the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce addressed 
the following letter to the Secretary to Government of India. Finance Department, 
Simla, commenting on the report of Sir Otto Niemeyer that tne maintenance of the 
stablility at the Centre should be the main criterion in any financial adjustments 
between the Centre and the Provinces. They are seriously disappointed to note that Sir 
Otto considers the present expenditure- at the Centre as an irrednoible minimum. 
The Committee have no doubt whatsoever that unless expenditare at the Centre and 
specially under the heads Army and Home Charges is reduced, the various provinces 
will never be able to , develop the nation-building departments and the condition of 
the masses would remain as deplorable as it is to-day. The various enquiries which 
have been held daring the past few years into the nnanoia! position of the Govern¬ 
ment have been merely patch-works without even an attempt to tonoh the main 
problem, and the enquiries of Sir Otto are no exception. The Committee think that 
his recommendations are mere palliatives designed to make somehow a start with the 
plan of the so-oalled Provincial Autonomy. 

“In order to maintain the present expensive maohinery at the Centre and possibly 
to find out additional means lor the upkeep of the expensive future Federal Govern¬ 
ment, Sir Otto has suggested that the rates of inoome-tax and Buper-tax in India 
speoially on the higher incomes are by no means excessive. In his opinion the 
general scheme of Indian taxation (Central and Provincial) operates to relieve the 
wealthier commercial classes to an extent which is unusual in taxation schemes, 
and there would be no justifiable ground of complaint if a slight correction of that 
anomaly were maintained. Although this view of Sir Otto is not apart of his re¬ 
commendations, still it is likely to pre-judioially affect the interost of commercial 
classes. The Committee of the Chamber do not agree with the views of Sir Otto that 
the soheme of Indian taxation operates to relieve, the wealthier commerial classes. In 
their opinion the commercial classes are made to contribute more than they can real¬ 
ly afford to. The present surcharges on income and super-tax were imposed at a time 
when the economic depression was at its height, and it will be nothing less than a 
breach of faith if the Central Government agrees with the views of Sir Otto and tries 
to perpetuate the remaining surcharges, when the oat of service has been restored 
long ago. In .order that the views of Sir Otto Niemeyer in this connection may not 
be taken for granted, the Committee strongly suggest that the present soheme of 
taxation in the country in general and the oommeroial olasses in particular should 
be examined without further delay. 

“With regard to the financial position of the Railways, the Committee are glad 
to note that Sir Otto has also taken a serious view of the position. The Chamber 
along with many important oommeroial bodies in the country has for a very long 
time been stressing tne necessity for the oo-ordination of the various forms of trans¬ 
port and the curtailment of heavy railway expenditure but without any result The 
Committee aie therefore strongly of the opinion that in the interest of the tax-payer, 
the existing position of Railway expenditure should be immediately examined, by an 
expert Committee with a majority of non-offioial members from the Legislature and 
the public life of the country. The Committee think that unless the position of the 
Railways is examined and waste is stopped the condition of the Central Budget can 
never be improved and the Railways may once again become a drain on the public 
purse. 

“The Committee welcome the decentralisation and consolidation of debt charges 
and the annual subvention of Rupees 25 lakhs for five years granted to the United 
Provinces, but they are disappointed to find that the United Provinces has been re¬ 
commended only 15 per cent share in the residue of inoome-tax whereas, other 
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deficit provinces e. g., Bengal have been granted a bigger share in income-tax residue 
in addition to the Jute Tax. The committee hope that the Central Government would 
press for adequate relief to the United Provinces Government in the matter, and 
thereby enable it to keep np the higher standard of work in various department’ 1 . 

ORISSA COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 

The Orissa Chamber of Commeroe considered the recommendations of 8ir Otto 
Niemeyer in regard to the subvention to Orissa and issued a statement in the coarse 
of which it regards to observe that Sir Otto did overlook the responsibilities devolved 
on the Governor to administer the partially excluded area in Orissa, a permanent deficit 
area, being €0 per oent of the total area of Orissa and incnrring even now a deficit of 
fls. 28 lakhs on the present low standard of administration. 

‘Thus’, the statement oontinnes, - ‘neither the Orissa Legislative Assembly is left 
with any expanding revenue to spend on nation-building departments nor the Gov¬ 
ernor is left with the option to draw any appreciable sum from the general receipt 
of Orissa to develop these partially, excluded areas. On the other hand, any ^strict 
interpretation of his responsibilities, by the Governor, will create undesirable and 
constant friction between him and the legislature’. 

The Chamber strongly disapproves “the arbitrary and pedantic system of distribu-' 
tion of income-taxes to the provinces as suggested, ana recommends that it should 
be on a purely population basis and apprehends “undesirable bickerings and compli¬ 
cations when the Federal Legislature will distribute Federal excises to the provinces", 
if the system of distribution be accepted. 

The Chamber in conclusion feels that the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer 
in regard to the help from the centre is inadequate and condemns Orissa adequate 
subvention so as to ensure reasonable ‘per oapita’ expenditure in the province to 
raise Orissa's eoonomio and trade prosperity and provide reasonable minimum expan¬ 
sion to the particular excluded areas. 



The 0. P. Unemployment Committee Report 

(SAPRU COMMITTEE REPORT) 

The following is a summary of the main conclusions and recommendations of tlie 
U. P. Unemployment Committee, as given in the report itself and published in 
January 1936 

Crvm Engineers 

Unemployment amongst civil engineers has increased sinoe the stoppage of 
reornitment to the Baildings and Roads Branoh and has become much more acute 
since the stoppage of recruitment in the Irrigation Branoh consequent ou the finan- 
cial depression since 1981. It is recommended— 

(1) that the policy adopted in connection with Buildings and Roads in 1922 
Bhould be reconsidered and revised to secure adequate supervision to all Government 
buildings and roads; 

(2) that stringent rules and regulations should be laid down to make it compul¬ 
sory for Municipal and District Boards to have qualified engineers and overseers to 
maintain the roads and buildings nnder their control in efficient condition: 

(3) that in order to secure reliability and efficiency of execution of contract work 
it should be ruled that A and B olass contractors must have qualified engineers as 
employers or partners and all C olass contractors should similarly have overseers as 
partners or employers; 

(4) That to secure compliance with these recommendations the existing laws and 
rnlea may he amended, if necessary. 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineers 

Borne arrangements should be made for affording opportunities to Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering students for receiving practical training. For instance, while 
plaoing Government orders with firms it may be stipulated that eubjeot to other 
terms and prices being the same, preference will be given to’firms that will afford 
facilities for practical training of Indian engineers recommended by Government 


Graduates in Minino and Metallurgy 

(1) The students trained at the Engineering College, Benares, have, hitherto, 

'An- i__• _i fi .it-J t_j* _ 


(Zj There is scope, both in juntish India ana in tae inaian states, particularly m 
those where there are mines, for the employment of men, trained in mining and 
metallurgy, but unfortunately, yonng men belonging to the United Provinces have 
hitherto been slow in availing themselves of the ednoational facilities offered by 
that University; 

(3) It is necessary that some‘well-thought-out system for imparting suoh practical 
training to oivil, mechanical and electrioal engineers shonld be provided, and this 
may necessitate some consultation - with, ana co-operation on the part of some 
departments of the Government, factories and the big industries, in these provinces, 
and possibly outside. The preparation of suoh a scheme should be left to experts. 
Steps may also be taken to prepare a scheme to complete the practical side of the 
education of mechanioal and eleotrioal engineers so that they be fit for immediate 
employment by the Government and industrial concerns. 

Chemist 

While graduates in chemistry succeed' more than others in getting employment 
they are not always fairly treated by their employers. The employers not uhoften 
break their oontraots with their employees. The remedy for these trained scientific 
employees is to organize themselves to enable them to deal effectively with unsatis¬ 
factory and unsympathetic employers. 

Products or ths Technological Institute 

No recommendations regarding the prodnots of the Technological Institute can be 
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Bac hel qbs op Cohmeeob 

(1) The B. Com.’s of the Allahabad and Lnoknow Universities have been parti- 

cnlarly fortunate but this good luok has not attended the oareers of those who have 
taken degrees in Commerce from the other provincial universities. The utility of 
the B. Com.’s is considerably discounted partly because of prejudice among Indian 
bnsinessmen and partly beoause—and seems to us to be true—that their education is 
almost theoretical and does not fit in with what is required by oommeraia! houses 
or business offices. .. _ . _ 

(2) All universities, which provide for instruction in the Bachelor of Commeroe 
course, should make arrangements for some practical training being given to their 
B. Com. students, in consultation with the possible employers of such men, so that 
they may have some idea of work done in commercial houses or those departments 
of Government, where there may be scope for their employment 

Medicine 

(1) There is a considerable amount of unemployment prevailing in the medical 
profession in these provinces due to the tendency of the medical practitioners to 
congregate in big towns and cities where the remuneration is higher than in the 
rural areas though precise figures are not available; 

(2) The system of medical relief in hospitals, maintained by Government or 
district boards or municipal boards, requires organisation and the strengthening of 
the staffs employed; 

(3) It is necessary that medioal men should be persuaded to settle down in rural 
areas in large numbers and for this purpose, it is necessary to subsidize them on a 
more generous scale than has hitherto been done *, 

(4) Investigation should be made into the efficaoy of the indigenous drugs 
according to the modem methods and after the recognition of such medicines by 
the medioal profession and their standardization, industries for the manufacture of 
snoh and other drugs should be started, and, if necessary, subsidized at the initial 
stages. If this is done, it should provide employment for a sufficiently large namber 
of qualified medioal men ; 

(5) There is room for the complaint that the system under whioh a single man 
is appointed to treat patients, for all sorts of diseases, cannot be treated as & very 
modern or an up-to-date system. The attachment of private praotitioners to hospitals, 
maintained by Government or local boards, shonld be enoonraged so as to give the 
private praotitioners a ohaace of becoming more efficient. 

Pernio Health 

(1) This department can provide eoope for the employment of a fairly large nam¬ 
ber of educated men ; 

(-2) Posts of assistant superintendents of vaocination, whioh have, hitherto, been 
given to men who are not even Matriculates, should in future be given to men who 
possess some medioal or scientific knowledge; 

(3) The number of medioal officers employed in municipalities, admits of an in* 
crease, and such municipalities as have not got medioal offioers of health of their 
own, should be asked to employ qualified men ; 

(4) New schemes of sanitary improvement, both in the towns and the villages 
shonld be taken in hand, and qualified medical men, possessing some diploma or de¬ 
gree in Pablio Health, shonld be employed by distriot boards j 

(5) That more adequate provision shonld he made for medioal inspection and treat¬ 
ment of school-going children in the province and for that purpose the strength of 
the medioal staff shonld be increased ; 

(6) If the distriot boards have not got sufficient funds to employ qualified medi¬ 
cal officers, they shonld be helped, as far as possible, by Government with financial 
assistance, unless, by a re-arrangement of their budget, or by fresh taxation speci¬ 
ally for this purpose, it is possible for the district boards to find the necessary funds. 

'Sobsidiaxt*Branches o? Medicine 

(1) The system which has been in vogue, in these provinces, sinoe January, 1928 
for the training of compounders, appears to be wholly inadequate and tall a snort of 
the standards suggested in Colonel Chopra’s report; 

(2) Provision shonld be made for the training of men in pharmacy, and the 
necessary qualifications shonld be prescribed by the roles and regulations, for those,’ 

eo 
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who may seek sue h education, and after an examination, held by a duly constituted 
authority, the successful candidates should be granted a diploma ; 

(3) In future, Government should employ exclusively, in their hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries, such qualified men as pharmacists ; 

(4) Suitable legislation should be passed, organizing this profession, examination. 
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unqualified men. 

Dentisibt 

A school of dentistry should be established at KiDg George’s Medical College, Luo- 
now, and suitable legislation, modelled on the English Act of 1921, should be passed, 
prohibiting, in future, the practice of dentistry by persons, other than those on the 
dentists’ register, kept by the Dental Board of these provinces, to be oreated 
by that Act 

Law 

(1) The legal profession, in these provinces, is far too crowded, with the conse¬ 
quence that there is a great deal of unemployment in it. It is, and out to be, a 
very honourable profession ; bnt it has lost a great deal of prestige, ; m these provinces, • 
and, unless some measures are taken to reoognise the profession, we are afraid that 
in a few years’ time, the conditions of the profession will be even worse. 

(1) Lawyers practising in these provinces should be divided, at their option, in- - 

to two classes, viz. _ , 

(a) those, who will restriot themselves, exclusively,’to the proper fnnotion of a 
counsel, that is to say, who will appear, in oonrts of law, to examine witnesses, to 
argue cases, and to do all other work, which properly falls within the province of 
a counsel ; 

(b) those, who will apply themselves, exclusively, to the drafting of legal do¬ 
cuments, and doing all snob other acts, as may be necessary, for the completion of 
a legal transaction, or the progress of a law suit or a legal proceeding in a court of 
law. In their case partnerships should not only be allowed but enoouraged. 

(2) A member of one olass should not be allowed to encroaoh upon the province 
of the other, though it should be open to a member, who merely 'acts’ to consult 
a person performing the function of a counsel. 

(3) Arrangements Bhould be made, by the universities and the Bar Council, for 
giving training to law students at the various universities, in conveyancing, drafting 
and pleadings. 

(4) Legislation should he passed, in order to guard against the evils resulting 
from the employment of unqualified draftsman, and also to protect trained lawyers 
doing the woik of draftsmanship. It is neoessary that there should be some legis¬ 
lation, providing that no petition or application by a litigant, which he intends to 

resent to a court of law, shall be drawn np, for him, by anyone, except a qualified 
awyer ; and, further that a registrable document shall not be received, for registra¬ 
tion, by the Registration department, unless, on the face of it, it bears the certificate 
of a qualified lawyer that it has been drafted by him on instructions received from 
the executant, an exoeption being provided in the oase of a testamentary document, 
which a person writes in his own hand, or where suoh a document is written, for 
him and at his instance, by any person, other than a qualified lawyer under- 
oiroumstanoes, in whioh it could not be written of drawn up by a qualified lawyer or 
draftsman. 

(5) While a student may attend the chambers of a practising lawyer I during the 
course of his studies, or even after taking his law degree, if that is considered to 
be neoessary, the old rule whioh required, in the oase of a vakil, that he should, 
have put in 69010 years of practice in a district coart, before he applied for permi¬ 
ssion to praotice at the Jligu Court, should be restored. 

( 6 ) A senior bar should be oreated and there should be the institution of King’s 

Counsel, whioh prevails not only in Self-Governing Dominions, but also in some of 
the Crown colonies, provided, of oourse, that those who shall accept the higher 
status, shall also acoept all the obligations, which are accepted by King’s Counsel in 
England. k 

ll ), (a) The^ subjeot of legal education at the universities must receive greater 
attention than it has hitherto done, provision being made for adequate instruction in 
hitherto not received due attention. 

fives of ^ <5ouno ^ °* ^Kul education should be created consisting of the represent*- 
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fi) the teachers o( Law and Civics; 

(ii) some eminent lawyers whose function must be to promote higher legal 
education *, (iii) some judges. 

(2) The course of study for a Law degree should not be less than three years : 

(3) There must be liaison established between the Paoulty of Law and the Bar 
Council, and the work of teaching should be divided between the two ; 

(4) A larger number of teachers, more adequately pud than they are, at present, 
should be employed for legal education; 

(5) Concerted aotion' must be taken, by all the universities in these provinces ; and 

(6; If the lengthening of the course of study should affect the candidates for 

jndioial servioe adversely, in respeot of the age qualification, the rules should accord¬ 
ingly be changed. 

Other Professions 

(1) There is great need for oreating and developing some new professions, so as 
to provide new careers for our young men. 

(2) Apart from such professions, as pharmacy and dentistry, professions, such as 
aocountanoy, architecture, librarianship, insurance work, secretariat work, and journa¬ 
lism, oan be, and should be oreated in these provinces. Instruction in aocountanoy, 
and insurance work, and secretariat work, should be provided for by the universi¬ 
ties, along with, or in addition to, the coarse prescribed for the B. Com. Examina¬ 
tion. They should institute separate diplomas in all these subjects. Possibly, some 
of the subjects could be taught, at an earliar stage, in the secondary schools or the 
intermediate colleges. 

(3) The universities should arrange for a course of instruction in journalism and 
librarianship and should institute diplomas in these subjects. 

(4) We think the very meagre instruction in architecture now given at Roorkee 
should be expanded into a separate diploma class in arohiteoture, branching off 
from the main civil engineering olass after the first year. We recommend this 
because the subject of arobitectare has considerable kinship with the subject of 
civil engineering for whioh the Roorkee College is the best institution in this country. 

Government Service 

(1) There are certain departments, which are admittedly overworked, and there are 
certain others, snoh as United Provinces Service of Engineers, olass (ii), irrigation, 
Hydro-electric branch, whioh are waiting for development. 

(2) There are other departments, snoh as Pnblio Health, whioh are said to be over¬ 
worked and there are certain other departments like Medical, in which recruitment, 
though, not wholly stopped, has been restricted. Apart from the faot that snob 
restriction has caused unemployment, it has also affected the efficiency of these 
departments. 

(3) A considerable amount of unemployment most be attributed to the retrench¬ 
ment of abont 2,000 to 3,000 employees, in tbe /Settlement department. 

(4) The United Provinces Civil Jndioial Servioe appears to be partionlarly over¬ 
worked. and in the interest of efficiency, and to avoid delays in disposing of jndioial 
work, the strength of the cadre of the judicial servioe, and the staffs of oivil courts, 
should be inoreased. 

(6) It is impossible to make any definite recommendations, as to the restorations 
of posts in certain departments, or the new posts to be added as this is a matter 
for separate departmental inquiries bat; 

(a) Government should take in hand, either directly or through small depart¬ 
mental committees, the question of restoration of posts, which have been retrenched, 
or the addition of snoh posts as may be necessary, having regard to the nature of 
work in eaoh department, and the arrears that there may be in it Probably, euoh 
restoration could not take place, all at onoe, but there mast be a graduated scheme 
of restoration, and plans for such development should be prepared by the depart¬ 
ments concerned. 

(b) Except in regard to those appointments, for which university education is 
necessary or useful, own standards for subordinate servioes and recruit new men, 
either through competitive examination, or by selection, according to tbe needs of 
each department. 

(c) In regard to the subordinate services, whioh attract "by far the largest number 
of our young men, the age-limit for entrance should be reduced. This will prevent a 
great deal of wastage at the universities, by enabling young men, after the oomple- 
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tion of their secondary school edaoation, to enter life, without the necessity of 
possessing university degrees. 

(d) The Pnblio Service Commission, which has heeu reoommeuded under the 
new constitution for the provinces, should be oreated at an early date, and in future, 
the conduct of competitive examinations, and generally, the recruitment of candidates 
for suoh appointments, Bhonld be placed in the hands of Public Servioe Commission. 

(el There must be a Local Self-Government servioe oreated, and appointments, 
wbioh are, at the present moment, made by municipal and district boards, and in 
regard to which there is very unhealthy canvassing, should, in future, be filled up, 
out of a waiting list of candidates, maintained by the Ministry of Local Government. 
When a board, municipal or distriot, desires to fill up a certain appointment, it must 
apply to the Ministry concerned, and the Ministry concerned, may, in the oase of eaoh 
appointment suggest three names, out of which the board may select any. Rules and regu¬ 
lations with regard to suoh service, employments, security of tenure, promotions, etc., 
should be framed, and iu the event of dismissal, a member of suoh service should 
have a right of appeal to the Ministry of Self-Government, or the Pnblio Servioe 
Commission. 

(f) The rules, regarding the age of retirement, should be rigorously enforced, and 
with a view to give a fair ohanoe to young raeu, n-> extension should be granted, 
to any publio servant, after he has completed the 55th year of his age - 

(g) Men, who have retired from Government service, should not be employed by 
local bodies, if and when, young men, possessing the necessary qualifications, are 
available for suoh appointments. 

Aorioultube—Agricultural Institutes and their Pro ducts 

(1) There is appreciable unemployment among the students who have received 
training at the Agricultural College. Cawnpore, and suoh men do not appear to have been 
employed, in any appreciable numbers, by big zamindars, in these provinces. 

(3) There is justification, for the complaint, that the edaoation, which is given to 
the students of the Agricultural College, and also at the agricultural schools, is more 
theoretioal than praotioal. Steps should be taken, to provide for some practical traiaiug 
in agricultural institutes, and where it is possible, they should be attached, for a 
certain period of time, to Government farms, or zamindaris, to enable them to acquire 
some practical knowledge of the working of agricultural operations, and the institution of 
zamtndari. At the end of the practical training suoh studeats should receive a 
certificate of their fitness as praotioal farmers from some competent authority which 
may be prescribed by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

(3) It is desirable that graduates and <the diploma holders of the Government 
colleges and sobools should be encouraged to follow soientifio farming within the 
proviuoes as a means of earning their living and reoruitmeat for Government servioe 
in the department should be made from among those graduates and diploma holders 
who have done practical farming for a certain number of years. In the case of 
suoh men the roles relating to age for recruitment should be amended accordingly. 
Further it is necessary, to strengthen the Government Agricultural department by the 
addition of its staff of scientifically trained farmers with practical experience. 

Agriculture as a Profession 

(1) It is extremely doubtful whether the sohemes of colonization, which have 
been taken in hand, will make any appeal, to that section of the educated classes, 
which has no oonneotion with land, though, it is likely, that suoh sohemes may be 
helpful in removing unemployment, in the case of those among the educated olasses, 
who belong to the agricultural community, or who have no connections with village 
life, or who have imbibed, in their early life, some agrioaltnral tradition. 

(3) It is very doubtful as to whether subsidiary industries, snoh as fruit-growing, 
dairy-farming, market gardening, floriculture, sericulture, poaltry-fanniag, oaaaing, 
pisoiculture spinning ana weaving, carpet-making, day-modelling, roap-making, pottery, 
cattle-breeding, will attract a large number of our educated men, unless they are 
adequately trained and financed, or subsidized for suoh industries, though several of 
these industries, can be, aui should be, developed, with advantage to the country. 

(3) The development of dairy-farming is a possible avenue of progress provided, 
the law. relating to the adulteration of food-supplies is stiffened, and an adequate 
knowledge of the snbieot and funds are available, and the publio are prepared to pay 
lor unadulterated milk and products. 

(4' There is scope, for the employment of educated men, as farm managers, and 
as estate managers, provided, proper training is given to yonng men, and arrangements 
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made for giving them opportnnties, to acquire practical knowledge of these subjeots, 
In this matter, it is necessary that the point of view, of the big zamindars, should also 
undergo a change. 

(5) The provincial Government should press the Central Government to take steps 
to inaugurate some policy which will raise the price level of agricultural products 
in the country. Vide Mr. Mr. T. Gavin Jones’ note on page 243 of this report which 
we commend to the careful consideration of the Government. 


Industries 

(1) To supplement the result of the industrial survey made in the years 1921-22 
and in view of the altered situation a detailed industrial and economio survey, of 
these provinces, should be made, with a view „to 6ud out what industries, big or 
small, can be developed.' 

S Industrial research workshops should be established, and, if possible, they 
i be located at different university oentres, where there are good soienoe labora¬ 
tories, or at important industrial centres. 

(3) The grid system under the control of Sir William Stamps, which has already 
found employment for a number of educated men, should be further developed and oheap 
eleotrioity should be supplied, for the development of big industries, as can be run, 
more effectively and cheaply, by the use of power. 

S I) So far as smalMndustries, in these provinces, are concerned, a special official should 
eputed to Bengal, to study the working of the Bengal scheme, referred to, in 
our report; and, subject to adaptations to looal needs and conditions, a scheme, for help¬ 
ing edneaded young men, in starting small industries, shoald be prepared, and a 
beginning should be made, in this respect, in certain oentres, in these provinces. Not 
only shoald the young men, adopting such oareers, be subsidized, under rules framed 
by the local Government, but they should also be helped, by expert advice. 

(5) Lor the proper organisation and development of small industries, Government 
should take steps to collect authoritative information in regard to the running of 
small industries in Japan and in European countries. 

(6) The recommendations of the industries Reorganization Committee, in regard to 
sugar and oil, deserve support and the claims of the textile and leather industries 
may bIbo be pressed, but if Government are oalled upon, by private capitalists, to 
give them any assistance in this matter, it must be on the distinct understanding, 
that they will employ a certain namber of qualified educated men, for technical work, 
in their concerns, irrespective of any considerations of caste or oreed. 

(7) The glass industry is an indostry. in which the provinces are more vitally 
interested, and, therefore, the decision of the Government, refusing to accept the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board, for the protection of glass industry, should be 
revised. If the glass industry receives any assistance from the Government, Govern¬ 
ment should demand, from those interested in it, that they shall employ a pertain 
number of qualified educated young men, belonging to these provinces t in their con¬ 
cerns. So far as the recommendations of the Industries Reorganisation Committee 
include the development of glass industry they also deserve support. 

(8) The recommendations of the Industries Re-organisation Committee that speotal 
attention Bhonld be paid to the marketing of the prodnots of cottage industrialists, 
giving them expert advice, and oarrying on experimental researoh work, should be 
given effeot to. 

(9) Steps should be taken— 

(a) to bring qualified ednoated men, into 'touch with commercial houses for 
employment; and 

(b) to foster and encourage the organization of co-operative stores, wherever possible, 
employing ednoated men who have received proper training in salesmanship eto. 

(iOi Particulary, the recommendation of the Industrial Finance Committee that 
the minor industries and many of the cottage industries in the United Provinces 
require some better form of organisation, than that provided by the Arts and Crafts 
Emporium, to link the purchaser with the manufacturer, to improve the qaality of 
work produced by artisans, to help them financially and to obtain for them more 
remunerative prices is supported. 

For all these purposes, an institution working on joint stock tines bearing the title 
of the United Provinces Financing and Marketing Company, Limited, should be esta¬ 
blished at an early date. Snoh a company, by itself, should secure employment to a 
certain number of edacated men, ana if the work of marketing is developed, it may 
provide employment to a number of trained men. 
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(11) It is essential to the development of industries that the present system of 
the adjustment of railway goods freight rates should be considered by a competent 

[ committee appointed to examine into the incidence of railway freight charges on the 
industries of the country with a view to the enoouragement and development of in¬ 
dustries aud the internal trade of the country, found advisable to appoint a perma¬ 
nent railway freight tribunal to fix railway freight throughout India in the interest of 
all concerned. v 

(12) (a) The Direotor of Industries department should be an expert in industrial 
matters and possess a larger number of experts for teohnioal advice on suoh indus¬ 
tries, major or cottage, as may be developed ; and that the head of the department 
should be a practically trained industrialist 

(b) The department shonld have a separate and well organized intelligence and 
publicity branch, whioh shonld furnish necessary information, to industrialists and 
persons, interested in indnstrial oareers, by publishing leaflets, or pamphlets, on various 
industries and giving the necessary information, in regard to each one of them. 

Teohnioal, Indubtbial and Yooational Education 

(1) There is a great and growing demand, for the expansion of industrial and 
vocational education in these provinces. 

(2) The following recommendations of the Kharegat Committee are supported :— 

(a) that there most be adequate facilities for industrial training ; 

(b) that, in addition to fully staffed and well-equipped central sohools and com¬ 
mercial extension courses, arrangements should be made, for giving an industaial bias 
to the training, imparted at general ednoational sohools ; 

(o) that arrangements should be made with firms, factories as master oraftsmeu for 
taking students as apprentices, suitable fees being paid to them, for the purpose. 

(d) that elementry industrial sohools for boys, and tutional classes for artisans, 
should be maintained ; 

(3) The right course to follow would -not be to diminish the existing faoilities for 
teohnioal education but to recognize and remodel them so as to make them more 
efficient 

(4) It is not enough to establish new indnstrial or vocational sohools, or to re¬ 
model or re-organize the existing ones, without, at the same time, creating an agency, 
for plaoing the produots of these teohnioal sohools, and for establishing them in new 
oareers. Without this, the multiplication of the industrially pud vocationally trained 
young men, who oaunot settle down in life, may accentuate the problem of unem¬ 
ployment and may oreate fresh difficulties, both for Government and society. 

(6) Regional vocational guidance authorities, consisting of teachers ana represen¬ 
tatives of other interests, suoh as, commerce and industry, should be oreated, by the 
Ministry of Industries, iu these provinces. The vocational gnidanoe authorities shonld 
not only take an interest in yooational education, bat should also be under an obliga¬ 
tion to establish oontaote with educational institutions and actual industries of. the 
locality or the neighbourhood and to help the prodnots of each schools, in seoaring 
employment in enoh industries. 

(6) Where there exists a large and well-defined indnstrial or commercial area, 
within the territory of a district or a group of districts, regional committees, to 
look after the ednoational interests of that area and to help qualified vouug men, 
should be oreated. 

S The importance and necessity, of developing apprenticeship industries and 
, should be emphasized. This will only revive a very old tradition in Indian 
industries and oraft6. 

(8) Government should undertake, through the Industries department, or any 
other department, the pnblioation of pamphlets, Regarding the careers, more or less, 
on the models of the pamphlets, issued by the Board of Education or the Ministry 
of Labour in England. 

Advice to Pabents and Boys as to Careers 

(1) Gome steps shonld be taken to afford advioe to parents, in regard to the in¬ 
tellectual oapaoity of their boys, and their suitability for certain careers. 

(2) Beau masters assisted by other teachers in these provinces, should be asked to 
carefully watch the intelleotual oapaoity of the boys from the very start of their 
school education. 

(3) If there are no psyolio-teohnioal experts available among the head masters 
or school masters, who have made a study of modern psychological methods, in the 
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field of educational and vocational guidanoe, then one or two experts should be en¬ 
gaged, for a temporary period, from England, who would give the necessary training 
to our school masters, or, in the alternative, two or three school masters from India 
Bhould be deputed to England, on other foreign countries, for the study of these 
methods, so that, on their return, they may help in the development of those methods 
in these provinces. 

(3) Arrangement should be made for the study of and researoh in experimental 
and eduoational psychology in various universities. 

Oub Recommendations as to Education Genets ally 

(11 While it should be the aim of primary eduoatiou to remove illiteracy, it should 
also be its principal aim to qualify boys, to become better agriculturists, and more 
useful members of village communities. Primary education, as it ib given at present, 
is ineffective partly because it does not lay sufficient emphasis upon rural and agri¬ 
cultural needs, and partly beoause the age-limit is too low. 

(2) Primary eduoation should be brought more into line with rural needs and 
agricultural conditions, and enable boys, reading at primary sohools, to become more 
euoiout members of the agricultural community. 

(3) The age-limit for the purpose of primary education, should be raised to 12 
or 13 and every child should remain at school for at least sir years. If this is done 
primary eduoation will not only become more efficient, but also find employment for 
a number of teachers. 

(4) We strongly recommend that the compulsory primary eduoation be extended 
all over the province as in our opinion witnont it economio prosperity cannot be 
built up. In this connection for the spread of primary and adult education it is 
worthwhile considering how far the agenoy of broadcasting oaa be called in aid, 

Seoondaby Education 

(11 The underlying polioy of the resolution of the local Government in regard 
to the secondary eduoation, dated Aug. 8, 1934, is sound, and the High School 
Examination should have two kinds of certificates—one certifying completion of the 
course of secondary ednoation and qualifying for admission to industrial Commercial 
and agricultural sohools and the other .qualifying for admission to Arts and Soienoe 
oolleges. 

(2) The intermediate ootirse, if the high School course is oartailed by one year, 
should be extended to three years, and should be of four parallel types : (1) Indus¬ 
trial, (2) Commercial. (3l Agricultural and (4) Ar ts and Science. 

(3) Secondary schools should provide m uch more diversified courses of study, 
oare being taken to give more practical, than theoretical, eduoation to the boys. 

(4) The industrial courses in secondary schools should aim at giving technical 
training, of general oharaoter, designed to develop ekill of hand and eye and cultivate 
practical aptitudes, bo as to predispose them towards industrial life. 

Proper agenoies should be area ted, for advising boys, as to their careers. 

University Education 

1. The number of Btudents, seeking admission into the universities, has inoreased 
appreciably, 

2 . Ho arbitrary limit, for the admission of students into the universities, should 
be prescribed in view of the recommendations of ta) secondary eduoatiou, (b) techni¬ 
cal and vocational education (o) redaction of age-limit, for the appointment to 
snbordinate Government service eto., which will have the effeot of automatically 
reducing the number of students at the universities. 

3. While no arbitrary limit to admission of students should be prescribed, there 
Bhould be greater strictness exercised, in the matter of admission. The universities 
shonld be under no obligation, to take in men, who have passed their Intermediate 
Examination or School Leaving Examination, in third class, eroept in rare circum¬ 
stances, when the Admission Committee . is satisfied that the student has taken the 
third class, due to illness, or some other satisfactoy reason, bat ia likely to do well 
at the university. 

4. While ednoation, in what are called humanities, is concerned, universities 
should not be discouraged, greater stress shonld be laid on scientific and vocational 
ednoation. 

5. So far u researoh work, oondooted at the universities is concerned, universities 
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shoald stady the -need of industries, and encourage such research, in particular, as 
may be of practical use to the industries. 

6 . There should be some system of oo-ordiaatioa between different universities 
so as to seoure the uniformity of standards and prevent unhealthy competition. 

7. Steps should be taken to establish contacts between the science department 
of the universities and industrialists and businessmen, and Buoh departments of the 
universities should devote themselves, not solely, or exclusively, to higher aoademio 
research in abstraot' branches of scientific knowledge, but also undertake research, 
whioh may prove to be helpful to the industries, or to the economic development of 
the country. If, for this purpose, it iB necessary to give more funds to the science 
departments of the universities, such funds should be given to them. 

8 . An advisory committee should be constituted to advise the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, in regard to the grants^ that are to be made .to the universities for reasearch 
wort, ana that on such advisory committees not only the universities but also busi¬ 
ness, trade, industry and agriculture, should be represented. This may, ultimately, 
lead to the establishment of a Council of Research. 

9. The problem of Indian students, in England, requires careful consideration, 
and both Government and Indian parents should exercise greater discrimination, in 
sending young men to foreig n countries, merely for aoademio education, while those, 
who are likely to benefit by education at Oxford or Cambridge, or other British or 
foreign universities, or who go there, with the object of carrying on post-graduate 
research work, should oertainly receive encouragement. 

\ 

- Boahds of Employment 

1. An Appointment Board, for the graduates of all the five universities, in these 
provinces, including the products of suon institutions, as the Harcourt Butler Techno¬ 
logical Institute, the Agricultural Colleges, Allahabad. Cawnpore, and the Engineering 
College at Roorfcee should be established more or less, modelled on the Appoint¬ 
ments Board <at Cambridge. 

2. The Appointments Board should consist of the vice-chancellors of the univer¬ 
sities, certain heads of departments, suoh as education, industries and agriculture, 
and some publio men, and a certain number of businessmen, European and Indian. 

3. Power should be given to this board, to appoint a working committee. 

4. This Board should be financed, partly by Government and, partly by the 
- universities. 

5. Similarly, there should be a board created, for the prodnots of secondary 
schools, intermediate colleges, vocational schools, medical and agricultural sohools 
and industrial sohools, and this board should consist of the direotor of publio instruc¬ 
tion, directors of industries and agriculture, head masters, inspectors of schools, and 
a certain number of non-officials, zamindars and businessmen. This board should be 
financed by Government. 

6 . These boards should be required to collect statistics of employment among the 
graduates, of the universities, ana the products of secondary sohools, and interme¬ 
diate colleges, etc. and from the sources indicated in no. ( 1 ). 

The following were the signatories of the Report 

' Tej Bahadur Sapru^ Ahmad Said, Jwala. Prasad, Anand Samp, A Siddiqni, T. 
Gavin Jones, Bam Higginbottom. Tara Cnand, Sohan Lai Srivastava. 



Official Review of Indian Polity 

The Bengal Administration Report 1934-35 

The following extraots are taken from the Report on th e Administration of Bengal 
1934-35:— 

TJnlike several of its immediate predecessors, the year 1935 was one of general 
oalm. Civil disobedience defeated in 1932 and discredited in 1933, had been formally 
discontinued in 1934, and the number of oivil disobedience conviots in the Provincial 
jails fell during the year from 20 to 8. 

No alternative form of political agitation had been substituted for this movement; 
and the reforms effected by Mr. Gandhi at the Bombay session of the Congress in 
October, 1934, followed as they were by his own virtual retirement from the political 
arena, tended to weaken in Bengal the hold of an organisation, the leaders of which 
made little secret of their disgust at the Province’s twin troubles of terrorism and 
party faction. 

It was not therefore surprising that in the oonrse of the year the oleavage 
between Bengal Congressmen and the Working Committee of Congressmen whioh 
contained but one representative of this Province, became.more pronounced ; or that 
the Congress Socialist Party inoreased its inflaenoe at tho expense of the more 
orthodox and conservative elements in the movement Dissatisfaction with the 
attitnde of neutrality adopted by the Working Committee towards the Commnnal 
Award, and discontent at its failure to arouse any organized pnblio opinion against 
the approaching Reforms, found frequent expression in certain sections of the 
Nationalist Press. 

There was little evidenoe of enthusiasm, and apathy and indifference prevailed. 
The oelebrations of “Independence Day” in January were of so undistinguished a 
character that they do not merit farther reference; but it was significant that 
oertain Congress newspapers frankly derided as moral formula, lacking the essential 
ingredients of political principles, the resolutions proposed by tne Working Committee 
for repetition on this occasion. 

In February oertain sections of the Press expressed disgust at the failure of the 
Congress group in the Legislative Assembly to take a firm stand against the Com¬ 
munal Award. During the same month the tendenoy towards the acceptance of 
Socialist and Communist ideas found expression in virulent speeches delivered at a 
series of meetings held in Calcutta under the anspioes of two allied Communist ideas 
found expression in virulent speeches delivered at a series of meetings held in 
Calcutta under the auspices of two allied Communist organizations, and in March 
Government found it necessary to prescribe, nnder the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908, thirteen associations of a subversive nature. Farther violent speeches 
followed this action, and in oonseqnenoe all meetings and demonstrations were 
banned in Calcutta for a period of three months. 

This necessity for the measures adopted was established by the recovery of 
quantities of subversive literature from the premises of these organizations, and by 
the repeated demands for violent and massed action which issued from their plat¬ 
forms ; while tbe presence of Congressmen at the meetings concerned, ana the 
attitude adopted by the Congress Press towards Government’s measures, indicated a 
farther attempt to bring the forces of Labour within the Congress fold. 

In April the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held its annual Conferenoe at 
Dinajpur. The occasion excited comparatively little interest, several prominent 
Congress workers were absent, and less than 700 visitors attended the Agricultural 
and Industrial Exhibition. 

There was a pronounced Socialist atmosphere about the Conference, the Congress 
Socialist group distributed a large number of leaflets, and “Workers and Peasants” 
ware the theme of many speeches. Despite the protests of the Muhammadan dele¬ 
gatee, who left the Conferenoe in a body the rejection of the Communal Award was 
earned by large majority; the resolutions were adopted eulogizing the services 
rendered by those who ‘suffered” daring the civil disobedience campaign, and pro¬ 
testing against the repressive policy of Government 
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Practioal decisions, however, were oonspionons by their absence, and the attitude 
adopted towards terrorism was. typical of that presented by Congress as a whole. 
The Chairman of the Reception Committee denounced the terrorists; the President 
of the Conference expressed disapproval of their activities, but was more emphatic 
in the condemnation of Government’s methods of combating them; while a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly referred openly to the “martyrdom of death-defying 
youths,” and praised their “patriotism, self-sacrifice, and heroism.” 

The Conference oannot be said to have made any appreciable contribution to 
current politics, and it merely demonstrated the extent to which the views of the 
Congress Socialists were obtaining a hold in Bengal, and the dissatisfaction of local 
leaders with the policy of the AQ-lndia Congress Committee. 

The meeting of this Committee at Jubbalpore did little to heal the breach, for the 
question of Congress's attitude towards the new constitution was shelved, and a 
growing divergence of opinion became apparent between the supporters of the Left 
and the adherents of the Right. Daring the month of May several Nationalist news¬ 
papers awolce to these facts and leading artioles referred to the “orisis before the 
Congress,” to the necessity of _ either expelling or absorbing the Congress Socialists, 
and to the superiority of their definite proletarian objectives over the vague capi¬ 
talist ideals of the Congress oreed itself. An alliance between Congress and Trade 
Unionism was advocated as essential to the attainment of Pnrna Swaraj. 

Few efforts, however, were made to put these theories into praotioe, and there 
was little noticeable Congress activity in the middle of the year. In a few districts 
recruitment of members was, indeed, intensified, hut in the majority of instances the 
immediate object in view was the capture of seats on Local Boards. Even the All- 
India Village Industries Association, whioh had been set np at Air. Gandhi’s instance 
for the purpose of rural reconstruction, aroused remarkably little enthusiasm in Bengal, 
and a visit of one of its members to the district of Murshidabad in July, produced 
few practioal results. 

Throughout the year the Congress Press adopted an attitude of hostility towards 
the Report of the Joint Select Committee and the Government of India BiU, bat the 
aotaal passage of tho Bill through Parliament exoited an interest that was charac¬ 
terised mainly by its almost fatalistio acceptance of the inevitable ; and when in 
July the Working Committee at Wardha again postponed a decision on the question 
Of the acceptance of office by members of the Congress, one Nationalist newspaper in 
Calcutta published a trenchant “leader”, advocating the capture of the Legislature 
and the Cabinets and the acceptance of offioe under the new constitution. It was 
repeatedly contended that Bengal had been “let down" by Congress Headquarters, 
and that the Province must be allowed freedom of action in respeot of the Reforms. 

Offence was taken in August at the Working Committee’s refusal to take action 
npon the application of Mr. Subhas Bose, the absentee President of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee for permission to carry on propaganda abroad in 
the name of the Congress, and the opinion expressed by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, the 
leader of the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly, that Congress should 
not interfere betweeen the rrinoes and their people, evoked the oritioism that the 
Working Committee was anxious to placate the States by confining its activities to 
the Provinces. Dis-satisfaotion and despondency increasingly characterised the atti¬ 
tude of Congress in Bengal. The appointment of the Marquesses of Zetland 
and Linlithgow as Secretary of State and Vioeroy-designate aroused little save gloomy 
and some what captious criticism. 

In connection with the Congress Socialist Conference in Calontta in September 
the Nationalist Press admitted that there was in Congress circles a veering round 
towards a new philosophy, and that while there could nev er be in Congress itself any 
open war between the classes and the masses, there were definite indications that 
majority opinion was inclining towards the Left. 

In October considerable discontent was aroused by the notion of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Madras in again shelving the question of the acceptance of 
offioe 5 and relations between the Congress leaders and their Provincial followers were 
not improved by a further failure on the part of the former to settle the differences 
between the two factions in the Provincial Congress Committee. 

These differences, dating from the personal rivalry between Mr. Subhas Bose and 
Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, were accentuated by the refusal of a section of the Committee 
°, 0r tom of Mr. Bose’s suggestion for a settlement, and resulted in an an- 
made by the ProvinoialSeoretary in November to the effect that 25 out 
or tne 34 members of the Committee had. resigned. , 
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At the same time the poor opinion entertained at Congress Headquaters of the 
importance of the Province in the sphere of Congress aotivity was illustrated by the 
announcement of Mr. Raj end ra Prasad, the Congress President, to the effeot that the 
'Working Committee had no present intention of attempting to interfere in the squab¬ 
bles in Bengal. A meeting held in Calcutta to settle the qnarrel was attended by the 
members of one faction only, who referred the matter to the arbitration of Mr. 
Sarat Bose. This gentleman, a brother of Mr. Subhas Bose, had been sinoe 1932 a 
State Prisoner under Regulation III of 1818. He had been permitted to live under 
restrictions near Kurseong* and he was released at the end or July while in Calcutta 
on parole. His return was greeted with acclamation as an act of belated justice, and 
the Caloutta Corporation presented him with an address of welcome. Mr. Bose, how¬ 
ever, showed little inclination to plunge into politics^ and at the end of the year no 
farther progress had been made towards a compromise, despite Hie publication of 
his “award.” 

The lack of a political programme and the absenoe of any effective osntral Con¬ 
gress organisation in Bengal was farther illustrated by the want of interest shown 
throughout the Province in the arrangement made to celebrate the Golden Jubilee 
of the Congress on 28th December. Flag hoisting ceremonies, meetings and speeches 
were the principal items, but these functions were attended by comparatively small 
crowds, and the principal meeting at Srodhananda Park, Calcutta, attracted not more 
than 3,000 spectators. 

The date of the celebrations coincided with the Muhammadan festival of Id-ul-fltr, 
bat there was no diminution of the immense congregation of Moslems who partici¬ 
pated in the annual religious oeremony upon the Caloutta Maidan. In foot the simul¬ 
taneous gathering of Congress snpporters and Muhammadan worshippers in separate 
assemblies and frequently in oloee juxtaposition merely emphasised the widening gulf 
between the two communities, and the alleged interference of Congress musio with 
Muhammadan prayers resulted in a communal riot at Deshabandhu Park, Caloutta 
while another was narrowly averted in Wellington Square. 

In general the response of Bengal to the Jubilee appeals of Congress leaders, most 
of whom were assembled in Bombay, must be described as poor ; and it indioated 
the extent to whioh the Congress has lost popular sympathy in this Province during 
recent years by the ineffectiveness of its programme and by its persistent refusal 
to face realities in respeot of the political and economic problems of the country. 

The report then refers at length to the remarkable interest evinoed in Their Im¬ 
perial Majesties’ Silver Jubilee in May. 

After dealing at length with the provisions of the Iudia Act, the Report turns to 
the communal relations. It says relations between the two great communities in the 
Provinoe showed few signs of improvement during the year, and although there was 
no major outbreak of communal violence, a succession of minor oocnrrenoes demons¬ 
trated the readiness of the flame of antagonism to flare up on the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. The Report then enumerates certain incidents and continues thus . 

In a speech at the St. Andrew’s Day dinner in November His Excellenoy the 
Governor deplored the extent of communal bitterness, and expressed oonoern at the 
manner in which a large section of the Press was encouraging or pandering to the 
oommonal spirit He pointed out _ the dangers whioh would ensue if rivalry based 
upon communal oleavage was exploited as a means of winning those prizes whioh 
under a democratic system, are believed to be the reward of the party which can 
establish itself in the majority: and he appealed to the potential leaders of the various 
parties in Bengal to face these dangers squarely, and not to countenance any 
attempts by one community to weaken another by creating or exploiting split in 
its ranks. 

_ The pertinency of His Excellency's advice was illustrated by the disorderly soenes 
witnessed in the Calcutta Corporation in December, daring a debate on a motion to 
earmark 25 per cent of Corporation appointments for M nhanungdatm, and by the 
subsejpmnt resignation of 15 Mohammedan Councillors and of the Mayor, Mr. 

In view of the state of communal relations in Bengal, the election of Mr. Fazlol 
Huq as the first Mu hammadan Mayor of Calcutta was a development of some interest. 

It was only a split in the Muhammadan vote that prevented the success of a 
Muha mmadan candidate in 1933, and Mr. Huq himself was actually elected by the 
Sen Gupta-cum-Muhammadan group at the disorderly meeting which disgraced the 
Corporation in May 1934 and necessitated intervention by the Local Government 
The eventual upshot was that Ur. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar held office as Mayor during 
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the financial year 1034-35 ; bnt in April 1935 Congress support enabled Ur. Huq to 
achieve the Mayoral ohair. 

Ever since the Congress party oaptnred control of it, the Corporation has reacted 
strongly towards current politics, and its behaviour during the year under - review 
proved no exception to rate. Mr. Huq obtained some prominence by the support 
which he gave to Trade Union and Workers’ Associations, and in July he was elec¬ 
ted President of the Bengal Mariners’ Union. 

In connection with the Beforms, the Corporation declined to favour Government with 
its views on the delimitation of Calcutta constituencies, on the ground that the new 
constitution was being “foroed upon the country.’’ The Corporation’s misplaced sympathy 
with persons placed under restraint on aooount of their connection with terrorism 
fonnd an unfortunate expression in November, when it decided by a majority of 30 
votes to 1 ? to allocate a piece of its property for the ereotion of a memorial to 
detenus killed during the disturbance at the Hijli detention camp in 1931. a Government 
decided that such an edifice would tend to exoite svmpathy with terrorism, and to 
secure adherents to the terrorist movements; aud the Memorial Committee was 
accordingly declared an unlawful association under the Indian Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Aot of 1908. 

On the other hand it is pleasant to be able to record that the-Corporation cele¬ 
brated Their Majesties' Silver Jubilee Number of the “Calcutta Municipal Gazette, 
while on the oooasion of the death of the Royal Highness Prinoess Victoria in 
December, it unanimously offered its respeoted condolences to Their Majesties and 
the Royal Family,_ the sponsor of the resolution declaring that the Corporation a 
loyalty and devotion to the Royal house of England was proverbially deep and 
unimpeachable. 

Patriotism, however, is not enough. In the administration of public affairs it 
requires to bo oonpledrwith efficiency. Suggestions have frequently been made in 
recent years that the City Fathers of Caloutta would do well to devote less of their 
time to the expression of contentious political opinions, aud more of it to the details 
of civic administration ; and this criticism was lent particular force during the l 681 . 
under review by a number of incidents which suggested that Congress oontrol of 
the Corporation has not in faot proved so efficient as its supporters would have the 
publio believe. 

In June and July the Corporation Scavengers and Labour Union addressed 
several letters to Government complaining of the belated payment of wages, and in 
the latter month deputations from this Union and from the employees of the 
Palta "Waterworks waited npon the Mayor and the Chief Exeoutive Omoer, to draw 
their attention to the alleged prevalence of bribery among the Corporation’s subordi¬ 
nate staff and to the existence of corruption among its contractors. A strike which 
would have paralysed the consetvanoy arrangements of the city was only averted 
by the payment of arrear salaries and the appointment of an Enquiry Committee. 

The failure of the Corporation authorities to provide an adequate^ supply of 
drinking water in oertain wards during the snmmer provoked general dissatisfaction 
and many protests iu the Press 5 ana reports that the water itself was subject to 
contamination necessitated a discussion of the problems of water-supply and drainage 
at a conference specially convened by the Hon'ble Minister-in-oharge of Local Self- 
Government. The Report then dwells at length on oertain Corporation irregularities. 

While Congress continued to languish ana the problems of the new constitution 
loomed larger and larger npon the political horizon, Bengal oontinned to wrestle 
with the demon of terrorism. The year 1935 witnessed no major terrorist outrage 
in the usually accepted sense of the term, bnt if the inoidents which ooonrred 
demonstrated the partial degeneration of terrorism into gangsterism, they neverthe¬ 
less constituted a reminder that the menaoe of this movement has merely been 0 nr bed 
and not eliminated. 


, A senes of minor occurrences exemplified the prevalence of the terrorist menta¬ 
lity among the yonths of Bengal. In January five yonng men extorted at the point 
ct tne revolver nearly Rs. 300 worth of ornaments from a goldsmith of Dinajpnr, 
i? rr0 ^‘ we r e distributed in oertain villages in the districts of Chittagong 

2 iii« rSk Revolutionary pouters were affixed to the walk of the College and 

Pabna : a revolutionary pamphlet was sent to the Prinoipal of Daooa 
as well Is the Additional Superintendent of Police at Dacca, 

Superintendent of Polioe at Patna received letters threatening them 
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with death. Similar letters were sent in Febrnary to a Sub-Inspeotor of the Distriot 
Intelligence Branoh at Serajganj and to a proseoution witness m a conspiracy case 
at Hoogly. • 

Dnnng these two months quantities of terrorist literature were recovered as a 
result of searches carried out at various places in the districts of Midnapore, Rang- 
pur, Dacca, Faridpur and Noakhali. In March two youths attempted to seize at the 
point of the revolver a mail bag from a train near Faridpnr and three other young 
men armed with revolvers secured several bags of mail from a train between 
Cbapai Nawabgani and Amnura. The Inspector of Police, Distriot Intelligence Branoh, 
Rajshahi. received a threatening letter from Benares, and further finds of revolu¬ 
tionary literature were made in Dacca and Midnapore districts. 

In April, a mail runner in the distriot of Jessore was attaoked by three 
‘bhadralock’ youths, who robbed him of the bags whioh he was carrying ; while 
in May three young men snatched a bag of mail from a runner in Faridpur distriot. 
It is satisfactory to note that two of the latter were chased and captured by local 
Mnhammadan cultivators. In the same month a revolver and some catridges were 
stolen from an Assistant Bub-Inspeotor of Police. Revolutionary leaflets entitled 
“Be ready with your pistol" appeared in certain villages of Pabna district in May ; 
the District Magistrate of Howrah reoeived a letter threatening him with death if 
the Silver Jubilee celebrations were not stopped ; and information was obtained 
of a meditated attempt npon the life of the Distriot Magistrate of Murshidabad. 

On June 4th a youth, who was apparently thought to be a Police spy, was stabbed 
to death in Faridpur district, while on June 15th the Sab-Inspector of Police in 
charge of Ooalnndo Ghat thana in the same district was murdered with a *dao’ by 
a detenu domiciled in the locality, who was arrested on the spot. 

During the same month guns were 6toIen in Jessore and Chittagong distriots, 
and threatening letters were sent to the Distriot Magistrate of Dacca and to an 
Assistant Sub-lnspeotor of Polioe in Birbhnm ; while revolutionary leaflets appeared 
again in Chittagong, and searches revealed the presence of terrorist literature in the 
districts of Rajshahi, Faridpnr and Noakhali, 

On July 3rd a domiciled detenu was killed with knives in broad daylight near 
Government House at Dacoa by two political suspects, who seemed to be under 
the impression that he was givmg information to the Police. One was chased and 
caught by passers-by, and the other was captured shortly afterwards. Later in 
the same month leaflets exciting local students to kill the Distriot Intelligence 
Branch Officer were found at the Zilla School at Pabna, and in Angust further 
leaflets entitled “Long live revolution" were discovered in the same institution as 
well as in the Technical School. 

On Angust 2nd a revolver and 25 rounds of ammunition were stolen from the 
honse of a European at Barrackpore. A few days later a terrorist poster appeared 
npon the noticeboard of the Hign English School at Bajitpur in Mymensingh distriot. 
On September 1st two leaflets, containing an impassioned and bloodthirsty appeal 
for revolution, and addressed respectively to students and to members of Anti- 
Terrorist Associations, were distributed in Chittagong by the “Surya Communist Party", 
while od September 3rd revolutionary posters appeared upon the gates of the Narail 
College, Jessore district, on the ocoasion of the visit of the Divisional Commissioner. 

On the 9th September terrorist prisoners in the Midnapore Centra) Jail severely 
assaulted a warder, and the Distriot Magistrates’s enquiry established the fact that 
their behaviour was premeditated and unprovoked. It is satisfactory to record that 
nine of them were subsequently convicted. During the same month further threaten¬ 
ing letters were reoeived by the Distriot Magistrate of Dacoa while searches in 
Chittagong distriot in November brought to light a quantity of dynamite and 
ammunition. 

The recovery of armB and ammunition, and the capture of a number of absconders 
and suspects, testified on the one hand to the continued existence of terrorist orga¬ 
nizations and on the other to the vigilanoe and oonrage of the Police. In January an 
important absconder of the Apusilan Party was arrested with incriminating docu¬ 
ments in tbe 24 Parganas district; and Furnananda Das Gupta with 8itanath De and 
Niranjau Ghosal bad escaped from the Alipore Central Jail daring the trial of the 
lnter-Provinoial Conspiracy Case in July, 1934, was arrested with terrorists at 
Titag&rh, and an antomatio pistol, ammunition, revolutionary literature, chemicals 
and explosive formal© were recovered at the same time. In the same month 
a muzzle-loading pistol was seized in Hoogbly^ a 6 -ohambered revolver was reoovered 
by a oh a nk idar from a tank in tbe same district, and spare parts of fire-arms were 
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found 'at Natore ; while a Chittagong Raid Cass absoonder was arrested at Canning" 
as a result of the aoumen of a ‘bhadralok’-, constable. _ 

In February two guns and other weapons were seized from a house in Mymen- 
singh distriot, In March a revolver and an automatic pistol were reoovered in 
Faridpur, two guns were found in each of the districts of Jessoreand Bakarganj, a 
country-made pistol and some catridges were seized in Hidnapore, a stolen gun was 
traced in Myraensingh, and some ammunition was looated in Pabna. The absconder 
Niraujan Ghosal, mentioned above, was arrested in April; and in the same month 
some ammunition was discovered in Mymensingh, a 0-ohambered revolver was found 
upon the person of a passenger in a train at Asansol, and 49 live and 36 fired 
oatridges were recovered from a tank in Dinajpor district In May 3 revolvers, a 
gun, and 21 oatridges were seized in Dinajpur, and ammunition was discovered in 
the districts of Bankura and Faridpur. - 

On 5th June the premises of the Rajsbahi City Bank were searched and some 
oatridges and documents containing formula for the preparation of T. N. T. and 
cordite were seized. The month of June Baw also the recovery of a revolver, some 
oatridges and a detective warrant whioh had been stolen from an Assistant Snb- 
lnspeotor of Police; while a single barrelled rifle and some ' oatridges were Beoured 
in Malda. a revolver and some oatridges in Khulna, and a gun in Bakarganj. 

In Jnly_ an absconder was arrested iu Chittagonj; a pistol of Belgian make was 
reoovered in Mymensingh ; and a 5-chambered revolver was seized at Asansol railway 
station from a passenger iu the Bombay .mail, who escaped while being interrogated, 
jumped from the platfoim, and was out to pieces bv a passing train. On August 
3rd a 6-ohamberea revolver and 3 oatridges were found in the pooket of a youth at 
Tollyganj: on August 4th 3 bombs, some chemicals, and some explosive formula 
was seized at Dacoa, and a gun was reoovered in Mymensingh^ while on August 17th 
a regular battery _ of firearms, comprising a revolver, a pistol three guns and 32 
rounds of ammunition, was discovered at Dinajpur. 

In the latter part of August an important absoonder was arrested in Pabna 
distriot and in September a revolver and - a muzzle-loading pistol were seized in 
Noakhali._ At the beginning of October another absoonder was secured in Diuajpur, 
and two important arrests were effeoted in Chittagong. In November a prooess- 
server iu the 24 Parganas district reoovered a revolver while attaching some property 
in a house, and another revolver was seized from a house in Faridpur district 

The extent of terrorist oonspiraoies for the seoretion of arms and the oommission 
of outrages and the measure of Government’s success iu combating them, were 
further indicated by the large number of oases disposed of by Special Courts in the 
oonrse of the year. In February Dhanesh Bhattacharii, a detenue who esoaped 
from the Bankura Leper Asylum and was captured while in possession of a loaded 
revolver, was oonvioted by a Special Tribunal at Dacoa, In the same month a 
-Special Tribunal sitting at Dinajpur disposed of three connected terrorist dacoity 
oases, as a result of which 8 persons received sentences ranging from 10 to 4 years’ 


rigorous imprisonment 

On 1st May the Inter-Provincial Conspiracy Case, whioh had been proceeding 
so many months before a Special Tribunal at Alipore, ended in the conviction of no 
less than 35 persons iu respect of offences of a terrorist and revolutionary oharaoter. 
Six were sentenoed to transportation for life, and the rest to varying terms of 
imprisonment In July the detenue who murdered the 8nb-Inspeotor of Police at 
Goalnndo was sentenced to death by a Special Tribunal at Faridpur, and in September 
the two youths who stabbed a detenue at Daooa were likewise sentenoed to death by 
a Special Tribunal sttting in that oity. The latter sentence was subsequently reduced 
by the High Court to transportation for life. 

At the close of the year a Special Tribunal at Alipore was engaged in trying 31 
persons including a woman, in connection with the reooveries of arms consequent 
upon the arrest of Pnrnananda Das Gupta in January. Magistrates vested with 
speoiat powers under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act disposed of 
many somewhat similar oases, some of which are worth recording. Four youths 
were oonvioted in an Arms Act case at Rajshahi in January, two of whom, aged 15, 
pleaded guilty to the charge and were sent to the Borstal School at Bankura. 

In a Conspiracy Case at Rangpur in February, thirteen persons received sentences 
ranging from 7 years rigorous imprisonment to a fine of Rs. 50 and in Maroh two 
jmnng men were oonvioted of somewhat similar offences in the Garbetta Conspiracy 
i ®i ,i.C? nkura t" 0 ‘bhadralok’ youths were oonvioted of mail robbery, and in 
Apm a third was sentenoed at Bishnupor to 5 years’ rigorous imprisonment for 
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possessing oatridges and materials for the repair of revolvers. Two persona were 
convicted at Daooa for 'harbouring the absconder Dhanesh Bhattaonarji, and in 
Birbhum seven persons were sentenced to varions terms of imprisonment for cons¬ 
piracy to commit robbery and dacoity. In the Gaibandha Arms Conspiracy Case in 
May a farther batch of Beven youths was convioted, while in the same month there 
wa3 a conviction in Dinajpur for possession of letters inciting to violence, and 
another in Bakharganj for the possession of explosives. At Hooghly in a case of 
dacoity with donble murder, eight persons received sentences ranging downwards 
from 7 years’ rigorous imprisonment, and in August two youths were convicted in 
Nadia distriot for the unlawful possession of a revolver. A number of similar 
oases were disposed of daring the remaining months of the year: and it is to be 
hoped that the sentences imposed by these Courts will go some way towards dimi¬ 
nishing the number of criminal conspiracies and orimes of-violence. 


The polioy adopted in 1932, of deporting terrorist convicts to the Andamans, was 
continued during 1935, and in the oourse of the year 91 conviots of the type were 
despatched to Port Blair from Bengal. Congress leaders oontinned to evince sympathy 
for these deportees, and in April Air. Mohanlal Saxena, a member of the Congress 
group in the Legislative assembly, applied for permission to visit the Andamans. As 
his ostensible object was to enquire into the “alleged hardships" of the terrorist con¬ 
victs in the Cellular Jail, it was perhaps hardly surprising that hi8 request was re¬ 
fused by the Government of India. 

In May the Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Narayanaswami Ohetty, Member of the Coun¬ 
cil of State, who had behind him 25 years of interest in prison reform, paid a private 
visit to the Islands, and on his return published two letters to Government commen¬ 
ting favourably upon the conditions in which he found the terrorist oonviots living. 
In August a Congress member tabled a resolution in ths Bengal Legislative Council 
recommending the retransfer of all snoh prisoners from the Andamans to Bengal. 
Want of time prevented discussion on this motion, bat it afforded a regrettable 
example of the concern felt in oertain quarters for persons convicted of terrorist 
orimes. 

It oannot be too strongly emphasized that the Andamans have never been actually 
closed down as a penal settlement, and that in addition to terrorists, about &,OCSO 
ordinary oonviots are detained at Port Blair. The object of sending oonvioted 
terrorists to the place is to prevent them forming in Bengal the nucleus of plots 
and conspiracies, to rednoe the chances of their escape, and to remove the souroe 
of danger to the discipline and security of Bengal Jails ; and in view of these facts 
it is regrettable that sympathy for this small band of dangerous orimioals should 
oontinue to be shown by Congress organizations. 

Throughout the year efforts of Government and its officers continued to be direoted 
not merely to the breaking np of terrorist conspiracies, bat also towards the 
eradication of the terrorist mentality in affeoted areas of the Province. The Military 
Intelligence Offioors, who with the status of Superintendents of Police are as¬ 
sisting the oivil administration have done most valuable work in this direction 
in the districts of Midnapore, Chittagong, Tipperah. Noakhali, Faridpor, Dacca, 
Mymensingh, Kangpnr, Kajshahi and Murahidabad. Encouragement was given to 
the formation of looal Anti-Terrorist Committees affiliated to the All-Bengal Anti- 
Terrorist Association, and in addition to those already formed a number of such 
committees were organized in Daijeeiing, Jalpoigori, Dinajpur, Raugpur, Jesaore, 
and Faridpor districts. 

fieferring to the employment of troops tho report says :—There can be little 
question that the presence of these military forces in the districts most affected by 
terrorism not merely provided assistance to tho oivil authorities, bat also gave 
encouragement to the loyal element in the popoiation and acted as a partial deterrent 
in respect of terrorist ploting and propaganda. 

Preventive detention under the provisions of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act continued, however, daring the year to be the principal method employed 
to guard against the commission of terrorist outrages ; and the detention camps 
at Buxar and tiijli, the two camps at Berhampore, and the camp at Deoli in Ajmere 
Merwara ail remained in commission. At the close of the year oat of a total of 
3,4i8 persons dealt with under the Act, 194 had been released before the expiration 
ol two months, 472 had been released unconditionally or upon terms, 214 were in 
home domicile, 838 in village domicile, 35 had been externed from Bengal, 1,517 
wen detained in jails and camps, 21 had died- 21 were on traced, the orders against 
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t had been allowed to lapse, and 104 had been convicted or were awaiting trial in 
jespeot of specific offenoes. 

Despite the insistence of its leaders that Congress, being pledged to non-violenoe, 
oonld have no connection with or interest in terrorism, the All India Congress 
Committee felt it inoambent npon itself to ohampion the cause of the Bengal detenus. 
In February questions were asked in the Legislative Assembly regarding the number 
of persons detained in Jails and camps under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, while artioles appeared in the Congress Press suggesting that the reduction 
in tne number of terrorist outrages should be followed by a revision of Government s 
policy in respeot of detention without trial, and that the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
should be signalled by a general release of detenus. 

It was arranged in April, that May ldth should be celebrated throughout India 
as “Detenue Day’ and a committee of Congress Members of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, with Mr. Alohanlal Saxena, as its Chairman, was appointed “to enquire and re- 

E ort npon the administration of repressive laws” in this Province. Whatever may 
ave happened in other parts of India, the celebration of “Detenu Day” fell comple¬ 
tely flat in Bengal Recognizing the dangers inherent in an agitation of this nature, 
Government decided that any publicity given to the oanse of persons detained be* 
cause of their connection with terrorists, a connection established in eaoh case after 
an independent and most careful examination of the fact, must inevitably stimulate 
and encourage the supporters of terrorism. It was felt, also, inat any widely 
advertised expression of sympathy with the detenus, however gennine might be the 
feelings by which it was prompted, must reaot unfavourably upon the efforts being 
made to eradicate the disease of terrorism from the body politic. Accordingly an order 
was issued on I7th May under section 2A, Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Aot, 
1031, for bidding the pnblioation of any information -either regarding the observance 
of “Detenu Day” or regarding other similar attempts to excite sympathy for those 
detained under the Bengal State Prisoners Regulations of 1818 and tho Bengal Cri¬ 
minal Law Amendment Aot of 1930. On the same date a communique explaining 
the reasons for the ordor was issued to the Press. 

The effeot of this action was immediate ; and although the holding of meetings 
had not been prohibited, the aotnal celebrations on May 19th were a complete fiasco 
throughout the Province. The principal gathering arranged at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, 
was poorly attended : Mr. Fazlul Baq, the Mayor, who was expected to preside, had 
argent business at Krishnagar ; the collections made were insignificant; and the 
meeting itself degenerated into a Communist rally, which broke np in confusion at 
the appearnanoe of the Police. The Nationalist Press waxed indignant over the “high¬ 
handed” behaviour of Government in this connection, and- indulged in the puerile ges¬ 
ture of suspending pnblioation on May 2lst by way of protest. The province, how¬ 
ever, remained quite unexcited by these antics, and the sponsors of “Detenu Day” 
can look back npon it with little save discomfiture and mortification. 

Mr. Saxena’s Committee met with even less success. On April 22nd it issned 
a lengthy questionnaire to various organisations and persons in Bengal, asking for in¬ 
formation concerning the administration of “repressive” laws. The very wording of 
this circular showed that the Committee had not approached the subject matter of 
the enquiry with an open mind. Correspondents were asked, among other questions, 
to suggest methods of alleviating “the present hardship of detenns and their families” 
to describe the “inconvenience and harrassmoat oaused by searches”, to enumerate 
any “humiliating orders requiring individuals to report at police-stations”, and to 
“give instances of repression and hardship, if any, oaused to the public” as a result 
of “Military marches/’ 

The replies elicited would appear to have been inadequate and unsatisfactory, for 
the Committee decided to explore other avenues. On 13th Jane Mr. 8axena wrote 
to the Government of Bengal, inviting. it to “place its oase” before the Committee, 
which would welcome its co-oporetion. He was informed in reply that Government 
would not countenance proceedings whioh to all appearances were prompted by a spirit 
of antagonism, not to terrorism, but to itself, Mr. Saxena expressed surprise at this 
answer and a hope that it was not final He was advised that his hopes were vain, 
and was permitted to publish the correspondence whioh had passed between 
and the Chief Secretary. 

Having done so, he arrived almost along in Calontta on 7th. Jaly. His reception 
was poor , and the interest displayed in his enquiry was lake-warm. He arranged 
to commence his to ur by a visit to Tipperah, but on reaching Chandpnr on 12th 
July, he waa served with an order prohibiting him from entering the district. He 
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thereupon returned to Calcutta, and after ascertaining that he would not be permit¬ 
ted to visit certain other districts, he left Bengal on 14th July. The refusal of the 
Government of Bengal to submit its case to the scrutiny of a self-constituted Com¬ 
mittee of Congress parliamentarians, not appointed by the Legislative Assembly and 
lacking any constitutional authority, needs no justification and the suggestion that 
Government should have recognized the right of a political party to investigate and sit 
in judgment upon official policy, was remarkable, not merely for its effrontery, but 
also for its curious ignoranoe of the first principles of constitutional practioe. 

While Congress politicians were indulging in these misguided efforts to suoure a 
general release of all detenus and to excite sympathy on their behalf, irrespective of 
the merits or demerits of individuals, and cheerfully oblivious of the publio danger 
involved by the proposal to flood the Province with potential anarchists, Government 
began to develop a policy calculated to wean the majority of those detained from 
their mistaken leanings towards terrorism and to convert them into useful members 
of the State. 


The general tone of Press during the year was similar to that of 1034, and 
although the improvement noticed in last year’s Report was maintained and there was 
a considerable hardening of opinion against terrorism, the attitade of hostility 
towards Government still persisted in a considerable degree. At the beginning of 
the year there was strong oriticism of the Report of the Joint Select Committee on the 
India Bill, and the Bill itself came in for steady attack while passing throogh Parlia¬ 
ment. The financial proposals of the Bengal Government were also condemned on 
the ground that new taxation could not be justified, and while the Development 
Bill wa8 generally welcomed, it was suggested that the Government of India's 

r t of money for rural reconstruction only resulted from the activities of 
Gandih’s Village Industries Association. 


Ookhunil Outlook 

The reprieve granted to one of the would be assassins of his Excellency the 
Governor was welcomed with the suggestion that it would do more to oheok terro¬ 
rism than any number of repressive laws; but the action taken by Government 
against various communal associations in Calcutta roused considerable hostile com¬ 
ment 8arcastio reference were made in April to the publication by the ‘Morning 
Post of a confidential circular of the Bengal L 0. S. Association. 

The unfortunate pandering of the Press to communal antagonism has already been 
referred to, and it was particularly noticeable in'Oonnectiou with the firing at 
Karaohi and the rioting at Perozabad. The attitade of the Nationalist newspapers 
towards the Silver Jubilee celebrations in Hay cannot be described as anything more 
than lukewarm, and although some of them published Jubilee issues ana royal 
greetings, there was a tendency to indalge in somewhat undignified criticism of the 
various arrangements that were made. The demand of security from the newspaper 
‘Bands Mataram’ as a result of a scurrilous writing against His Majesty, even evoked 
some sympathy, and comments were made upon the risks to which the Press was 
exposed nnder the present law. 

It is satisfactory to note that ‘Bande Mataram’ snbseque ntly repudiated the senti¬ 
ments expressed in the offending article, and later wrote in appreciation of the place 
occupied by His Majesty in the constitution. Despite considerable interest and 
general appeals for fnnds in connection with the Quetta earthquake disaster, there 
was muon grumbling over the restrictions imposed upon the entry of volunteers into 
the devastated area and the decision to refuse admission to non-officials was criticised 
as likely to create publio suspicion aud resentment. The interest aroused by the 
passage of the India Bill through the House of Lords was soon overshadowed by the 
oommnnal feelings excited by the Shahidgauj mosque dispute at Lahore : and bitter 
opposition was expressed against the renewal of the Public Security Act and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act The debates in the Legislative Assembly over the 
latter measure were fully reported and its certification by His Excellency the Viceroy 
was viewed with marked disfavour. 

Much interest was evinced in the distress cansed by the Damodar floo ds, and 
there was occasional appreciations of official relief measures. With the placing of 
the Government of India Aot upon the statute book, interest in home politics centred 
on the question of the acceptance of office under the new constitution, and a consi¬ 
derable volume of opinion in unexpected quarters appeared to favoar the wor king of 
the Reforms. 

63 
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Sympathy Fob Abyssinia 

The war in Abyssinia aroused much genuine sympathy for the Emperor Haile - 
Selassie and Mb people, but it was freely suggested that the part played by Qreat 
Britain, in support of the League of Nations and in the enforcement* of Sanctions 
against Italy, was dictated by considerations of selfish imperialism and not by philan¬ 
thropic motives. There was a general tendenoy to decry the efforts of the League, 
but on the other hand the Franco-British proposals for a settlement of the dispute 
were severely censured and the subsequent resignation of Sir Samuel. Hoare, the 
Foreign Secretary, was declared to have been inevitable. 

At the close of the year the main topics of disoussion were the communal dispute 
in the Calcutta Corporation, the question of acceptance of offioe by the Congress 
under the new constitution, the celebration of the Congress Golden Jubilee and the 
impending financial inquiry by Sir Otto Niemeyar; and the Bengal Press was unani¬ 
mous in its support of His Excellency the Governor’s appeal for financial justice to 
Bengal in the next settlement between the Centre and the Provinces. 

During the year 47 warnings were conveyed to newspapers by the Press Officer 
and security was demanded from four presses and five papers, while the seouritie3 of 
one press and one newspaper were forfeited. 


The B. & O. Administration Report 


The following extraots are taken from the Report for thelyear 1935 

The year 1935 was, generally speaking, one of suspended political activity. The 
previous year had olosed with the almost simultaneous Congress sncoess in the Legislative 
Assembly elections in November and the publication of the Joint Select Committee’s 
Report; but the Congress found little cause for solaoe in the events of the year 
under review, whether in the matter of capturing the votes of the people, or of 
influencing the course of the New Reforms legislation. 

That the extreme Congress programme found little support among the people is 
shown by the wide-spread apathy evinced by the pablio o n the usual “Independence 
Day" celebrations staged by the Congress on January 26th. The lack of pablio interest 
on January 26th. contrasted vividly with the ripples of enthusiasm on December 28th, 
the day of the Congress Golden “Jubilee,” when the Congress, in co-operation with 
most parties, managed, on a non-party basis successfully to imitate, at many 
important centres of the province, some features of His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Cele¬ 
brations of the preceding May. The other parties made it clear that they were honour¬ 
ing by the participation the aspirations of India to autonomy and were in no way 
endorsing the disloyal oreed of the present Congress, The Hindu Mahasabha indeed felt 
bo natually the evasive attitude of the Congress towards the Communal Award that 
at their annual sassiou at Poona, during Christmas week, they not only refused to 
felicitate the Congress on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee but also decided to contest 
the elections under the new constitution in opposition of the Congress. 


Enbolhbnt or Mxmbxbs 

Apart from elections and jubilations there was little in the activities of the official 
Congress party worthy of record. The first-half of the year was spent by Congressmen 
in recruiting members under the new Congress constitution, but in spite of postpone¬ 
ments of the final date for reornitment, and the fact that Babu Rajeudra Prasad, the 
Congress President, was a native of this province, the results, even according to 
a resolution passed by the Provincial Congress Working Committee on April 1 7th, was 
disappointing. Of the provincial quota of one hundred thousand members, the Con- 
greM in Bihar and Orissa managed to enrol only some seventy-eight thousand. Still 
it afforded considerable consolation in Bihar Congress oiroles to know that of all the 
provinces of India, Bihar and Orissa stood first in the matter of enrolment of Con¬ 
gress members. 

ahnnt 11 j proYinoe of the All-India Tillage Industries Association, 
men much dm been promised earlier in the year, consisted in expensive 
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experiments at gur-making from the toddy palm, in the opening of a night sohool 
here or a village library there, or a few shops here and there selling aruoles some¬ 
what above the market rate. In faot, most Congressmen with their desire to see the 
industrialization of India on modern lines progress as rapidly as possible, were, from 
the start, half-hearted about a matter to which thev were prepared to pay lip-service 
in deference to the dreams of Mr. Gandhi. Moreover, the ban by Mr. Gandhi on 
workers of the Village industries Association aotivety participating in political work 
effectively deprived the scheme of its political attraction. 

SociitiiBi Discontent 

The real interest in Congress polities however, in this provinoe as elsewhere, was 
not so much the activity of the village Industries Association or the Golden Jubilee 
Celebration as the increasing dissension within the party, owing to the growing im¬ 
patience of its Socialist wing with the policy of Congress officialdom. Already in 
April, at the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at Jubbnlpore, the Congress 
President found some difficulty in keeping the Socialist members under control. In 
May, matters were precipitated by the declaration of Mr. Satyamurti M. L. A., Secre¬ 
tary of the Congress Parliamentary Party and President of the Madras (Tamil) 
Congress Committee, in favour of acoeptanoe of office under the new constitntion. 

This declaration took Congress orthodoxy by surprise and casned a marked stir in 
political ciroles in the country. The Satyamurti group was lond in favour of office 
and the Socialist group was as vociferous against ; while Congress officialdom observed 
a discreet silence. The country, however, at onoe demanded to know the mind of 
the Congress on this important question, but was told by the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee at Wardha in July to wait for an answer. 

This proorastination was endored by the All-India Congress Committee at its meet¬ 
ing in Madras in October and the matter was left over to the open session of the 
Congress at Luoknow in April 19.16, neither the Working Committee, nor the All- 
India Committee, daring to give a lead to a matter in which opinion within the 
Congress was so sharply divided as to promise a split whatever the decision, 

Kiban Sabha Activities 

While Congressmen in Orissa seemed united in their determination to work Die 
new constitution in Bihar the cleavage between Congress officialdom and the Sooialist 
wing was accentnated by the activities of the Kiss an Sabba and their leader Swami 
Sahajanand. Ostensibly an organization to promote the welfare of the tenantry, 
the Kishan Sabha, under the inspiration of their Socialist allies, became increasingly 
a body aiming at the complete elimination of the ownership of property in land. 
Throughout the year the Swami and his followers tonred the districts in North and 
South Bihar, addressing meetings, where they enlarged npon the misdeeds of the 
landlords and the iniqaity of the Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act which came into 
force in June. 

Naturally the Swami and his friends were considerably annoyed when Pandit 
Shiva Shankar Jha and Babn Gursahai Lai, who had been the tenants' representatives 
in the Legislative Council during the passage of the Bill, tonred the same districts, 
with the active good-will of the local Government, informing large assemblies of 
eager tenants of the benefits secured to them by the Act In a Presidential speech, 
at Hajipur, in November, the Swami appears to have over-reaohed himself for he 
was openly attacked by the Congress vernacular organ, the Navashakti of Patna for 
his views expressed there. This, however, did not deter the Swami, who sncoeeded, 
in December, in organizing a boycott of the Bihta 8ngar Mill by the looal sngaroane 
growers. 

India Bm Reaction 

In the wider constitutional sphere the debates in Parliament on the India Bill 
were followed with the closest interest in the provinoe as elsewhere. There was wide¬ 
spread disappointment at the omission of any reference to Dominion Status in the 
Bill itself, which the subsequent explanatory statements of responsible Ministers in 
Parliament and the assurance that His Majesty’s Government will stood by the 
Viceroy of India’s famons pronouncement of 1929 did not entirely dispel. Many of 
the amendments carried daring the progress of the Bill were subjected to hostile 
criticisms in the Press. 

There was one amendment, however, which was universally applauded, namely 
the amendment of the House of Lords .substituting direct election to the Upper 
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Chamber of the Federal Legislature for indirect election. In Angost, the Royal 
assent to the Government of India Aot was the signal for farther conventional 
critioism of the new constitution, which the leading Congress organ of the provinoe 
described as “a monstrous infliction” and “an unparalleled affront”. 

That this ferocity of language did not represent its real views, however, and still 
lesB the views of the pnblio, is proved by the intense interest whioh it constantly 
betrayed in the work of the Reforms Department Indeed all seotions of opinion 
showed the keenest interest in the impending advent of the new constitution, whioh 
was refleoted in the debates of the Legislative Council and the reception, given in 
Ootober to the Delimitation Committee, in whose Chairman, Sir Laurie Hammond, 
the provinoe recalled with satisfaction, one of its distinguished former public servants. 

Another outstanding event whioh had wide reactions in the provinoe was the 
Italo-Abyssinian war. The coarse of the war and the attitude towards it of the 
League of Nations, and of Great Britain in particular, were watched with the closest 
interest. like the rest of India the sympathies of Bihar and Orissa were entirely 
with Abyssinia ; and the attempts of the Italian community in Calcntta to arouse 
sympathy for Italy, by the issue of letters and oommuniqnes to tho Press, and the 
distribution, in September aud Ootober, of pamphlets within the provinoe fell flat 

Communal Relations 

The year 1935 saw a steady deterioration in commnnal relations chiefly owing to 
repercussions among Moslems of the events in other provinces and the correspond¬ 
ingly increased activity of the Hindu religions organisations. The year began in 
Bihar with fair prospects, whioh were soon dimmed in February by the failure at 
Delhi of the Rajendra Prasad-Jinnah talks to effeot any agreed communal settlement. 
The firing on a frenzied Moslem mob at Earaohi on the 19th Maroh agitated the 
Moslem mind all over India and indnoed a desire for martyrdom that was not 
aalonlated to make the already strained relations with the major oommunity any 
easier. Althongh the Bakr-Id in March passed off without serious trouble, riotiug 
was narrowly averted at Kharagpur, Tegra and Sheikhpnra in Monghyr district, while 
the saorilegions defilement, with a slaughtered oalf’s head, of a. Deviasthan outside 
Phenhara in Ohamparan, was to bear its fruit of death five months later. 


• Muhaubam Clashes 

In April, the 7th day of Muharram happened to conoide with the Ram Navami, 
whioh was celebrated with even larger Mahabir Jhanda processions than nsual; a olass 
of procession whioh throughout its few years’ vogae has tended intensely to annoy 
Moslems who regard it as a provocative substitute for their Muhharam prooession, 
in whioh both communities used to join in happier years. The result was that the 
police and the magistraoy atraost everywhere had an anxious time; while several 
dashes between the communities took place at Hazaribagh and Ranohi. Although 
many persons, including polioeraen were injured at both these places, previously the 
envy of the provinoe for their laok of oommanal trouble no one was actually killed. 

The atrooities of the oommanal riots at Ferozabad in the Agra District, of the 
United Provinces, in April, in whioh. eleven Hindus were burnt to death in a barricaded 
house, sent a thrill of horror throughout the,country, and aronsed Hindu feeling as 
intensely as Moslem feelings had been aroused in Maroh by the Karaohi tragedy. 
Although the barbarities were oondemned by all right-minded persons inolnding several 
Moslem leaders, the incident left an ugly impression that kept oommanal ill-feeling 
vigorously alive throughout May. 

In June there was a somewhat unexpected outburst of Moslem feeling in Bihar as 
elsewhere, against olause 304 of the Government of India Bill, then before the 
Honse of Commons, which provided for future amendments in the method of eleo- 
t'On to tho Legislatures. A statement issued by the Government of India with the 
authority of the Secretary of State on July 3ra did mnoh to allav Moslem apprehen- 
a * “ e Communal Award might be altered without consulting the minorities, 
and the corresponding section 308 of the Aot, as passed , has given satisfaction to 
ml but extreme Moslem opinion. Later in July the oommanal situation in the 
Punjab over the Sahidgaoj affair necessitated the despatoh of the Gurkha Military 
Police from Ranohi to Lahore. 

1“ August the embitterment of oommanal relations brought tragedy in our 
0n ‘ h ® 4t il of 016 month, very large orowds of armed Hindus, who had 
at ^9 defilement of their Devisthan some five months before, assembled 

» rnoonara in Ohamparan ostensibly for a Mahabir Jhanda prooession, and broke 
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the terms of a compromise regarding the road of procession arrived at with the 
Moslems only two days previously. They then defied the repeated orders of the 
Sadar Subdivisions! Offioer to disperse, attempted to invade the Moslem Idgah, and 
compelled the Subdivisions! Officer to order the armed police to open fire, in the 
oonrse of which 30 rounds were fired resulting in the death of six men and in 
injuries to seven more. 

There were attempts in certain quarters to mate communal and political capital 
out of the tragedy, bnt the prompt issue of two communiques by _ Government, the 
first based on a telegraphic report and the second on fuller material, inclnding the 
recorded evidence of several non-official Hindu eve-witnesses fully enlightened the 
public regarding the oocurrence. Although the Legislative Council met at Ranchi 
— shortly after, in the same month, no attempt was made to censure the action of 
Government or its officers whether by a resolution or by a adjournment motion. 

Again, on the 27th October there was a serious Hindu-Moslem clash over the 
old question of processions and music before mosques. This time tbo scene was 
at Jamal pur in Monghyr district where an apparently inoffensive Moslem stranger 
was hilled in the fracas. 

But, although the scene may shift, the features in most of these clashes are 
muoh the same ; and there is little prospeot of permanent harmony unless both 
the great communities exercise forbearanoe and mutual toleration. A feature of the 
year symptomatic of the tension between the two communities was the number of 
Mahabir Jhauda processions taken out, apparently at all seasons of the year, and 
increasingly in areas where no one found it a necessary part of his religion so to 
proceed before. 

It is a significant commentary on communal realations that on the day of the 
Phenhara firing, which was not the date of any major festival, no less than six 
Magistrates in Cbamparan alone had to leave their ordinary work and go on deputa¬ 
tion, with police foroes, to various places in the district, in order to keep the 
communities apart on the occasion of these Mahabir Jhanda demonstrations. The 
very heavy burden on the administration need not be emphasised, bnt unless the 
two great communities take the situation iu hand in good time, the inorea6ed 
expenditure, that may become necessary in future in order to maintain law and 
oraer in the province, may make the administration, in return, a burden on the 
people. 

In addition to Hindu-Moslem tension there was some local friction, ernpting in 
criminal cases between Christians and Hindus, among the aboriginals of Chota 
Nagpur, owing to resentment at intensified Hindu missionary activity, ohiefly in 
Palatnan district. 

Within the Hindu community itself although the declared intention of Dr. Ambed- 
kar, in October, to lead the depressed olasses out of the Hindu fold, oaused a consi¬ 
derable stir in orthodox circles, it does not seem to have had effect on the depressed 
olasses in this province. 

The year 6aw a marked increase in orime. The figure of reported cases in 1935 
as compared with the triennial average for the three preceding years are mnrder 362 
cases against 355, dacoity 475 cases against 415, robbery 249 cases against 205, burg¬ 
lary 16,320 against 15,482, theft 9,664 against 9,260, cattle theft 843 cases against 603 
ana riot 780 against 762. The inorease in dacoity is not as serions as the figures suggest 
sinoe the figures for the 2nd quarter are swollen by 28 cases in Saran which were 
merely revivals of suppressed or minimized cases of previous years. 

It is difficult to account for the increase in orime, but possibly the explanation 
be found in the faot that the previous three years’ period was a period of Blump in 
crime after the boom in orime during the Civil disobwiience era. Perhaps insistence 
on better reporting and the pre-occupation of the policy, in some districts, with com¬ 
munal trouble were also responsible for the increase in the figures, it is interesting 
to note that the no-police tract in the Ganthal Parganas likewise recorded an inoreaseJ 
attributed to tbo economic depression. 

To cope with the problem there was an energetic drive of bad livelihood cases of 
which no less than 019 cases against 1.695 persons came before the courts in the 
oonrse of the year. In Cbamparan and Purnea where there had been successful pro¬ 
secutions under sections 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code there was a sharp in¬ 
crease in dacoity, vanishing to none in the 3rd quarter in Cbamparan. Purnea also 
greatly benefited from the restriction nnder the Criminal Tribes Act, of 375 notorious 
North Bbagalpnr criminals. 
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A disquieting feature was the continued occurrence of railway obstruction oases. 
There were 47 suoh cases daring the year. Although none of these cases bad fatal 
results, the persistence of a mentality among certain persons, who would derail trains 
by tampering with the line or signals, in order to express their grievance against 
sooiety, is a source of ever-present danger to the publio. 

Terrorist aotivitv during the year was not inconsiderable. On April 3rd a bomb 
exploded in a Sikh Gnrdwara in Patna city. The occurrence apparently had _ no 
political significance. In June, four youths who had been preparing to commit a 
political dacoity in the Jharia Coalfields, were .arrested by the police. One oonfused 
and the other three were sentenced to four years’ rigorous imprisonment 

On the sixth of July, while six youths belonging to the Madhubani revolutionary 
party were manufacturing bombs at Gandhwar in the Madhubani subdivision of Dar- 
bhanga distriot, one bomb accidentally exploded killing one of them outright and in¬ 
juring the others severely. One of the five survivors turned approver and the other 
four alleged survivors were being tried by the Court of Sessions at the end of 
the year. 

Again, at the end of December,'a train on the Fatwa-Tslampnr Light Railway ran 
over and exploded a bomb, which had evidently been placed on the Tine with sinister 
intent No one was hurt and the event probably had no political complexion. 

Nine more persons were interned and three (including an arms smuggler) were 
externed under the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Aot during the course of the year. 
This Aot whioh was due to expire in Maroh ’36, proved a most effective weapon in 
dealing with terrorism and communism and the necessity was felt of the re-enact¬ 
ment of certain seotions as a permanent measura Just after the close of the year 
the Legislative Counoil extended the operation of these seotions for five years more. 

Of the papers that begun publication daring the coarse of the year mention may 
be made of the ‘Sentinel’, an English weekly published at Ranchi since March, the 
‘Istiqlal’, an Urdu twice-weekly of Patna, published since November, and the Hindi 
‘Janak’ a daily of Patna that appeared at the end of the year. 

Beourity under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Aot was demanded only 
from the ‘Jamhoor’, a Urdu weekly of Patna, for an article containing a thinly- 
veiled incitement to murder ; at the time of declaration from the ‘Istiqlal’.; ana 
from the ‘Chandrakala Press’ at Hazaribagh. The ‘Jamhoor’ ceased .publioation on 
demand of security. The securities deposited by the ‘Yogi' and the ‘Navsshakti in 
the oourse ol the previous year remained intact at the end of the year. 

As a mark of protest against the certification bv the Governor-General, in 
September, of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which the Assembly had refused 
to consider, oertain papers withheld publioation for a day. 

Nevertheless the press as a whole, even those papers whioh are, from policy, 
automatically hostile to Government, offered every facility to the Publioity Officer 
in the publioation of Government material \ and, as the year advauoed, all but the 
most extreme papers evinoed an increasing readiness to try to understand the 
Government point of view. 

The year was fairly free of industrial disputes. The strikes that ooourred were 
of a minor nature ana hardly merit detailed record, .. 

There was an increasing disposition among employers to consider sympatbetioauy 
the legitimate grievances ot workers. Thus the India General Navigation Company 
met to a great extent the demands of the workers at the Digha w ° r "| ll0 P’.^ 
strnok work for a few days in December, owing to the disoharge of 7° of 
number ; and the aotion, in July, of the Tata Iron and Steel Company in granting 
a bonus of one month’s pay to all their employees at an estimated expenditure . 
about Rs, 10 lakhs had a settling effeot among the workers in one of the mos 

important labour areas of the provinoe. , „ , _ , „„ 

There was some increase in Trade Union activity, in Monghyr and Jamalpnr, as 
elsewhere, under the inspiration of the All-India Trade Union Congress ana tn 
Socialist Party ; but, in piaoes, the workers resented the attempts of the booian 
Party to use them for political ends. On the other hand, the accredited leaaere 
the workers took a keen interest in the position of Labour under tne r* 
Constitution, and the Metal Workers Union of Jamshedpur in co-operation wi 
nnious from the coalfields appeared before the Hammond Committee at Kaooni 
October to argue the Trade Union point of view. In the same month the rrovino 
Congress Committee at its meeting at Patna showed some interest in labour matte 
and appointed Mr. Abdul Bari to investigate the labour problem throughout t 
provinoe, while Baba Rajendra Prasad himself proceeded straight from the raw* 
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meeting to Jamshedpur in order to try to paoh up some agreement between the 
Metal Workers Union, whioh wished to keep aloof from politics, and its moribnnd 
rival, the Labour Association, with its distinct Congress sympathies. At the end of 
the year the release, on the 27th November, of Manek Homi from the Seraikela 
Jail evoked considerable enthusiasm among workmen in thd Jamshedpur area. 

The latest of the monsoon in setting in and its early departure would suggest 
at first sight a year of drought rather than, of flood. But the unevenness with whioh 
the rainfall was distributed between Julr and September waa responsible for wide¬ 
spread floods in North and South Bihar. At the end of the first week in August 
heavy rain fell in Chota Nagpur and South Bihar oausing floods in Gaya and Patna 
distriots. The Panpun with its tributaries the Moraar and the Dardha inundated the 
countryside. The ‘bhadai’ crop was very seriously damaged in and around the Jeha- 
nabad subdivision of the Gaya distriot. The flood interrupted railway traffic on the 
Grand Chord line for abont two days, a bridge at Akbarpur at the southern extremity 
of the Dehri-Rohatas Light Railway and another on the Fatwa-Islampur Light Rail¬ 
way were carried away : while the Patna-Ranchi road was badly breaohed at several 
places. An alarming feature of the flood was the threat to Patna City it¬ 
self where an iron shutter in a culvert near Gulzarbagh station was carried away 
overnight The efforts of the staff of the Publio Works Department and the Distriot 
Boaid saved the city from serious damage. On the 2;ira August the rise in the 
Lakhandegi and other small rivers breached the ring-embankment that surrounds 8ita- 
marhi since the earthquake, and flooded the town. Fortunately the water subsided on the 
25th. In the Bhagalpur distriot the Kosi in flood, as was fully expeoted, washed 
away the embankment pnt np to protect Madhipura, and also interrupted the train 
service in Supaul. 

In September the unfortunate Tirhut Division once more suffered the worst 
natural calamity of the year iu the province. Within a week of the 16th September 
twenty-five inches and more of rain deluged the greater part of the Division. This 
excessive rainfall coincided with high flood in the Bur Gandak in Muzaffarpur and Dar- 
bbanga distriots. Therefore, while pans of Cbamparan and Saran also suffered badly, 
the damage was greatest in the Sitamarhi and Sadar subdivisions of Muzaffarpur ana 
in the Sadar and Samastipur subdivisions of Darbhanga distriot Some idea of the 
floods can be gathered from the fact that the roads, which, of course, were badly 
breaohed in all the districts, were at some places as much as ten feet under water. 
The loss of life from drowning was insignificant thanks to the prompt measures of 
. relief undertaken by the officers of Government and local bodies, and also by non- 
official organisations but several persons lost their lives by the collapse of mud 
walls, and many thousands of mud houses and thousands of maunds grain were badly 
damaged in the affected areas. 

To cope with the situation caused by the floods. Government gave whatever relief 
was necessary. For the August floods, Government had given Rs. 6,000 for the 
relief of distress in the Gaya and Patna distriots and Rs. 6,000 for relief in Tirhnt, 
The September floods necessitated relief on a more extensive scale. About a lakh of 
rupees was placed at the disposal of the Oommissioner of the Tirhut Division for 
gratuitions relief in the form of grants for house-building, or, for *rabi’ seeds, to 
compensate the poorer classes for the extensive damage to bouses and crops that the 
flood had caused. In addition a sum of Rs. 96,000 was allotted to the four distriots 
of the Tirhut Division for the purpose of ‘tacoavi’ loans and the Collectors in those 
districts were also authorized by Government to stay certificate cases at their 
discretion. 

There was, on the whole, no marked improvement in the economic condition of the 
people, but the slight increase in the revenues of the province under several heads 
suggests that the worst of the economio depression is over. There might indeed have 
been a distinot amelioration in the condition of the masses had not the monsoon in 
1935 been disappointing almost everywhere in the province except Purnea and parts 
of Orissa. In June and July there was a marked deficiency m the raiofali, whilo 
in August and September the rainfall was exceptionally heavy in certain areas 
causing floods in the Patna and Tirhut Divisions with considerable damage to the 
'bhadai’ and winter rice crops. In October the monsoon failed almost complete! y 
except in Orissa, with unfavourable results not only on the winter rice crops, at the 
time of seeding, but also on the germination and growth of the ‘rabi’ crop. Indeed, 
the all but entire absence of rain in the last quarter of the year did not give promise 
of a good 'rabi’ harvest The failure of the later rains gave the ground in December 
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the hard aspect of February, and already at the end of the year the wells in the 
Ranchi distriot were beginning to dry np. 

The effect of the unfavourable harvests, however, js not likely to make itself tally 
felt till the following April or May when a temporary set-baok in the condition of 
the agriculturists is feared. The scanty harvests in the districts of Bengal bordering 
on the Bhagalpore Division reacted unfavourably on agricultural labourers in that 
division, who, in good years, seoure employment during the harvest season across 
the borders. 

To relieve distress among the agriculturists, caused by floods and failure of crops. 
Government gave a sum of just under two lakhs of rupoes for free grants and just 
under four lakhs as ‘taocavi' loans. In parts of Singhbhnm distriot the partial failure 
of orops in the previous season gave cause for anxiety, and in addition to a sum 
of over Rs. 70,000 included in the ‘taocavi’ loans, already mentioned, a sum of 
Rs. 32,000 was spent on relief works for the benefit of the labouring classes in the 
Dhalbhum, Eolhan and Porahat areas of that district. 

There were some bright features in the situation.' The sugarcane season started 
in November with a slight rise in the minimum price of sugaroane which was at 
first fixed by Government at & and a half annas a maund, or half an anna more than 
the minimnm price of the previous season. Unfortunately as the season advanoed 
the price had to be reduced owing to the fall in the price of sugar and with the 
New Tear it was at 5 annas once more. However, the increasing vigilance of the 
Sugarcane Inspectors appointed by Government to supervise^ the work of the Sagar- 
oane Rules protected the sugarcane cultivators to a growing extent from the depreda¬ 
tions of middlemen. The price of common rioe continued to show a tendenoy to rise. 
In July the average price for the province was 11.97 seers to the rupee against 
12.91 seers the year before, while at the close of the year it was 11.79 seers against 
13.48 seers in the first week of 1935. 


On the other hand the price of lao, whioh had almost doubled itself in the 
previous year owing to artificial manipulations of the market, fell back sharply to 
Bb. 25 per mannd by the middle of the year. The daily wages of agricultural labour 
ranged between 1 anna 6 pies to 3 annas in Sambalpur distriot and 4 annas to 6 
annas in Shahabad, The progress of earthquake and flood reoon 9 trnction work con¬ 
tinued to furnish employment to labour, while the grants disbursed by Government 
and the,Bihar Central Relief Committee, and the Donas of Rs. 10 lakhs awarded to 
their employees by the Tata Iron and steel Company pat large sums into circulation. 

Nevertheless in the districts of. North and South Bihar there was a good deal of 
agitation organised by the Kishau Sabha against the burden of rents and oanal rates. 
While much of the agitation was spurious there is no doubt that in some plaoes, 
especially iu the Gaya distriot, where produoe rents had been commuted to cash 
rents during the period of high prices ■ of agricultural produce, the great fall in the 

E rioe of agricultural produce, estimated iu 1934-35 to have fallen in this province 
y about 60 per oent as oompared with the prices for 1928-29, made the burden of 
the cash rents very heavy on the_ tenants. On the other hand, oiviug to the Bihar 
Tenancy Aot, 1934, whioh came into force in June and permitted tne unrestricted 
transfer of ‘rayati’ land on payment of a fixed transfer fee of 8 per oent to the 
landlord, there was a distinct tendenoy, in the districts of Bihar proper for the 
price of agricultural land to rise and tenants were able to raise more money from 
the mortgage of their lands than before. 

The average prioes of cereals remained more or less at the same low level as 
before. There was a slight rise in the prioe of'oommon rioe which was selling at 12.18 
Beers a rupee in the second week of December as compared with 13.55 seers in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. On the other hand the prioe of maize in 
the same period fell from 17.64 sears per rupee in 1934 to 19.11 seers in 1935. 

_ Agricultural conditions during _ the year were not satisfactory. The rains were 
neither well distributed nor sufficient in most places. The want of sufficient rain in 
June and July delayed the sowing of the 'bhadai' orops, while excessive rainfall in - 
August and September damaged the orops of the Tirnnt and Patna Divisions. 'The 
oomplete failure of the rains in the last winter paddy orop not only adversely affeoted 
the outturn of the winter paddy orop but also the germination and growth of the 
robi crops. Fortunately, there is reason to believe that the reclamation of agricul¬ 
tural lands affected by earthquakes was almost completed daring the year. 

, faring the year, of a Marketting officer and the Assistant 
* or province, was greeted with public satisfaction, as the 
pcrtanoe of the proper development of agricultural marketting was widely recog- 
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nised. In collaboration with the Central Marketing staff the Proyinoial Market ting 
Stall was engaged in a comprehensive survey of the production and the marketing or 
various commodities throughout the province. 

In November the looal Government oonvened a small conference to review the 
working of the Sugarcane Act and Rules in the light of the previous year's experience. 
That the Sugarcane Act and Rules were widely appreciated by the people is shown 
by the popular satisfaction which marked the decision of Government to extend them 
to the Patna Division, 

Agricultural Education was not negleoted. Three of the four Government stipen- 
diaries studying at Nagpur Agricultural College, who appeared at the last B. Agr. 
examination of the Nagpur University, were successful and were offered posts in 
the Subordinate Agricultural Service in the provinoe. The Central Farms continued 
to train their own overseers and kamdart and an increasing desire among the public 
to benefit by the practical training offered in the Central Farms was manifest. At 
Sabonr an II. Sc. in ohemistry worked as an .Honorary Research worker in the 
Ghemioal section. " 

Seven agricultural shows, exhibitions and fairs were held daring the year. The 
Department of Agriculture not enly encouraged these events by awarding prizes for 
agricultural exhibits to the extent of Rs. 900, but also itself participated ia them by 
sending exhibits and holding demonstrations. The agricultural show at the Sonepor 
fair attracted large orowds as usual. At all these shows and exhibitions the depart¬ 
ment vigorously pursued its polcoy of impressing apon the agricultural olasses the 
importance of good'seeds, suitable manures and improved methods of cultivation. An 
interesting experiment was started at Ranchi in order to foster the growth of vege¬ 
tables by the middle olasses with the expert advioe of the Agricultural Department 

Propaganda by means of the printed word was oontinaed duriDg the year. Three 
bulletins m English were issued, while the quarterly Hindi Journal ‘“Kisan" published 
under the auspices of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Association became increasingly 
popular. 

The department lent the servioes of two of its overseers to the Pnblioity Offioer 
for the purpose of the 8 i!ver Jubilee Magic Lantern lectures. 

The Anglo-Indian colony at Lapra in the Ranchi district was in its third year, 
and oontinued to make slow progress. About 75 families have been settled and some 
3,000 aores of land acquired. A dairy farm was opened. The experiment is being 
watched with sympathetic interest by all communities. 

There was some slight lifting of the indusirial depression daring the year under 
review. Of the main industries in the province the sugar industry, in spite of the 
exoise duty recently imposed, and the iron and Steel industry oontinued to flourish 
under the protection of tariff walls. There was a welcome improvement in the mica 
industry and the exports of mica showed a substantial increase. The coal industry, 
however, did not ehow any marked signs of recovery, and the prevalence of extensive 
fires in the Jbaria coalfield gravely meoaoed the well-being of one of the most 
important industrial areas in the provinoe. The post-earthquake activity in the 
building and allied trades continued. For the fifth year *in succession no Government 
grant was made under the State Aid to Industries Act, bat provision was made in 
the budget for 1936-37 to assist small industrialists. 

There was a slight set-back in the fish export trade. In 1935 the export of fresh 
fish totalled 77.110 maunds against 91,245 in 1934. This was, however, better than the 
figure for 1 933, which was 66,980 maunds. In addition to the two previous fry-distri¬ 
bution centres at Patna and Cuttack, a third was established at Sambalpore. The total 
supply of fry from three centres was 331,500 against 320,000 in 1934. The figure for 
1933, however, was 382,500. PosBibly the vagaries of the monsoon with alternate periods 
of drought and flood over large areas accounts for much of the difference between the 
figures for 1933 and 1935 in spite of an additional distribution centre. There was a wel- 
oome increase in the demand for larvicidal fish from 1,586 in 1934 to 3,000 in 1935. 


The U. P. Administration Report 1935 

Socialistic influence in Congress politics in the United Provinces is reviewed at 
some length in the Administration report for 1985. There is an increasing pre¬ 
ference on the part of Congressmen for work among the rural rather than among 
the urban population. 

The political situation, it says, continued to cause no anxiety and there was a 
marked deorease in the more important forms of crime but communal relations un¬ 
fortunately remained strained. The various departments of Government registered 
progress within the limits set by their restricted budget. 

In view of the differences of opinion held by the various groups into which it 
was split during the preoeding year, the Congress was naturally anxious to avoid 
and direct statement of its attitude towards maw? important questions of polioy. To 
ensure^ obedience to its authority the Congress Working Committee at its meeting at 
Delhi in January 1935, found it necessary to make rules empowering it to take dis¬ 
ciplinary action against any'committee or member of the Congress who aoted deli¬ 
berately in opposition to the official programme and deoisions of the Congress. The 
only other decision of importance reached there was that the Corigress should occupy 
all places of power and vantage in its “struggle for freedom to assert the dominating 
will of the people”. This decision was made public in a statement issued by Dr. 
Ansari and other Congress leaders in July 1935. 

Congress Dissensions 

From the moment the Jane meeting of the Doited Provinces Congress Committee 
decided on Lucknow as the. venue for the forty-ninth session of the Indian 
National Congress, Lucknow was the soene of bickerings between the local rival 
parties in conneotion with the office of Chairman of the Reception Committee. The 
differences were ultimately patched np by the election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
to the post bat a farther dispute arose over the proportionate representation of 
parties on the Committee. Several committee meetings at Lncknow which were 
marked by stormy scenes, having failed to come to an amio&ble settlement, 8 meeting 
of the Provincial Congress Committee held at Agra in November 1935 deoided to 
form a board of five “dictators” with absolute power to control and carry on the 
work of the Congress in this province and to moke all the arrangements for the hold¬ 
ing of the next Congress session. 

Personal rivalries aud discord were not confined to Lucknow but were also a feature 
of several District Congress committees, and in a few cases culminated in assaults in 
connection with the local board elections. A number of opposition parties such as the 
“Congressmen’s Party" in Allahabad* the “Independent Congress Party” in Jhansi 
and the “Congress Kisan Party” in Meerut had been constituted and so acute were 
the differences between the different sections of the Congress, that a Provincial Civic 
Board composed of five prominent Congressmen of this province was formed to no¬ 
minate canditates and to conduct elections. The disagreements however which soon 
arose between the Civio Board and several district Congress committees, notably 
those at Allahabad and Cawnpore led to the resignation of some members of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and of the Provincial Civic Board, Some measure of 
harmony was ultimately.restored after protraoted negotiation of the Civic Board with 
additional powers. Although in some places successful, the Congress Party on the 
whole achieved little ; and in some districts notably lost gronnd. 

Socialist Party 

One of the important developments of the year was the growth of the Congress 
Socialist Patty. This party gained in influence by the transfer of the office of the 
General Secretary of the All-India Congress Socialist Party from Patna to Bena- 
res. A. meeting of the Execotive Committee held in Benares in July passed several 
resolutions which affirmed that the polioy of the party was to wreck the reforms, 
to organise the peasants and workers in one corporate mass to overthrow the forces 
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°f capitalism and to work for the cancellation of peasants, debts and the elimination 
°* landlords and, ‘taluqdars’. Congress socialists took advantages of politioal confer¬ 
ence held in villages and tahasils to organise unions for peasants ana labourers and 
further their own propaganda. A circular issued by Mr. Jai Prakash Narain as 
General Secretary emphasised the Sooialist party’s opposition to the principles of those 
of “revolutionary unionism” as laid down by Mar* and Lenin. As a result of 
disputes over the local board eleotions the Congress Socialists who preponderated 
in the old e*eoutive committee resigned almost in a body in Ootober and were re¬ 
placed by members of the right wing. 

Reforms Reaction 

Socialistic influence is resulting in an -increasing preference on the part of Con¬ 
gressmen for work among the rural rather than among the urban population. Seeing 
in the peasantry a promising field 'propaganda the Congress is extending the sphere 
of its activities and a number of ‘Kisan’i conferences were organised in tanasils, small 
towns and districts. The enrolment of Congress members was continued in order to 
complete the quota required of each district. 

Brandies of the All-India Village Industries Association were established in Muttra 
and Gorakhpur in February and later on, at Meerut. Subsequently a few weaving 
schools were started in Haldwani and the Agra district, an industrial sobool at Ali¬ 
garh and a depot in Gouda. The Association, however, has met with little success 
in the province and the provincial organising centre at Parkham in the Muttra dis¬ 
trict had to close down ohieflv for want of funds. 

The Annual Session of the’Hindu Mahasabha was held at Cawnpore in April under 
the presidentship of Rev. Ottaraa, a Budhhist Priest of Burma. Its resolutions ap¬ 
proving of the action of the authorities in firing on the Muslim rioters in Karachi 
and condemning the Communal Award aroused the antagonism of the Muslims 
especially in Cawnpore. The Sabha also condemned the Government of India Bill. 
After the session the President tonred the province delivering speeches condemning 
the separation of Bnrma from India and pleading for the formation of a Bndhist- 
Hindu federation. 

Constitutional reform was muoh discussed throughout the year and received par¬ 
ticular attention during the passage of the Government of India Bill through Parlia¬ 
ment whose amendments were alleged by the Congress and advanced Liberal organs 
to have intensified the already unsatisfactory and retrograde character of the Bill. 
For the rest. Press comments ranged from a strong condemnation to qualified ap- 

S roval but were little more than a repetition of those evoked by the publication of 
is Report of the Joint Select Committee. The features selected for particular attack 
were the increased cost of the administration involved in the proposals as likely to 
lead increased taxation, the commercial safeguards in favour of Britain as calcula¬ 
ted to retard the development of national trade, and the communal award which 
would perpetuate and even accentuate communal tension. 

While the Congress papers openly advocated the wrecking of the constitution, 
Liberal papers as a rule were in. favour of -working it with a view to securing the 
fullest representation of advanced and nationalist opinion. Muslim papers in general 
followed the Liberal press snbjeot to some criticism of detail and the expression in 
6ome quarters of the necessity for countering the danger of Hindu domination in pro¬ 
vinces like the United Provinces by returning to the legislature only representatives 
who could be relied upon to safeguard Muslim interests. Boch papers as support 
Government together with certain important independent organs claimed that the 
Bill would provide a substantial improvement on the present constitution, defended 
the safeguards as necessary, and, deprecating a policy of obstruction, pleaded for 
genuine and wholehearted co-operation in working tne new constitution. 

The question whether Congressmen should or should not accept office nnder the 
New Constitution was much discussed, the more influential amocg the extremist 
papers ultimately arriving at the conclusion that the acceptance of office by Con¬ 
gressmen would be inconstant with their creed of non-co-operation and their goal of 
complete independence. 

Against Zawndabi 

There was a considerable increase in the volume and intensity of the propaganda 
in the extremist Hindi papera directed against the established order and in particular 
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against the ‘ramindari* system and Indian States. In their comments on the econo¬ 
mic depression these paperB attempted to prove that the poverty ot the agricultural 
and labouring classes could be removed only by the reorganisation of the State in ac¬ 
cordance with communistic principles. Communism was in -faot extolled in some 
quarters as the panacea for all the ills from whioh sooiety and the oountry suffer, 
The number of advocates of this oreed was increased by .the conversion of a number 
of the older papers and by the appearance of several new papers, two being in 
English, of Socialistic views. The propaganda was in some oases direct but was often 
cloaked in the guise of stories and biographies of Communists like Lenin. Stalin, and 
Earl Marx or took the form of reproducing their speches and writings. Several 
papers sought to represent Russia as a modern Utopia for peasants and labourers, 
published eulogistio accounts of Russian institutions and administration and of the 

S art played by young men in establishing a eommnnistio regime. The same papers 
enounced the Indian National Congress as a ‘bourgeois’ institution and urged that 
freedom could only be secured by olass war and the organisation of peasants and 
workers. Indian Ruling Chiefs were denounced as enemies of nationalism and their 
existenoe as the negation of democracy. 

Rubal Development 

The Government’s rural development scheme was widely discussed. Fears were 
entertained that most of the money would be spent on the salaries of the staff rather 
than on ameliorating the condition of the rural population. Co agrees organs sought 
to represent the scheme as a counterblast to Mr. Gandhi's Village Industries As¬ 
sociation and alleged that -Government’s main object on allotting one orore of rupees 
to this work was to re-establish and maintain their own hold over the rural area. 
Borne influential Muslim papers on the other hand, looked upon Mr. Gandhi’s soheme 
as a political devioe to farther the interests of the congress and commended the 
wisdom of Government in thwarting it by its own measures for rural uplift. 

Comments on the Italo-Abyssmian War were marked by condemnation of 
Italy, sympathy with the Abyssinians and oritioism of the attitude of France, Britain 
and the League of Nations. 
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Educational Progress in India 

Education in India 1934*35 

A glance at the provincial education reports of 20 years ago and a comparison of 
them with the reports for the years 1933-34 would show that provinces loDg recor¬ 
ded as baokward have in many ways oome up to the level of advanced provinces, 
says the report prepared by the Government of India on Education in India for tiie year 
April 31st 1933 to March 31st 1934. “Communities which scarcely ever recorded pupils 
above the primary stage now have considerable representation at the university stage. 
Untonohability has been definitely eradicated in several provinces in so far as the 
schools are concerned, and the progress of education amongst the depressed classes 
has been considerable. 'Women’s education has spread with remarkable rapidity and 
the educationally backward communities amongst women, such as Muslim women, 
have shown immense improvement Physical instruction and athletics have developed 
out of all recognition and movements litre the Olympio organisations, the Boy Scouts 
movement, the Girl Guides movement the Red Uross movement, etc., have taken 
firm root. Tillage life has widened and schemas for rural uplift, village olub, thrift 
societies and even vi'lage broadcasting are no longer unknown. 

“The necessity for the trained teacher has been recognised almost everywhere and 
the numbers of trained teachers have been more than doubled. Considerable advanoe 
has been made in scientific research and in Technology and in their applicadon to 
industry. The need for caution in the quantitative expansion of mass edreation has 
been fully recognised and consolidation and concentration are being attempted in 
most provinces. The evil of waste, stagnation and wastage which were scarcely re¬ 
cognised or diagnosed ?0 years ago have been tackled and are beiDg tackled "with 
signs of ultimate success in most parts of India. There is however, it is true, a 
general dissatisfaotion with many of the existing conditions. Universities are over¬ 
crowded, secondary education iB too stereotyped, primary education is still too little 
related to the surrounding conditions of life and unemployment presents a grave 
problem. But there has been very real progress. Education "is much more widespread 
and India is not alone in having to face difficult problems in education arising out 
of world depression and financial stringency, “it is satisfactory” continues the re¬ 
port “at least that the whole of India is now considering very seriously educational 
reconstruction and that a machinery has been oreated for the co-operation of every 
part of India in an attempt to solve some of the outstanding problems.” 

During the year under review the total Dumber of educational institutions increased 
by 1,377 against a fall of 2,445 in the previous year. ‘'The mere increase in the 
number of institutions is no index of progress,” opines the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India. The large fall in the previous year in Madras, for 
example, was mainly due to a deliberate polioy of providing a better and more 
economic distribution of schools. There has been a further fall in the number 
of institutions in four provinces and the total number of institutions in India 
would have, again declined but for an increase of 1,59^ institutions in Bengal. 
Only one other, province shows a considerable increse 179 in Bibar and Orissa 
which is entirely accounted for by a rise in the number of unrecognised schools. 
Although, leaving aside Bengal, there has been a decrease in the Dumber of institu¬ 
tions. there has been a very satisfactory increase in the number of pupils, an inorease 
of 319,358 as against an inorease of only 86.995 in the previous year. Taking recog- 
nised institutions alone, the increase was 299,659 as against 69,671 in the previous 
year. In spite of a decrease of 457 institutions in Madras its total enrolment increased 
ny 103,075 and Bombay with a decrease of 83 institutions increased its enrolment 
by 34,332.” 

Between the years 1932 and 1933 all provinces and administrations except Delhi, 
Coorg and the minor administrations, showed a heavy fall in total expenditure, but 
during the year 1933-34 all provinces and administrations showed a considerable 
increase in total expenditure except the United Provinces, Burma and Assam. In 
spite of the prevailing economic depression and decline in the revenue per head of 
the population there has been some considerable improvement in ability of provincial 
governments to provide additional funds for education. ‘ 
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■ Expendittob 

The following table shows for the years 1927 and 1934 the expenditure from gov¬ 
ernment fund on education and the percentage of total revena e spent on education in 
the provinces: 


Provinoe. 

1927 

__ Total Govt. Expenditure. 

Percentage of total _ 


Lakhs. 

revenue spent on ednoation. 
Per cent, 

Madras 

202 

13.3 

Bombay 

199 

13.6 

Bengal 

148 

14.0 

U. P. 

196 

17.2 

Punjab 

151 

13.9 

Burma 

95 

9.4 

B. & 0. 

72 

12.5 

0. P. 

72 

14.2 

Assam ✓ 

25 

• 10.2 

N. W. F. P. 

— 

— 

Provinoe. 

1934 

Total Govt, expenditure. 

Percentage of total _ 


Lakhs. 

revenue spent on ednoation. 

Per cent • « 

Madras 

246 

15.9 

Bombay 

176 

12.1 

Bengal 

135 

14.9 

U. P. 

198 

17.6 

Punjab 

„ 160 

.* 14.0 

Burma 

58 

6.8 

B & 0. 

55 

11.1 

C. P. 

44 

10.2 

Assam 

28 

14.0 

N. 'W. F. P. 

19 

11.0 


Between 1933 and 1934 the largest inorease of recent years in the enrolment to 
Universities has occurred and the total number of students in the universities has 
risen by 6 851 to 113.328. The only falling off in numbers has occurred in Dacoa, 
Delhi, the Osmania University, the Andhra University and the Annamalai University, 
and the total fall in these five universities amounted to only 362. On the other hand 
the Calcutta University alone showed an inorease of 4,104 and the Punjab and Bombay 
Universities have eaoh increased nearly 1,000, Fortunately expansion has been accom¬ 
panied by the institution of new types of courses, inoluding soientifio and technologi¬ 
cal courses, which are to be welcomed as providing not only more variety but more 
practical courses related to research and industry. 

Ukemploymekt^ ' t . 

The problem of the oontinued unemployment of large numbers of •■University pro¬ 
ducts bas continued to exercise the minds of all those responsible for the control of 
higher education. The time is coming, says the report, when the question of deliber¬ 
ate restriction mnst be seriously considered both in the interests of efficiency and in the 
interest of lessening educated unemployment. It is usually urged that suoh restriction 
will particularly adversely affeot poor scholars and scholars coming from backward 
communities. Aotually this objection is not a very valid one, since an expansion 
of tbe present system which exists in many colleges of reservations, free places and 
scholarships shonld meet any difficulties which stand in the way of«olever but poor 
soholars and scholars from educationally backward communities. 

A comparison of the figures for the year under consideration with those for the 
last few years shows that the total number of male candidates for the university exa¬ 
mination, excluding the matriculation, is more or les 3 constant whereas the number of 
prls is showing an appreciable increase every year. In general, girls have shown 
better results than boys. The pass percentages for girls in the various university exa¬ 
mination s are considerably better than those for boys. 
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Indian Students Abroad 

The Indian students studying in the United Kingdom during 1033-34 numbered 
1,393 as against 1,478 in the previous year. The Indian students known to be studying 
in Europe increased from 111 to 115 and the number of Indian students in the Uni¬ 
ted States of America increased from 101 to 152. 

The number of primary schools for boys increased by 344 and their enrolment in¬ 
creased by 214,817. These increases compare favourably with a decrease of 2,299 in 
the number of Bchools in the previous year and with an increased enrolment of only 
26,504. It is also satisfactory that the increase in enrolment of boys is not confined 
to the lowest olasses but is shared by all the five primary olasses. 

The average number of pupils per school is abnormally low. For India as a 
whole it is only 50, white in Japan, for example, it is over 300. If the primary 
sohools in the province's were better organised and larger in size a great deal of 
waste in expenditure could be avoided. In Bengal, for example, if the primary 
sohools had the same average in number as Bombay 1,700.000 more pupils would t>e 
under instruction without the provision of any additional sohools. Similarly Bihar 
and Orissa would have more than double their present number of pupils at sohool if 
the provinoe had the same average as Central Provinces. 

As regards co-education, the report says that experience has shown that one 
special factor which militates against larger enrolments in the primary schools in 
both advanced and backward provinces is the attitude of teachers and the inspectorate 
towards separate boys’ schools and sepaiate girls’ schools. Except in a very limited 
number of areas there is at the present time Tittle prejudice against oo-education in 
the lowest Primary classes but it is common to find that in rural areas in whioh 
there are only boys’ primary sohools no endeavour is being made to encourage 
the girls of school age to attend the boys' sohools. Similarly, in raral areas in which 
there are only girls’ primary schools no endeavour is made to enoourage the boys of 
school age to attend the girls’ -.schools. 

The backward position of girls in education as compared with the position of boys 
has for many years oocupied the attention of the Provinces. While unfortunately 
there still remains a wide discrepancy between the relative position of boys and girls 
there are enoouraging signs that the attention paid to girls’ education in recent years 
had not gone unrewarded. The rate of progress of girls’ education has, ia a number 
of provinoes, become quicker thau that of boys. The number of institutions for girls 
has largely increased. Co-education at the primary stage has become far more com- - 
mon and the number of women teachers has been largely augmented. The total 
amount expended on girls’ education has risen in most provinces in spite of the finan¬ 
cial stringency and provinces whioh a few years ago could show hardly any progress 
in the higher education of women are now sending out nearly as many women as the 
other more forward provinces. There are, in fact, definite signs that the women's 
^movement in India in all its aspects has created an awakening of ideas which is over¬ 
riding onstom and prejudice ana which is manifesting itself in the increased willing¬ 
ness of ail classes of the community to have their girls and women educated. 

Between X9:t3 and 1934 the total expenditure on institutions for girls has increased 
in all provinces exoept in the United Provinces. The total expenditure for British 
India shows an inoreaae of Ks. 11.18 lakhs in 1934 as against a fall of nearly 13 lakhs 
in 1933. To this increase Bombay contributed Bs. 3.17 lakhs, Punjab Bs. 1.77 lakhs, 
Madras Rs. 1.2.9 lakhs and Bengal Bs. 0.79 lakhs. 

Musuu Education 

As regards the Muslim Education, the total enrolment has declined in-Bombay, the 
Panjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Assam aad Delhi The decrease in Bombay wis 
almost entirely confined to unrecognised schools and to Mulla schools in Bind. The 
fall in the number of pupils in the Panjab is attributed to the general agricultural 
depression. The decrease in Burma was small and it was mainly confined to colleges 
and to nnrecognised institutions. In i9l7 there were only .5.212 Muslim scholars iu 
arts colleges and university departments, while in 1934 as many as 12,158 Muslim 
boys were reading in arts colleges and 2,272 in professional colleges. The figures of 
Muslims girls are much more encouraging than those of Muslim boys. The enrolment 
in all the major provinces has considerably increased and the total number of Muslim 
girls under instruction in India increased between 1933 and 1934 by 38.181 and if 
nnrecognised schools are excluded from the figures the total increase was over 4,u00. 
The position in the Punjab is perhaps the most striking since .the Punjab haa for 
many years had the lowest percentage of Muslim girls under instruction to the total 
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Muslim population in India and yet in 1934 the Punjab had the largest number of 
Muslim ladies reading at the university stage and at the secondary stage. 

There has been an increase'of over 69.000 students belonging to depressed olasses 
during the year as against aft'tuorease of under 13.000 in the previous year. 


Education in Madras 1934-35 

The Government of Madras, in their review of the report on educational progress 
in the Presidency between 1934-35, observe:— 

In the year under review, a Bill to amend the Madras Elementary Education Act, 
1920, was passed into law. The Amending Aot which has recently been brought into 
force gives Government power to order in any specified area the introduction of a 
modified form of compulsion nnder which ohildren who have attended school for a 
prescribed period should not be withdrawn from school before they complete their 
school-age. It is hoped in this war .to oheck the appalling wastage in elementary 
education and to diminish the number of those who Bpend a year or two (or in some 
oaseB less) at an elementary school and then relapse in a few years’ time and for the 
rest of their lives into a state of permanent illiteracy. 

The number of students reading in Arts Colleges showed a decrease daring the 
^ear. This may be attributed partly to the general finanoial depression and partly to 
the inoreasing realization on the part of parents that the possession of a University 
degree is not a sure road to employment aSd a successful career in life. In any 
oase, the slight reduction in the number of students in the first grade Arts Colleges 
from 9,209 to 8,847 is not a matter for regret. 

Substantial changes were made in the S. S, L. 0. scheme and the modified scheme 
was put into operation in the fourth form of secondary schools during the year under 
review. Since the dose of tbe year the S. S, L. C. Board has reported that the 
modified scheme to not altogether satisfactory and has recommended that it might be 
.held in abeyanoe pending further consideration. Tbe Government have accepted this 
recommendation. The number of pupils nnder instruction in secondary schools for 
boys deoreased from 179,411 in 1933-34 to 177,220. 

There was a further morease in the number of pupils attending elementary schools 
for boys. Compulsory elementary education for boys of Bchool-age was newly intro¬ 
duced 'during the year in Bezwada municipality. The schemes prepared by the local, 
officers of the Department for the consolidation and concentration 'of' elementary 
schools in municipal areas-were nnder examination by Government during the year 
nnder review. The Government are glad that several local bodies have realized the 
usefulness of schemes of consolidation of schools and are taking steps to give effect 
to them as is evidenced bv the reduction in the number of elementary sohools for 
boys from 43,976 to 43,787 accompanied by an .inorease in strength from 2,338,608 
to 2,417,410. 

The number of elementary sohools for girls has similarly deoreased from 5,464 to 
5,336 but here again the strength has risen from 374,430 to 381,013. The girls 
attending these schools, however, constituted less than half of the total number of 
girls reading elementary sohools in the Presidency, for there were as many as 
468,853 girls readieg in elementary schools for boys—an appreciable inorease over 
the previous year's figure of 420,311. In this connection, the Govt, would very strongly 
commend to local bodies and private agencies maintaining sohools the desirability of 
employing women teaohers in the tower standards of boys' schools, more particularly 
where there is an appreciable number of girls reading in these standards. _ The 
practice of employing men teaohers in girls’ sohools should he definitely ‘.discontinued 
and those men teachers who are at present teaching in girls’ schools, of whom 
there are far too many, should be provided with posts in boys’ sohools. . 

The total number of girls reading in secondary schools was 26,337 (as compared 
with 25,198 in 1933-34. The total number of girls under instruction in -all grades of 
schools rose by about 5 per cent. 

There was an inorease in the number of Mohammedan pupils in elementary schools 
hut the number in secondary schools showed a decrease. 
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It is gratifying to note 'that the number of pupils of the scheduled castes reading 
in sohools not specially intended for theca has again risen by about $ par cent over 
last year’s figure. 

In the field of European Education the year was noteworthy for the admission of 
men teachers for the first time into the Doveton Training School, Madras. 

The Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education met twice during 
the year. ., 


Education in Travancore 1934-35 


A marked increase in the strength of English Schools, the introduction of Hindi as 
a second language in certain sohools, provisions of free medical treatment in hospitals 
and rapid progress in women’s ednoation are the important features of the report for 
1934-35 of the Travancore Ednoation Department which has been recorded by the 
Government 

Daring the year nnder review there was a heavy fall under receipts on aooount of 
the reduction of the rates of school fees as a temporary measure, due to the general 
financial depression. The oonoession involved not only loss in the receipts of Depart¬ 
mental Sohools but also additional expenditure by way of compensation to private 
management for loss of fee income. 

Collegiate Education 

The number of students attending the Colleges affiliated to the Madras University 
was 2,792 at the end of 1110 against 2 ; 815 at the end of 1109. There was thus a total 
fall of only 23. The principle of restricting admissions to the Junior Intermediate 
and Junior B. A. Classes of the Government Colleges by slightly raising the standard 
for admission was accepted by the Government for the first time. Tne restrictions 
were, however, very moderate in charaoter as only those candidates who had failed 
more than twice in the S. S. L. C. or the Intermediate Examinations were refused 
admission into the Jnnior Inter, or the Junior B. A. Class. Even in applying the 
above restrictions exceptions were made mainly in the case of backward communities 
and women. 

Medical inspection was conducted daring the year in all the Colleges. The Yeda 
Section of the Sanskrit College was transferred to the eoutrol of the Devaswom 
Department 

The total number of English Schools daring 1110 M. E. (1934-35) was 275 and the 
total number of pupils under instruction in them 58,893 as against 272 institutions 
and 63,831 pnpils in H09. The number of English Schools thus increased by three 
and the strength in them by 5062 in 1934-35. 

Receipts and Expenditures 

The total expenditure of the Education Department amounted to Rs. 47,23,208 and 
the total receipts to Rs. 8,10,412 against Rs. 46,91,482 and Rs. 8,95,233 respectively in 
the previous year. The decrease in receipts is mainly accounted for by the reduction 
of fees in schools. 

More attention was devoted to organised games in schools and there was an 
awakening in games and sports in schools and student competitors to the Olympic 
Meet at Madras won distinction. 

Hindi was introduced as a second language in form 17 of the 8. M. 7. School, 
Trivandrum, and encouragement was given for the opening of Hindi Classes in some 
private schools. A coarse of vacation lectures in geography were given by Miss K. 
8. Ranga Rao, Principal of the New Collie for Women, Nagpur. 

A scheme for the medical inspection or children in primary schools providing for 
free medical treatment in the hospitals and dispensaries of the State was approved by 
the Government 
64 
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■Women’s Education 

The number of girls under instruction daring the 3 ;ear under review was 2,69,444 
as against 2,67,003 in 1109 and 2,46,693 in 1108 showing a steady increase of well 
over 10,030 from year to year. Co-eduoation was largely prevalent in all types of 
institutions. More attention was being paid to games and athletics in all girls’ schools, 
especially English Schools, daring the year. 

There was an increase in the number of Mahomedans under instruction at all 
stages during the year. The number of Mahomedan girls under instruction in English 
Schools was 240 as against 99 in the previous year. The number of depressed and 
backward pupils reading in all stages of eduoation also showed considerable increase. 

The total number of recognised institutions in the State during the year was 3,699 
and the number under instruction 6,74,317. There was thus a fall in the total num¬ 
ber of institutions by 50, due mainly to the abolition of overlapping and incomplete 
vernacular schools but the total number of pupils under instruction increased by 
24,949 over the figure for the previous year. The percentage of the total number of 
pupils to the total population in 1110 M. E. was 132 as against 12.7 in 1109. 


Education in Mysore 1934-35 

“The Government are aware of the need of the Department for more money for 
addition to staff, equipment and accommodation and are doing whatever is possible 
under the unfavourable financial conditions now prevailing. They are pleased to 
observe that with the resources available the Department has, under the guidanoe of 
the Diveotor, Mr. N. S. Subba Rao, done efficient and satisfactory work daring the 
year”. This is the observation of the Government of Mysore in their review of tho re¬ 
port on the working of tho Department of Publio Instruction daring the year 1934-35, 
issued on the 16th. Maroh 1936. 

The Government also express their thanks to the members of the public who co¬ 
operated with the Department and supplemented the efforts of the Government in 
the cause of eduoation. 

Primaji v Schools 

The number of primary sohools showed a slight fall by four from 6,254 to 6,250 
but there was a noticeable increase in the strength by 3,305 pupils from 245,273 to - 
249,573. Of tlicso, 5,735 schools were for boys (with a strength of 216,721) and 515 
schools for girls (with a strength of 32,857). Classified according to languages, there 
wore 5,096 Kannada sohools, 622 Urdu, 7 Telugu, 9 Tamil and ono Mahratti school. 
Tho percentage of boys in the primary schools to the total male population of school¬ 
going age, calculated at 15 per cent of the total population, was 43.93 as against 43.4 
in the year previous. 

Tho Government observe that tho finances of some of the local Education Authori¬ 
ties, particularly of tho Shimoga District which has a large minus balance, are not 
satisfactory. It has also not been possible for the Government, the review states, in 
the present conditions of fioance to meet tho entire oost of the scheme as desired by 
some of the Local Education Authorities. The Government point oat that the 
Local Education Authorities have to augment their resources as contemplated in the 
Regulation. Proposals for a levy of education fees in tho Municipal areas have 
beeu received from the Local Education Authorities of Chhtaldrug, Hass an and Eolar 
Districts and these are under consideration. 

In view, however, of the pressing demand for primary schools, a scheme prepared 
by the Director for opeuiug as many now or grant-in-aid schools as possible in 
different areas in the State, aided sohools being opened as departmental schools, has 
been sanctioned by tire Government and a snm of Rs. 15,000 provided for the purpose 
in the budget for 1935-36. 

The Government uote with pleasure the large number of benefactions made by 
members of the public during the year to supply the need for school bu ildings. 
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Education of Girls 

There were 562 separate schools for girls of all grades of education with a total 
strength of 36,554 (of whom 919 were boys) as against 5S3 schools with a strength 
of 35,814 (including 829 boys) in the previous year. The fall in the number of girls’ 
. schools is due to the amalgamations of several girls’ school with the boys’ schools. 
The Government are glad to note that the number of girls Booking admission is in¬ 
creasing in all grades of institutions and that girls are freely entering into boys’ 
schools in places whore there are no separate institutions for thorn. 

The total expenditure on education for women (including University education) was 
Rs. 6,98,185 (exclusive of indirect expenditure such as scholarships, buildings and equip¬ 
ment) as against Rs. 6,93,209 in the previous year. 

A sum of Rs. 5.74,634 or 11.71 per cent of the total direot expenditure on educa¬ 
tion was spent on Muslim education. 

The scout Movement, the Government observe, continued to be popular and was 
making good progress during the year. The Girl Guide movemout which was organis¬ 
ed in 1932 progressed remarkably well. 

, Expenditure 

The total expenditure both direct and indirect on Public Instruction (including 
that on University education) amounted to Rs. 63,80,131. On an average, there was 
one school for every 3.8 sq. miles in area and 832 poisons of the total population. 
One oat of every 3.3 of the population of school-going age was under instruction, 
and the proportion was 1 in 20.24 as against 20.59 in the previous year. The per¬ 
centage of boys under instruction to the total male population was 7.6, that of females 
to the female population was 2.2 and that of boys and girls under instruction to the 
population was 4.9. 

The average cost of education per head of population wns-Rs. 0-15-11 03 against 
Re. 1-1-3 in the previous year. Of this amount a sum of Rs, 0-12-6 was met from 
State funds as against Rs. 0-13-7 in 1933-34. 

In eonolusion, the Government observe that they are glad to learn that tho ad¬ 
ministration of Primary Education by the Local Education Authorities and School 
Boards was satisfactory and that there was hearty co-operation and harmonious re¬ 
lationship between the' departmental ofEoors and these bodies, and the membors of 
theLooal Educatiou Authorities took keen interest in the discussions at mootings. 


Educational Reconstruction in Burma 

Suggestions of far-reaching importance touching praotically every aspect of educa¬ 
tion, general and technical, in Burma are made in the Report of Vernacular and 
Vocational Educational Reorganisation-Committee which was issued to tho Press in 
Juno 1936. 

The report lays considerable stress of the need for tho development of vocational 
and technical education in agriculture and animal husbandry and other technical 
occupations in the province. It suggests the constitution of a central education 
authority with effective powers of control to reduce illiteracy and to relate education 
to life and occupation in Burma. It recommends the constitution of a special com¬ 
mittee by Government to make plans for the development of wireless broadcasting as 
an economical and potent adjust to the education, service and the other social and 
technical services directed by Government 

The report proposes that consistent with tho Government of Burma Act 1935, a 
Board of Education consisting of not less than half the number of Ministers consti¬ 
tuting the Council of Ministers, with the Ministers of Education as President be 
constituted with effective powers of control, supervision and initiative and snggests 
the improvement of the Secretariat of the Board of Education to secure more 
continuity and consistency of educational policy. It reviews and examines the 
inspectorate and its functions and makes proposals to develop the efficiency of the 
inspectorate and the utility and efficiency of instruction in the schools. 
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The Committee proposes that the constitution and powers of local education 
authorities be adjusted so that appropriate and equitable representation of all publio 
and private interests in education shall be achieved and to tne end that the adminis¬ 
tration of education by local bodies shall be direoted solely to the educational welfare 
of the ohildren and be un-iniluenced by considerations whioh are irrelevant 

Educational provision in “excluded” areas and in backward areas whioh are 
outside the rural self-governing areas is examined and future policy is suggested. 
The Committee makes a thorough examination of the problems of illiteracy and of 
‘wastage’ and wastefulness in the primary vernaoular schools and suggests various 
proposals. They recommend ways and means that should be adopted by looal autho¬ 
rities to complete an accurate survey of existing educational provision and deficien¬ 
cies in their jurisdiction. Plans are formulated and measures are described which 
should be initiated immediately to attack illiteracy and stop ‘wastage’ and to com¬ 
mence development that will pave the way eventually, in progressive stages and 
during period of 5, 10, 15 and more years towards compulsory education for all. 
The first stage recommended is, under legislative authority, looal option sohemes of 
compulsory attendance for three years after voluntary enrolment. This is designed 
in the first place to consolidate the existing system of primary schools and to create 
a sound foundation for further development 

Different Stages of Education 

The Committee makes detailed proposals to bring about co-ordination and re¬ 
organisation of the system of schools and reconstruction of curricula for the co¬ 
ordinated and re-organised system. The reconstruction visualises the diversification 
of the existing single-track book-lore ourrioulum of the Anglo-vernacular and English 
sohools and the bringing of the pupil of the Vernacular school into the general and 
particular streams of a homogenous eduoation system and to relate schooling more 
intimately to life and occupation and leisure in Burma. The reorganisation of ths 
existing differentiated system of sohools in a co-ordinated yet diversified system of 
primary schools for children aged 6 to 11 years, of post-primary sohools for adoles¬ 
cents aged 11 to 15 years, and of vocational and pre-University schools for youths 
aged 15 to 18 and more years of age is suggested. The construction implies the 
separation of -intermediate’ eduoation from University eduoation proper and the 
condnot of ‘intermediate’ oonrses and the part of the existing high sonool courses 
in selected high sohools throughout the- provinoe. Ths liberal and cultural subjects 
will remain the foundation of the curricula. The place of languages in the curricula 
is disoussed and adjustments of existing courses are suggested. Scienoe courses with 
appropriate oontent related to conditions in Burma, it is suggested, should become 
compulsory components of the onrrionla. Physical eduoation, personal and publio 
hygiene and praotioal instruction in a oraft or an art, it is argued, should be part of 
the education of every pupil in primary and post-primary sohools. 

The training of teachers and the re-organisation of training to equip teachers to 
fulfil the role prescribed for them in the re-organised and re-construoted sohools are 
discussed at length and comprehensive proposals are made touching not only the 
training of all grades of teaoners in the pnblie servioe of educations but also the 
many matters .concerning the teaching profession. 

Financial Policy 

The report reviews the financial policy of Government in regard to vernacular 
education sinoe the inception of looal self-governing authorities and recommends that 
the prinoiple that local authorities are responsible for the whole cost of vernaoular 
eduoation should be modified and that the finanoe of vernaoular eduoation should be 
based as it is based in other demooratio systems of education, on a system of 
authoritative central and delegated local administration and finanoial responsibility. 
The committee propose that vernacular primary eduoation should be based on a 
system of central taxes and looal rates and that to imbue local authorities with the 
realities of their responsibilities as self-governing administrators of education, looal 
authorities should be directly responsible for the raising of their share of the cost of 
vernaoular primary-education. 

The representatives of non-Burmese communities, namely European, Anglo-Indian 
and Indian, feel that if the recommendations of the Committee are put into effect, 
a great deal of the discontent now prevailing among minority groups in connection 
with educational provision and administration will disapear. 



THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 

23rd. Session—Indore—2nd. January 1936 

His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of Indore inaugurated on the 2nd. January 1936 
the 23rd session of the Indian Science Congress in Indoro before a gathering of 
scientists from all over the country and visitors, inclnding Sir S. M. Bapna, the Prime 
Minister, other ministers, high officers and prominent citizens of Indore State. 

Welcome Addreu 

Dr. P. Basu, Vice-Chancellor of the Agra University, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, welcoming the delegates gave a survey of the great scientific discoveries in 
various fields in recent years and their immense effect on practical life, changing the 
very face of the earth. But the final mystery eluded the scientist’s grasp and the 
Pandora’s Box remained closed. He added that they were not nearer the end of their 
perplexity when told that what they saw were probably in point of events, in geome¬ 
trical configuration, mere depressions in the vortex of energy. Practically life was 
healthier, more efficient and more comfortable to-day, but the aspect of things had 
entirely changed and the old machinery of social life had been suddenly thrown out 
of gear, and there was maladjustment of human personality which had yet to find a 
level in the now environment. 

Scientific methods, Said Dr. Basn, had demolished the old religion and moral ideas 
wore dominated by personal god bnt religion had failed to develop and fill the gap loft 
by Science, because scientific ideas had been isolated from religion by habit, tradition 
and inertia, weakening the strongest social force and leaving social expediency as the 
only guide to action and social decorum as the only restraint on emotional expression. 

Another non adjustment, Dr. Basn pointed out, was in the balance of human per¬ 
sonality. Hero science was up against greater difficulty, battling with human passions 
and emotions but without such adjustment, leading to intellectual and emotional 
balance man might like Faust win the world and yet be damned. Therefore work co¬ 
ordinating and dovetailing conclusions of all sciences was necessary. Bat neither the 
scientist nor the philosopher had considered it his business and this work was left to 
private enterprise, working for personal profit, whioh was not only insufficient but 
dangerous to society. He hoped that experts would not take up this oo-ordination for 
the benefit of humanity. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his address Sir Upendranath Brahmachari, the President, referred 
at length to the progress of science in the different fields like Bio-Cbemistry (in 
which he dealt with the present-day conception of dietatics). Physiology, Genetics, 
Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Psychology ana Mathematics, tracing the latest develop¬ 
ment in each field and pointing out how they help the treatment of diseases. 

Adverting to problem of nutrition and the problem of a perfect diet, he mado a 
reference to Indian dietary and said : 

“Nearly 90 years ago, Chevers taught that the dietary of the Hindus with a very 
moderate quantity of animal food was the fittest for a tropical climate. Thus he 
wrote: ‘It js certain, that the law-givers, who prescribed for the peoplo of India a 
diet consisting mainly of vegetables and water, the lighter kinds of animal food, such 
as fish, pigeon’s and goat’s flesh, being only occasionally introduced in moderate quan¬ 
tities, judged almost as physiologically as they oould have done, had they studied at 
the feet of Liebig and Pront’. Similarly in a discussion on the dietary of man, the 
meatless diet of some of the finest soldiers of His Majesty’s Indian Army who fought 
in the last great world war was highly extolled. This is an interesting subject for 
research in the quest of minimum animal protein required for human consumption 
and the future may show that it may be influenced by climatic conditions. Recent 
researches of Berg tend to show that apart from the nature of proteins, there are 
other factors which determine the minimnm quantity of protein necessary to preserve 
nitrogenous equilibrium, such as, the particular protein the subject is accustomed to 
taking and the ratio of inorganic bases to inorganic acids available to or formed in 
the body of the subject. 
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Tliis brings us to the question of animal versus vegetable protein. Investigators of 
the presont-day hold that, in general, proteins of animal origin are superior to- the 
vegetable proteins for the purposes of nutrition and that the testimony of human vege¬ 
tarians is useless in determining the amount of animal protein requirement of man, 
because they wore probably not vegetarians during the firs: part of their lives. 

“In recent times some interesting work has been, done with the balanced diets for 
Indians by Tilak and his assistants. The dietary worked out ►•y them is the inclusion 
with the staple food grains in common use by the people of * India, of soya-beans, 
dried skimmed milk, rice polishings, fresh ground-nut cake and preparation of sprouted 
seeds. Such dietaries, if confirmed, may help in solving the problem facing large 
masses of people in India, i.e., bow to obtain a reasonably good diet for 5 to 7 rupees 
a month. Aykroyd has found thut diets which, in paper at least, adequately fulfil 
human requirements can be bought in Madras for about Rs. 4 per month. Cheap 
balanced diets of this nature must, of course, he subjected to tho test of practice. 

“Perhaps nrllions of tho people of India, especially among the poor classes, _ suffer 
from tho various degrees of malnutrition which leads to lessened power of resistance 
to infection. McCarrison’s work in this field is wellknown. Sanitation and nutrition 
must go hand in hand in all countries especially in India, where so many diseases, 
epidemic and endemio, prevail. 

“In India where diabetes is common, the proper dietary of the disease is an im¬ 
portant subject, and I shall very briefly refer to it. Since the epoch-making discovery 
of insulin in the treatment of diabetes,* the pendulum is swinging from the fat diet of 
Newburgh and Marsh to ‘high’ and ‘higher’ carbo-hydrate diet of Sansnm and others. 
Recently it has been observed that administration of carbo-hydrate stimulates the pro¬ 
duction of an unknown insulin-kinase, the iusulin acting as a substrate in the metabo¬ 
lism of sugar (Hims worth). On the other hand large amounts of fat may inhibit 
tho aotion of insulim. On this view a ‘high’ or ‘higher’ carbohydrate diet for 
diabetes aided by insulin finds a rational support and it is possible that, by the adop¬ 
tion of such a diet, the life of a diabetic may be more prolonged and death rate fvom 
diabetes more reduoed than what has been achieved in the present day, in spite of 
the introduction of insulin. 

Tracing the growth of Physiologioal knowledge he said :— 

Recent researches have thrown light on the mechanism of the fundamental reflex 
reaction for the protection of the animals and have shown how with tho evolution of 
an anti-gravity mechanism. and of extended movement, the brain stem has become 
evolved to take ovor this increased responsibility. Magnus has analysed the various 
. nervous stimuli from tho periphery which are concerned in this very delicately co¬ 
ordinated mechanism. Tho new data have completely revolutionised our conception 
of the nervous system, and signs and symptoms of disease which hitherto could-not 
bo properly understood, have now become capable of analysis. 

It has been held that the duotless glands are the ‘glands of our dostiny’ aud that 
‘these potent overlords of our bodies are dictators of our minds and personalities’. It 
may bo possible that the future may reveal that genius, intelligence, beauty, character, 
morality, and other human characteristics are dependent upon diverse combina¬ 
tions of the secretions of these bodies, just as their deficiency or excess may give 
rise to disease. 


Insulin has completely ohanged the prospect of the treatment of diabetes. The 
discovery that Parathyroid extract mobilizes tho calcinm of the bones has revolution¬ 
ised tho treatment of diseases due to oaloium derangement. 


Our.knowledge of the interaction of endooriaes has increased in recent times. I 
would Just mention a remarkable faot that, as shown by Houssay and co-workes, 
there is no glycosuria whou both the pituitary and the pancreas are removed, and 
further that the injection of extract or the anterior pituitary is followed by the ap* 
pearance of glycosuria. 


. May I end this portion of my address by making a little more referenoo to the 
*k tu i! ar y, seems to have a multiplicity of functions. It may be regarded as 

the headquaters for the hormones or the chemical messengers which control most of 
the other endocrine glands and thereby probably almost every cell of the body. The 
♦««P!i atr y °*. pituitary is by no means closed and it may ho that the most impor¬ 
tant discoveries in the pituitary chapter have yet to be written. 
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Herring veryrecently has referred to the fonotions attributed by the ancients to 
the pituitary. We may make here a reference to the remarkable claims made by 
the ancient Yogis of India who practised what is known as Ehechari Mudra. They 
elongated the tongue slowly bv practice and manipulation aided by cutting its frae- 
num, if necessary, and oarefufly introduced it i nto the nasopharynx. The Yogis 
claimed to have developed remarkable powers of their body and mind in this way. 
Did they conceive that the tongue meohanioally stimulated the •secretion of the 
grandular structures in the nasopharynx (pituitary) which might be subsequently 
absorbed into the system, in the same way as araenalin is absorbed when put nnder 
the tongue, and interact with the secretions of other endoorine gl ands ? Will somo 
future investigator test the validity of the above olaims ? 

The recent invention in the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research jointly by 
Carrel and Lindbergh, of a ‘Life Chamber’, a sort of artificial body of ‘hoart, lungs 
and bloodstream' has enabled scientists for the first time to keep the organs alive, 

functioning and even growing .for a long period outside the body. The method of 

Carrel-Lindbergh consists of the transplantation of an organ or of any part of tho 
body into a sterile chamber and its artificial feeding with a nutrient fluid through 
the arteries. In this way the thyroids and ovaries of animals have been artificially 

cultured, and made to grow. The perfusion fluid oonsists of protein hydrolytic 

produots, haemiu, cysteine, insulin, thyroxin, glutathione, vitamins A and C, blood 
serum and other substances according to the necessities of the particular organ to bo 
perfused. There is no doubt that tissue oulture is likely to be of immense importance 
in the study of the human body and in the preventive and ourative treatment of 
diseases. 

• He then briefly referred to reoent activities in the field of genetics and observod: 

The practical outcome of the application of the principles of igenetics as demons¬ 
trated by the magnificent work in research laboratories such as those at Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Aberystwyth and Aberdeen, has been of immense value in improving 
crops and livestock. The boundless possibilities in heredity revealed by the science of 
genetics have placed great power in the hands of breeders of plants and animals and 
they can now tell with approximate accuracy what to expeot from matings. This 
knowledge has revolutionised breeding in all directions, and resulted in the production 
of bigger and better plants and animals used for food, clothing or pleasure. In the 
course of time mau may be able to replace the natural selection of more fertile 
mediocrity and the artificial sterility of high-grade parents by human selection and 
the artificial fertility of high-grade parents. Sooner or later the frequency of tho 
latter would increase in geometrical progression and control and guide the qualities of 
mankind in any way it desires for the good of man. The future trend of creativo 
evolution, including man’s own destiny, depends on his response to the new knowledge 
and on his intelligent application of genetical discoveries, in the near as well os dis¬ 
tant future (Hurst), Genetics aided by better environments may also be able to pre¬ 
vent the transmission of hereditary weakness and hereditary diseases, somo of whioh 
are sex-linked. In this way it may lead to the production of better type of men, free 
from diseases of tho mind and body that are propagated from father or mother to their 
children and thus the difficult task of medicine for averting or curing hereditary 
diseases or diathesis will be reduced to a minimum. 

The relation between chemical constitution of compounds and their varied physiolo¬ 
gical and therapeutic properties, though at present consisting mostly of a jumble of 
empirical facts may one day lead to generalization of vast importance. ..Therapeutics 
is moving to-day from merely qualitative to quantitative foundations. Some of yon 
may live to see that remarkable results may be attained by chemistry in the treat¬ 
ment of diseases like tuberculosis or cancer for which chemical therapeutics has at 
the present day only a limited application in gold or selenium and lead respectively. 
Crystalline insulin free from imparities is now available. Newer treatmonts of opi- 
lepsy, of myasthenia gravis and of agranulocytic angina are coming in the field due to 
the triumphs of chemistry. You may soe the synthesis of other and nowor viramins 
and internal secretions as well as extracts from different organs of tho body synthe¬ 
sized or isolated in a pure state and used in medicine for the treatment of disease. 
We look forward to tho day when endocrine preparations will be available for oral 
administration and the dread of the needle averted. 

With regard to the contribution of physics to medical science its application is 
partly for the purpose of diagnosis of diseasos and partly for their treatment. Further, 
physics is slowly evolving new conception of living matter by X-ray analysis, by im- 
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proved methods of mioroscopy and by the advanoing knowledge of the constitution of 
matter. 

The Electre-cardiograph is a valuable apparatus for studying certain diseases of the 
heart. A portable apparatus which can be taken to the patient’s honse and which is 
constructed on the principle of the string galvanometer is now available. Another 
portable Electro-cardiograph based on the principle of the valve-amplifier is also 
available. . .... 

The Electro-cardiograph has shown that tracings taken of patients dying of various 
maladies can demonstrate that for some time after clinical death, some cardiac activity 
could be registered, the duration varying from six to twenty minutes. These obser¬ 
vations show that in cases in which there is cardiac stand-still during anaesthesia 
or in the new born, resuscitation may be effected by timely cardiac injection or 
needle puncture. There may be other conditions that may be discovered in future 
in which the same may be possible. 

X-ray methods of analysis may be applied one day in the study of the cancer cell 
and it is hoped that its application may inorease our knowledge of cell construction 
and cell growth, which helped by our future knowledge of the oelloidal state in living 
cells may one day strengthen our powers in combating the dreadful scourge of the 
malignant disease. The changes that take place in the tissues in cancer and other 
pathogenic conditions have been studied by this method by Clark and co-workers. 

X-ray diagnosis has improved in the present day to an almost spectacular extent; 
and radiation therapy has now established its claim • to an important place in the 
treatment of malignant disease. X-ray and radium therapy is bidding fair to displace 
the knife in the treatment of oertain forms of cancer. The response of tumours to 
radiation demands wide Btndy, each type of tnmour having a different response, 
both olinioally and histologically. By contrasting the sensitivity of growths. with that 
of skin—in both oases using the minimum lethal dose as the standard—it has been 
possible to place tnmoure in different groups—radio-sensitive tumours, epitheliomata, 
adenooarcinomata and radio-resistant tumonrs. 

"When we survey the immense development in the use of light waves, visible, 
ultra-violet, X-rays, and others in the investigation of structures and the treatment 
of disease, with their future potentialities, it may bo said withont conceit—truly we 
are beginning to see through a glass less darkly. 

Mental disease, before the advent of psychology in medicine, was a terra incog¬ 
nito. Recent researches in psychology nave thrown a flood of light on the domain 
of psyohiatry. The significance of a mental approach to the problems of psyohology 
had long been misunderstood, but to-day not only we have a better understanding 
of mental diseases _ by means of psychological method but also we get extremely 
encouraging results in the treatment of suoh disorders. 

To-day a firm alliance has been concluded between medicine and psychology, and 
medical men have more and more fully recognized the necessity of studying the 
mental history of their patients. Much work has been done in the study of the 
nnoonsoious in many institutions, notably, the Nancy School. The aftermath of the 
great war was seen in many cases of nervons debility which are treated in famous 
clinics, e. g., of Hadfield ana others. The power of the instincts and the inhibition 
of the latent forces, of their release, as well as the phenomena of fatigue, have been 
thoroughly studied to the great advantage of medioaf praotico and effioiancy. Modern 
. psychologists and medical mea are paying more and more attention to that aspeot of 
psychological investigation of the body-mind known as Bnblimation of instincts and 
emotions. Many medical mea at the present day devote themselves as specialists to 
the practice of psycho-therapy. 

Thus the various soienoes can be of great service to Medicine. Some of them 
have contributed very substantially to the relief of -human suffering from disease. 
They can obtain valuable findings for the olinioian in deceased conditions which may 
be helpful to him, bat the responsibility finally rests with him as to how to act upon 
their findings. This shows the great importance of what is oalted to-day Clinical 
Science. Anatomy, the science of structure of the body,' physiology, the science of 
function and the meeting ground of physics and chemistry in their application to 
problems of health and disease and bio-chemistry, the science concerned with the 
chemical processes underlying the activities of living matter, can be of great service 
to the clinician. In recent times, the need for increased application of physics and 
chemistry to medicine has grown with tremendous rapidity. 

great 
cause 


. of medicine to civilization aided by the other sciences is | 

A neaitny body means a healthy mind and such minda are less likely to 
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internal and external strife. There is no doubt that a large part of the greatly 
increased comfort and safety that we enjoy to-day is the result of the phenomenal 
advance that have boon made in the medical soiences in recent times. 

The body-mind of man is the finest product of the universe even when com¬ 
pared with the most magnificent of the stars and the nebnlae. Man's appearanoe 
cannot be regarded purposeless or accidental or as a sign of disease. He has disco¬ 
vered the laws of motion and of relativity as well as of radio-telegraphy, radio-tele¬ 
phony, aviation and television. He unfolds the constitution of the stars and the 
nebulae, millions and millions of miles away from the earth. He calculates the weight 
and temperature of the stars and determines their ages. He finds out the constitution 
of the atoms and discovers the cosmio rays. He smashes the atoms and produces 
new radio-active elements. He transforms one element into . another. He may, one 
day, be able to determine the mathematics of the atom by means of his calculator. 
He tries to find out when and how .primordial life came into existence. He tells the 
story of the oldest man who existed in the earth a million years ago, and gives the 
history of his evolution. He discovers the chromosomes and finds out the structntos 
that are responsible for heredity. He discovers and dissects the micro-organisms of 
disease, and finds the defensive mechanism against their attacks. He studies tlie 
specific carbohydrates and proteins, and tries to discover the structure of the viruses 
and the bacteriophage. He discovers the treatment of diseases onoe considered 
incurable. He records the electrio changes of the brain cortex of man in various 
cerebral states, and may one day record human thoughts on a sensitive plate. Ho 
studies the endocrine glands, and - synthesizes their secretions. He may one day 
be ablo to influence the sex of the embryo at his >will. He cultures the organs of 
the body and studies their growth in vitro. Fonco de Leon did not perhaps search 
for the impossible and unattainable when he sought the fountain of eternal yonth, 
for man one day will eonquer old age, disease and death. Though I dare not say what 
the ‘final secret* is likely to be yet the bodymind of man most be to-day the consum¬ 
mation of the work of the Great Design. In this most complicated machine in which, 
it may be said, ‘matter, life and mind translate roughly into organisation, organism 
and organiser (Smuts)’ Medicine tries to give the homing balm to act os a powerful 
agent for the maintenance of harmony ana strength when disease sets in. 

Second Day Indore— 4th January 1936 

. Development op Aobiodltdbe % 

Sectional meetings relating to Agricultural, Medical and Psychological sections 
were delivered to-day. 

1H. A. it. Yegnanarayana Aiyar , who presided over the Agricultural section, spoke 
on gome aspects of scientific research as applied to Indian Agriculture”. In the course 
of his address, he said : 

One of the peculiar features of agricultural research has been the test by which 
its success is generally measured viz., the extent to which results of immediate prac¬ 
tical value ana application are attained and adopted by the agriculturists of the 
country. The test is bound to become more severe as the years go by under the 
new form of Government. But the record of the past 25 years is one of signal sno- 
cess both for research and propaganda more than justifying the expenditure on the 
various Departments of Agriculture and certainly enconrages ns to nope that in the 
future as in the past agricultural research can full? meet the test The instance of 
Mysore is given in illustration, where improvements nave taken place on an extensive 
scale. Improved ploughs, threshing appliances, sugarcane mills and pumping installa¬ 
tions nave largely displaced the traditional methods. Oilcakes and artificial manures 
have come into general nse ; new crops, new and improved varieties of groundnut, 
ragi, paddy, cotton and sugarcane are grown on thousands of acres ; spraying against 
arecanut and coffee diseases have been extensively taken up ; the prickly pear has 
been exterminated ; inoculation of cattle agaist diseases made thoroughly popnlar ; 
serum and vaccines are manufactured locally and mortality from the deadly disease— 
Rinderpest—effectively kept down. 

Encouraging as these results are, progress can be greatly speeded up if profitable 
and ready markets for produce can bo assured preferably by means of local manufac¬ 
turing industries which will furnish an outlet for these orops. This is strikingly 
demonstrated by the improvements which have taken place in the cultivation of 
sugarcane for the new factory at Mandya in the Mysore State, where the use of im¬ 
proved ploughs, artificial manures, growing of improved varieties of sugarcane and ita 
65 
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cuUivation by social methods have all oome into vogue within less than a year in 
contrast with the period of several years which they have taken elsewhere in the 
absenoe of such stimulus. A measure of all-round prosperity has also been ushered 
in as the result of this ready outlet for all the oane grown by the ryots which augurs 
well for other improvements. The development of the cultivation of Cigarette Tobacco 
in the Madras Presidency has led to similar results in that part of the country, as 
like-wise the making of casein for the dairy farmers in parts of Bombay. The orga¬ 
nisation of special Committees on the lines of the Indian ‘Central Cotton Committee 
which will comprise growers, scientific workers, manufacturers and traders in respeot 
of eaoh important orop or group of orops in India is likely to lead efficiently not 
only to a solution of the many problems of orop improvement, but also to on explo¬ 
ration of their commercial utilisation by local manufacturing industries and to the 
kind of progress illustrated by the sugar industry described above. 

The sugar industry has brought into prominence the question of the utilisation of 
molasses in a manner profitable to the industry and beneficial to agriculture. The 
manufacture of alcohol of all grades inoluding absolute aloohol for use for various in¬ 
dustrial purposes offers great promise and Mysore has already made a beginning which 
is worthy of all the support which the Government can give. Among its other uses, 
the making of cattle feed mixtures offers almost unlimited scope and will meet one of 
the orying needs of Indian Agrioulture. Experiments in the making of products like 
moiasouits with the addition of begasse dust groundnut shells and haulms or shredded 
straw are suggested as promising methods ox utilisation. . ' 

The utilisation of bye-produots, which are at present mere waste products in res¬ 
peot of other orops also is a subject which needs greater attention, if only as a means 
of making the cultivation of these orops more profitable, leaving aside the question of 
industrial advantages. Arecanut husks, plantain stems, groundnut husks, paddy husk, 
cotton stalks, coffee pulp, are some of the materials that oome ;in this category and 
the methods of one kind or another which have from time to time been suggested 
may with advantage he examined and work on alternative methods also undertaken 
for investigation. 

The subject of ‘Quality* in crops and the possibility of improving it by methodB of 
manuring deserves to be taken up without further delay. So far all manorial expe¬ 
riments nave had for their object only an increase in the ‘Quantity’ of the produce 
concerned and little or no attention has been paid to the effect on the composition 
of the commodity. . Many factors to which the economic value of a orop is due 
such as the sugar in sugarcane, oil content in oil-seeds, starch in the potato, the 
burning quality and nicotine content of tobacco, staple in cotton, ‘Quality* in rice, 
protein in wheat, keeping quality in fruits etc., are already known in a general way 
to be affected by. soil constituents and manuring, but the matter has not so far 
formed the subject of serious investigation. What really constitutes ‘Quality’ in 
many crops like rice, or coffee for example, and to what constituent or constituents 
such ‘Quality’ is due will have also to be gone into as a preliminary, but in respect 
of sugar, starch, oil, proteins and known essential principles to which the other 
crops mentioned owe their quality, this difficulty does not exist and the problem is 
less complicated. So far the performance at the weigh bridge alone has been the 
test of the action of.manures and judged by this test many a manorial experiment 
has yielded results either contradictory or inconclusive. It is not at all unlikely ithat 
if attention should be directed to the Composition of the crop as well these experi¬ 
ments will toll a different and a very valuable tale. 

The effect of soil constituents sometimes called catalysts, including even the rare 
elements is also worthy of study, as in addition to their reported increase of yields, 
it is possible that connection may be traced between them and some of the baffling 
plant diseases put down now to physiological disturbances, viruses and so on, much 
in the manner of the subtle effect of vitamins in the animal body. As a practical 
noed of immediate importance is a strengthening of the staff for the investigation 
of plant diseases and. pests and increased attention devoted to their investigation. 
The loss due to these in the aggregate is stupendous and for most of them cheap 
and simple remedies are extraordinarily difficult to suggest. Many, indeed, are most 
baffling and tile problem is really one for more than one branch of soience; A many- 
sided attack from the. mycological, Entomological, Chemical,- Botanical and agronomin 
sides has to be organised in regard to these with provision for proper co-ordination 
mid co-operation. Among pests that have assumed special importance recently is 
the borer post on sugarcane, which is a serious menace to the sngar industry. A 
large scale campaign of parasitic control is indicated as about the most feasible 
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while the action of light of different kinds of irradiation and the newly patente 
Entoray light traps need to be tested extensively. 

In the Held of cattle improvement work has been somewhat halting and tontatjvi 
owing to the conflict of views regarding methods, whether it should be by crossing 
with foreign breeds or by selection from local breeds. Matters, such as adequate 
fodder supplies and their conservation, the problem of the dead load of useless 
cattle have added to Die difficulties. But, on the other hand, we are bringing! 
diseases under control, popularising the oastration of scrub bulls and the keeping ol 
proper stud hulls an d are thus removing some of the old obstacles; while the large 
demand for milk due to the growth of cities is acting as a powerful stimulus to 
cattle improvement Conditions are thus favourable for some markod progress in 
the near future. 

Among the many economic factors, which set effective limits to the spread o: 
improvements is the lack of proper marketing organisations. The oreation of th< 
new department for agricultural markettiDg is, therefore, welcomed as a powerfu 
ally to the scientific worker in his attempts to increase the profits of farming. Lines 
of work which will benefit the country as a whole, both grower and merchant alike 
as the result of the present marketing surveys are indicated. The opinion thal 
science has led to over-production and the present depression in agriculture is 
strongly controverted. As long as there are millions of people, who though able and 
willing to work have still to remain ill-fed and ill-clad, it is useless to talk of over¬ 
production or supe rfluity. What Indian agriculture wants on the other hand, is 
science and still more scienoe to resoae it from the ills that beset it on all sides. 

Psychology of Education 

Mr. J. M. Sen delivered the presidential address at the meeting of the Psycho¬ 
logical section. In the course of his address he said : 

In all problems of education, two things, he said, were of fundamental importance, 
one was tne child who was to bo educated and the otiier the environment m which 
he grew up. But both were variables ; no one could fully prediot what a child was going 
to be, nor was it impossible to change the environment to a certain extent Education 
was therefore a function of two roal variables. No mathematician could, however, lay 
down any preoise formula governing the relationship of these two variables. 

All human beings, he continued, oame into this world" with certain possibilities 
and limitations. Those must be regarded as things given to the child. The child 
began life as a sort of field of operations for two forces that sometimes worked in 
harmony, but frequently opposed each other; these forces were known as heredity 
and environment Heredity was generally accepted as an ordinary principle of life. 
For the teacher, the problem of heredity was an enquiry into the question of the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, viz., “Does the ohild inherit from his parents 
qualities that they have acquired for themselves during their life-time ?" In educa¬ 
tion, the teachers were liable to the fallacy of apparent transmission. Characteristics 
acquired by the father might appear among the children not because they were 
transmitted but because they were agaiu acquired by the children. 

It was perfectly true that the children of parents who had received some educa¬ 
tion themselves could be taught more easily than the children of those who had not 
the opportunity of receiving any education. Bat all the same, the former group 
would nave to be educated iu almost the same way as the latter group. Hence it 
could be asserted that educability could be admitted but the results of education could 
not be transmitted. From the point of view of practical teacher the influence of 
the environment was the most important factor. The pupils’ qualities must be taken 
as they were given. But in the matter of environment, the teacher could certainly 
manipulate it in such a way as to prodac* a definite effect upon the pupil. 

Tne intelligence of an individual, he continued, increased (though differently iu 
different individuals) from birth to sixteen or eighteen years of age and thereafter remain¬ 
ed constant. This statement assumed a prominent position in regard to his education. 
Most part of this period he was at sohool and the teacher could help him iu increas¬ 
ing not merely the _ pupil’s knowledge but his native intelligence as well. It was 
therefore of utmost importance that the conditions of the school atmosphere should 
be such that it could help in increasing the Intelligence Qaotient of each and every 
individual. The classification of pupils according to mental age therefore was a 
condition precedent to good teaching in class-rooms. With the growth of odacation 
in India, this problem was assuming a position of great importance in the admiuistra- 
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tion of education by governments and local bodies. Mr. Sen then d : scussed about the 
yarious problems ooacerning the science and art of measurement in education. 

Mr. Sen then discussed the problems concerning general intelligence tests, memory 
tests, ability tests, vocational tests (i. e. tests for determining skill for a particular 
vocation in life) in schools and oolleges. But he said that these did not cover all 
types of pupils. There were patient plodders in all walks of life and it was worth 
while finding them out while they were in educational institutions. By means of a 
series of tests, Dr. E. Webb had determined that there was a second central factor 
in life known as “The persistence of motives (denoted by “W”). Even tins could not 
explain all cases. Mr. Maxwell Garnett had brought to light a third independent factor, 
viz., “originality or oleaverness” (denoted by “C”). High values of “C” characterized men 
of genius and first-rate artists, poets and scientists. These fascinating researches enabled 
them to determine “the promise and potency of the individual so far as these de¬ 
pend on his endowment’’ These, however, proved that there could not be any 
clashing of interests of individual pupilB in olass-room and out side. All three 
faotors *G’. l W’ and l C could not be identical even in two cases, not to speak of 
three or. more oases. Henoe it was necessary to develop the potentialities of a pupil' 
during his school age by creating for him an atmosphere of study and character 
congenial to all and not inimical to the best interest of the society as a whole. 

- Immunity Against Diseases 

Lt.-Col. B. E. Shortt . who presided over the Medical seotion, spoke on “Immunity 
in protozoal diseases”. The following is a summary of his address 

It is a well known faot that after the attacks of many diseases caused by bacteria, 
snoh as enterio, and also after diseases caused by filterable viruses, such as small¬ 
pox and yellow fever, the individual affected is immune to farther attack for a long 
period, possibly for the rest of his life. 

It is only exceptionally that this happens after diseases cansed by protozoa, such as 
malaria. In this case, the person affected seems to have no subsequent immunity and 
to liable to repeated attacks of the disease. 

These facts would make it appear that the bodily mechanisms responsible for 
the production of immunity were acting differently in the two cases but evidence 
is brought forward to show that this difference is only apparent and that the pro¬ 
bability is that the mechanisms concerned in immunity are the some whatever the 
invading organism may be. 

A description is given of the course of events when animals are infected with 
various species of pathogenio and non-pathogenio trypanosomes and how immunity 
against these is. sometimes attained and sometimes fails entirely to come into action. 

A consideration, on general lines, of the various phenomena of immunity involved 
in the reactions between an invaded animal and the invading parasite lead to fascinat¬ 
ing speculations as to how these meohanisms of immunity arose, why they appear to 
be so perfect in the case of some disease and so apparently ineffective in others. 

These speculations are applied especially to the ease of man and malaria. Why, 
when man has been exposed to malaria for hundreds of thousands and possibly mil¬ 
lions of years, he has not acquired a greater immunity ? 

It is suggested that, had man remained, as regards his social habits, in the prim¬ 
itive conditions obtaining when he was at the evolutionary level of the anthropoid 
apes, lie would have acquired au efficient immunity against the local strains of malaria 
parasite. Man, however, decided to live in large communal aggregations and to wander 
far and wide in the world in the searoh lor food. Each rung on the social ladder 
took. him. farther from the primitive conditions of his evolutionary ancestors and their 
possible immunity to the bad effects of malaria so that he finally achieved the some¬ 
times questionable benefits of civilisation at the expense of relatively ineffective im¬ 
munity to malaria. 


Embhyoloqy and Evolution 

Prof. B. R, Atookherjee of the Calcutta University, presiding over the Zoo¬ 
logy Seotion meeting, in the course of his address dwelt on “The development of 
the vertebral oolumn and its bearing on the stndy of organio evolution.” The add¬ 
ress was illustrated by diagrams of the vertebral ooltunn (or back-bone) and photo- 
Sk t 8 of Bections °* tiie vertebrae of fishes, frogs, lizards, snakes, birds, 
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Contrary to the opinion of the late Prof. Gadow and other embryologists. Prof. 
Mookherjee considered that all vertebrates followed the same conrse of development 
and exhibited a gradual evolution from one end of the series to the other. Eaoh 
vertebra, he said, was composed of a contrnm or body, an upper arch, and in some 
cases, a lower arch also. The centrum was formed from the perichordal tube which was 
converted into bony ring, distinct from the notoohordal sheaths. The arches did not 
take part in the formation of the centrum as supposed by the previous workers. _ The 
perichordal tube was out into pieces corresponding to vertebrae, by strands of migra¬ 
tory connective tissue cells. Various types of vertebrae were formed according to the 
direction followed by these migratory cells while passing within the tube-. The course 
of the migratory cells, was, in turn, influenced by the movement of the embryo. The 
above explanation as to the cause of formation of different types of vertebrae was not 
given by previous authors. Prof. Mookerjce showed that the npper or neurai arch 
which protected the spinal cord was composed of cartilaginous arches known as basid- 
orsalia and connective tissue or membrane bone arches. The latter were not noted 
by previous authors. The lower arch was similarly formed. He also shewed how 
some vertebrate species deviated from the above fundamental plan of development as 
a result of adaptation. He traood the ossification and formation of articulating processes 
and ribs. He was of the opinion that the classification of vertebrae -given by the late 
Prof. Gadow was untenable. He pointed out that the results of erabryological studies 
were of great value to the evolutionists inasmuch as the lines of descent could be 
traced by following the developmental history, where anatomy or palaeontology failed 
to given a clue. Comparative embryology probed deeper into the mysteries of life 
ana opened new Golds of investigation on the embryonio life of animals. 


Biocycle Tekpenes 


Dr. P. C. Ouha t President of the Chemistry section in his address deatt with 
recent developments in the chemistry pf bicyclic terpenes. 

The bioyclio terpenes occur mostly in essential oils, like turpentine oil, camphor oil, 
etc., good many of them being known also through synthesis and Dr. Cuba’s address 

E ertains to the discussion of the recent developments in this field, Amongst subjects that 
ave tackled the ingenuity, experimental skills and imagination of chemists, bioyclio ter¬ 
penes occupy a very high position. The uses to whioh these and allied compounds have 
been putjare many and varied, and consequently they are of groat-industrial importance. 
The enthusiastic chemist to whom the joy in work is of greater importanco tiran the 
ultimate material gain, finds in them substances of inexhaustible sources of '-fruitful 
experimental results. It being well known that tho synthetic experiments of the pure 
chemist have proved to bo the stepping stone to a large number of successful in¬ 
dustrial developments, there oannot be any question of conflict between those two as¬ 
pects of chemistry. 

One finds that India has been singularly lagging behind in work on this particnlar 
subject while Germany, England and America have made and still continue to make 
signal contributions. Tho difficult nature of the problom rendered all the more diffi¬ 
cult by the astonishingly rapid contributions by master-minds should not deter one 
in taking np research in this line. 


, address which is highly academic and rather technical in its nature, describes 
the salient features of bioyclio ring systems as a class—occurring natnrally or otherwise 
ana their stereochemical aspect. The more important and recent advancos in synthetic 
and degradative work alike, in Thujaue, Carane, Finane, Camphane-Fenchane, and 
bantane senes of compounds are described. Tho theoretical aspects of two different 
peculiar phenomena exhibited by some of these compounds discovered by Wagner and 
are discussed- The phy siological activity of some compounds of this groan 
in relation to their chemical constitution also finds a brief mention in the text Pro- 
-T 3 ™ awaiting solution are discerned and methods of attack likely to be attended 
1 ^-jraSL f re f 0 c ul - ed out ? he result8 that have attended the experiments at the 
°* Scien ® 0 ar0 described in appropriate places in the body of the 
a r^- eSS * “2? b0 e:! P. ecte d to give an additional stimulus to attract more 
workers in India to this very important branch of organic chemistry. 


Dr. W. Bnrridge, _ „ 

address on “Some future lines of advance in 


Medical Philosophy 

President of the Physiology Section, in the course of his 

ical Philosophy,” sad :_ 
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To see a mnsole, which has been out out of the body and lies inert and apparently 
lifeless, suddenly spring into activity when an electrio current is passed through it, is 
to witness what has fascinated doctors for over a century. They saw in this the pro¬ 
mise of solution of their fundamental problems. How does living substance react to 
its surrounding ? What events take plaoe when light, say, enters an eye to set up 
from its sensitive nerve-endings those nerve impulses which provide seeing after they 
reach the brain ? Or what takes place in the nerve-cells of the brain when we think ? 

To all such problems that apparently lifeless mnsole, galvanised onoe again to active 
life, seemed able to supply the key. » 

When messages are sent from the brain along the nerves to sot muscles in action, 
those mnsoles are said to be stimulated to aotivity. Similarly, light stimulates sensi¬ 
tive nerves in our eyes to give us vision, and the oontaot of objects with our skin 
stimulates its nerves to give us the sense of touch. A knowledge of the underlying 
nature .of these stimulations is of the ntmost importanco to medical soience because 
all its ideas or theories concerning how living organs do their , work are ultimately 
based on the beliefs concerning what this is. 

Now, doctors have firmly believed that the action of eleotrio currents on a muscle 
which has been cat out of the body is essentially the same as the natural stimulation 
of living organs whioh takes plaoe when light, say, stimulates sensations through the 
eye. Acting on this belief, numberless experiments have been performed on muscles 
with eleotrioity to gain insight into the nature of natural stimulation. 

The difference between the old and new medical ideas can be exemplified from 
petrol motors. For years, medical scientists in laboratories all over the world have 
been studying through mnsoles and eleotrio currents a process that plays in organs of 
our. bodies the same part that gas-sparking plays in a motor. They nave investigated, 
as it were, the best type of sparking plug, the proper spark-gap, the time taken to 
explode the mixture, the rata at whion the explosion travols in the cylinders, and so 
on. The motors on whioh they did their experiments, however, lacked throttles to 
vary the mixture, had hand-operated sparks, and stopped dead after each explosion. 

Of the imperfections of their motors, they had no suspicion; instead, they firmly 
believed that there was nothing more to be learnt about motors generally than what 
they could learn from their own machines which give them the farther idea that the 
running of a motor depended entirely on the spark, - 

The New Psychology is a welter of doctrines of new medical seats who have re¬ 
leased themselves from the bonds of age-long tradition in whioh orthodox medicine is 
still held through holding fast to what are now demonstrably wrong beliefs concern¬ 
ing eleotrio currents and muscle. Until these new discoveries had been made, how¬ 
ever, it could be held doubtfnl whether the New Psychology was an advance of 
science or merely an excursion into the wilderness. The evidence now available shows 
that it was an advance, but of empirical type. 

Until recently, then, necessary knowledge of the condition of living matter was 
lacking. In the absence of this knowledge doctrines have been built on a foundation 
presumption that living matter remains inert until excited to action by some external 
agency. The now facts, show instead that this living matter is ever active, and that 
external agents do not initiate aotivity in it but many modify an activity already 
present. The ultimate difference between the two conceptions is as great as the 
differenco between Creation and Evolution, because any explanation that is given of 
the behaviour of a living organ must accord with the conception of its fundamental 
_ inertness or aotivity. An explanation based on inertness must differ radically from" 
one based on aotivity. If then there be this activity where previously inertness was 
presupposed, every explanation most change, and that means a new science. 

Racial Classification of Indian Peoples 

“Problems of raolal classification of the Indian peoples 1 ’ was the subject of tho 
address, delivered on the 8th. January by Hr. B. O. Chakladar , who presided over the 
meeting of the Anthropology section, in the coarse of his address, Hr. Chakladar 
said: 

In India Taoial classification has so long proceeded on very soanty anthropometrio 
data, and hence it has been quite unsatisfactory. Risley initiated anthropomorphic 
measurements in India, but the data obtained by him supplemented by those collected 
by others, are quite inadequate for such a vast country as India, especially as. the 
Indian peoples are divided into innnmerable independent groups that do not inter- 
marry. Risley’B classification of the Indian peoples, based upon this inadequate 
material, into seven racial types, has rightly been rejected by anthropologists. Ris- 
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ley gave, for example, the racial designation of Mongolo-Dravidian to the peoples of 
Bengal and Orissa, though they are not marked by Mongoloid features at ail. Then 
again Risley’s Dravidians fall at least into four racial types: (1) the dark, long¬ 
headed, wide-nosed type which has been given the unsatisfactory designation of 
l Pre-Dravidian’ by some and which has been called ‘Proto-Aostraloid T by Dr. Hatton 
in the last census report of India although craniologioal measurements have shown 
clearly that the theory of a common racial stock for the jungle tribes of the Decoan 
and the aborigines of Australia is quite untenable; this type had better be oalied 
simply Vedaio. Hutton’s theory of its migration from Asia Minor is also disproved 
by ihe great difference in the nasal index between the ancient Mesopotamian and 
Indian skulls; (2) the Mundakol group of Chota Nagpur which possesses a consider¬ 
able affinity with the former, but has points of difference also ; (3) the long-headed, 
fine-nosed type speaking Dravidian languages who on account of their Mediterranean 
affinity, had best be called ‘Indo-Mediterranean’, independently of any reference to the 
language they speak ; (4) and lastly,' the round-headed, fine-nosed type with Alpin 
affinity which olaims numerous individuals amongst the Dravidian-speakers. The 
two latter types are not peculiar to the Dravidian-speaking area alone, but are of a 
much wider distribution in India. Intensive anthropometric work involving 60 
measurements and 31 somatosoopio observations on each individual among the people 
of Bengal by the author, shows the presence, both among the high oostes, such as 
the Radhi Brahmins, as well as the low castes like the Muchis, of a predominant 
round-headed type, and also of an appreciable number of lndo-Mediterranean type, 
this latter type being more numerous among the lower castes than among the higher. 
Anthropometrio investigations in other parts of India would probably show a very 
wide distribution of these two types. Both of them are represented in the skulls 
excavated at Mohenjo Daro, and they appear to have been the earliest importers of 
advanced civilisation and culture into India. 

The speakers of Aryan language are represented by two groups in India, one, the 
round-headed type and the other, a tall and long-headed type which has been called 
Proto-Nordic, and the dialeot spoken by the two groups belong to two distinct 
branches of the same Aryan tongue. The present distribution of the round-heads in 
India in the marginal areas in the west, south and east, as also their presenoe at 
Adichanallor, shows that they must have entered the country earlier than the Proto- 
Nordics. As such they must have initiated the Vedio culture in India whioh the 
tall, long-heads, arriving later, absorbed from them. The Vedio culture was carried, 
even in the Bigyedio age, by long-haired, brown-robed Munis—pioneer missionaries 
of the Yedio religion—over a great part of India, from the Western to the Eastern 
Ocean, as the Rigveda (X. 136) puts it The Brahmana portion of the Yedas speak 
of mighty empires established by the Yedio Aryans in eastern India. The charge of 
impurity brought against the peoples of Sind, Gujarat and Konkom in the west and 
Bengal and Orissa in the east belongs to a muoh later literature, and is due to their 
trade and intercourse with foreigners by land and sea : this the purists in the midland 
where the latter Yedio literature flourished, condemned in severe terms, and pres¬ 
cribed tho most distressful penances for them io the midland itself where the people 
were getting fossilized in_ their habits and customs with a narrow outlook towards life 
and they began to think that the habitation of the pure Aryans was confined 
within very narrow limits—between the Ganges and the Jamnna. But the presence 
of tribes at a low stage of culture, but resembling the Indo-Aryans in their physical 
features over the wild area from the borders of Assam to the hills of Annara, amply 
proves that people with Indo-European features had traversed the whole of northern 
. . a -M ro , m th* western gates .to the eastern frontier and passed throngh the forests 
and hills beyond, even np to the Paoifin in every early times. 

No sound and definite conclusions, however, about the racial composition of tho 
Indian peoples, are possible without farther anthropological material and therefore 
extensive measurements should be taken in all parts of India, preferably by local 
investigators with an efficient training in anthropological method, and posseting a 

people among whom they work. In England, an 
foot a comprehensive survey of the past 
for such a movement in India is 
so far done is of the nature of a 


knowledge of the language of the 
appeal bas recently been issued ‘to set on 
and present populations of Great Britain: the need 
much more urgent, as the anthropological work 
preliminary survey only. 


Botanica? Section Msktlno 

Dr. S. R. who presided over the meeting of the Botanical section on thi 
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7th. January, dwelt, in the course of his address, on the various aspects of Bengal 
‘Polyporaceao’ which he studied in the course of the last twenty years. He doalt 
with the geographical distribution of Bengal- Polyporaceae, the conditions for their 
development in Bengal, the fossil records of Polyporaceae, cytology of reproduction 
and the chemical nature of fruit body of ‘Ganoderma luci,dnm’, their physiology and 
other uses. 

When climatic conditions such as temperature, rainfall, humidity, etc., were 
analogous, he said, it was astonishing to find the repetition of the speoies in very distant 

E arts of the globe. Recently in 1936 he recorded the occurrence in the high hills of 
cora (Assam) in Bengal 8,000 to 10,000 feet elevation of six European Polypores 
(P. squamosus, P. Sulphurous, P. giivus formalionoides, Pomes fomentarius, P. 
pinicola, Amarodarma rugous), never found in the plains of Bengal. This was pro¬ 
bably because most of tbe plants of the high hills harbouring these species of 
Polypores as parasites or saprophytes did not grow in the plains. 

Dr. Bose opined that for the establishment of stable classification of Polyporace® 
morphological stadies should be supplemented by detailed study of anatomical, cyto- 
logical, chemical, physiological and biological, chemical and and other characters, and 
that the old classification, however imperfect,' should not bo changed till thov had 
. accumulated data from the completed study of these diverse aspects of Polypo¬ 
race®. 


The chemical analysis of the fruit body of Ganoderma lucidus with a strongly 
laccate upper surface, he said, showed that it contained resin, ergosteriu, fatty aoids, 
maunite, some polyfaccharidea and a voluminous deep-brown amorphous snbstance 
much resembling humus acid. The biological peculiarities of Polypore showed that 
as saprophytes or parasites some species grew singly on logs or trunks and branches 
of forest trees, while others had a gregarious habit The decays in wood according 
to the gross characters of the rot were known as white rots and brown rots, depen¬ 
ding on the colour, in the former case the wood became lighter in colour and in the 
latter it acquired a dark-brown or reddish tinge. As soon as rain appeared, they set 
forth an advancing zone which was quite marked off from the old zone. Some Poly¬ 
pores began their lives as saprophytes attacking dead -roots, stumps and branches, 
they then extended their hyphse round the living cells in the adjoining portion and 
thus became converted into parasites. Others began their lives as parasites, their 
spores usually entering through a wound, then they killed the living portion and 
finally established themselves as saprophytes with a number of sporaphores on dead 

S arts of the plants. In-extrema oases tho whole central cylinder (heart wood) was 
estroyed, converting the tree into hollow structure. Some, again, rarely continued 
their activity after the tree had been cut and converted into timber. 

Interesting studies, he addod, on spore-discharge from dried fruit-bodies of Poly¬ 
pores had been carried out. They showed that only those that had basidin revived 
under the moist condition and shed spores after varying period of desication (weeks, 
months or years). Specimens without basidia never shed spores. Brown and 
coloured Polypores did not survive desiccation long, when detached from the host; 
■ they had spores only for a short time in the fresh condition. In specimens of 
’Ganoderma lucidus’ and ‘Ganoderma applanatus’ the basidia were succeeded after 
the rains by hyphae projecting direct from the trama and bearing secondary spores 
at their tips, which are undistinguishable from the ordinary basidic spores in any 
way : probably these carried on spore-discharge in the dry season. It was a matter 
for future investigation whether basidia themselves were transformed into snch 
tramal hyphae protections in the dry intervals. Complete life-history stadies of 
about a dozen local Polypores from spore-germination to the final fructifying stage 
were carried out, and the details were published in the Journal of Linnean Society 
m 1930. 

Continuing, Dr. Bose said that recont stadies on the determination of sexual 
reactions of Potypores by means of monosporous cultures showed that most of them 
were heterotholliao and potentially bisexual. This theory of potential bisexuality first 
put forward by Ames in 1932, seemed to cover most of the facts in various groups 
of fungi, though in two local Polypores the author had shown two sexes were of a 
comparatively stable character and not easily interchangeable according to the varying 
conditions as was the case with various groups of lower fungi examined by different 
workers from time to time. . 



The Calcutta University Convocation 

The following is the full text of the Convocation address delivered by Mr. Syama 
Prasad Mukherjee, the Vice-Chancellor, at the Calcutta University Convocation heldon 
the 22nd. February 1936 ~ 

Your Excellency, Fellow-Graduates, Ladies and Gentlemen: t 

In accordance with time-honoured usages, it is now my privilege to address the 
Convocation, and to accord to you all a sincere welcome on behalf of the University. 
I specially offer my congratulations and best wishes to the graduates who are assem¬ 
bled here and who have just been admitted to their respective degrees. 

During the year under review we had to mourn the death of several distinguished 
members and scholars, all devoted to the* welfare of the University. Before I pay 
my tribute of respect to their memory, let me first record at this Convocation our 
profound sense of sorrow at the sadden demise of His Majesty King George V. At 
a special meeting of the 8onate, the University has already expressed its deep sym¬ 
pathy with the Royal Family and has conveyed to His Majesty King Edwara VIII 
its loyalty and devotion on his aooession to the throne. * 

Among members of the Senate and teachers, we mourn the loss of two great 
Islamic scholars, two life-long friends and colleagues, both imbued with courage and 
imagination, Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy and Aga Mahomed Kozina Shirazi; of a former 
Vice-Chancellor, the first non-official to hold this office, a - man of wide interests and 
an upholder of the best traditions of the University, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadbikary; 
of an eminent medical practitioner and a friend of tne poor, Dr, Jatindra Nath Maitra ; 
and of a pioneer of the movement for the physical regeneration of oar youths, 
Captain Jitendra Nath Banerjea. The departments of the Law, Mathematics and 
Sanskrit have been left distinctly the poorer by the death of three of oar erudite teachers, 
Mr. Jyoti Prasad Sarvadhikary, Professor Ganesh Prasad and Professor Prabhat Chan¬ 
dra Chakravarti, the last being out off iu the prime of his life and in the midst of 
valuable work. Iu Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Son we have lost one of our devoted 
officers who, by dint of merit, rose from a subordinate position to an office of great 
trust and responsibility. We lament also the death two distinguished European 
scholars, Dr. Sylvan Levi and Sir John Woodroffe, both of whom were ardent well- 
wishers of the province and genuinely devoted to Indian culture and civilization, 
which by their life-long researches they raised in the estimation of the world. 

It is customary for the Vice-Chancellor to review on this occasion the work of 
the University during the preceding year. So varied and numerous, however, have 
been the questions wnioh have engaged our attention that I can only mention some 
of our important activities. 

Last year I referred to the momentous changes made in connection with the 
Matriculation Examination, giving the vernacular language its rightful place in oar 
scheme of studios. The regulations have since been approved by Government and 
I take this opportunity of thanking its representatives, particularly my friend, the 
Minister of Education, without whose [energetic support they would not have been 
sanctioned even fourteen years after they were first formulated by the University. The 
task of collecting materials for the systematic preparation of text-books in Bengali in 
varioos subjects of study, specially in Science, has been successfully continued during 
the year by a number of scholars whose unselfish labours deserve oar best thanks. 
Our experts are also exploring tho possibilites of a standardised form of spelling in 
Bengali The principles on which we desire to proceed and the difficulties ttiac await 
solution have been stated in the form of a questionnaire and we have invited the 
criticisms of scholars and writers from all parts of the province. The Syndicate will 
now take steps for the preparation and selection of text-books which should be avail¬ 
able towards the end of the year. 

I referred last year to the urgent need for the supply of a large number of trained 
teachers for high schools. We nave since made provision for short course of study 
in the University for the training of teachers. Out of 15,000 teachers in oor schools 
only about 2,000 are trained aud we realise what we have been able to do is hardly 
adequate: A beginning has however been made and, through the new department of 
66 
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Teaching, we expect to he able to acquaint ourselves at first hand with many problems 
of secondary eduoation, specially the difficulties under which the teachers perform 
their duties. 

The new Library Hall has been completed and it now provides our teachers and 
students with increased facilities for work. “We are remodelling the library and 
revising the system of cataloguing books so as to increase its usefulnes and efficiency. 

We have partially reorganised^ the Biological laboratories, but these need further 
development. We have transferred to Ballygnnge the department of Anthropology, a 
subject which is now also included in the syllabus for the intermediate examination. 
The work of constructing a new building for the department of Applied Chemistry 
and for providing increased accommodation for the department of Applied Physios is 
now in progress and the extended laboratories will be in full working order in less 
than six months. We are anxiously exploring the possibilities of expanding the 
activities of the Science College so that it may not only be an active oeutre of 
higher teaching and research but also a potent influence in raising the standard of 
work done in the affiliated institutions and in providing new courses of studies 
leading to industrial careers. 

In the department of Applied Physics we have made provision for the study of 
communication engineering. We expect this will open a new avenne of employment 
for our trained youths. This activity of ours has already .received the sympathetic! 
attention of possible donors and I have every hope that within the next few months 
we shall be favoured with a special endowment for tho equipment of this 
department. From Applied Physics Jet me turn for a moment jto Chinese and 

Tibetan studies. The Consul-General of China has kindly offered us the honorary 

services of a teacher in Chinese and we have appointed a special instructor in 

Tibetan. A competent staff is now engaged in carrying on research in these 

subjeots which will throw light on many a dark corner of ancient Indian civilization. 
The money we are spending on it may not be productive in any material sense, 
but it is expected to yield results of great academio and cultural importance. 

The University has Bteadily carried on its duty of pnblication of the researoh 
activities of both teachers and advanced students. Some of them have attraoted 
notice from different parts of the world and have been acclaimed as works of solid 
value. These publications and other contributions in numerous journals and 
bulletins of learned sooieties throughout the world testify to the spirit of investiga¬ 
tion which the University has awakened in its alumni, a spirit whioh alone can 
keep the University alive and make it grow as an active centre of learning. 

That such activities are not confined to a particular olass of teachers is evident 
from the fact that this year we have conferred the degree of Doctorate on as many 
as eight graduates of the University, working in different places. Of these, four 
are in Arts, two in Science, one in Law and one in Medicine. The various research 
prizes land scholarships continue to attract a large number of brilliant young men 
whose* investigations cover a wide field of studies. The total number of scholarships 
and prizes awarded during the year to fellows and advanced students for studies 
here and abroad amounted to 85 and their consolidated value was about one lao of 
rupees. Two special scholarships were awarded to two brilliant Bengali lady 
graduates for advanced studies in education and philosophy in Europe. Another 
was awarded to a Bengali graduate in aeronautios, who unfortunately met his death 
at a fatal air tragedy at Dum Dum last year. A special scholarship has been 
granted to another who has recently returned from Cambridge and is now attached 
to one of our medical colleges, to enable him to carry on research in epidemic 
dropsy under Sir Nilratan' Sircar. Another scholar was attached to the de Terra 
Yale-Cambridge expedition, engaged in important work of exploration North-western 
India 


We have adhered to the polioy of inviting distinguished professors and well-known 
personalities to deliver special lectures for the benefit of onr students. To mention 
a few, and we had amongst us Madam Halide Edib Adnan from Turkey, Prof. Noguchi 
from Japan, Professor Turner from America, and Dr. Kempers from Germany. Among 
others who have been similarly invited are Professors Zoltan De Takas from Hungary, 
Sir Manmathanath Mnkherii, our new Tagore Professor, Professor Satyendranath Bose 
of Dacca and Sir S. Badhakrishnan who will speak on Comparative Religion as Stephanos 
jIPv?®*!? Ghosh Lecturer. I take this opportunity of congratulating Professor 
Kaahaknshnan on his recent appointment at Oxford whioh is a fitting tribute to his 
remarkable scholarship and attainments in the furtherance of whioh Calcutta played 
no small part. 
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A reform of far-reaching importance which the Senate has recently sanctioned 
relates to the teaching of Scienoe at the Intermediate standard. The Regulations 
provide that every soientifio subject should be taught in colleges, both from the 
theoretical and practical standpoints. Bat at the University examination we are 
not called upon to hold' any test in respect of the practical portion. ■ "We have now 
deoided to make this provision. We have done so in the fall oonviotion that this 
will not lead to an improvement of the work done at the Intermediate standard bat 
will also reflect on the quality of teaohing at the higher stages. 

Another important soheme reoently app roved by the Senate relates to the crea¬ 
tion of a Fine Arts Gallery and Museum mainly in connection with post-graduate 
studies. It is our desire that the Museum, while it must represent the genius of 
Indian art, should also lay speoial stress on the contributions made in this domain 
by North-Eastern India, specially Bengal. The establishment of the Museum has 
already evoked the sympathy and support of many an eminent lover of art, offioial 
and non-official. I earnestly believe that will help the University in spreading 
amongst its students that essential knowledge of and respect for Indian culture, 
manifested through the realm of Indian Art, whioh has not only a supreme educa¬ 
tive value but is also calculated to rouse, the patriotic consciousness of our youths. 

The building for the University Rowing Club, whose activities reoeived favourable 
comments from Your Excellency the other day, will be completed within two months 
and will enable ns to respond satisfactorily to the enthusiasm which the club has al¬ 
ready evoked from the student community of Calcutta. The University Training 
Crops deserves our congratulations for the popularity and effioienoy it has reoently 
attained, whioh fill us with hopes for its future. The playground allotted to the 
University by the Department of Publio Instruction this year will he of immense help 
to ns. The aotivities of our students in games and sports, whioh have made satisfactory- 
progress during the year, demand co-ordination and further expansion and also call 
for intensive training. The increased attention paid to the health and physique of our 
students will stimulate the growth of both body and mind and will endow them with 
discipline and oapaoity for corporate work. We must develop the habit of playing the 
game and remember that in sport, as in life, victory or defeat is not the supreme 
factor ; what is of paramount importance is that in every sphere we must bring into 
action our best and cleanest efforts, which should be unneeasing and unyielding in 
character. 

During the year the University has reoeived donations for specified purposes 
amounting to Rs. 40,000. To the donors we have already conveyed our grateful 
thanks. Special mention must hore bo made of an Endowment of Rs. 30,000 created 
by Mr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, one of our distinguished teachers and now a member 
of the Senate, for a systematic publication of works of translation in Bengali from 
well-known treatises in oriental classical languages. This series will be associated 
with the honoured name of Mr. Isan Chandra Ghosh, the donor’s father, whose 
death the University oWy recently mourned and whose contributions to the oanse 
of development of Bengali literature have earned for him a permanent place in the 
affections of his countrymen. 


Tins reference to endowments leads me to make a few observations on the 
financial position of the University. Oar fee-income has inoreased jin recent years. 
Bat unfortunately we have not yet been able to arrive at any satisfactory 
settlement with Government regarding the conditions of the State grant which 
covers only about 17 por cent of onr total expenditure. The Government grant for 
ai particular year is decreased by half of the excess income of the University daring 
tho previous year, if it goes beyond the standard figure of Rs. 11,72.000. I must 
emphasise in this connection that the recurring grant of Rs. 3,60,000 was not 
intended to inolnde the various projects of reform on which Government and the 
University were both agreed, neither did -it represent our average deficit. It is 
lamentable that although we have an inoreased revenue at present, we are not 
allowed to utilise it folly for improvement and extension and are thus hampered in 
oar aotivities. Daring the current year onr grant lias been reduced by Rs. 1,55,000 
only because last year we had a large fee-income. I would state with all the 
emphasis at my command that if the University is to pursue a progressive policy 
of reform and expansion, whioh is regarded as essential for the future welfare of 
the province both by Government and the people, the least that the State can do is 
to place the entire grant at our disposal without imposing restrictions and 
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Let me now turn to some aspects of our educational polioy whioh has recently 
been the subject-matter of widespread discussion. A criticism with which we have 
become familiar in this country is that an alarmingly large number of students is ' 
receiving University education, and the Universities are responsible for wastage and 
unnecessary duplication of teaching arrangements. Let us examine the situation 
dispassionately and ask ourselves whether the criticism levelled against the Univer¬ 
sities in India has any foundation at all. 

Let me first take our own University. "We serve the needs of Bengal and Assam 
with the exception of a limited area which is controlled by Dacoa. We have thus 
practically one University for a population of about fifty million in Bengal and nine 
in Assam. The number of students reading in the Universities and the colleges is 
about thirty-one thousand and the total expenditure on higher education is eighty- 
six lacs of rupees* Assam spending about four. Take the whole of British India with 
a_ population of two hundred and sixty-three million. India has only sixteen Univer¬ 
sities and the number of their students will be abont one lac and twenty thousand. 
The total expenditure on higher education in India is less than four orores of rupees. 

Let me now turn to other countries. The British Isles afford a good illustration 
for comparison from the point of view of population which is about forty-five 
million: but the number of Universities is as many as sixteen—what we have for 
the whole of India—and fifty-five thousand students receive instruction under their 
jurisdiction, About six orores and forty lacs of rupees are spent on higher educa¬ 
tion only in England and Wales. To universities alone within this area the State 
annually contributes two orores and twenty-seven lacs of rupees. 

Let me take the figures for a British dominion. Canada, which has a population 
of ten million, has as many as twenty-three Universities and eighty-five thousand 
students pursue highor education. In Germany the population is sixty-six million 
with twenty-three Universities whioh have an enrolment of eighty-eight thousand 
students. In. Italy whioh has a population of forty-one million, there are twenty- 
six Universities and fifty thousand students receive higher education. In Japan with 
a population of sixty-four million there are six Universties and seventy thousand 
students. 


Let mo now give some figures for secondary education. Ia Bengal the number 
of pupils in' different grades of secondary sohools is about four lacs and sixty 
thousand, of whom about three laos belong to high sohools reoognised by the 
University. Assam has, in addition, an enrolment of seventy-soven thousand pupils 
in secondary schools. For every seventeen who receive secondary education, one 
prooeeds to the higher stage. -If we take the whole of India, there are about 
twenty-four lacs of students in schools, and for every twenty, one goes up to the 
University stage. But what about other countries ? In the British Isles seven lacs 
of pupils read in secondary schools, and one in every twelve prooeeds to higher 
education. In Canada one in every three joins the University. In Germany the 
proportion is one to nine ; in Italy and in Japan it is one to ten. 

The number of candidates at the matriculation examination of our University 
often disturbs the peace of mind of our oritics. May I bring it to their notice 
that if about twenty-five thousand candidates will appear at our matriculation 
examination this year, four years ago fifty-seven thousand candidates sat for the 
Approved First Examination from secondary- schools in England and Wales alone 
—an examination which has been adopted* by the universities as a matriculation 
examination—and seventy-three per cent of them were successful ? 

Similar illustrations might be given in reference to educational opportunities 
existing in other civilised countries which allot enormous sums of money to 
education. We have _ not heard it stated that the number of students receiving 
instruction in universities, in oolleges and iu secondary schools in these countries 
is by any means excessive or that it displays an unhealthy mental development on 
the part of the people of these lands. Neither have we heard it stated that the 
large number of universities and educational institutions existing in each of these 
countries—whioh must necessarily make similar provision for teaching and research 
m many branches of study—are wasting national resources or are guilty of duplica- 
fk' 1 ' 0 'arrangements. Neither again have we heard any sweeping condemnation of 
tneir educational systems on the ground that the vast majority of the students is 
pursuing education, as indeed they must, not solely out of respect for learning for 
* lea ? mn ? hut also as a means to an end. 

I J? these general observations, I do not ignore certain essential factors, 

gnise that each country must have its own problems and nowhere is the 
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educational system considered perfeot. I recognise that in each ono of these coun¬ 
tries there is the amplest provision for elementary education. But surely, if in 
Bengal or in India primary education to-day is utterly inadequate, the fault does not 
rest with the university ; neither does it stand to reason that the educational oppor¬ 
tunities offered at the higher stages should be curtailed or condemned. I do not 
ignore that in other countries education is of a varied type and affords facilities for 
the training of yonths in diverse branches of knowledge, theoretical and praotioal. 
But surely, the remedy for the present state of things in this country would be to make 
provision for similar kinds of instruction in our schools and colleges and not to complain 
against the number of students reading in them. I do not ignore that in other 
countries, apart from the education which thousands of students receive through the 
medium of the universities, colleges and schools, there are other recognised institutes 
and bodies through which knowledge is spread for the benefit of the people, both 

^ and old. In our country the number of such institutions is extremely limited. 

iot ignore that in many other countries, although general unemployment is a 
disturbing element in national life, unemployment amongst educated people, though 
present, is not so distressing as in India. But lot us not forget that national 
interests in those lands have secured among the different authorities—the State, the 
universities and other educational agencies and representatives of trade, industry 
and commerce—a better and more harmonins arrangement for the proper utilisation 
of the skilled services of trained men and women who are absorbed in diverse 
occupations and careers. In our country unfortunately such co-operation is not at 
present found in any appreciable measure. 

I am moved to make these observations because in recent times there has been 
a marked tendency to throw a major portion of the blame for the existing state of 
affairs in this country on the universities and to minimise .the importance of the 
work which has been done by them. There has often been a lamentable want of 
realisation of the scope for far greater service which the universities, if better 
equipped and organised, are capable of rendering for the advancement of national 
prosperity. Whatever reconstruction in the sphere of education might be made in 
future,—and we readily recognise the vital need of reforms,—it would be nothing 
short of a national disaster if che prestige and the authority jof the university are 
sought to be oartailed or its influence minimised. 

In recent years there have been numerous reports, resolutions and addresses on 
educational reforms. The criticisms and proposals which have appeared are so 
varied and formidable that it is often difficult to discover the correct path of action. 
This province presents for solution problems of educational reconstruction of an 
unusual complexity. Let us strive ana do all that lies in our power to strengthen 
our foundation, to raise our standard, to revitalise the system and make it respond 
to the needs of the hour in full accordance with the genius of the people of this 
country. The time has come when we should sink our differences and inaugurate 
a new policy of education., which will be for the highest good of the largest number 
of our people. Education offers a field of activity where it is possible for all parties 
to work in the fullest harmony and co-operation and all must worklin that spirit if 
reforms are to be of any real significance. There mnst be no conflict of aims and 
ideals, no arbitrary exercise of authority, no domination of vested interests. 

Our ideal is to provide extensive facilities for education from the lowest grade 
to the highest, to mould our system in such a way as to unify our educational 
purpose and to draw out the best qualities that lie hidden in our youths and to 
train them, intellectually, physically and morally, for devoted service m all spheres 
of national activity—in villages, in towns and in cities. Our ideal is to make the 
widest provision for a sound liberal education, to find the correct synthesis betweon 
cultural education and vocational and technical training, remembering always that no 
nation can achieve greatness by turning its youth into a mere machine-made product 
with nothing but a material end in view. Our ideal is to afford tbe amplest facilities 
and privileges to our teachers so that they may be endowed with learning, character, 
and freedom and may regard themselves as not only the torch-bearers and inter¬ 
preters of knowledge and conquerors of new realms of thought but also as makers 
of men and women, of leaders and workers, true and brave, upright and patriotic. 
Our ideal is to link up education with the best elomeats of our culture and civiliza¬ 
tion, drawing strength, wherever necessary, from the fountain of Western skill and 
knowledge. Our ideal is to make our universities and educational institutions the 
home of liberty and sane and progressive thought,—generously assisted by the State 
and the public,—where teachers and students will meet and work in an atmosphere 
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of harmony and mutual understanding, where none will suffer on grounds of oaste, 
sex, oreed, and religions or political belief. 

I realise we cannot expect to attain this ideal in the immediate future. Bat what 
is essential is a searching and systematic examination of our educational needs and 
the formulation of our ideaL. If Bengal is to take a leading part in the task of 
national reconstruction, the present atmosphere of distrust and suspicion must go 
for ever. Let us all,—the University, the State and the educated publio belonging 
to all-communities,—gather our forces together and combine resolutely, first, to 
determine the path of future reforms most suited to [our environments and national 
development and, next, to agree to the means for carrying our projeot into execution. 

If Your Exoellenoy, as Chancellor of this University which has been the mouth¬ 
piece of the hopes and aspirations of generations of men and women, can help to 
discover and fulfil the conditions of this united action and lay the foundations for 
the gigantio task of educational reconstruction, you will be earning the everlasting 
gratitude of the people of Bengal. Let me conclude by saying that in the formu¬ 
lation of any scheme of reform which is calculated to. enhance the well-being of 
the people and to raise the fame and prestige of our provinoe, which has done so 
much for the advancement of Indian nationalism, you may always depend upon the 
ready and spontaneous co-operation not only of the University but of the entire 
educated publio of Bengal. 


The Delhi University Convocation 

The following is the full text of the Convocation address delivered by Rai Bahadur 
Ram Kishoro, the Vice Chancellor, at the 14th. Convocation of the University of 
Delhi, held on the 28th March 1936 

Mr. Pro-Chancellor, Members of the Court, Ladies and Gentlemen— 

It is my duty and also my proud privilege to extend to you all a hearty welcome 
and particularly to you. Sir, whom the University has the honour to receive here at 
a Convocation for the first time as its Pro-Chancellor. Your distinguished publio 
services, your long and varied experience as an administrator and statesman, and 
above all, your keen interest in every progressive movement in the country make us 
all confident that under your wise guidance and leadership as its Pro-Chancellor the 
University will rapidly develop its activities and, grow to what it was intended to be, 
a University worthy of the Capital of India. 

A few weeks ago we heard with the most profound regret of the death of Lord 
Reading, the first Chanoellor of the University. It was .during his regime as Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India that the idea of a University in this Imperial City 
was first conceived and as soon as it was established by an Aot of the Central. 
Legislature he saw it organised and completely constituted. The high ideal that he 
set for the University as its Chanoellor and the hopes he infused in us by his keen 
interest in its affairs are reoorded in glowing terms in the annals of this institution. 
I hope yon will bear with me if I indulge myself, for a while, in the happy memory 
of the Convocation held in 1926 in this very hall at which many of you were 
present. Lord Reading who, as Chanoellor of the University, presided on the 
occasion, was pleased to desoribe the position of the University and its fnture in 
these inspiring words: 

“Let me invite you to refleot on the very special position occupied by this Univer¬ 
sity of Imperial Capital of India. It is situated at the head-quarters of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and at the seat of the Central Legislature. It has an intimate connec¬ 
tion with His Majesty the King-Emperor’s representative in India, the Viceroy and 
Governor-General. It takes its name from a place famous in the annals of the past 
history of India and identified with great traditions of both Hindu and Moslem 
Empires. It is a link between_ the ancient lore and culture of India, of whioh many 
traces are to be found at Delhi, and the various activities of modern learning, science 
and research. 

"What I hope, and what I believe you all hope, to see in Delhi is a University of 
winch not only Delhi but India as a whole may be justly proud. And how, it may 
ne asked, may this hope be attained ? What characteristics should HigKngnish this 
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University to mark its special position ? What particular aims should it hold before 
it ? In view of its associations, the answer would seem to be that the Delhi 
University in the first place should give expression to the olose concern of the 
Viceroy and the Governor-General for the moral and intellectual progress of India. 
It should further be a practical sign of the ultimate respousibilitv of his Govern¬ 
ment for the most complete realisation of the best educational ideals in India It 
should, likewise be a mirror to reflect the ardent desire of the representatives of 
India in the Central Legislature for the development of her people ana the advance¬ 
ment of their capacity and culture to the highest plane. It should diffuse the most 
powerful influences for the improvement of mental qualities and the strengthening of 
character. It should be a field of ambition, in which all classes, parties and oreeds 
may labour together in a labour of love, working in harmony in a great public cause." 

Ten years have passed since Lord Heading expressed his high hopes about the 
University in the memorable words I have quoted. It may not be unprofitable, I, 
think, to review and estimate, as briefly as I can, the extent of the progress the 
University has made since then, ana the measure in whioh it has been able to 
realise the educational ideal held before it by its first Chancellor. I do not wish to 
tire your patience by a recital of the visible achievements of the University—the 
reconstruction and the disposal of its buildings in the beautiful Viceregal Estate, 
the arrangements made for the housing and the equipment of its laboratories and 
library. For, important as they are, bandings and gardens do not make a University, 
far less do they represent the trne educational ideal whioh it ought to pursue. I 
shall content myself with a few words aboat the recent endeavour of the University 
to formulate its academic policy and to shape its destiny. It is only during the last 
three years that the University has been able to turn its thoughts in these direc¬ 
tions, the first ten years of its life having been spent in a severe struggle for 
existence whioh made self-determination practically impossible. 


The deep interest now taken by the Government of India in the promotion of 
higher education in the Capital City of India and, as an earnest of that interest, the 


transfer of the Uld Viceregal Eodge to tne University as its permanent home have 
assured the University of a continued and useful existence. Thus encouraged, the 
University is now diligently engaged in studying its problems and requirements as 
well as making plans tor its fnture development 

In these constructive activities, the advico and assistance of my esteemed friend, 
Sir George Anderson, the Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 
have been invaluable. I desire here to make a public •• acknowledgment on behalf of 
the University and myself, of the_ debt of gratitude we owe him for the great 
services he has rendered to Indian education in general and to this University in 
particular. He has not only inspired and guided us in our endeavour, but created a 
better understanding between the Government of India and the University whjch 
has resulted in a happy and "fruitful cp-operation between_ the two in promoting 
the interests of higher education in the city of Delhi, It is to him chiefly that we 
owe the scheme of a federal university the general _ principles of which have now 
been adopted by this University. As early as 1933, in the illuminating Convocation 
address he gave to this University he suggested a solution of the perplexing problem 
of the relation between an Indian University and its Colleges. “There is, fortunately, 
a middle path”, he said,* ,l between the two extremes: the purely affiliating university, 
with separate, self-contained and largely autonomous colleges on the one hand, and 
the centralised nnitary university on the other hand. This is the path which the 
University of Delhi is treading, but it is not easy to define the relations between 
the University and its colleges . 

The idea of a federal university was discussed at some length by His Excellency 

_ - _ ■ , * * 1 1 __ — -a La MnAn A/I thA tnl Pfl f 111 lfl A rlAn fllfl I 


Af th« fAmoral fvnfl 1 ’ His Excellency said, can guiue anu w-uruiuowj ujo uovcivp- 
me^of existing Alleges so that 6 they sfa^l makltoeir meet effective couh-ibutioB 
towards the common weal.. If only the colleges can be made to realise that this new 


be nrenared to submit in the large national interest, w uie greater unwauro ui 
witli which a federal university must be invested over its constituents so as to 

'“Tfe^VSTtor m^^ e pr^^t fif Abdur Bahmau, tried to visualise 
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in Lis Convocation address a federal university with all its implications and suggested 
a body of federal law defining, as far as possible, the rights and functions of the 
University, and the colleges respectively. Farther thought and frequent discussion 
by the University authorities on this important ’Subject have not only clarified our 
ideas of the federal soheme but revealed many difficulties which must be faced before 
any measure of success oan ■ be expected. This scheme depends on two essential 
conditions, first, there should be complete oo-operation between the University and 
its colleges in teaching and other activities, tne colleges being prepared to forego 
some measure of their autonomy “in order to share in, and contribute to the life 
and goverment of the University as a whole”. Secondly, in order to make such 
oo-operation effective the colleges should be in close proximity to one another and 
to the University. ' > 

After long and earnest negotitations with the colleges the University has now 
been able to allay their fears and to persuade them' to come to the University site 
so that they may participate folly in the life and activities of the University, fiat only 
one College has the neoessary funds for the construction of the required buildings; 
the rest, unless they are able to dispose of their present buildings profit ably, will have 
to depend chiefly on Government grants which 1 trust will be available. 

I have already referred to the suggestions made at a previous Convocation by my 
friend and predecessor Sir Abdor Rahman for the enactment of a special body of 
federal law regulating and controlling the activities of the colleges and the Univer¬ 
sity. The basic federal law is now finally nearing its enactment. Statutes have been 
drafted defining the relations between the University and the colleges and providing 
among other things for the proper management of the colleges and their recognition. 
Recognising the fact the teachers of the University will play the most important role in 
the federal system, provision has also been made for better conditions of service and 
more attractive prospects for them. The draft statutes have met with the approval of 
the Academio and the Executive Council and have been submitted by the latter body 
to the Court, the supreme authority of the University, for consideration. If they 
are passed by that body and receive the assent of the Governor-General in Council, 
as it is hoped they will, the University will have on its Statute Book a body of 
federal law which will supply the constitutional and legal foundation of the scheme. 

The propuosal to. transfer the colleges to the University site in the Old Viceregal 
Estate has brought into prominence another problem of considerable difficulty. It has 
been in our view for some time; but few expected to be confronted with it so 
soon. For the last, few weeks the general proposal for the reconstruction of the 
system of education in the country has engaged' the special attention of the 
University. I need not here mention all the details of the proposal; but I should like 
to say a few words on one or two aspeots which affect the University vitally. 
The question of strengthening the school foundations and ihe stage of admission to 
the University are inseparably connected. While we welcome the former as an 

essential condition of efficiency of teaching in the colleges and in the university, 
the Jatter seems to be complicated with numerous problems. At the present moment 
we admit to the University students who have passed the Matriculation or an equi¬ 
valent examination.. They go through a four-yearB corse in two stages of two. years 
each—the Intermediate and the Degree—before they graduate. I am not considering 
here the post-graduate course of two years which leads to the Master’s Degree. 
The problem before us is : What is going to happen to the Intermediate stage— 

the two junior classes—when the colleges move to the university site ? Are these 
classes coming with the degree olasses to the new site, or are they to be left behind 
and provided. fOT separately ? The opinion of the Government of India seems 

definitely against the incluston of the Intermediate classes in the University. In 
a letter addressed to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi in April 1934 the Government 
of India expressed their views clearly on tnis important question. “The admini¬ 
stration of the University,” it was stated, “shou d not be overstrained by the impo¬ 
sition of fnnotions whioh do not ordinarily come within the soope of a university ; 
its teaching resources should not be diverted to the teaching of sohool children 

who are as yet nnfitted to receive university teaohiog ; the Estate, though . spacious, 
ib yet limited in extent and should be reserved as far as possible for university 
activities.” The position of the intermediate olasses seems very anomalous' Indeed. 

0 ®hidents in. these classes are immature, both physically and 
mentoihf, and ill-equipped and ill-prepared for university eduoation. Their tender 
age ana unformed oharaoter need a special treatment which a school ought to provide 
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Yet they have passed through their sohool course and there is no provision for 
them there t There was at one time a strong feeling that the Intermediate classes 
should be attached to the High Schools or a new type of college established, catering 
chiefly, if not entirely, for Intermediate students. The experiment has been triea 
in some of tiie provinces, but apparently with doubtful success. Many educationists 
seem dissatisfied with this arrangement, as, in their opinion, it has resulted in 
unprofitable expenditure for which there is little justification, or in an appreciable 
lowering of the standard of education, or in both. Even supposing that we sucoeed 
in making adequate and satisfactory provision elsewhere for these unfortunate 
yonngmeu, the difficulty is not wholly solved. If we take ont the Intermediate 
classes from the present Degree colleges, a unit of only two classes for a short 
course of two years is all that is left This, it has been generally reeognised, is 
educationally unsound, and for the purpose of oharuoter-bnilding, praticaliy inadequate. 
The Government of India admitted the force of thie , objection when they said in 
the letter to which I have referred : “The Government of India are convinced by 
the objection that a period of two years is insufficient for purpose either of moral 
or of intellectual training." Time, whatever the philosophers may say about its 
unreality, is an indispensable condition of development of all kinds, particularly in 
the case of hnman nature where forced growth is unhealthy. If we moke allowance 
for vacations and examinations, the actual personal oontaot of students with their 
teachers and the sooial and other activities of their college life which exert such 
a powerful influence on their charaoter, will not continue, in a two-year course, 
for a period muoh longer than eighteen months. It is just when they would begin 
to receive the sooial impression of their new life and imbibe the ideas and tradi¬ 
tions of their college they would leave it, after taking their degree examination. 
This is extremely unsatisfactory both from the point of view of the students and 
from that of the colleges. The Btudents would miss to some extent at least the best 
part of their education—the personal influence of their teaohers and the ohsraoter 

S attera produced by the traditions of their college—the most valuable assets on whioh 
ley oould rely in after-life. The Colleges would suffer inssmaoh as they would 
And it difficult to create and foster any traditions with a rapid succession of students 
coming to them for little more than a brief sojourn. Considering the serious diffi¬ 
culties on either side we are foroed to only one conclusion whioh appeara to me to 
he inevitable in the circumstances. The Intermediate classes should cease to exist as 
a separate and distinot unit They should be absorbed, if I am allowed the expres¬ 
sion, partly in a three-year degree course and partly in a three-year higher secondary 
oourse in a new type of school, -adequately staffed and equipped and speoiajly 
organised for the purpose. The University would in that case have better materia! 
to deal with and, instead of the short oourse of two years, a period of instruction as 
in Western Universities, extending over three years. 

The universities in India as in other countries are social institutions ; they owe 
their origin to sooial needs and servd Booial purposes. Yet owiDg to conservative 
aoademio ideas for which most of the universities have earned a celebrity, this simple 
truth has not always been fully realised. Universities have sadly foiled to recognise 
social forces and hence to meet social requirements. I will take as an example the 
problem of unemployment. In recent years, universities, particularly Indian Univer¬ 
sities, have been blamed, not undeservedly in my opinion, for the growing magnitude 
of this social evil. It is no donbt possible for the universities to say that the 
capacity of society to absorb educated young men and women in useful work is not 
under their control. It is not the business of the universities to ohange sooial Con¬ 
ditions and create new avenues of employment for their graduates. It is a social 
problem, and society must try to Solve it This shifting of responsibility does not 
really absolve the universities of a failure whioh has produced such distresaiug re¬ 
sults. Moral and economic considerations in modem times have brought home to 
Indian Universities the imminent danger of a sooial crisis. The educated unemployed 
are not only a burden, but possibly a menace to society. Many intelligent young men 
and women become apathetic and cynical through the consciousness that their work has 
no real importance while they are at the University. This gloomy outlook has a 
painfully depressing effect ou our students, impairing the vigour of youth and killing 
the Joy of work. The evil is obvious : but it is not easy to devise a remedy. 

i think the time has come for us to pause for a while and consider the true fun¬ 
ction ol a university. A very thoughtful English educationist has thus conceived the 
functions of the universities. *1 shall assume", he says, “that the universities exist 
for two purposes ; on the one hand, to train men and women for certain professions ; 

67 
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on the other hand, to pursue learning and research without regard to immediate uti¬ 
lity. We shall therefore wish to see at the universities those who are going to 
practise their professions, and those who have that special kind of ability which will 
enable them to be valuable in learning and research. But this does not decide, by 
itself, how we are to . select the men and women for the professions”, Indian Uni¬ 
versities have been slow to break *away from the scholastic traditions of learning ; 
they have over-emphasised that element in education which may be called literary 
onlture and have given little regard to the other element whioh has a utilitarian value. 
Nay, worse, they are directly or indirectly responsible for the belief, so common in 
our young men, that a purely oultural education, whioh ought really to be disinterest¬ 
ed, will nave an immediate utility. Few have the desire to pursue learning for its 
own sake, and fewer still have the ability to devote themselves profitably to scholar¬ 
ship and research. -The majority of the students who drift annually to the universities 
have no dear idea of what they seek ; or they seek something which they are unable 
to find. * 

With the growing tendencies towards industrialism in recent years there has been 
an increasing demand for training in science and industrial technique. The univer¬ 
sities ought to be abie to meet this demand with increased facilities for soientifio and 
technical education. But considering the slow pace of industrial development in this 
oountry, I do not feel confident that suitable employment will be found in the near 
future for all the ambitious professional men trained in the universities* Are there 
not already a considerable number of unemployed lawyers, engineers and doctors in 
the country ? Society can, I believe, absorb, without straining its resources, a large 
number of less ambitions young men trained in technical schools in the humbler voca¬ 
tions. If the present influx of countless boys and girls of average capaoitv into the 
university could be diverted at* an earlier stage into more useful channels by pro¬ 
viding for them vocational schools, they could be saved from the hopeless disillusion¬ 
ment which is the lot of so many in after-life, and their parents too from the misery 
of an unsound investment whioh yields no return. When I think of the vain endea¬ 
vour of these boys and girls to pursue a goal whioh can hardly be within their reach, 
the futility of such misguided enterprise and the resulting disappointment strike me 
as tragio. Bnt that is not all. The intellectual and the emotional strain, augmented 
by frequent examinations which they are subjected during their unhappy college years 
tells heavily on their health, both physical and mental, and wrecks their life. 

Education in oharacter and elementary knowledge Bhould be open to every boy and 
girl in a good social system and should in fact bo oompulsory for every body. Bnt 
university education should be regarded as a privilege for speoial ability. Only a 
minority of the population can profit by a scholastic education prolonged to the age of 
twenty-one or twenty-two. But why should there be such a mad rush, it may be. 
asked, for such an unprofitable, wasteful education at the universities ? 

The cultural tradition of anoient and mediaeval India was saoerdotal and in a 
sense aristooratic, education being the privilege of Brahmins who formed the intellec¬ 
tual aristocracy of the country. Monasteries and ashrams and in many oases the 
private cottages of the gurus were the only Beats of the learning. The purpose of 
education was religious rather than utilitarian. The history of education in most 
European countries has passed through a similar phase. But, in modern times, with 
the rapid growth of demooratio ideas and the new conception of sooial injustice as 
® quality and equal opportunities for all’ have shaken the foundations of the old 
social Btrnoture and with that the anoient olass distinctions and olass privileges. 

None bnt the extremely conservative types will regret this new outlook on fife. 

But even the most ardent advocate of social justice and equality will recognise in 
the present universal desire of parents to send their ohildren, at any cost, to the 
universities, a demooratio reaotion on society. What they themselves missed their 
children must get To give them the sooial position which was the privilege of a 
olass in the ola order, they mast be turned into ‘gentleman’ with the university 
stamp on them. The motive is often snobbish and not always economio. The over¬ 
crowding at the universities is dne chiefly, I think, to the sooial ambition of a people 
recently awakened from their peaceful slumbers by the impact of demooratio ideas. 
I appreciate demooratio ideas and do not so much deprecate social ambition as I do 
class privilege. But methods wrong, beouse futile, have been employed to achieve 

‘be end. I am convinced that the university education to be profitable should be 

available to those only who are fit for It It must therefore, be the privilege of a 
selected few—selected, not on account of their parents’' wealth and influence or their 
caste and creed, but by the sole test of the speoial ability of the students and their 
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oapaoify to profit by such education. If the necessary ability is shown by the 
poorest student ooming from the humblest home I shall be glad to welcome him to 
the university and provide for him the opportunities possible. 

I will now say a few words to the graduates of the year who have jrist been 
admitted to the Degrees of the University. My young friends, I congratulate yon 
heartily on tho success you have attained. You have reoeivod the gifts which your 
alma mater had to offer yon and it is my sincere hope that they will stand you in 
good stead in the trials and struggles which await yon in the realm of practical life now 
you are going to enter. Let no dark cloud of doubts and fears obscure your vision, 
nor the burden of cares depress your spirit. A correct understanding of the mean¬ 
ing and significance of life will open before you the eternal treasures of truth, beauty 
and joy which no gold can buy. Do not judge life by the anomalies and futilities 
which cynical men may point to you, for if yon do so tho world will appear dreary 
and cheerless which it is not. Judge it by all that is good and groat—the high as¬ 
pirations of men and their ceaseless straggle to attain them, their groat love and the 
noble sacrifices which it has prompted. The success of your life will not bo ulti¬ 
mately judged by visible results but by the sincerity of your endeavour, and your 
true worth will not be estimated by what you have accomplished but by what you 
have striven for. The great values of life are not visible to the eyo, but their reality 
can never be questioned. Wealth and power are desirable, no doubt : but they 
represent a value which is by no means the highest I should like you to consider 
the standard by which you will judge life and your success. The visible standard 
may appear more convincing : but it is the invisible standard which the wise man 
should employ. 

I should like you to remember tho dignity of labour and valuo of brave efforts, 
for these alone make life worth living. I will give you now, to ponder on. tho 
beautiful words of Robert Browning which havo never failed to ohoer me in tho dark¬ 
est hours of depression or to give mo courage in the bitterest straggles in life ; 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth's smoothness rongh, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go 1 
Be our joys three-parts pain I 
Strive, an’d hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge the throe ; 

For thonce, — a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks.— 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail : 

What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts mo; 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink 
i Y the scalo. 


THE PRO CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS 

The following is the fall text of tho address dolivarod by the Pro-Chaucollor, tho 
Eon'ble Kuntcar Sir Jagadish Prasad :— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of the Court, Ladies and Gentlemen— 

I consider it a great privilege to bo present here to-day at tho 14th Convocation 
of the Delhi University and to have the opportunity of listening to the persuasive 
and illuminating address of the Vice-Chancellor. I am indeed grateful to him for 
his flattering references to myself, and I can assure him of my abiding interest in 
the welfare and advancement of one of the youngest Universities in India. You, 
Mr Vice-Chancellor, have paid a jnst tribute to the memory of tho first Chancellor 
of ’ this University, the late Marquis of Reading. The Delhi University owes its 
foundation to the initiative and interest of that great statesman who rendered such 
signal services to the British Empire during peace and war. It is only proper 
that we should mourn the loss of one of our first benefactors. Mr. Vico-Cbancellor, 
I consider myself indeed fortunate to be Pro-Chancellor of this University at a 
most interesting stage in its development. The reports of the last year and tho 
observations which you have just made indicate that after much deliberation 
important and far-reaching decisions are being made and that the detailed lines of 
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future development are being defined:'*'! oanuot olaim yet to unravel the mysteries 
and the charms' of a federal university, but I have already heard enongh to be 
satisfied that it possesses great advantages. ■ Though its functions will be only to 
supplement, and not to displace, collegiate teaching, it will yet be for the University 
rather than for the . colleges to provide those special features whioh will become 
distinctive of Delhi and which Will form its main characteristics. An- even more 
important function of a federal university will be to coordinate and to guide the 
activities of colleges. The pivot of a university, as has been generally recognised, 
Bhould be an efficient. and enthusiastic staff; it is therefore essential that their 
condition of work and servioe shonld be snoh as to promote loyalty and efficiency. 
I am glad that the ' draft Statute prescribing conditions of recognition of colleges 
and defining the relations between the University arid 'the colleges and between 
the colleges themselves will be presented to the Court at its nest meeting. 

Ton have alluded in yonr address, Mr. Vioe-Chanoellor, to the urgent necessity 
of strengthening, the school foundations of the University. The important and 
difficult question of school reconstruction has been muoh disonssed in recent years, 
especially by the Universities’ Conference and by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education \ and in particular, in its relation to the problems of unemployment. The 
Committee presided over with snoh distinguished ability by the Right Hon’ble Sir Tei 
Bahadur Sapru has also made many valuable suggestions in this connection. I shall 
not add at present to the volume of that discussion, but I desire generally to endorse 
what has already been said on the necessity of diverting many of the students at a 
comparatively early age from a purely literary form of education. 

An essential preliminary will be to decide what should be the measure .of gene¬ 
ral education which would be suitable for those who desire to take up practical 
occupations, or to receive practical training iu one form or another. It should be of 
sufficient duration to enable them to benefit by the practical training whioh they 
will subsequently receive : but it Should not be unduly prolonged, else they will 
become averse from practical work and occupation. Expert opinion appears to favour 
that view that this stage should be completed before the time of _ the present 
Matriculation. Early steps should thus be taken to provide better and wider facilities 
than exist at present for vocational and practical forms of training, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India is keenly desirous of assisting provincial Governments in' oarrying out 
his diffioult aud important task, and have therefore adopted the proposal of the Central 
Advisory Board ana have decided to provide, and to pay, within limits, for expert 
advice m the matter of vocational training should looal governments so desire. 

You have also referred, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, to the question of finance. As an 
earnest of their good-will the Government of India nave already plaoed at "the 
disposal of the University the Old Vicerege 1 buildings and estate ; they have also 
now abolished the ten per oent out on the grant to the University with the result that, 
as from next year, the grant of Bs. one lakh will be paid in full. But I under¬ 
stand that financial assistance will also be required to enable tbe colleges to be trans¬ 
ferred to the new site *, and I gather that details of expenditure are now being pre¬ 
pared. As to the measure and manner of Govt, assistance towards this object, I can 
. say nothing at present, exoept that I shell take a personal interest in the matter and 
that I shall do what I can to support the legitimate requirements of the University 
and of the colleges. I would, however, add one word of advice. It is anticipated 
that when the advantages of the federal system have been fully explored, it will be 
found that expenditure, both reourring ana non-recurring, will not be anything like 
- as great as was originally estimated. In the federal system, the colleges will not be 
self-contained institutions as iu an affiliating University ; it will be for the colleges 
of Delhi, therefore, under the guidance of the University, to distribute-among them¬ 
selves the responsibility for providing teaching faoiiities in the several subjects of 
study with a view to eliminating all unnecessary waste and duplication. 

‘Mr. Vice-Chancellor, you have paid a well deserved tribute-to the great service 
which Sir George Anderson has rendered to Indian eduoation, and more recently to 
the Delhi University. I know you will all share my Jdeep regret that for domestic 
reasons Sir George Anderson will be soon leaving this country and that the Univer¬ 
sity will no longer be able to count on his ripe experience and sage counsel. I am 
sure that.when he retires to his homeland _ no will continue to think kindly of the 
University to whose advancement on federal lines he has rendered such signal servioe. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, it is one of the less pleasurable- -experiences of young 
sonoiare who have juBt received their degrees, to listen to words of advice from an 
eweriy person like myself, who finds himself somewhat unexpectedly in learned 
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company, through the irony of office. The fact that many many years ago I too 
was a victim of this somewhat gratuitous provocation that age offers to youth, will, 
I trust, induce a more indulgent frame of m'nd on *he part of the graduates whom 
I now propose to address for a brief moment You, Mr. Vice-Cnanco n or, , have 
a'ready laid down, in felicitous phrase, for ♦ho graduates who wi'l bo leaving the 
portals of this University a high ideal of fife end conduct. I cannot hope to emulate 
your example. I will oontent myself with a few random remarks. In the necessary 
equipment of young eduoated Indians at the present moment I would give a high 
place to a sense of proportion I would ask you young graduates to put forward 
yoor strength for the things that rea'ly matt er and not to waste your time and 
effort on the unessenhat. You most have a right perspective both in speech and 
action. TVe s r e a nimble-tongaod people with a vivid imagination. We are at times 
at a disadvantage when we havo to clothe onr thoughts in *he austere drapery of 
the English language. We shoo'd avoid the use of phrase or metaphor which, if 

taken literally, may load people to think that we are prepared to do something or 

to advocate a line of action which is nowhere within the range of present intention. 
Please also remember that precept and example should be close neighbours and not 
complete strangers, as they not infrequently are. There is much discourse on com¬ 
mon?! harmony and the rest of it. It is sometimes forgotten that the silant example 
may achieve more then the finally balanced peroration. I think it would also be an 
advantage if we were to onltivate a more lively sense of the ridiou'ous. There would 

then be less tilting at windmi"s. I would also exhort you not to do yonr thinking 

in the mass. If you can discipline yourself to the uncomfortable process of formica 
your own opinions on some of *he more important questions of the day, you will 
indeed be rendering a great service to yourself and to others. Nor need you think 
that the man who differs from yon must necessarily be not only morally depraved 
bat also mentally deficient. It is often a great advantage to be able to understand 
the other man’s point of view. I will not try your patience much further. I will 
only add one more word of caution. Co'tivate the habit of brevity in speeoh and 
writing. I hope I have not laid myself open to the retort ''Physician, heal thyself". 
Let not the flood of words drown yonr subject and epread dismay and alarm in your 
audience and yet leave behind it not a single fertilising particle of thought 

My young friends, yon are setting out with high hopes and ambitions. Many of 
you have completed your Ur'versit/ course at great personal sacrifice. I wish from 
the bottom of my heart that in yonr voyage through life yon may meet with fair 
winds sad propitious skies. If perchance fa'lure and discouragement come your way, 
let that not depress you unduly. Retain for as long as you can the buoyancy and 
optimism of youtb. Face your disappointments with cocago and equal”mity, never 
losing faith in yourself ana in the dignity and value of human effort, for even your 
failures may pave the way for the success of those who will follow yon. 



The All Bengal Students’ Conference, 

The All-Bengal Students’ Conference was held -on the 22nd January 1936 
at the Albert Hall,.Calcutta, under the presidency of Sj. Eirendra. Nath Mukherjee. In 
course of his address Sj. Mukherjee said: We here are naturally and more immediately 
concerned about conditions in our country aud the pioture confronts us is as gloomy 
as it can be. Four out of every five of us oan neither read nor write, and to this, 
partly at any rate, is due the ill-health of our people whose' average expectation 
of life is 23.5 years against 54 in England, the slow progress, if any, of campaigns against 
Malaria and other preventable diseases, and infantile death rates in the “towns that 
range through figures five or six times higher than that' of London. ''We are told, 
in Beason and out of season, that ours is a predominantly agricultural country hut 
the expenditure of the Punjab, much the most progressive of the Indian pro¬ 
vinces, on the promotion of the agriculture amounts to 79 mpees per 1000 inhabi¬ 
tants, while the corresponding figures for industrial England and the United States 
are 960 rupees and 1020 rupees respectively. We are often invited to admire some 
good bit of constructive work for the peasants, for young widows, for the children 
of -‘untonohables, of the housing of nrban workers, hut it is- oriminal to forget that 
they are startling exceptions to general neglect and the soale of , snch efforts is 
necessarily microscopical. ■ , 

Orientals, they say, are prone to exaggeration ; may be the allegation is true, for 
our contrasts of social and eoonomio status appear, no doubt, in exaggerated forms. 
If one looks at the palatial residences of the prinoes and princelings and- industrial 
magnates in our big cities, and then at the disgraceful and diabolical one-room ten¬ 
ements of the poor workers, one sorely ought to be pardoned for drawing certain 
conclusions. Such acute difference in standards of living does not exist in eonntries 
where labour is well organised. The class struggle in India was once ' described as 
literally murderous -beoause it is infantioidal. In Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad and 
other industrial towns, the mortality among infants. under 12 months - of age in 
well-to-do families would be about 90 to 100 per thousand, whereas in the municipal 
wards where the factory workers live, it * wotud be from five to six times that 
number. “The poor," as Professor Tawney once wrote, “ore - beloved by the gods, 
if not by their fellow mortals.” > _ 

This brings me to the question of our attitude towards our national organisation^ the 
Congress. Frankly, we most oriticise the general line of Congress leadership, out we do not 
do so not because wo love the Congress less, but we love our country more. There is 
little doubt the Congress has made serious taotioal mistakes in the past ; it has had 
and still has among leaders men whose aims seem dubious. It-will have to shed many of 
suoh men and rejoioe when they go. The Congress mnst not fight shy of .proclaiming 
from the housetop^ that onr society shelters parasites who are among the most 
Tapaoious to be found any where, the Congress cannot afford to forget that small 
soale industry, wbioh is wholly in Indian hands and wholly unregulated, exploits 
many more victims and much more savagely, than large soale industry which is 
partly European. The Congress should be conscious that the Khaddar movement 
is good only so far as it is good to pour all the backets of water that are available 
nearby in the case of a fire ; but it is more important to set about haviDg an orga¬ 
nised fire brigade and not to encourage anything that distract the attention of sooiety 
from the need of suoh organisation.- The Congress is extremely ill-advised in 
causing the waste of the energies of many of its' best workers in -the ‘Hariian’ 
movement whioh only befogs the atmosphere. What really is the idea of calling 
the so-called 'untouchables’ the 'people of God,’ 1 except that presumably, God has 
kept them in a kind of special enclosure in order that his self-righteous . votaries 
may exercise on them their patronage and philanthropy 1 

, But the Congress, we must admit-in fairness, has turned popular thought, however 
olumsily and unscientifically, _to the problem of poverty, .(stumbling, hesitant, and 
only half-conscious of what it did started something like' a olass struggle in parts of 
Bengal and the U. P. With vision and courage, India’s gentle saint had led us pasl 
toe first obstraole to freedom. He has taught os to fear our conquerors no longer. 
But how in this twentieth century, as Braflsford once wrote in an-'.eloquent passage, 
this strayed child from an elder world should build- 5 her home amid the restless 
engines, that was not his to teach. ^ 
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Thera must be many among you who are painfully conscious of the Inanity of 
the so-called ‘middle’ and ‘upper class’ life in India. Oar interests are narrow, oar 
attitude is one of seif satisfaction. Overwhelming economic pressure is driving .many 
of onr middle olass people into the ranks of the proletariat They retain all that 
was most decadent of their former attitude, that is beoause our class divisions have 
been peculiarly complicated by the presenoe of oaste. This is why we hear so often 
that queer phrase, educated unemployment, the idea being that the problem of un¬ 
employment oan be dealt with compartmontally! Oar leaders, even the most reputed, 
generally forget that if only our starving people—and 70 million are according to 
Major General Megaw’s estimate, on the starvation line while 140 million more are 
poorly nourished—could buy more, our industries 'including agriculture would absorb 
many times the number of our present unemployed. They overlook the faot that the 
allocation of an additional yard of doth to every Indian in the year would mean 
work and more work not only for onr mills but also for good old Lancashire I They 
seem ignorant that an sttaok on preventive diseases would require the assistance of 
many more dootors than are at present qualified.* They forget very many things 
besides, but it is convenient for them to do no, since* to remember them is to do 
once’s best to hasten the advent of a Booial transformation in our country. 

It is the duty of students to shake off this stupor. JThey know that obscurantism 
fears universities, They can recall the orowded lectures of Fichte that in a sense 
created German unity, and the efforts of Metternioh. hermatioally to seal the minds 
of students. They see even now how the students of Egypt and Ohina are alive to 
a sense of their duty to the-comm unity. They cannot; in short, shut their eyes and 
ears to all the winds that blow. They know it is part' of courage to be wise and 
informed and that aimless impetuousity is an infantile malady of radicalism. But 
they are anxious for what I may call “awareness", so that when the time comes, 
they will not be found wanting. This conference, I take it, is a sign of unrest in 
your desire to attain an insight into the distraoting conditions -of to-day. In my 
remarks whioh owing to very short notice have unfortunately to leave in a -rather 
disjointed form, have tried- to provoke thought and help decision. I do not know if I 
have succeeded; but I know that you have my jood wishes in the work .yon have 
undertaken. ■ - , • * 


« 

i- 



The Utkal Students’ Conference 


The fifteenth session-of the All-Utkal Students'-Conference was held at'Cuttack on 
; the ISth. April 1936.' Mr. B.' if uk herji,. Principal of the Cuttack Training-College,* 
presided.- Over 160 delegates from different parts of-the province attended.' „ ' e- - 
TAr.Sadaatv Mara, Chairman;'"of- "the Reception Committee, welcoming the dele¬ 
gates, referred' ‘to the heed for a separate--University for Orissa.'- He said; “A 
separate province has coma'into being; -but the long^ cherished aspiration of the 
students has-been thwarted as it ’were." were looking with earnest hopes for the, 
day.when we $hall have a University .for ourselves, to call it our own., -The develop-. 

■ ment 'ofU an autonomous, entity * on 'the- lines of its specific culture oan never he 
' expected without a separate -University'rimpar ting that requisite national culture.. We 
cannot,have the ioy of the separate province- - until- anr Ali-Utkal University -is-also- 
-granted to ns. . Thu aspirations of tha student- community, nay of- the'whole-popular 
tioo,-will Temaiu unrealised until a “separate UtkaL University domes into existence.” > 
Referring to-’the economioxcondition .of the -students; Mr. Das .said*: “It has been 
rightly remarked,-that Americans are much -nearer 'Heaven than any nation on earth.- 
•'-There is -no denying the 4 fact 'that a destitute, cannot '-possess- -a normal character. 
Morality '-and -character are * unattainable, by the v 'economically weak. -. Many a 
renowned' ethiciet has found out that' economic ‘strength . Is the -only-possible 
• foundation on whioh. .ethics , can be properly built. *; The problem, -therefore,- is. the 
improvement of the soorees'of.Aoonomic strength.” .. ’ >^' r - 

-* Back "to the land” is an advice Offered by many who are out fot the welfare of 
. the middle-classes. We are -often advised' to curtail vour'wants, not to raise-our 
standards of living.;' Going back to the lands,, to'-the tiays of bullock carts is utterly' 
- Inconceivable.* Raising of *the standard of Irving, increasing wholesome wants _ are : 
at the base of progress of all oivilisation ; and furthermore our standards of living 
•are far - too low to allow of any further lowering. The ..principle of ‘back to the , 
land’ is very Often not believed by the advisers-' themselves ; it is thrown ou-'others. 
to believe.” , - »;• ^--V < <>, 

1 .the-,^ast -history . o! Orissa and . 


Mr. MutAefyi,'after,; surveying .t 

thd fight'of ourreaufng .of- history, ‘what is the problem pf the 
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India, asked : '"m __^_ _ __ T ____ 

day -that confronts us ? r Stated in' somewhat- abstract" ’terms, the, besetting problem 
before us is one of consorvation- and- absorption.. On a' proper -solution of this 1 - 
problem lies the future qf^Orissa, nay,-of India as .a whole. This means-a spiritual 
revolt and upheaval,, a searching of hearts,--The.’youth of the country are tho. 
material for -and on whom- this, process of -absorption and conservation has to bo ' 
practised.”-^ Referring to- the problem of unemployment,- he said that tha-solution>. 
for it was not to- r be" found.' solely in 'reform of-edncation. What was necessary 
was that youths should get work-minded.* It would then be easy to-find work. 

The Conference then passed a number of resolutions; .' ■ 

v ' ' V- ... * ! . . " ;*• jt 

* liESOLBXIORS 1 

One -resolution, while thanking the Government - for the -creation of the new- 
province and acordiug their welcome "to Sir. John Hubback, the first Governor^' * 
expressed their deep sense of regret and-' resentment at the non-inclusion in Orissa 
of Singbhum. Midnapur, Tarla, -Mandasa and other Qriya-speaking tracts and 
requested the Lncal Government to- bring pressure upon the Government of India 
and the Secretary of Stria for India for- their inclusion. . , . y 

The Conference pleaded for a separate University and inclusion of post-graduate* 
classes, and of Economics in the Intermediate arts course; and Orly a as tha principal 
subject in the B.-A course in the Ravenshaw College. 

With a voter of t h a nks to the chair, the Conference concluded. .'- - 



